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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


1 


\Aftbb  the  yery  copious  and  excellent  remarks  open  the 
j  objects  of  the  present  history  contained  in  the  Anther's  Pre- 
^  facBy  the  Translator  feels  that  it  would  be  useless  on  his 
^  part  to  add  any  further  explanation. 

I  It  would  not  be  right,  howeyer,  to  dose  these  yolumes 
without  some  acknowledgment  of  the  yaluable  assistance  he 
has  receiyed.  Amongst  others,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Traill,  of  Liyerpool,*  who  after  proceeding  to  some  length 
with  a  translation  of  this  work,  kindly  placed  the  portion 
which  he  had  completed  in  the  hands  of  the  Translator,  with 
liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  might  be  deemed  adyan- 
tageous  to  the  present  undertaking.  To  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottley, 
who  also  contemplated,  and  in  part  executed,  a  yersion  of  the 
same  author,  the  Translator  has  to  express  his  obligations  for 
seyenJ  explanations  of  terms  of  art,  which  the  intimacy  of  that 
gentleman  with  the  fine  arts,  in  all  their  branches,  peculiarly 
qualified^  him  to  impart  Similar  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  enlightened  and  learned  Mr.  Pani£zi,t  for  his  able  ex- 
planation of  yarious  phrases  and  doubtful  passages. 

THOMAS  ROSCOE. 


*  Now  Profesaor  Traill,  of  Edinburgh. 

t  Since  raised  to  the  retponnble  office  of  head  librarian  to  the  Britiih 
Mnaeam. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR^ 


Lmoi  Lanzi  was  bom  in  the  year  1732,  at  Monte  dfAL* 
Ofano,  in  the  diocese  of  Fermo,  of  an  ancient  fiunily,  which 
is  mid  to  hftye  enjojred  some  of  the  chief  hononn  of  the 
municipality  to  which  it  belonged.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  also  a  man  of  letters :  his  mother,  a  tmly  excellent 
and  pious  woman,  was  allied  to  the  family  of  the  Firmani.. 
How  deeply  sensible  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  of  the 
advantages  he  derived,  in  common  with  many  iUustrious 
characters,  from  early  maternal  precepts  and  direction,  he  has 
shewn  in  a  beautiful  Latin  elegy  to  her  memory,  which  ap- 
peared in  his  work  entitled  ^  Inscription,  et  Cannin."  Lib.  iiL 
Possessed  of  a  naturally  lively  and  penetrating  turn  of 
mind,  he  b^an  early  to  investigate  the  nierits  of  the  great 
writers  of  lus  own  country,  alike  in  poetry,  in  histoiy,  and 
in  art  His  poetical  taste  was  formed  on  the  models  of 
Petraieh  and  of  Dante,  and  he  was  accustomed,  while  yet  a 
child,  to  rqpeat  their  finest  passages  to  his  father,  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Italy's  old  poets,  who  took  pride  in  culti- 
vating the  same  fervour  in  the  mind  of  his  son,  a  fervour  of 
which,  in  more  northern  climates,  we  can  form  little  idea. 
His  imitations  of  these  early  poets,  whose  spirit  he  first 
imbibed  at  the  fountain  head,  before  he  grew  familiar  with 
the  corrupt  and  tasteless  compoations  of  succeeding  eras,  are 
said  to  have  frequently  been  so  bold  and  striking  as  to  deceive 
the  paternal  eye.  To  these,  too,  he  was  perhaps  mainly 
indebted  for  that  energy  of  feeling  and  solidity  of  judgment, 
as  well  as  that  richneas  of  illustration  and  allusion,  which 
confer  attractions  upon  his  more  serious  and  elaborate  works. 
He  was  no  less  intimate  with  the  best  political  and  literary 
historians  at  an  early  age;  with  Machiavelli,  Davil%  and 
Gkdcciardini ;  with  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi ;  whose  respec- 
tive compositions  he  was  destined  to  rival  in  the  world  of  art. 
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Lanzi's  first  studies  were  pnrsned  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Fermo,  where  an  Italian  Canzone,  written  in  praise  of  the 
Beata  Yergine,  is  said  to  hare  acquired  for  him,  as  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  the  highest  degree  of  regard.  Under  the 
care  of  his  spiritual  instructor,  Father '  Raimondo  Cunich, 
Lanzi  likewise  became  deeply  versed  in  all  the  excellences 
of  classical  literature,  and,  along  with  the  technical  skill  of 
the  scholar,  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  writers.  In 
his  succeeding  philosophical  and  mathematical  studies  he  waa 
assisted  bj  Father  Bosoovich,  one  of  the  first  mathematiciaBi 
of  his  day.  Thus  to  a  keen  and  fertile  intellect,  animated  by 
eutfausiaflm  for  true  poetry  and  the  beauties  of  art,  was  added 
that  regular  classical  and  scientific  learning,  indnoing  a  love 
of  Older  and  of  truth,  so  useful  in  applying  the  clear  logic 
derived  hma  Euclid  to  advantage,  in  subjecte  of  a  less  tan- 
gible and  demonstrative  nature.  The  value  of  such  prelimi-* 
nary  aoqiwements  to  the  examination  of  antiquarian  and 
scientific  remains,  which  can  only  be  cond«oted  on  uncertain 
data  and  a  calculation  of  possibilities,  aa  in  ancient  speoimeDS 
of  art,  can  bear  no  question ;  and  of  this  truth  Lanzi  was 
fully  aware.  To  feel  rightly,  to  reason  clearly,  to  deoida 
upon  probabilities,  to  distinguish  degrees,  resemblances,  and 
dififerenoes,  comparing  and  weighing  the  whole  with  persever* 
ing  accuracy ;  these  were  among  the  essentials  which  Lanzi 
conceived  requisite  to  prepare  a  writer  upon  works  of  art. 

These  qualities,  too,  will  be  found  finely  relieved  and  en. 
nobled  by  frequent  and  appropriate  passages  of  eloquent  feel- 
ing ;  flowing  from  that  sincere  veneration  for  his  subject,  and 
that  lore  which  may  be  termed  the  religion  of  the  art  to  which 
he  became  so  early  attached.  How  intimately  such  a  spirit  is 
connected  with  the  best  triumphs  of  the  art  of  painting,  jb 
seen  in  the  angelic  faces  of  Da  Vinci,  of  Rafiaello,  and  Cor^ 
reggio ;  and  the  same  enthuaiasm  must  have  been  felt  by  a  true 
critic,  such  as  Laazi.  Far,  however,  from  impeding  him  in 
the  acquisition  of  his  stores  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  in 
his  scientific  arrangements,  his  enthusiasm  conferred  upon  him 
only  an  incredible  degree  of  diligence  and  despatch.*  He 
was  at  onee  enabled  to  decipher  the  age  and  character,  to 

*  Ab.  ZannoBa.  Cvr.  Boni« 
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amnge  in  its  ^oper  elan,  and  to  give  ilie  moat  exact  descrip- 
ta<Mi  of  ^Tefy  object  of  art  which  paased  ander  his  leriew. 

Laoa  thus  came  admirably  prepared  to  his  great  task,  one 
of  the  most  complete  models  of  sound  historical  composition 
ei  which  the  modem  age  can  boast  It  was  written  in  the 
hH  maturity  of  his  powers ;  no  hasty  or  isolated  undertaking, 
it  followed  a  series  of  other  excellent  treatises,  all  connected 
with  some  branches  of  the  subject,  and  fnmL^ing  materials 
for  his  grand  design.  Circomstances  further  contributed  to 
promote  his  views.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  to  whidi  he  belonged,  he  was  recommended  by  his 
friend  Fahroni,  pricnr  of  the  church  of  6.  Lorenxo,  to  the 
grand  duke  Lsopold  of  Florence,  who,  in  1775,  appointed 
him  to  the  care  of  his  cabinet  of  medaJs  and  gems,  in  the 
gallery  of  Florence.  This  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  first  publ  - 
cations,  entitled,  ^'  A  Description  of  the  Florentine  Gallery," 
which  he  sent  in  1782  to  the  same  friend,  Angiolo  Fabroni, 
then  Genwal  Proweditore  of  the  Studio  at  Pisa,  and  who 
condncted  the  celebrated  Xiterary  Journal  of  that  place,  in 
which  Lana's  ^^Description"  appeared. < 

His  next  disBertation,  still  mote  enriched  with  antiquarian 
illustration  and  research,  was  his  Essay  on  the  ^^  Ancient 
Italian  Dialect^"  which  contains  a  curious  account  of  old 
Etraaean  monuments,  and  the  ducal  collection  of  classical 
Ta«es  and  urns.  This  was  followed  by  his  ^'Preliminary 
Notaees  respectiog  the  ^Sculpture  of  the  Ancients,  and  their 
vazioiis  Styles,"  put  forth  in  the  year  1789,  in  which  he  pur- 
sues the  same  plan  which  he  subsequently  pexfeeted  in  the 
history  before  us,  of  allotting  to  each  style  its  re^ective 
epodia,  to  each  epoch  its  p»ecu^  characters,  these  last  being 
exemplified  by  their  leading  professors  most  celebrated  in 
history.  He  &rther  adduces  examples  of  his  system  as  he 
proeooda,  from  the  various  cabinets  of  the  Bojral  Museum, 
which  he  explains  to  the  reader  as  a  part  of  his  chief  design 
in  iUsstrating  tbem.  He  enters  largely  into  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Etruscan  School,  and  examines  very  fully  the 
criticisms,  both  on  ancient  and  Italian  art,  by  Wiackelman 
acdMengB. 

FrcMoa  the  pieriod  of  these  publications,  the  grand  duke, 
entertaining  a  high  opimon  of  Lansi's  judgment,  w«£  in  the 
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babit  of  consulting  bim  before  be  ventured  to  add  anj  new 
speoimens  to  bis  cabinet  of  antiquities.  He  was  also  entrusted 
witb  a  fresb  arrangement  of  some  new  cabinets  belonging  to 
tbe  gallery,  wbiob,  togeiber  witb  tbe  latter,  be  finally  com- 
pleted, on  a  system  wbicb  it  is  said  never  foils  to  awaken  tbe 
admiration  of  all  scientific  visitors  at  Florence.  During  tbis 
task,  bis  attention  bad  been  particularly  directed  to  tbe  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  monuments  and  Etruscan  inscriptions  con- 
tcdned  in  tbe  ducal  gallery,  wbicb,  togetber  witb  tbe  ancient 
Tuscan,  tbe  Umbrian,  and  otber  obsolete  dialects,  soon  grew 
familiar  to  bim,  and  led  to  tbe  composition  of  bis  celebrated 
^^  Essay  upon  ibe  Tuscan  Tongue."  For  tbe  purpose  of  more 
complete  lesearcb  and  illustration,  be  obtained  permission 
from  tbe  duke  to  visit  Rome,  in  order  to  consult  tbe  museums, 
and  prepare  tbe  wav  for  bis  essay,  wbicb  be  publisbed  tbere 
in  1789 ;  a  work  of  immense  erudition  and  researcb. 

It  was  bare  Lanzi  first  appeared  as  tbe  most  profound 
antiquarian  of  modem  Italy,  by  bis  successful  explanation  of 
some  ancient  Etruscan  inscriptions  and  remains  of  art,  wbicb 
bad  baffied  tbe  ^ill  of  a  number  of  bis  most  distingnisbed 
oountiymen.  Upon  presenting  it  to  the  grand  duke,  after 
bis  return  from  Rome,  Lanzi  was  immediately  appointed  bis 
head  antiquary  and  director  of  tbe  Florentine  gallery ;  wbile 
tbe  city  of  Gubbio  raised  bim  to  tbe  rank  of  tbeir  first  patrician 
order,  on  account  of  bis  successful  elucidation  of  tbe  fEonous 
Eugubine  Tables.  In  one  of  bis  ^  Dissertations  upon  a  small 
Etruscan  Urn,"  be  triumpbantly  refuted  some  cbarges  wbicb 
bad  been  invidiously  advanced  against  bim,  and  defended  bis 
principles  of  antiquarian  illustration  by  retorting  tbe  cbargo 
of  fallacy  upon  bis  adversaries. 

In  tbe  year  1790,  Lanzi,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  €bn- 
faloniere  and  priors  of  Monte  dell'  Olmo,  published  an 
inquiry  into  tbe  ^  Condition  and  Site  of  Pausula,  an  ancient 
City  of  Piceno;"  said  to  be  written  witb  surprising  ingenuity, 
yet  with  equal  fedmess;  uninfiuenced  by  any  prejudices 
arising  from  national  partiality,  or  from  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
commission  witb  which  be  bad  been  entrusted.  Tbis  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  much  more  important  undertaking, 
connected  with  tbe  prosecution  of  bis  great  design,  wbicb  it 
would  appear  be  bad  already  for  some  time  entertained. 
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I>ariog  th^  period  of  his  trarels  thiongh  Italy  in  pnisait 
of  antiqaities,  he  had  earefullj  collected  materials  for  a 
genend  History  of  Painting,  which  was  meant  to  comprise, 
in  a  compendious^  form,  whatever  shonld  he  found  scattered 
throughout  the  numerous  authors  who  had  written  upon  the 
art  These  materials,  as  well  as  the  work  itself^  had  gra- 
dually grown  upon  his  hands,  as  might  he  expected  from  a 
man  so  long  accustomed  to  method,  to  criticism,  to  perspicuity; 
in  short,  to  eyery  quality  requisite  in  the  philosophioil 
treatment  of  a  great  subject.  The  artists  and  literati  of  Italy, 
then,  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  "  Storia  Pittorica,**  comprehending  *^  Lower 
Italy;  or  the  Florentine,  Sieneee,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan* 
Schools,  reduced  to  a  compendious  and  methodical  form, 
adapted  to  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  Professors,  and  of  their 
Styles,  for  the  lovers  of  the  art."  It  was  dedicated  to  the  ' 
grand  duchess  Louisa  Maria  of  Bourhon,  in  a  style,  ohserres 
the  Car.  Boni,  '^  which  recalls  to  mind  the  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan,  composed  with  mingled  dignity  and  respect ;  with 
genuine  feeling,  and  with  true,  not  imaginary,  commen- 
dations."* 

But  the  unfeigned  pleasure  and  admiration  expressed  in 
the  world  of  literature  and  art,  on  being  presented  with  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Lower  Italy,  was  almost  equalled  by  its 
dis^pointment  at  the  delay  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  part ;  and  whiioh  it  was  feared  would 
never  see  the  light.  Lanzi' s  state  of  health  had,  some  time 
subsequent  to  1796,  been  veiy  precarious ;  and  he  suffered 
severely  from  a  distressing  complaint,  which  frequently  inter- 
rupted his  travels  in  which  he  was  then  enga§^  collecting 
further  materials  for  his  History  of  Painting  in  Upper  Italy. 
While  thus  employed,  on  his  return  from  Genoa  in  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  he  experienced  a  first  attack  of  apoplexy,  as  he 
was  passing  the  mountains  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  After  his 
recovery  and  return  to  Florence,  he  was  advised  in  the  en- 
soing  spring  to  visit  the  batiis.  of  Albano,  which,  being 
situated  near  Bassano,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  super- 
intending the  publication  of  his  history,  in  the  Bemondini 

•  Elogio,  p.  127. 
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PraM)  and  DA  a  more  ezteonre  scale  than  he  had  at  first  con- 
teniplated.  He  likewise  obtained  penDiasion  from  the  grand 
duke  Leopold,  in  September,  1793,  to  absent  himself  dnring 
some  time  from  his  charge  at  Florence.  The  first  portion  of 
his  labours  he  conceived  to  be  too  scanty  in  point  of  names 
and  notices  to  satisfy  public  taste;  so  that^  npon  completing  the 
latter  part  upon  a  more  lull  and  extensive  scale,  he  gave  a  new 
edition  of  that  already  published,  very  considerably  altered 
and  augmented. 

To  these  improvemeiits  he  invariably  contributed,  both  in 
notes  and  text,  at  every  subsequent  edition,  a  number  of  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  until  the  work  attained 
a  degree  of  comideteness  and  correctness  seldom  bestowed 
upon  labours  of  such  incredible  difficulty  and  extent.  The 
hoi  which  received  the  correction  and  additions  of  the  author 
was  puUiahed  at  Bossano,  in  the  year  1809. 

That  a  work  upon  so  grand  a  scale  was  a  great  desideratum, 
no  less  to  Italy  ihaa  to  the  general  world  of  art,  would  appear 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  various  histories  and 
accounts  of  painting  which  had  preceded  it.  They  are  rather 
valuable  as  records,  than  as  real  criticism  or  history ;  as  annals 
of  particular  characters  and  productions  derived  from  con- 
temporary observation,  than  as  sound  and  enlightened  views, 
and  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  individual  merits.  Full  of 
errors,  idle  prejudices,  and  discussions  foreign  to  the  sutject, 
a  large  portion  of  their  pages  is  taken  up  in  vapid  conceits, 
personal  accusations,  and  puerile  reasoping,  destitute  of 
method. 

The  work  of  Lanzi,  on  the  other. hand,  as  it  is  well  re- 
marked by  the  Cav.  Boni,  observes  throughout  the  precept  of 
the  series  etjunctura  of  Horace.  It  brings  into  full  light  the 
leading  professors  of  the  art,  exhibits  at  due  distance  those 
of  the  second  class,  and  only  glances  at  mediocrity  and  infe- 
riority of  character  insomuch  as  to  fill  up  the  great  pictoric 
canvas  with  its  just  lights  and  shades.  The  true  causes  of 
the  decline  and  revival  of  the  art  at  certain  epochs  are 
pointed  out,  with  those  that  contribute  to  preserve  the  fine 
arts  in  their  happiest  lustre ;  in  which,  recourse  to  examples 
more  than  to  precepts  is  strongly  recommended.  The  best 
rules  are  unfolded   for    facilitating   the  study  of  difierent 
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numen^  ftomeof  wlikh  are  knovn  to  bear  a  raaomfclaaflt, 
thoogh  by  difoeat  littMl^  and  othen  are  opposed  to  eadi 
oUkfir,  al&Migh  adopted  bj  tbo  same  artial;  a  speeiea  of 
knowledge  b^Uj  uefid  at  a  period  wboa  tbe  best  piodaetiott^ 
are  eagerlj  aoof^t  alter  at  a  bigh  rata.  It  is  a  bktoiTy  in 
short,  worthy  of  being  placed  at  the  sidaof  that  on  Uie  lite- 
xatnre  of  Italy  by  Tixabosebi,  wfao^  hanng  tonebed  npon  the 
fine  arts  at  the  ovtset  of  his  labonn^  often  mged  his  aneient 
friend  and  eoUeagae  to  dilate  npon  a  subjeet  in  ereiy  way  so 
flattering  to  the  genias  of  Italy;  to  Italy  whieh,  however 
nralled  by  othernatioas  in  ndenee  and  in  fiteratare,  stands 
trinuB^hant  and  akoe  in  ito  ereatire  mind  of  art 

It  i%  howerei^  dilBonh  to  coarrey  a  jnst  idea  of  a  work 
compoacd  iqienso  enkigad  and  complete  a  scale ;  which  em- 
braces a  period  of  about  six  centuries,  and  fourteen  Italian 
schools^  bat  treated  with  sneh  rapidity  and  precision,  as  to 
fonn  in  itself  %  eompendinm  of  whatever  wa  meet  with  in  so 
many  Tolamesof  galdBi^  catalogues,  desoriptioBS  of  chnrehes 
and  palaces^  and  in  so  many  lives  ef  artists  thronghout  the 
whole  of  Italy.* 

It  ii  known  that  Biofaardson  e^qpressed  a  widi  that  some 
historian  would  eeUsct  these  scattered  aeeomits  relating  to  the 
art  of  painti]^  at  the  same  time  notbg  down  its  progress 
and  decline  in  every  age,  a  deflideratom  which  Mengs  in  part 
supplied  in  one  of  boa  letters,  briefly  marking  down  all 
the  respective  eras.  Upon  this  plan,  as  far  as  regarded 
Venetian  paintings  Zanetti  had  partbJly  proceeded;  but 
the  geneial  survey,  in  its  perfect  form,  <^  the  whole  of  the 
other  scho(^  was  destined  to  be  completed  by  the  genius  of 
Lans.  Here  be  first  gives  the  general  duuracter  of  each, 
distinguishing  its  particular  epochs^  according  to  the  alter- 
ations in  taste  which  it  underwent.  A  few  artists  of  dis- 
tinguished r^tttation,  whose  inflnence  gave  a  new  impulse 
and  new  lawsto  the  art,  stand  at  the  heful  of  each  era,  which 
the^may  be  ssad  to  have  produced,  with  a  full  description  of 
their  style.  To  these  great  masters,  their  respective  pupils 
aie  annexed,  with  the  progress  of  their  school  referring  to 
muik  as  may  have  more  or  less  added  to,  or  altered  the  manner 

*  Boni,  Elogio,  pp.  130-1. 
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of  their  prototype.  For  the  sake  of  greater  pezspiciiitj,  the 
painters  of  history  are  kept  distinct  from  the  artists  in  inferior 
branches;  among  whom  are  classed  portrait  and  landscape 
painters,  those  of  animals,  of  flowers,  of  fruits.  Sec,  Nor 
are  such  as  bear  an  aflSnitj  to  the  art,  like  engraving,  inlay- 
ing, mosaic  work,  and  embroidery,  wholly  ezolnded.* 

After  having  resided  during  a  considerable  period  at  Bas- 
sano,  occupied  in  the  superintendence  of  the  first  edition  of 
bis  great  work,  Lanzi,  in  1 796,  found  himself  compelled  to 
retire  to  Udine,  from  the  more  immediate  scene  of  war; 
a  war  which  subseouently  involved  other  cities  of  Italy  in 
its  career.  From  TJdlne  he  shortly  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  again  resumed  his  former  avocations  in  the  ducal 
gallery,  about  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Bourbon 
government. 

Land's  next  literary  undertaking  was  three  Dissertations 
4ipon  ^^  Ancient  painted  Yases,  commonly  called  Etruscan ;" 
■and  he  subsequently  published  a  very  excellent  and  pleasing 
work,  entitled,  '^  Aloisii  Lanzii  Insoriptionum  et  Garminum 
LibriTres:"  works  which  obtained  for  him  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  Bourbon  court  Nor  was  he  lees  distinguished  by  that  of 
the  new  French  dynasty,  which  shortly  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy throughout  all  Italy,  as  well  as  at  Florence,  and  by 
which  Lanzi  was  appointed  President  of  the  Gmscan  Academy. 

Among  Lanzi's  latest  productions  may  be  classed  his  edition 
and  translations  of  Heeiod ;  entitled,  ^^  I  Lavori,  e  le  Gior- 
nate  di  Esiodo  Ascreo  opera  con  L.  Godibi  riscontrata,  emen- 
data  la  versione  Latina,  aggiuntavi  I'ltaliana  in  Terze  Bime 
con  annotazioni."  In  this  he  had  been  engaged  as  hr  back 
as  the  year  1785,  and  it  had  been  then  announced  in  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  Hesiod,  translated  into  Latin  by  Gount 
Zamagua. 

The  list  will  here  close  with  his  '^  Opere  Sacre,"  sacred 
treatises,  produced  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and  on  a  variety 
of  spiritual  subjects.  One  of  these  was  upon  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  entitled,  ^^  II  divoto  del  SS.  Sacramento  istruito 
nella  pratioa  di  tal  devozione."  In  truth,  Lanzi  was  a  good 
Christian,  and  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  that  great 

*  Bonii  Elogio.    Zannoni. 
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jind  honoured  band  of  Christian  philoaopbers,  who,  like 
Newton,  Locke,  and  Paley,  hare  triomphantly  opposed  the 
whole  strength  of  their  mighty  intellect,  and  yast  reach  of 
dieir  reasoning  powers,  to  the  specious  and  wit^,  bat  less 
powerful  and  argnmentatiTe  genias  of  Gibbon,  of  Hnme,  and 
of  Yoltaire.  Nor  was  the  conyiotion  of  these  great  truths 
in  the  mind  of  Lanzi  the  result  of  sickness  and  misfortunes, 
or  sombre  reflections  in  the  decline  of  life.  Great  as  was  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  yalnable  labours,  he  was 
often  known  sincerely  to  declare,  among  his  prirate  friends, 
that  he  would  willingly  renounce  all  kind  of  literary  honours  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  assured  that  his  sacred  works  had  in 
any  degree  promoted  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
'  Shortly  alter  the  last  edition  of  the  History  now  before  us, 
which  he  had  personally  superintended,  though  at  a  yery 
advanced  age,  in  the  year  1809,  at  Bassano,  Lansi's  hmlth 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  he  prepared  with  perfect  com- 
poeure  to  meet  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career.  He 
had  already  attained  his  seventy-eighth  year ;  but  his  mind 
preserved  its  usual  tone  and  vigour,  though  he  could  with 
difficulty  pace  his  apartment.  He  wrote  letters,*  and  even 
pursued  his  beloved  studies  on  the  d^  of  his  decease,  which 
took  place  on  Suuday,  the  dOth  of  March,  1810,  occasioned 
by  a  fresh  attack  of  apoplexy.  For  this  he  had  long  been 
prepared,  and  only  the  preceding  evening  had  taken  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  friends  and  domestics,  thanking  the  Cav. 
Boni  for  his  kindness  in  continuing  so  long  to  mount  his 
staircase  to  visit  an  old  man. 


*  Antiquarian  history  would  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  publication  of 
Lanzi  'a  oorreapondenoe,  now  in  poeaeaaion  of  his  nephew  at  Monte  dell' 
Ofano,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  extremely  -valuable  oy  the  Ab.  Zannoni, 
his  Mocn|>her.  An  inscription  due  to  Luizi'a  genius,  by  the  latter,  has 
besa  i^aoed  over  the  fa^e  of  the  Sig.  Gaetano  Lanzi's  residence,  a 
tribnte  which  Bhews  that  the  descendant,  like  the  oonntrymen,  of  that 
historian,  ia  xealovs  to  promote  his  fame.— Ed. 
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When  defached  Ustorin  bdoovie  so  nnmerou  that  they  can  neither 
be  asOy  coUeeted  nor  pemaed,  the  imbKc  intereat  requirea  a  writer 
capable  of  arranging  and  embodying  them  in  the  form  of  a  general  hiato- 
rical  naratiYe ;  not,  indeed,  by  ndniite  detaila,  bat  by  selecting  ftom  cadi 
that  which  apfeara  moat  intereating  and  inatrectiYe.  Hence  it  mostly 
happens,  that  the  diflbaer  compoei&nfl  of  eariier  ages  are  found  to  give 
place  to  eompendinma,  and  to  anodnct  history.  If  tUs  desire  haa  pre- 
Tailed  in  fonner  timea,  it  is  more  especially  Che  characteriatic  of  our  own. 
We  live  in  an  age  highly  faTonrabla  to  the  caltiyation  of  intellect :  the 
bonndariea  of  acime  are  extended  beyond  what  onr  fbrefiithera  oonld  have 
hoped;  and  we  become  anziona  to  diacover  the  readiest  methods  of 
obtaining  a  eompetemt  knowledge  of  a  few  actences,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  them  alL  On  the  other  hand,  the  ages  preceding  ours,  since  the 
reyiTal  of  learning,  being  more  oecopied  about  words  San  things,  and 
admiring  certain  objeota  that  now  aeem  triTial,  have  produced  historical 
eompoaitiona,  the  sepamte  nature  of  which  demands  combination,  no  less 
than  their  prolixity  requirea  abridgment. 

Theae  obaerrationa  are  espedally  applicable  to  the  history  of  painting. 
Ita  maleriala  are  found  ready  prepared,  scattered  through  numeroua 
aiemoira  of  artiafes  of  every  bAshA  whidi,  Irom  time  to  time,  have  been 
given  to  the  public ;  and  additional  artidea  are  supplied  by  dictionaries  of 
itt,  letters  on  paintings  guidca  to  several  cities,  c^ogues  of  various  col- 
leetiona,  and  l^  tracta  relating  to  different  artiats,  which  have  been  pub- 
lidied  in  Italy.  But  theae  aooounta,  independent  of  want  of  connexion, 
■la  not  usefol  to  the  generality  of  readers.  Who,  indeed,  could  form  a 
just  idea  of  painting  in  Italy  by  perunng  the  works  of  certain  historians 
of  latter  ages,  and  some  even  of  our  own  time,  which  abound  in  invec- 
tives, and  in  attempts  to  exalt  fkvourile  masters  above  the  artiste  of  all 
otber  adioola  ;*  and  which  confer  eulogies  indiscriminately  upon  profes- 
•OTB  of  first,  seeond,  or  third  rate  merit  ?f  How  few  are  then  who  feel 
intereated  in  knowing  aU  that  is  said  of  the  artists  with  so  much  verbosity 
"by  Vasari,  Paaooli,  or  Baldinucd :  their  low  jests,  their  amoura,  their 

^  Tins  munidpal  and  party  spirit  has  always  reigned  in  Italy,  and 
Yaaari  is  by  no  meana  exempt  from  this  fault. 

t  See  A^arotti,  **  Saggio  sopra  la  Fittnra,"  in  the  chapter  DeUa  crittca 
'  \  at  PUiore, 
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private  afl&in,  and  their  eooentricitieB !  What  do  we  learn  by  beinf  in  ■ 
formed  of  the  jeakraaies  of  the  Florentine  artists,  the  qnanels  of  tfaa 
Roman,  or  the  boasts  of  the  Bolognian  sdiools  i  Who  can  endore  the 
verbal  accoracy  with  which  their  wUls  and  testaments  are  recorded,  even 
to  the  subscription  of  the  notary,  as  if  the  author  had  been  drawing  vp  a 
legal  docnment ;  or  the  descriptions  of  their  stature  and  physiognomy* 
more  minute  than  the  ancients  aiibrd  ns  of  Alexander  or  Augustus  ^* 
Not  that  I  object  to  the  introduction  of  such  particulars  in  the  lives  of 
the  great  luminaries  of  srt ;  in  a  Raifaello  or  a  Caracd  minute  circum- 
stances derive  interest  from  the  subject ;  but  how  intolerable  do  tiiey  be- 
come in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  individual,  where  the  principsl  incidents 
are  little  interesting  1  Suetonius  has  not  written  the  lives  of  his  Cttsars 
and  his  grammarians  in  the  same  manner :  the  former  he  has  rendered 
familiar  to  the  reader ;  the  latter  are  merely  noticed. 

llie  tastes  of  individuals,  however,  are  different ;  some  people  delight  in 
minutiae,  as  it  regards  both  tiie  present  and  the  past ;  and  stnoe  it  may  be 
of  utility  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be  inclined  to  give  a  very  full  and 
perfect  history  of  every  thing  relating  to  Italian  painting,  let  us  view  with 
mdulgenoe  those  who  employed  themselves  in  compiling  lives  so  oopiousy 
and  let  those  who  have  tmie  to  spare,  beguile  it  with  their  pemssl.  At 
the  same  time,  r^ard  should  be  paid  to  that  respectable  daas  of 
resders,  who,  in  a  history  of  painting,  would  rather  contemplate  the  artist 
than  tiie  man ;  who  are  less  solicitous  to  become  scquaintwd  with  the 
character  of  a  single  painter,  whose  insulated  history  csnnot  prove  instruc- 
tive, than  with  the  genius,  the  method,  the  invention,  and  style  of  a 
great  number  of  artists,  with  their  characteristics,  their  merits,  and  their 
rank,  the  result  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  whole  art. 

To  this  object  there  is  no  one  whom  I  know  who  has  hitherto  dedicated 
his  pen,  although  it  seems  to  be  recommended  no  less  by  the  passion 
indulged  by  princes  for  the  fine  arts,  than  by  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  tlusm  among  all  ranks.  Hie  habit  of  travelling,  rendered  familiar  by 
the  example  of  many  great  sovereigns,  the  trsffic  m  pictures,  now  become 
a  branch  of  commerce  important  to  Italy,  and  the  philosophic  genius  of 
an  age  which  shuns  prolixity,  and  requires  systematic  arrangement,  are 
additional  incentives  to  the  task.  It  is  true,  that  some  pleasing  and 
instructive  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  painters  have  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  d'ArgenviUe,  in  France ;  and  various  epitomes  have  appeared, 
in  which  the  style  of  painting  alone  is  discussed.t    But  without  taking 

*  For  this  feult,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Acrxbia^  Paacoli  has  been 
sharply  reproved.  He  has  informed  ns  which  arikong  the  artists  pould 
boast  a  becoming  and  proportionate  nose,  which  hA  it  short  or  long, 
aquiline  or  snubbed,  sharp  or  hollow.  He  observes  that  sudi  an  artist 
was  neither  tall  nor  large  of  stature,  neither  handsome  nor  plain  in  his 
physiognomy ;  and  who  would  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  inquire 
about  it  ?  The  sole  utility  that  can  attend  such  inquiries  is,  the  chance 
of  detecting  some  impostor,  who  might  attempt  to  palm  upon  us  for  a 
genuine  portrait  the  likeness  of  some  other  individual.  Engravings,  how- 
ever, are  the  best  security  against  similar  impositions. 

t  In  tiie  **  Magasin  Encyclop^dique,"  (An.  viii.  torn.  iv.  p.  63),  there 
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into  account  the  corruption  of  the  names  of  our  ooantrynen  in  whidi 
their  authors  have  indulged,  or  their  omission  of  celebrated  Italians, 
while  they  record  less  eminent  artists  of  other  coontries,  no  work  of  this 
kmd,  still  lest  any  dictUmary,  can  afford  ns  a  systematic  history  of  paint- 
ing. None  of  these  exhibit  pictores,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ezpiession, 
in  which  we  trace  at  a  glance  the  progress  and  series  of  events ;  none  of 
them  exhibit  the  principal  masters  of  the  art  in  a  conspicnoos  point  of 
▼iew,  while  inferior  artists  are  reduced  to  their  proper  sue  and  statioii. 
Far  less  can  we  discorer  in  them  those  epochs  and  rerolutions  of  tiie  art^ 
wiadk  the  judicions  reader  most  anxious^r  desires  to  know,  as  the  source 
finom  which  he  may  trace  the  causes  that  We  contributed  to  its  reviTsl  or 
its  dedine ;.  or  from  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  recoDect  the  series  and 
arrangement  of  the  facts  narrated.  The  lustory  of  painting  has  a 
strong  analogy  to  literary,  to  dril,  and  to  sacred  history ;  it  too  requires 
the  aid  of  certain  beacons,  some  particular  distinction  in  regard  to  places, 
times,  or  erents,  to  divide  it  into  epochs,  and  mark  its  suocssiTe  stages. 
BepriTO  it  of  these,  and  it  degenerates,  like  other  history,  into  a  chaos  of 
names  more  calculated  to  load  the  memory  than  to  inform  the  under* 
standing. 

To  supply  this  neglected  branch  of  Italian  history,  to  contribute  to  the 
adranoement  of  the  art,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  different  styles 
in  painting,  were  the  objects  I  proposed  to  myself  when  I  b^an  the  pre- 
sent work.  My  intention  was  to  form  a  compendious  history  of  all  our 
schools,  in  two  volumes ;  adopting  Pliny's  division  of  the  country  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Italy.  It  was  my  design  to  comprehend  in  the  first 
volume  the  schools  of  Lower  Italy ;  because  in  it  tiie  reviving  arts  arrived 
earlier  to  maturity ;  and  in  the  second  to  include  the  schools  of  Upper 
Italy,  whidi  were  more  tardy  in  attaining  to  celebrity.  The  first  part  of 
ny  vrork  appeared  at  Florence  in  1792 ;  ti^  second  I  was  obliged  to  defer ; 
and  the  succeeding  years  have  so  shaken  my  constitution,  that  I  haTe- 
scarcely  bean  able  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
amanuaases  and  correctors  of  the  press.*    One  adyantage  has  been 

is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  edited  in  the  German  language  at  Gottingen^ 
anDoanoed  as  well  as  commended.  The  first  Tolnnie  is  dated  1798,  the 
second  1801,  from  tin  jpen  of  the  learned  Sig.  Florillo,  tiie  title  of  which 
we  insert  in  tiie  second  index.  It  consists  ci  a  history  of  painting  upon 
the  plan  of  thg  present  one ;  but  there  Is  some  variatioB  in  the  order  of 
tiMsdiools. 

*  It  was  finished  in  the  year  1796,  and  it  is  now  given,  with  various 
additions  and  corrections  throughout.  Many  churdxes,  galleries,  and 
pictures  are  here  mentioned,  which  are  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  this 
dees  not  interfere  wi^  its  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  the  work  is  con- 
fined to  the  before  mentioned  year.  Numerous  friends  have  lent  me 
thdr  assistance  hi  the  completion  of  this  edition,  and  in  parSiatlar  the 
cavalier  6b.  de'  Lazara,  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  who  possesses  a  rich  col- 
lection, both  in  books  and  MSS.,  and  displays  the  utmost  liberality  in 
affording  others  the  use  of  them.  To  this  merit,  in  regard  to  the  present 
work,  he  has  likewise  added  that  of  revising  and  correctuig  it  tiirooghthe 
press,  a  favour  which  I  could  not  have  more  hichly  estimated  from  any 
other  hand,  deqply  versed  as  he  is  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
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-krrmd  from  Chds  delay ;  a  knowledge  of  the  opmkm  of  tiie  public,  a 
tribonal  from  which  no  writer  can  appeal ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  conformahle  to  its  decision.*  I  underetood 
through  variovs  channels,  that  an  additional  nomber  of  names  and  of 
nottoes  were  necessary  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  pohlic ;  and  this  I 
aooompUshedy  without  abandoning  my  plan  of  a  oompendious  history. 
Nor  does  the  Florentine  edition,  on  tins  account,  become  oaeless ;  it  will 
evten  be  preferred  by  many  to  tiiat  pnblished  at  Bassano ;  the  inhsbitanta, 
for  instance,  of  Lower  Italy  wiU  be  pleased  to  possess  a  work  on  their 
most  iUastriooa  painters,  without  concerning  themselYea  about  accounts 
of  other  places. 

To  a  new  work,  then,  so  much  more  extensiTe,  I  prefix  a  preface 
aloaost  entirely  new.  The  plan  is  not  wholly  my  own.  Bicbardson-f 
suggested  that  sobbc  historian  shoold  collect  the  scattered  remarics  on 
art*  eepecially  on  psinting,  and  should  point  out  its  progress  and  decline 
tfaroogh  successive  ages.  He  has  erem  given  us  a  sketch,  whidi  he 
brought  down  to  the  time  of  Giordano.  Mengst  accomplished  the  task 
more  perfectly  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  which  he  judiciously  distin- 
guished all  the  periods  of  the  art,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  more 
enlaiged  history.  Were  I  to  follow  their  example,  tiie  chief  masters  of 
every  school  wou&d  be  considered  together,  and  we  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  passing  from  one  country  to  another,  according  as  paintinir 
acquired  a  new  lustre  from  th^  talents,  or  was  debased  bv  a  wrong  use 
of  tibe  great  example  of  tfabae  artiste.  TUs  method  might  be  easily  par- 
sued,  n  the  SM^jeot  were  to  be  Ixeated  in  a  general  point  of  view,  such  m 
Pliny  considered  and  transmitted  it  to  posterity ;  but  it  is  not  equsUy 
adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  a  history  so  full  and  particular  as  Italy 
seems  to  require.  Brides  the  styles  introduced  by  the  moat  celebrated 
paSatters,  such  difersities  of  a  mnced  character,  often  united  wiUi  origt- 
mdity  of  manner,  have  arisen  in  every  school,  that  we  cannot  easily 
reduce  tibem  to  any  particular  standard :  and  the  same  artists  at  different 
periods,  and  in  different  pictures,  have  adopted  styles  so  various,  that  at 
one  time  they  appear  imitators  of  Titian,  at  another  of  Raffaello,  or  of 
Correggio. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  tiie  method  of  the  naturalist,  who  having 
arranged  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  classes  aaore  or  less  numeraua, 
aecording  to  the  systems  of  Toumefort  or  of  Iinn«ua,can  easily  reduce 
a  plant,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  grow,  to  a  partieular^class,  sddii]^  « 
name  and  description,  at  once  precise,  characteristic,  and  permanent.  In  a 
complete  history  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  each  style  from  every 
other;  nor  do  I  know  any  more  eligible  method  than  by  composing  a 


*  **  Ut  enim  pictores,  et  qui  signa  faciunt,  et  vero  etiam  poetae  suum 
qubque  opos  ^  vulgo  crasiderari  vuit,  nt  si  quid  reprehensnm  sit  ii  pluri- 
bus  id  corrigatur. ...  sic  aliorum  judicio  permnlta  nobis  et  frctenda 
et  non  foripmds,  et  mutanda  et  corrigenda  sunt."  Cicero  De  Offidis 
iLe.41. 

t  IVestise  on  Pajntinflr.  tom.  ii.  p.  166.  ' 

t  Opere,  toaa.  iL  p.  108. 
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iryof  cMdiiehooL    In  tlM  I  foflmr  l^di*MB»  the  beat 
noMBt  art  m  4edgBt  who  ■pnriifwl  v  anf  diffpiwit  aekooli 
I  llMt  pnMlneed  tbcn.    A  snadv  plan  Mflni  to  Ime  ben 
by  RoUin,  in  Mi  «"  HMtorj  of  NatioM,"  vho  ^  tbM  bees 
L  to  leoord  a  pvodigiaaa  bmi  ci  nMMi  aad  evante  wittoB  tke  eon- 
pMi  «f  a  Ibir  volwnaa. 

TbD  Belko4  I  follow  fai  treatiif  of  each  aohoal  la  ■nlofow  to  t^ 
praeribedtobiaMelfbySigiior  Antonio  Maria  ZaiMiti,*  In  Ua '*  FSttva 
Venesiana,"  a  ivoik  of  iu  kind  bigUy  inaUnctiwa,  and  wall  ananged* 
IVbat  ht  has  done,  In  ipeakhig  of  bia  own,  I  ha^e  aHii|rfMl  In  tbe  o&cr 
•ckoola.  I  according  onut  the  namea  of  Imng  pamten,  and  do  not 
noCiee  every  pietare  of  deccaaed  artiata,  as  It  wooM  Internqit  Hie  oon- 
neelion  of  the  narrative,  aad  woidd  render  liia  noik  too  TolnBino«a» 
cnnlaiifinii;  myaetf  with  ooaunending  aome  of  their  beat  prod'nctwni.  I 
ftrat  give  a  general  charantor  of  each  echoed ;  I  then  dtatimnidi  it  Into 
thney  fbnr,  or  nkore  epocfaa,  aeoording  aa  ite  a^le  andernent  changea 
"i  the  change  of  taste,  in  fha<  aeaee  ivay  tint  the  «nB  at  dml  biatory 
1  finim  lerolntions  in  govemmeali,  or  other  i 


A  fsvr  eeiebiBtod  painters,  who  hate  swayed  the  pnhBe  feastot  and  given  a 
BOW  tone  to  the  art,  areplaoed  attheheadof  eadiapadb;  and  their  st;^ 
la  particalariy  deeoribed,  beeaase  the  genend  aad  chvaetorialie  teate  of 
the  age  was  formed  npon  their  aMidels.  Their  IniBM^iate  payila  and 
odwr  £aciples  follow  their  great  masteca ;  and*  withoaft  a  repetition  of  the 
general  diaraoter,  referenoe  ia  made  to  vriiat  each  has  benvwed,  attend, 
er  added  to  Ihe  style  of  the  founder  of  the  schooL  This  method,  thongh 
not  anaoeptible  of  slriet  chronological  order,  is  aench  better  adapted  to 
afaistaiy  of  ait  than  an  alphabetie arrangOBeent,  which  intetnpts  the 
noCieesof  sohofdsanderas;  or  the  medttd  panaed  bi  annals,  by  whkh 
we  are  often  oompdiled  to  make  mention  ef  the  sflhofay  before  the  master : 
or  tfiat  of  separate  lives,  whieh  inTolves  mnch  rr|Miiilisn,  by  obligiag  the 
wrHer  to  bestow  vndses  on  the  pupil  for  the  style  wUch  he  omamnids 
inAe  master,  and  to  notice  in  eaehindtvidnal  that  which  was  the  geneal 
dnaderoftbeage. 
For  the  sake  of  peispicuitj,  I  have  generally  aeparated  horn  historleal 


peiatara  artists  in  mferiiHrbnaKte,  such  as  painters  of  portraits,  landarape, 
and  frait ;  of  sea-pieoes,  perspectives,  droUs,  and  all 
in  ench  dssses.    I  have  also  taken  notioe  of  i 
topainting,  wiaeh,  tboegh  tiiey  diftr  from  it  hi  I 

*  Aleenied  Venetian,  skiUed  in  the  preotice  of  design  and  of  painting. 
He  mast  not  be  eonfooiaded  with  Antonio  Maria  Zanetti,  an  eminent 
r,  who  revived  the  art  of  taking  printe  from  wooden  bkidu  with 
Bthan  one  eoloor,  irhich  was  invented  by  Ugo  da  Carpi,  but  after- 
b  lost  He  also  wrote  works,  serviceable  to  the  fine  arte ;  and 
several  of  bis  letters  may  be  seen  in  the  second  Tohune  of  **  Lettere 
Pittoriche."  Iliey  are  subscribed  Antonio  Maria  Zanetti,  q.  Biasmo ;  but 
tfiisisanenrorof  theeditor:  it  on^  tobeq.  Gindamo,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  other,  who  vras  called  dd  q.  Aleessadro.  This  austake 
was  detected  by  the  accniate  YianeUi,  m  bis  "  Diario  dcHa  Camera,'' 
p.  49. 
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employed,  or  the  maimer  of  luuig  them,  maj  atUl  be  induded  in  the  art  t 
for  example,  engraving  of  prin^,  inUdd  and  mosaic  work,  and  embroider- 
ing tapestry.  Vaaari,  Lomazso,  and  other  writers,  hare  mentioned  titem ; 
and  I  have  followed  their  example ;  contenting  myself  with  noticing  only 
what  has  appeared  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Each  might  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work ;  and  some  of  them  have  long  had  their  peculiar  Ids- 
torians,  In  particular  the  art  of  engraving.  By  this  me(hod,  which  boasts 
great  examples,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  affording  satisfaction.  I  am 
more  apprdiensive  in  regard  to  my  selection  of  artists ;  the  number  of 
whom  may  to  some  appear  too  limited,  to  others  too  extended.  But  cri- 
ticism will  not  so  readily  apply  to  the  names  of  illustrious  artists, 
whom  I  have  included,  nor  to  those  of  very  inferior  character,  whom  I 
have  omitted ;  except  a  few  that  daim  mention  from  their  connexion 
with  celebrated  masters.*  The  accusation,  then,  of  having  noticed  some^ 
and  omitted  others,  will  apply  only  as  regards  artists  of  a  middle 
daas,  that  rank  neither  with  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  nor  vulgar 
herd ;  but  constitute  the  class  of  mediocrity.  The  adjustment  of  limits 
u  a  firequent  cause  of  legal  contention ;  and  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion may  be  considered  like  a  dispute  oonceming  boundaries.  It 
may  often  admit  of  doubt  whether  a  particular  artist  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  class  of  merit  or  of  insignificance ;  in  other  words,  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  obtain  a  plue  in  history.  Under  such  uncer- 
tainty, which  I  have  several  times  encountered,  I  have  more  usually 
indined  to  the  side  of  lenity  than  of  severity ;  especially  when  the  artist 
has  been  noticed  with  a  degree  of  commendation  by  former  authors.  We 
ought  to  bow  to  public  opinion,  which  rarely  blames  us  for  noticing 
mMUocrity,  but  fre(||nently  for  pausing  it  over.  Books  on  painting 
abound  with  oomplamts  against  Oriandi  and  Guarienti,  for  their  omis- 
sions of  certain  artists.  Still  more  frequently  are  authors  censured, 
when  the  guide  to  udttj  points  out  some  altar-piece  by  a  native  artist, 
who  is  not  even  named  in  our  dictionaries.  The  describers  of  coUectiona 
repeat  similar  complaints  in  regard  to  every  painting  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  an  artist  whose  name  appears  in  no  work.  C!ollectors  of  prints 
do  the  same  when  they  discover  the  name  of  some  designer,  of  whom 
history  is  silent,  affixed  to  an  engraving.  Thus,  were  we  to  consult 
public  opinion,  the  majority  would  recommend  copiousness,  rather  than 
express  satisfaction  at  a  more  discriminating  selection.  Artists  and 
amateurs  belonging  to  every  dty  would  be  desirous  that  I  ahould  com- 
memorate as  many  of  their  second  rate  painters  as  possible ;  and  our 
selection,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  exercise  of  justice,  which  is  gene- 
rally applanded  as  long  as  it  visits  the  dwellings  of  otiiers,  but  cried 
down  when  it  knodcs  at  our  own  do&ts.  Thus  a  writer,  bound  to 
observe  impartiality  towards  every  dty,  can  scarody  shew  great  severity 
to  artiste  of  mediocrity  in  any.    Tliis  is  not  without  reason ;  for  to  pass 

*  An  amateur  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  were  various 
artiste  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Vecdli,  Bassani,  and  Coracd,  will  never 
become  properly  acquainted  with  these  frmilies ;  ndcher  will  he  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of  certain  pictores,  which  only  attract  the  regard  of  the 
vulgar,  because  they  boast  the  reputetion  of  a  great  name. 
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mediocrity  in  alenoe  may  be  the  8tody  of  a  good  orator,  not  the  ofioe  of 
a  good  lustorian.  Cicero  bimaelf,  in  hia  treatiae  "  De  Ckria  Oratori- 
boa/'  haa  given  a  place  to  leaa  eloquent  oratora,  and  it  may  be  oAraerred 
that  the  literary  history  of  erery  people  doea  not  merely  indude  its  most 
daaaic  writeri,  and  thoie  who  approached  neareet  to  them ;  bnt  it  adda 
concise  aoconnta  of  authors  leais  cdebrated.  In  the  Iliad,  which  ia  » 
history  of  the  heroic  age,  there  are  a  few  eminent  leaders,  many  yaltant 
soldiera,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  others,  whom  the  poet  haa  transiently 
notioed.  In  oar  case,  it  is  still  mon  incunbent  on  Ihe  historian  to  give 
mediocrity  a  place  along  with  tbe  eminent  and  m<^  excellent.  Many 
booka  dcMSribe  that  class  in  terms  so  Tagne,  and  sometimes  so  discordant^ 
that  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  their  daims,  we  must  introdnce  them 
among  snperior  artists,  aa  a  aort  of  performers  in  third-rate  parta.  Soch, 
however,  I  am  not  solidtons  to  exhibit  minutely,  mora  especially  when 
treating  of  naintera  In  freaoo,  and  generally  si  other  artists,  whose  works 
are  now  unknown  in  collections,  or  add  mon  to  the  bulk  than  the  orna- 
ment of  a  gallery.  Thus  alao,  in  point  of  number,  my  work  haa  main- 
tained the  obaracter  of  a  compendium ;  but  if  any  of  my  readers,  adopting 
the  rigid  maxim  of  Bellori,  that,  in  the  fine  arte,  aa  in  poetry,  medim^ty 
is  not  to  be  tolerated,*  should  disdain  the  middle  dass,  he  must  look  for 
the  heada  of  schoola,  and  for  the  most  eminent  paintara.  To  tbne  he^ 
may  dedicate  his  attention,  and  torn  hia  regard  from  the  others  like  one* 

'*  Cm  altra  cura  atringa  e  morda 
Che  qudla  di  colui  che  gU  ^  davante/'f 

Having  described  m^  plan,  let  us  next  consider  the  three  objects  origi- 
nally proposed,  of  which  the  first  was  to  present  Italy  wi^  a  history 
important  to  hor  fame.  Tliis  delightful  country,  already  indebted  to 
Tiraboadd  for  a  history  of  her  literature,  ia  still  m  want  of  a  history  of 
her  arta,  in  whidi  she  is  confessedly  without  a  rival,  lliis  I  propose  to 
supply,  or  at  least  to  fadlitate  the  attempt.  In  some  departments  of 
literatare  and  of  the  fine  arts  we  are  equalled,  or  even  surpassed,  by 
foreigners ;  in  others,  the  palm  is  yet  doubtful :  but  in  painting,  universal 


*  I  do  not  admit  this  prindple.  Horace  laid  it  down  for  the  art  of 
poetry,  bennse  it  is afaculty  that  perishes  whenit  ceases  to  give  delight. 
Arcbhectuie,  on  the  other  hand,  confers  utility  when  it  does  not  pleue, 
by  presenting  us  with  habitations ;  and  painting  and  sculpturo,  by  pro- 
serving  the  featurea  of  men,  and  illustrious  actions.  Besides,  Horace 
denounces  the  production  of  inferior  verses,  beeaose  tiiere  is  not  space 
enough  for  them ;  **  Non  conoessero  columnie,"  but  it  is  not  so  with 
paintings  of  mediocrity.  In  any  country,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tass» 
may  be  read,  and  he  who  has  never  read  a  poor  poet,  will  write  better 
than  if  he  had  read  a  hundred.  But  it  is  not  evory  one  who  can  boast, 
dther  in  the  houses  or  temples  of  his  country,  of  possessing  the  works  of 
good  artists ;  and  for  purposes  of  worship  or  of  ornament,  the  less  e^- 
cdlent  may  suffice ;  wherefon  these  also  produce  some  advantage. 

t  Like  one  who  thinks  of  some  other  person  than  he  that  is  beforo  him,. 
— Dante« 

VOL.  I.  C 
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oonunt  yields  the  triuibpU  io  Italian  geniaa,  and  forttgnen  are  the  more, 
eeteenied  in  proportion  to  their  approa^  towards  us.  It  is  time  then,  for' 
the  honour  of  Italy,  to  collect  in  one  point  of  view  those  obsenratioos, 
scattered  through  upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes^  and  to  embody  them  in 
what  Horace  therms  teriet  9t  junctwra :  without  which  the  work  cannot  ber 
pronounced  a  history.  I  wUL  not  conceal  that  the  author  of  the  ''  His- 
tory of  Italian  literature  "  frequently  animated  me  to  this  undertaldng, 
as  a  sequel  to  his  own  work.  He  also  wished  me  to  subjoin  other  anec- 
dotes to  those  already  published^  and  to  substitute  more  autiientic 
documents  fbr  the  maccuiacies  abounding  in  our  dictionaries  of  paint- 
ing. I  haTO  ottenoBd  to  both  theae  c£jeots.  Hie  reader  will  here 
fio^  irarious  schools  never  hitherto  illnstzated,  and  an  entire  school^ 
that  of  Ferrara,  now  first  described  firom  the  numuscripts  of  Baruf 
ialdi  and  of  Crespi.  In  other  schools  he  will  often  obserre  names  o^ 
fresh  artists,  which  I  hare  either  ooUected  from  ancient  MSS.*  and  the 
correspondence  of  ipy  learned  friends,  or  deciphered  on  old  paintings. 
Although  such  pictures  are  confined  to  cabinets,  it  cannot  prore  useless 
to  extend  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  authors.  The  reader 
will  also  meet  with  many  new  obeenrations  on  the  origin  of  painting, 
and  on  its  diffusi(m  in  Itely,  formerly  a  fruitful  snlqect  of  contention ;' 
and  likewise  with  some  original  reflections  on  the  mastera,  to  whom 
▼Biious  disciples  may  be  traced ;  a  branch  of  history,  the  most  uncertain 
of  any.  Old  writers  of  respectability  often  mention  Ra£bello,  Correggio, 
or  otiier  celebrated  artists,  as  the  master  of  a  painter,  without  any 
better  foundati<$n  than  a  similarity  of  style ;  just  as  the  credulous  hea- 
thens imagined  one  hero  to  be  the  son  of  Hercules,  because  he  was  strong  ; 
another  of  Mercury,  because  he  was  ingenious ;  a  third  of  Neptune, 
because  he  had  performed  long  voyages.  Errors  like  these  are  easily 
corrected,  when  accompanied  by  some  inadvertency  in  the  writer ;  as  fw 
instance,  where  he  has  not  been  aware  that  the  age  of  tiie  disciple  does 
not  oorrespond  with  that  of  his  supposed  master.  Occasionally,  however, 
their  detection  is  attended  with  more  difficulty ;  in  particular  when  the 
artist,  whose  reputation  is  founded  upon  that  of  his  master,  represented 
himsdtf,  in  foreign  parts,  as  the  disciple  of  men  of  celebrity,  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  by  sight.  Of  this  we  luive  an  example  in  Agdstino  Taasi, 
and  more  recentiy  in  certain  mn^dUant  disciples  of  Mengs ;  to  whom  it 
scarcely  appears  that  he  ever  so  much  as  said,  **  Gentlemen,  how  do 
you  do  P''^ 
Finally,  tiie  reader  will  find  some  less  obvious  notices  relating  to  the 


*  For  the  improvement  of  my  latest  edition,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
tilie  Prince  Filippo  BrcoUni,  who,  having  purchased  from  tiie  heirs  of 
Signor  Marcello  Oretti  fifty-two  manuscript  volumes,  which  tiiat  inde- 
fatigable amateur,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  journeys,  and  observations, 
had  compiled  respecting  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  their  eras,  and 
their  labours,  allowed  materials  to  be  drawn  from  them  fior  various  notes, 
by  the  Sig.  I^isazra,  who  superintended  the  edition.  To  the  devoted 
attachment  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  fine  arts  the  public  are  indebted 
for  much  information,  either  wholly  new,  or  hitherto  little  known. 
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nmie,  tiie  oovntay,  and  tiie  age  of  difemtaitMa.  Th0  deflcieneTof  our 
tries  in  intemtiDg  names,  together  viHi  tbdr  msccancjr,  axe 
a  snbjeetB  of  complaint.  I  csn  eionae  ti»  oompilos  <rf  these 
I  know  how  esaOy  we  may  be  nisM  in  regard  to  names  which 
hate  been  gatheied  from  rolgar  report,  or  from  authors  wlw  ^tiffer  in 
point  of  ortibogmphy,giTing  opposite  leadingt  of  the  same  nuoe.  Bnt  it 
r  that  snch  mistakes  sboaU  be  cleared  np.    The  index  of  this 


work  wiU Inm  anew  dktionarj of  painten,  more  co|»oas,  and  perhaps 
BMare  aeenrafee  than  nsaal,  althoogh  it  m%ht  beftuther  improved  by  ooo- 
sniting  archives  and  mannaeripts.* 
The  aeeond  object  which  1  had  in  view  was  to  adranoe  die  interests  of 


tlie  art.  It  was  of  old  obserred  tliat  examples  hare  a  asore  powerM 
iaAsenee  than  any  pnonts  esa  possess ;  and  thb  is  particularly  tme  in 
respect  to  painting.    Whoefer  writes  history  vpoo  the  model  of  the 


I  OQ^t  not  only  to  narrsto  events,  but  to  imestigata  thcdr  sources 
and  ca!]8es.  These  wOl  be  here  developed,  tracing  the  progress  of  paint- 
ing as  it  advaneed  or  dedined  in  each  school ;  and  snch  canses  being 
invariabie,  point  ovt  tiie  means  of  its  improvement,  by  shewing  what 
ooght  to  be  poxwed  and  what  avoided.    Sndi  observatioos  are  not  of  im- 


*  Tasari,  from  whom  several  epochs  are  taken,  is  full  of  errorsin  dates. 
See  Bottari's  note  on  torn  ii.  p.  79.  The  same  observation  anpHes  gene- 
rally to  other  aathora,  as  Bottari  remarks  in  a  note  on  "  lietteFe  Kit- 
tonche/'  tom.  iv.  p.  366.  A  shnilar  objection  is  made  to  fbc  IMetionary 
of  P.  Orlandi  in  another  letter,  tom.  ii.  p.  318,  where  it  is  termed  "  a 
neefid  work,  bnt  so  foil  of  errors,  that  one  can  derive  no  benefit  from  it 
wi^Kmt  poaseanng  the  books  there  qnoted."  Aiter  three  editions  of  this 
work,  a  fiwrtii  was  printed  in  Venice,  in  1753,  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
Gnarientii  "  bnt  enough  still  remains  to  be  done  alter  his  additions,  even 
to  huarease  it  twolbhl."  Bottari,  Lett.  Pitt.  tom.  iii.  p.  353.  See  also 
Crespi  "  Yite  de'  Fittori  Bolognesi,"  p.  50.  No  one,  who  has  not  perused 
this  book,  wonld  bdieve  how  often  hue  de&ces  Orlandi  in  presuming  to 
eomct  him ;  midtiplying  artists  for  every  little  oifference  with  which 
antfaors  wrote  the  name  of  the  same  man.  Thns  Pier  Antocio  Torre,  and 
Antonio  Torri,  are  witii  Urn  two  diiTerent  men.  Many  of  the  articles, 
however,  added  by  him,  relatii^  to  artisti  unknown  to  P.  Orlanifi,  are 
nsefrd;  so  that  this  second  Dictionary  oo^t  to  be  oonsulted  with  ' 
csntkm,  not  altogether  rgected.  The  last  edition,  printed  at  Florence,  in 
two  volvmes,  contains  tbe  names  of  manv  painters,  either  lately  dead,  or 
Btin  living,  often  of  very  inferior  merit,  and  on  this  account  is  little  noticed 
in  my  history.*  Una  Dictionary,  moreover,  sffoids  little  satisfaction  to 
the  reader  oonceming  the  old  masters,  nnlen  he  possess  a  work  ]>rinted 
at  Florence  in  twelve  volumes,  entitled,  **  Serie  derti  Uomini  piil  illnstri 
in  Pittnra,^  to  whidi  the  articles  in  it  often  refer.  The  **  Dizionario  For- 
tatile,"  by  Mr.  La  Combe,  is  also  a  book  of  reference,  not  veiy  valuable 
to  those  who  look  for  exact  information.  We  give  a  single  ixistance  of 
his  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  the  elder  PaJma ;  but  our  emendations  have 
been  chiefly  directed  towards' the  writers  of  Italy,  firom  whom  foreigners 
have,  or  oii^t  to  have,  borrowed,  io  writing  respecting  our  artists. 

o2 
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portanoe  to  the  artist  aloue.  In  the  Roman  echooli  daring  its  second 
epoch,  I  percetre  that  the  progress  of  the  arts  inrariably  depends  on 
certain  prindples  vnirersally  aitoptcd  in  that  age,  according  to  iduch 
artists  woriced,  and  the  public  deaded.  A  general  history,  by  pointing 
out  tiie  bMt  maxims,  may  contribute  to  make  them  known  and  regarded. 
Hence  artists  can  ezecnte,  and  others  approve  or  direct,  on  princqiles  no 
longer  questionable,  nor  deduced  from  the  manner  of  a  particolar  sohoc^, 
but  founded  on  maxims  unerring  and  established,  strengthened  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  all  schools  and  all  ages.  In  a  history  so  diversified, 
numerous  examples  occur  suited  to  the  genius  of  different  students,  who 
have  often  to  lament  their  want  of  snceess  by  nwlecting  to  follow  the  path 
in  which  nature  destined  them  to  tread.  On  the  influence  of  examples  I 
shall  add  no  more :  should  nny  one  be  desiroas  also  of  precq>ts  under 
every  school,  he  will  find  than  given  by  those  who  have  written  more 
ably  on  the  art,  and  whom  I  have  diligentiy  consulted  with  regard  to 
different  masters. 

My  third  object  was  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  witii  various  stylet. 
The  artist  or  amateur,  who  has  studied  the  manner  of  all  ages  and  of 
every  school,  on  meetfaag  with  a  pictare,  can  readily  assign  it  to  a  par- 
ticular master,  or  at  least  to  a  certain  style,  much  as  antiouarians,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  paper  and  the  characters,  are  enabled  to  assign  a 
manuscript  to  a  particular  era;  or  as  critics  coxgecture  from  his 
phraseology,  the  age  and  place  in  which  an  anonymous  author  flourished. 
With  simOar  li^ts  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  school  and  era  of  artists ; 
and  by  diligent  examination  of  prints,  drawings,  and  other  relics,  we  deter- 
mine the  real  author.  Much  of  the  unoertamty,  with  rq;ard  to  pictures, 
arises  from  a  similitude  between  the  style  of  dUTerent  masters  :  these  I 
collect  under  one  head,  and  remark  in  what  one  differs  from  the  otiier. 
Ambiguity  often  arises  from  comparing  different  works  of  the  same 
painter,  when  the  style  of  some  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  his  general 
manner,  nor  with  his  great  reputation.  On  account  of  such  uncertainty, 
I  usually  tiien  point  out  the  master  of  each  artist,  because  all  at  the  out- 
set imitate  the  example  offered  by  their  teachers.  I  note  the  style  formed, 
adhered  to  by  each,  or  abandoned  for  another  manner ;  sometimes  marking 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  greater  or  less  assiduity.  By  atten- 
tive consideration  of  such  drcumstanoes  we  avoid  pronouncing  a  picture 
spurious,  which  mav  have  been  painted  in  old  age,  or  negligently 
executed.  Who  would  receive  as  genuine  all  the  pictures  of  Guido,  were 
it  not  known  that  he  sometimes  affected  the  style  of  Caracci,  of  Calvart, 
or  of  Caravaggio  ;  at  other  times  pursued  a  manner  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  was  often  very  unequal,  as  he  is  known  to  have  painted  three  or  four 
pieces  in  a  single  day  ?  Who  would  suppose-  that  the  works  of  Giordano 
were  the  production  of  the  same  artist,  if  it  were  not  known  that  he 
aspired  to  diversify  his  style,  by  adopting  the  manner  of  variouf  ancient 
artiste  ?  These  are  well  known  facte,  but  how  many  are  there  yet  un- 
noted worthy  of  being  related,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  'falling  into  error  ? 
Such  will  be  found  noticed  in  my  work,  among  other  an^otes  of  the 
various  masters,  and  the  different  styles. 

To  become  oritioally  acquainted  with  the  diversity  of  stjles  is  not  the 
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akuutd  object  to  which  tiie  traids  and  the  eigsr  loUdtade  of  the  con- 
Doiasew  aspire.  His  ofajeot  is  to  make  hixnaelf  familiar  with  the  handliug 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters,  and  to  distingvdsh  copies  from  originals. 
Happy  should  I  be,  oonld  I  promise  to  aoeomplish  so  much !  Eren  they 
might  consider  themselTes  fortonate,  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  snch 
pursuits,  were  tiiey  enabled  to  discorer  any  short,  general,  and  certain 
inks  for  infslUbly  determining  this  delicate  point!  Many  rely  mi:ch 
opoB  history  for  the  tmth.  But  how  frequently  does  it  happen  that  the 
andwrity  of  an  historian  is  cited  in  fitroor  of  a  funily  pictore,  or  an  sltar- 
piece,  the  original  of  which  having  been  disposed  of  by  some  predecessor, 
and  m  copy  sobstitated  in  its  place,  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  genniae  ! 
Others  lay  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  places,  and  hetttate  to  raise 
donbts  respecting  any  specimen  they  find  contained  in  royal  and  select 
galleries,  assoming  that  they  really  belong  to  the  artists  referred  to  in  the 
gallery  descriptions  and  catalogues.  But  here,  too,  they  are  liable  to  mis- 
take ;  inasmoch  as  private  individuals,  as  well  ss  princes,  unable  to  pur* 
chase  ancient  pictures  at  any  price,  contented  themselves  with  such 
copies  as  approached  neszest  to  the  old  masters.  Some,  indeed,  were  made 
by  pro£essorsf  despatched  by  princes  in  search  of  them  ;  ss  in  the  instance 
of  Rodolph  I.,  who  employedGiuseppe  Enxo,  a  celebrated  copyist.  (See 
Bosrhini,  p.  62,  and  OrJandi^  on  GiosefTo  Ains  di  Bema.)  External 
proofs^  therefore,  are  insufficient,  without  a  knowledge  of  different 
manners.  Such  discrimination  is  the  fruit  onl]p  of  long  experience,  and 
deep  reflection  on  the  style  of  each  master ;  sad  I  slull  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  obtained.* 

To  judge  of  a  master  we  must  attend  to  his  design,  and  this  is  to  be 
acquired  from  his  drawings,  from  his  pictures*  or,  at  lesat,  from  aocnrate 
engravings  after  them.  A  ge|Od  connoisseur  in  printe  is  more  than  half 
way  advanced  in  the  art  of  judging  pictures ;  for  he  who  aims  at  this 
must  study  engravings  with  unremitting  aasiduity.  His  eye  becomes 
familiarised  to  the  artist's  method  of  ddineating  and  foreshortening  the 
figure,  to  the  air  of  his  hesds  and  tibe  casting  of  his  draperies ;  to  that 
action,  that  pecoliarity  of  conception,  of  disposing,  and  of  coutrafting, 
wfaicfa  are  habitual  to  hia  charaeter.  He  is  introduced,  ss  it  were,  to  the 
difTerent  fsmihes  of  youths,  of  children,  of  women,  ojf  old  men,  and  of 
individuals  in  the  vigour  of  Hfe,  which  eadi  artist  has  adopted,  and  usually 
exhibited  in  his  pictures.  We  cannot  be  too  weQ  versed  in  such  matters* 
so  minute  are  the  distinctions  between  the  imitators  of  *one  master 
(MicheIsagelo,for  example),  who  have  perhaps  studied  the  same  cartoou« 
or  the  same  statues^  and,  as  it  wea*e,  learned  to  write  after  the  same 
model. 

More  originality  is  generally  to  be  discovered  in  jolonring,  a  branch  of 
the  art  formed  by  a  painter  rather  on  his  own  judgment,  thsn  by  instruc- 
tion. No  amateur  can  attain  experience  in  thu  branch  who  has  not 
studied  pictures  by  the  same  master ;  who  has  not  obsenred  his  selecHou 

•  See  Mr.  Richsrdson's  "  Treatise  on  Painting,''  toLi.  ii.  p.  58  ;  and 
M.  D'Argenrillc's  "  Abr^  de  la  Vie  des  plus  fcmenx  Peintres, '  torn.  i. 
p.  65. 


^^ 
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of  colonn,  method  of  separating,  imiiing  and  tabdving  them  ;  fpliat  are 
his  local  tints*  and  what  the  general  tone  that  harmonises  (he  oolonrs. 
This  tint,  however,  dear  and  Shrery  in  Gvido  and  his  followers,  hrigfat 
and  golden  in  Titiano  and  his  school,  and  thns  of  the  rest,  has  stHl  as 
manj  modifications  as  then  are  masters  m  the  art.  Hie  same  remark 
extends  to  middle  tints  and  to  chiaroscoro,  in  winch  eadi  artist  enployB  n 
peculiar  method. 

These  are  qualities  which  catdi  the  eye  at  a  distance,  yet  will  not  ahraiys 
enable  the  critic  to  decide  with  certaintj ;  whether,  for  instance,  a  certain 
picture  is  the  production  of  "Vinci,  or  lioini,  who  imitated  him  elos^  ; 
whether  another  be  an  original  picture  by  Barooei,  oran  exact  oopy  from 
the  band  of  Yanni.  In  audi  cases  judges  of  art  upproach  deser  to  the 
picture  irith  a  determination  to  examine  it  with  the  same  cars  and  accu- 
racy as  are  employed  in  a  jndidal  (fuestion,  upon  the  recognition  of  hand- 
writing. Fortonatdy  for  society,  nature  has  given  to  every  individttsi  n 
peculiar  character  in  this  respect,  not  easy  to  oovnterfeit,  nor  to  mistake. 
The  hand,  habituated  to  more  in  a  peculiar  manner,  always  letsins  it : 
in  old  age  the  characters  may  be  store  slowly  traced,  become  more  negfigent 
or  heavy  ;  but  the  form  of  the  letters  remains  the  same.  So  it  is  in 
painting.  Every  artist  retains  this  peculiarity :  one  is  distinguished  by  a 
full  diMged  pencil,  another  by  a  di^  but  neat  finiah;  the  work  of  one 
exhibits  blended  tints,  that  of  another  distuiet  touches ;  and  eadi  has  his 
own  manner  of  layii^  on  the  colours.*  Even  in  regard  to  what  is  com- 
mon to  so  many,  ewSi  has  a  peculiar  handling,  a  markinr  of  his  lines 
more  or  less  waved,  more  or  Ins  free,  and  more  or  leas  stncued,  by  wlxleh 
those  skilled  from  long  experience  are  enabled,  after  due  eonsideration  of 
all  circumstances,  to  deade  who  was  the  autimr.  Sudi  judges  do  not 
fear  a  copyist,  however  excellent.  He  will  perhaps  keep  pace  with  his 
model  for  a  certain  tioae,  may  sometimes  shew  a  free,  but  commonly  a 
timid,  servile,  and  mesgre  pencil ;  but  he  will  not  be  long  able,  with  a 
free  hand,  to  keep  ins  own  style  concealed,  emdally  in  regard  to  lesa 
important  points,  such  as  the  pendUingof  the  hair,  and  in  the  fore  and 
back;,  grounds  of  the  picturcf  Certsin  observations  on  the  canvas  and 
the  piiming  ground  may  assist  inquiry ;  snd  hence  some  have  endea- 


*  '*  Some  made  use  of  pure  colours,  without  blending  one  with  the 
other ;  a  practice  weU  understood  in  the  age  of  Htiano ;  others,  as 
Correggio,  hdopted  a  method  cotally  opposite ;  he  laid  on  his  admirable 
colours  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  breathed 
without  effort  on  the  canvas ;  so  soft  and  so  clear,  without  harshness  of 
outline,  and  so  relieved,  that  he  seems  the  rival  of  nature.  The  elder 
Palma  and  Lorenzo  Lotto  coloured  freshly,  and  finished  their  pidnres  as 
highly  as  Giovanni  Bdlini ;  but  they  have  loaded  them  with  outline  and 
softness  in  the  style  of  Titiano  and  Giorgione.  Some  others,  as  Tintoretto, 
to  a  purity  oC  colour  not  inferior  to  these  artists,  have  added  a  boldness 
as  grand  as  it  is  astonishing ;"  &c. — Baldinucd,  Lett.  Fitter,  torn.  ii. 
lett.  126. 

t  See  Baldinucd  in  Lett.  Fittor.  torn.  iL  lett.  126,  and  one  by  Crespi, 
torn.  iv.  lett.  162. 
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to  ittiiii  grestof  oBrtMoty  by  a  chemical  analysif  of  tlic  colonn* 
Diligciioe  is  ever  luidableidien  exerted  on  a  point  so  nice  as  aseertaining 
the  hand-work  of  a  celebrated  master.  It  may  prevent  our  paying  ten 
emaeaa  All  what  may  not  be  wordi  two ;  or  pkicing  in  a  choice  collection  pic- 
tucB  that  will  do  it  no  credit ;  while  to  the  corions  it  affords  scientific  Tiews, 
iaatead  of  oieating  prqodioes  that  often  engender  errors.  Hist  mistakes 
diould  happen  is  not  surprising.  A  true  connoissenr  is  more  rare  than  a 
giood  artist  His  skill  is  the  result  of  indirect  application ;  it  is  acquired 
amidst  other  parsmts,  and  divides  the  attention  with  other  objects  ;  the 
aasna  of  attaining  it  frU  to  the  lot  of  few ;  and  stili  fewer  practise  it  snc« 
imsufiiHi  Among  that  number  I  do  not  reckon  myself.  Bt  this  work 
I  pvctend  not  to  form  an  accomplished  connoisseur  in  psinting;  my 
object  is  to  fswlitate  the  aopuntion  of  sodi  knowledge.  The  history  of 
ffi'Titirg  is  the  basis  of  connoisseurship ;  by  combining  it,  I  super- 
sede li»  neeesnty  of  referring  to  msny  books;  by  abbreviating  it 
I  asvB  the  time  snd  labour  of  the  student ;  and  by  arranging  it  in  a 
proper  mauiery  I  preseBt  him  with  the  subject  rc«dy  prepved  and 
dcf  sloped* 

ft  ramsnis,  that  I  should  give  some  aoeonnt  of  myself ;  of  die  criticisms 
iStmX  I,  who  am  not  an  vtist,  hare  ventured  to  pass  upon  each  painter : 
inr  if  the  professors  of  the  art  had  as  much  leisure  and  experience  in 
writing  as  Aey  have  abiUty,  every  author  ought  to  resign  to  them  the 
field.  The  propriety  of  technical  terms,  the  abilities  of  artists,  and  the 
BSkirtioM  of  speeimens,  are  nsually  bettei  underrtood,  even  by  an  indiffe- 
nnt  artist,  thsn  by  the  learned  connoisseur ;  but  since  those  occupied  in 
ji  muting  have  not  leisure  to  write,  others,  assisted  by  them,  may  be  per- 
Mitted  to  undertake  the  olBoe.* 

By  the  mtutasl  assishmffe  which  the  painter  has  aiferded  to  the  man  of 
latteSy  and  the  man  of  letters  to  the  artist,  the  history  of  painting  has 
beoi  greatly  advaaoed.  The  merits  of  the  best  painters  are  already  so 
ably  discussed,  that  a  modem  historisn  can  treat  the  subject  advantage- 
o«dy.  ne  criticiams  I  moot  regard  are  those  that  come  directiy  from 
pnfesaors  of  the  art.  We  meet  withfew  from  the  pen  of  RallaeOo,  Ot 
TStiKBOt  of  Foussin,  and  of  other  great  masters ;  su^  as  exist,  however, 
I  reptfd  as  most  predcus,  and  deserving  the  most  careftil  preservation ; 
lor,  in  general,  those  who  csn  best  perform  can  likewise  Judge  the  best. 
Yasari,  Lomasso,  Passeri,  Ridolfi,  Boschini,  Zanotti,  and  Crespi,  require, 
periiaps,  to  be  narrowly  watched  in  some  passages  where  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  by  a  spirit  of  pi^ ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 


*  We  must  recollect  that  **  de  pictore,  sculptors,  fiisore,  judicore  nisi 
artifex  non  potest"  (Plin.  Jnn.  i.  epist.  10),  must  be  understood  of 
certain  refinements  of  the  art  that  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  learned  oon- 
noisseur.  But  have  we  need  of  a  paniter  to  whisper  in  our  ear  whether 
tiie  featores  of  a  figure  are  handsome  or  ugly,  its  colouring  felse  or  nstoral, 
whether  it  has  harmony  and  expression,  or  whether  its  composition  be  in 
the  Romsa  or  Venetian  teste  ?  And  where  it  is  really  exjpedient  to  have 
the  opinion  of  an  artist,  will  that  opinion  have  less  authonty  in  my  pages 
tiian  on  his  own  tongue  ? 
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have  an  undoubted  right  to  dictate  to  ns,  became  they  were  fhemselfes 
painters.  Bellori,  Baldinucci,  Count  MalTaaia,  Count  Taasi,  and  simflar 
writers,  hold  an  inferior  rank  ;  but  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  authority  ; 
for  though  mere  dilettanti,  they  collected  both  the  opinions  of  profeasors 
and  of  die  public.  This  will  at  present  suffice,  with  regard  to  the  histo- 
rians of  the  art :  we  shall  notice  each  of  them  particularly  under  the  school 
whidi  he  has  described. 

In  pronouncing  a  criticism  upon  each  artist  I  have  adopted  the  pkoi 

of  BaiUet,  the  author  of  a  Yoluminous  history  of  works  on  taste,  where  he 

does  not  so  frequently  give  his  own  opinion  as  that  of  others.    Aooord* 

ingly,  I  have  collected  the  various  remarks  of  connoisseurs,  scattered 

through  the  pages  of  history ;  but  have  not  always  cited  my  authorities, 

lest  I  should  add  too  much  to  the  dtimensions  of  my  book  ;*  nor  have  I 

regarded  their  opinion  when  they  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  influenced 

by  prejudice.    I  have  availed  myself  of  the  observations  of  some  approved 

critics,  like  Borghini,  Fresnoy,  Richardson,  Bottari,  AJgarotti,  Lacsarini, 

and  Mengs ;   with  others  who  have  rather  criticised  our  painters  than 

written  their  lives.    I  have  also  respected  the  opinions  of  living  critka, 

by  consulting  different  professors  in  Italy :  to  them  I  have  submitted  my 

manuscript ;  I  have  followed  their  advice,  especially  when  it  related  to 

design,  or  any  other  department  of  painting*  in  which  artists  are  almoat 

the  only  adequate  judges.    I  have  conversed  with  oonnoisseurs,  who,  in 

some  pomts,  are  not  less  skilful  than  the  professors  of  the  art,  and  are 

even  consulted  by  artists  with  advantage ;  as  on  the  suitableness  of  the 

subject^  on  the   propriety  of   the  invention  and  the  expression,  on 

the  imitation  of  the  antique,  on  the  truth  of  the  colouring.     Nor  have  I 

failed  to  study  the  greatest  part  of  the  best  productions  of  the  sdiools  of 

Italy ;  and  to  inform  myself  in  the  diiferent  cities  what  rank  their  leaot 

known  painters  hold  among  their  connoisseurs ;  persuaded  that  tiie  most 

accurate  opinion  of  any  artist  is  formed  where  the  greatest  number  of  his 

works  are  to  be  seen,  and  where  he  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  by  hia 

fellim-citixens  and  by  strangers.    In  this  way,  also,  I  have  been  enabled 

to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  several  artists  who  had  been  passed  over, 

either  because  the  historian  of  their  school  had  never  beheld  their  produe- 

tions,  or  had  merely  met  with  some  early  and  trivial  specimens  in  one  city, 

being  unacquainted  with  the  more  perfect  and  mature  specimens  they  had 

produced  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  my  diligence,  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  this  as  a  work 
to  which  much  might  not  be  added.     It  has  never  happened  that  a  his- 


*  Abundance  of  quotations  and  descriptions  of  the  minutest  particulars 
from  rarer  works  is  a  diaracteristic  of  die  present  day,  to. which  I  think 
I  have  sufficiently  conformed  in  my  second  Index.  But  in  a  history 
expressly  composed  to  instruct  and  please,  I  have  judged  it  right  not  to 
Interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative  too  frequently  with  different  authori- 
ties. The  works  from  which  I  draw  my  account  of  each  artist  are 
Indicated  in  the  body  of  the  history  and  in  the  first  Index ;  to  make  con-, 
tinual  allusion  to  them  might  please  a  few,  but  would  prove  very  disagree- 
able to  many. 
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tory,  embncaiif  m  many  objects,  is  at  once  produced  perfect ;  though  it 
**  '  be  rendered  ao.    The  hiatory  earlieit  in  point  of  timey 
la  end,  the  leaat  in  anthority ;  and  its  greateat  merit  is  in 
I  the  way  to  more  finiahed  performanoea.    PerfBCtion  ia  still 

I  wife  ezpeetod  in  a  compesidinm.    The  reader  ia  here  presented  with 

the  namea  or  many  artiats  and  anthora ;  bat  many  others  might  haye 
been  admitted,  whom  want  of  leianre  or  opportmiity,  bat  not  of  respect, 
haa  obliged  na  to  omit.  Here  he  will  find  a  vaxiety  of  opniiona ;  bat  to 
tbeae  many  othera  might  have  been  added.  There  ia  no  man,  of  whom 
all  think  alike*  Baillet,  before  mentioned,  is  a  proof  of  thia,  with  regard 
to  writera  cm  literary  anfagects  ;  and  he  who  thinka  the  taak  worthy  of  his 
udna  might  demonatrate  it  more  lolly  witii  respect  to  dUTerent  painters. 
Bach  judges  by  principles  pecohar  to  himaelf :  Bonarrooti  atigmatixed  as 
driTeOuig,  Betro  Perngino  and  Fhuida,  both  lamuiariea  of  the  art ; 
Goido,  if  we  may  credit  hiatory,  waa  disapprored  of  by  Cortona ;  Can- 
vaggio  by  Zocchero ;  Gnerdno  by  Gmd*;  and,  what  seems  more  extra- 
ofdinary,  Domenicyno  by  most  of  the  artiata  who  iloariahed  at  Rome 
when  he  painted  hie  finest  pictures.*  Had  theae  artiata  written  of  their, 
zivala  th^  either  would  hare  condemned  tiiem,  or  spoken  less  iatourably 
of  them  than  unprqudiced  indiridoala.  Hence  it  ia  that  connoisseurs 
win  frequently  be  found  to  approach  nearer  the  truth,  in  forming  their 
estimate,  than  artiste ;  the  former  adopt  the  impartial  feelings  of  thf; 
public,  while  the  Irtter  allow  theuiselTes  to  be  influenced  by  motives  of 
envy  or  of  prejudice.  Innumerable  similar  disputes  are  still  main- 
tained oonoemiog  several  artists,  who,  like  difierent  kinds  of  aliment, 
are  Hound  to  be  disagreeable  or  grateful  to  diiferent  paktea.  To  hold  the 
happy  mean,  exempted  from  all  party  spirit,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
nooodle  the  opinions  of  mankind,  which  are  as  multifarioua  as  are  the 
individuala  of  ue  species. 

Amid  such  discrepancy  of  opinion  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  avoid 
the  most  controverted  points ;  in  others,  to  sulmcribe  to  the  decision  of 
the  majority ;  to  allow  to  each  his  particular  opinion  ;t  but  not,  if  poasi- 


*  Pietro  da  Cortona  told  Falconieri  that  when  the  celebrated  picture  ot 
^.  Girolamo  deUa  Caritik  was  exhibited,  "  it  was  so  abused  by  all  the 
eminent  painters,  of  whom  many  tlftn  flourished,  that  he  hinisdf  joined 
in  ita  condemnation,  in  order  to  save  lua  credit."  See  Falconieri,  Lett. 
PittDr.  tom.  ii.  lett.  17.  He  continnea :  **  la  not  the  tribune  of  the 
church  c^  S.  Andrea  della  VaUe,  ornamented  by  Domenichino,  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  painting  in  fresco  ?  and  yet  they  talked  of  sending 
masona  with  hammers  to  knock  it  down  after  he  had  displayed  it.  What 
I>omenichino  afterwards  passed  through  the  church,  he  stopped  with  his 
scholars  to  view  it ;  and,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  observed,  '  After 
all,  I  do  not  think  the  picture  so  badly  executed.'  " 

t  Hie  most  stngular  and  novel  opioiona  concerning  our  painters  are 
oontained  in  the  volumes  published  by  M.  Cochin,  who  is  confuted  in  the 
"  Guides ''  to  tiie  Cities  of  Padua  and  Parma,  and  is  often  convicted  of 
^Qoneous  statements  in  matter  of  fact.  He  is  reproved,  with  regard  to 
Bologna,  by  Crespi,  in  Lett.  Fitter,  tom.  vii. :  and  for  what  he  has  said 
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ble,  to  disappowt  the  retder,  dennras  of  leunung  what  is  most  antiMDtic 
and  geaerallj  recehred.  AncieDt  writers  appear  to  hare  punaed  this 
plan  when  treating  of  the  professors  of  any  art,  in  which  they  themsehm 
were  mere  amateurs ;  nor  ooohi  it  arise  from  any  other  circnmstance  that 
Cicero,  Pliny,  sad  Qointiltan,  expressed  themselTes  iqron  the* Greek 
artists  in  the  same  manner.  Their  opinions  oohicide,  because  that  of  the 
public  was  unanimous.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  public  oonoeming  the  more  modem  artiats,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  with  regard  to  those  on  whom  much  has  been  written,  i  am 
alao  aware  that  public  opinion  aooprds  not  at  all  times  with  tratii, 
because  "  it  often  happens  to  incline  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  qnestioa." 
This,  howerer,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  fine  arts,*  nor  does  it  miMfcate 
against  sn  historian  who  aims  more  at  fidelity  of  narrative,  and  impar.- 
tiality  of  pablie  opinion,  than,  the  discussion  of  the  relatiTe  merit  or 
correctness  of  tsstes. 

I  commence  by  treating  of  that  psrt  of  Italy,  whidi,  through  the 
genius  of  Da  Vinci,  Michdangdo,  and  Raifsello,  becsme  first  coiispi- 
cnons,  and  exhibited  a  decided  character  in  painting.  Those  artists  were 
the  ornaments  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools,  lh>m  which  I  pro- 
ceed to  two  others,  the  Sienese  and  Neapolitan.  About  the  same  time 
Gioigione,  Titiano,  and  Correggio,  began  to  flourish  in  Italy;  three 
artists,  who  as  much  sdTsnoed  ti^  art  of  colouring,  as  the  ibrmer  im- 
proved design.  Then  follows  the  school  of  Bologna,  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  unite  the  exoeUences  of  all  the  other  sdiools ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  proximity  it  is  succeeded  by  thst  of  Ferrara,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Romagna.  Then  follows  the  school  of  Genoa,  which  was  late  in 
acquiring  celebri^;  and  we  conclude  with  that  of  Fiadmont,  which, 
though  it  cannot  boast  so  long  a  saooession  of  artists  as  those  of  other 


of  Genos,  by  Ratti,  in  the  lives  of  the  psinters  of  that  city.  Commenc- 
ing with  his  preface,  they  point  out  the  grossest  errors  in  Cochin.  It  is 
there  alio  observed  that  his  work  was  disapproved  of  by  Watellet,  by 
Clerisscan,  and  other  French  connoisseurs  then  living :  nor  do  I  believe 
it  would  have  pleased  Filibien,  De  Piles,  and  such  masters  of  the  critical 
art.  Itdy  also,  at  a  later  period,  has  produced  a  book,  which  aims  at 
overturning  the  received  opinions  en  subjects  connected  wAh  the  fine 
srts.  It  is  entitled  "  Arte  di  vedere  secondo  i  prindpii  di  Sulser  e  di 
Mengs/'  The  author,  who,  in  certain  periodical  works  at  Rome,  was 
called  the  modem  Diogenes,  has  been  honoured  with  vsrious  confotations. 
(See  '*  Letters  in  Difesa  del  Car.  Ratti,"  p.  11.)  Authors  like  thoe 
launch  their  extravagant  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  gase 
of  the  world ;  but  men  of  letters,  if  they  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence, 
ought  not  to  be  very  anxious  to  gratify  their  wishes — '*  Opinionum  com- 
ments delft  dies." — Cicero. 

*  Of  Apelles  himself  Pliny  observes,  "  Yulgum  diligentiorem  judi- 
Aern  auam  se  prsferens."  Examine  slso  Carlo  Dati  in  "  Vits  de' 
PIttori  Antichi,''  p.  99,  where  he  proves,  by  authority  and  examples. 
Chit  judging  cf  the  imitative  arts  is  not  confined  to  the  learned.  See  also 
Ulruiln    **  De  Plctuta  Veterum,"  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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atitef,  his  merite  sufficieiit  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  history  of  painting.* 
Tims  the  five  moat  celebrated  schools  will  be  treated  of  in  the  order  in 
vhidi  they  arose,  as  the  ancient  writers  on  painting  began  with  the 
Asiatic  school,  which  was  followed  by  the  Grecian,  and  this  last  was  sub. 
divided  into  thfr  Attic  and  Sicyonian  ;  to  which  in  process  of  time  sue 
ceeded  the  Romsn  sdiooLf  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  given  an  ample 
index,  quite  indispensable  to  render  the  work  more  extenstvely  nseftd,  and 
to  give  it  its  foil  advantage.  In  assigning  artists  to  any  school  I  have 
paid  more  regard  to  other  drcnmstanoes  than  the  place  of  their  nativity  ; 
to  their  education,  their  style,  their  place  of  residence  and  the  instruction 
of  their  pupils :  circumstances  sometimes  found  so  blended  and  confused, 
that  several  dties  may  contend  for  one  painter,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
dime  for  Homer.  In  such  cases  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  the  object 
<tf  my  labours  being  to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of  the  art  in  various  places, 
and  to  point  out  those  artists  who  have  exercised  an  influence  over  them ; 
not  to  determine  disputes,  unpleasant  in  themselves,  and  wholly  foreign 
to  my  undertaking. 

*  Where,  we  might  inquire,  is  the  Lombard  sdbool  ?  Yet  the  author 
pves  an  account  of  it  in  vol.  iv. ;  and  Da  Vinci,  when  ^kd  by  II  Moro 
to  Milan,  found  painting  there  already  matured  by  the  works  of  Bernardo 
Zenale,  by  Borgognoni,  and  by  many  other  artists. 

f  See  Mons.  Agucchi,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  BeHori,  in  **  Vite* 
de'  nttori,  Scultori,  e  Architetti  modemi,"  p.  190. 
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HISTOEY  OF  PAINTING 

IN 

LOWER  ITALY. 

BOOK  I. 


FLORENTINE   SCHOOL. 

EPOCH  I. 

Orifin  of  the  reviTal  of  Paintiiif— Association  uid  methods  of  the  old 
Punters^Series  of  Toscan  Artists  before  the  time  of  Cimsbue  and 
Giotto. 

SECTION  I. 

That  there  were  painters  in  Italy,  eren  daring  the  mde  ages^ 
is  attested  not  onlj  bj  historians,*  bnt  hj  pictures  which 
hare  escaped  ihe  rayages  of  time.  Rome  retains  several  ancient 
8pecimens.t  Passing  over  her  cemeteries,  which  have  handed 
down  to  us  a  number  of  Christian  monnments,  part  in  speci- 
mens of  painted  glass,  scattered  through  our  mosemns,  and 
part  in  those  of  parietal  histories,  or  walled  mosaic,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  adduce  two  vast  works,  unriyalled  by  any  othen 
in  Italy.  The  first  is  the  series  of  the  Popes,  which,  m  order 
to  prove  the  succession  of  the  papal  chair  from  the  prince 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  this  last  holy 
pontiff  caused  to  be  painted;  a  work  of  the  fifth  century, 

*  See  Tiraboedu,  **  Storis  deUa  litterat.  Itsliana/'  towvds  the  end  of 
torn.  ir.  Also  the  JDissertetioa  of  Lami  on  the  Italian  pdnters  and 
8ciil|rtors  who  flonriahed  from  the  year  1000  to  1300 ;  in  the  Supplement 
to  Vinci's  <«Trattato  deUa  Pittora,"  printed  at  Florence  in  1792;  and 
see  Moreni,  P.  iv.  p.  108. 

t  See  tiie  oration  of  Mon.  Francesco  Carrara  "  Delle  Lodi  deUe  be3e 
Arti,"  Roma,  1758, 4to.,  with  the  acoompanjing  iiotes,  in  which  the  two 
*"      "  d,  Marangoiil,  and  Bottari,  their  ulnstrators,  are  cited* 
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snbsequently  continued  until  our  own  times.  The  second 
is  the  decoration  of  the  whole  church  of  San  Urbano,  where 
there  are  several  evangelical  acts  represented  on  the  walls, 
along  with  histories  of  the  Titular  Saint  and  St.  Cecilia,  a 
production  which,  partaking  iu  nothing  either  of  the  Greek 
lineaments  or  style  of  drapery,  may  be  attributed  more  justly 
to  an  Italian  pencil,  which  has  subscribed  the  date  of  1011.* 
Many  more  might  be  pointed  out,  existing  in  different  cities ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  picture  at  Pesar%  of  the  patron  saints  of 
the  city,  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Annibale  Olivieri, 
which  is  earlier  than  the  year  1000 ;  those  in  the  vaults 
of  the  cathedral  at  Aquileja,t  the  picture  at  Santa  Maria 
Primerana  at  Fiesole,  which  seems  the  work  of  that  or  the 
succeeding  age;j:  and  the  picture  at  Orvieto  which  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  S.  Maria  Prisca)  but  is  now 
generally  called  S.  Brizio.}  I  say  nothing  of  the  figures 
.  of  the  Virgin  formerly  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  now  supposed  to 
be  the  production  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  as 
I  shall  have  to  treat  of  them  at  the  opening  of  the  Uiird 
book.  The  painters  of  those  times  were,  however,  of  little 
repute ;  they  produced  no  illustrious  scholars,  no  work 
worthy  of  marking  an  era.  The  art  had  gradually  dege- 
nerated into  a  kind  of  mechanism,  which,  adfter  the  models 
afforded  by  the  Greek  workers  in  mosaic  employed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  ||  invariably  exhibited  the 

*  Poinlsd  €«t  to  me  by  Sfignar  D'Agiacoart,  a  geadAnaa  deqplj 
veraad  in  aatiqaities  of  thu  sort. 

t  There  were  gimilar  remains  in  the  choir,  the  design  of  which  I  have 
seoD.  They  were  covered  orer  in  1733.  Among  o&er  cariosities  was 
the  portraife  of  tbe  patriarch  Popone,  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  his  son 
Henry :  the  design,  action,  and  chancters,  like  the  mosaics  at  Rome ; 
azecated  aboat  the  year  1Q30.  See  BartoU  **  Antichitk  di  Aquilqja/' 
p.  369  ;  and  Altan,  '*  Del  vario  Stato,"  &c.  p.  5. 

X  The  figure  of  oar  Lady  is  retouched  ;  but  two  miniatares,  attached  toit, 
are  better  preserved ;  the  one  represents  a  man^  the  other  a  woman :  and 
their  drapery  is  in  the  costnme  of  that  period.  The  figures  are  reversed 
in  the  engraving  of  them,  which  is  pubhshed. 

§  See  P.  deU^  Valle  in  the  prefifice  to  Vasari,  p.  51. 

It  A  few  pictures  by  superior  Greek  artists  remain,  whidi  are  very  good. 
Of  this  number  is  a  Madonna,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  at  the  diurch  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  Rome.  Tliere  is  also  one  at  Camerino  said  to 
have  come  firom  Smyrna ;  and  I  know  cf  no  Gieek  pkstnre  in  Italy  better 
executed  or  better  preserved. 
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sanw  legend  in  which  nature  af^ieaxed  distoHed  rather 
than  represented  It  vaa  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  any  thing  better  waa  attempted  ;  and 
the  improvement  of  aculptore  vajB  the  first  step  towards  the 
formation  of  a  new  style. 

The  honour  of  this  is  doe  to  the  Tuscans ;  a  nation  that 
from  remote  antiquity  disseminated  the  benign  light  of  art 
and  leuning  throughout  Italy ;  but  it  more  especially  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Pisa.  They  taught  artists  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  to  adopt  the  ancients 
for  their  models.  Barbarism  had  not  only  OYcrwhelmed  the 
arts,  hut  the  maxims  necessary  for  their  re-establishment. 
Italy  was  not  destitute  of  fine  specimens  of  Gredan  and 
Boman  sculpture ;  but  she  had  long  been  without  an  artist 
who  could  appreciate  their  Taloe,  much  less  attempt  to 
imitate  them.  Little  else  was  executed  in  those  dark  ages 
bat  some  rude  pieces  of  sculpture,  snoh  as  what  remams 
in  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  in  San  Donate  at  Areans  in 
Hie  Prinuiziale  at  Pi&a,*  and  in  churches  where  specimens 
are  preserved  on  the  doors  or  in  the  interior.  Niccolft  Pisano  ^ 
was  the  first  who  discovered  and  pursued  the  true  p«th. 
There  were,  and  still  are,  some  ancient  sarcophagi  in  Pisa, 
eqwcially  that  which  inclosed  the  body  of  Beatrice,  mother 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  who  died  in  the  eleventh  centory. 
A  chase,  supposed  to  represent  that  of  Hippolytus,  is  sculptured 
on  it  in  basso  relievo,  which  must  be  the  production  of  a 
good  school ;  being  a  subject  which  has  been  often  delineated 
by  the  ancients  on  many  urns  still  extant  at  Bomct     This 

*  The  lateral  gate  of  bronse  u  of  very  rude  workmanship,  as  described 
bj  the  Canon  Martini,  in  his  aocount  of  that  temple,  p.  85 ;  and  by 
Sgnor  da  Morrona,  it  Is  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Bonanno  Pisano.  Vnm 
TasBii's  life  of  Amolfo.  we  learn  that  the  same  acolptor  also  executed 
tiie  great  gate  oi  the  ftimaziale  at  Pisa,  in  bronze,  about  the  year  1180, 
snbMqnently  destroyed  by  fire.  That  of  Santa  Maria  NaoTa  at  Mon- 
jeaky  is  likewise  his.  It  ia  described  by  P.  del  Giudioe,  in  his  accoont  of 
that  dmrch,  and  beaia  the  name  of  Bonanno  Pisaiio,  with  the  date  1186. 
It  is  as  radely  exeented  as  the  pieoeding  one  at  Pisa,  as  I  am  assured  by 
the  Cavalier  Pttocini,  aecnrately  Tersed  in  every  brandi  of  the  fine  arts. 
K  we  wish  to  estimate  the  merit  of  Niooola  Pisano,  we  have  only  to  com* 
pare  these  two  gates  with  the  specimens  which  he  gave  us  only  a  few 
yvan  altierwaids. 

t  Sereral  specimens  of  similar  productions  also  remain  .in  Sicily,  partis 
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was  the  model  which  NioooU  selected ;  from  this  he  formed 
a  sfyle  which  participated  of  the  antique,  especially  in  the 
heads  and  the  casting  of  the  drapery ;  and  when  exhibited 
in  different  Italian  cities,  *^  it  inspired  artists  with  a  laudable 
emulation  to  apply  to  sculpture  more  assiduously  than  they 
had  before  done,'  as  we  are  informed  by  Yasari.  Nicoola 
did  not  attain  to  what  he  aspired.  The  compositions  are 
sometimes  crowded,  the  figures  are  often  badly  designed, 
and  show  more  diligence  thian  expression.  His  name,  now- 
ever,  will  always  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  design, 
because  he  first  led  artists  into  the  true  path  by  the  intio- 
duction  of  a  better  standard.  Reform  in  any  branch  of 
study  iuTariably  depends  on  some  rule,  which,  promulgated 
and  adopted  by  the  schools,  gradually  produces  a  general 
revolution  in  opinion,  and  opens  a  new  field  to  a  succiseding 
age. 

About  1231,  he  sculptured  at  Bologna  the  nm  of  San 
Domenico,  and  from  this,  as  a  remarkable  event,  he  was  named 
^  Niccola  of  the  Urn."  He  afterwards  executed,  in  a  much 
superior  style,  the  Last  Judgment,  for  the  cathedral  of  Or- 
vietOy  and  the  pulpit  in  the  church  of  San  Qiovanni,  at  Pisa ; 
works  that  demonstrate  that  design,  invention,  and  com- 
position, received  from  him  a  new  existence.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Amolfo  Florentine,  his  scholar,  the  sculptor  of 
the  tomb  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  San  Pietro  at  Rome ;  and 
by  his  son  Giovanni,  who  executed  the  monuments  of  Urban 
I  v.  and  of  Benedict  IX.  in  Perugia.  He  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  great  altar  of  San  Donate,  at  Arezso,  the  cost 
of  which  was  thirty  thousand  gold  florins;  besides  many 
other  works  which  remain  in  Naples  and  in  several  cities 
of  Tuscany.  Andrea  Pisano  was  his  associate,  and  probably 
also  his  disciple  in  Perugia,  who,  after  establishing  himself 
in  Florence,  ornamented  with  statues  the  cathedral  and  the 

colarly  at  Masiem  and  GiigantL  At  Palermo,  the  tomb  of  the  Empreea 
Conatanoe  II.,  who  died  in  the  year  1222,  is  decorated  with  an  antique 
acnlptnre  in  baaio  relieTO,  representing  a  chase,  which  is  conjectured  to 
represent  that  of  Mumb  and  Dido,  and  which  is  well  engraved.  8ee  the 
work  entitled,  "  I  Regal!  Sepolchri  del  Duomo  di  Palermo  riconoaciuti  e 
Olostrati.    Nap.  1784.^'— W.  R. 

Another  specimen  of  this  sort  is  said  to  be  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Blnndell,  at  lace.— W.  R. 
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ebnrch  of  Son  Giovanni  in  that  city;  and  in  twenfy-two  . 
Tears  finished  the  great  gate  of  bronze  *'  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  all  that  is  excellent,  difficult,  or  beantifnl  in 
the  other  two,  which  are  the  workmanship  of  succeeding 
artists."  He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  that  great  school 
that  snccessiyely  produced  Orcagna,  Donatello,  and  the  cele- 
brated Ghiberti,  who  fabricated  those  gates  for  the  same 
church,  which  Michelangelo  pronounced  worthy  to  form  the 
entrance  of  Paradise.  After  Andrea,  we  may  notice  Gio- 
Tanni  Balducci,  of  Pisa,  whose  era,  country,  and  style,  all 
lead  us  to  suppose  him  one  of  the  same  school.  He 
was  an  excellent  artist,  and  was  employed  by  Castruocio^ 
lord  of  Lucca,  and  by  Azzone  Visconti,  prince  of  Milan ; 
where  he  flourished,  and  left,  among  other  monuments  of 
bis  art,  the  tomb  of  San  Pietro  Martire,  at  S.  Eustorgio, 
80  highly  praised  by  Torre,  by  Lattuada,  and  by  various 
learned  illustrators  of  Milanese  antiquities.*  Two  eminent 
artists,  natives  of  Siena,  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Gio. 
Pisano,  namely,  the  two  brothers,  Agnolo  and  Agostino,  who 
are  commended  by  Yasari  as  improvers  of  the  art.  Who- 
ever has  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Guide,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
decorated  with  an  infinity  of  statues  and  basso  relievos,  re- 
presenting passages  of  his  life,  will  not  only  admire  in  them 
the  design,  which  was  the  work  of  Giotto,  but  the  execution 
of  the  sculpture.  The  brothers  also  executed  many  of  their 
own  designs  in  Orvieto,  in  Siena,  and  in  Lombardy,  where 
they  brought  up  several  pupils,  who  for  a  long  period  pur- 
sued their  manner,  and  diffused  it  over  Italy. 

To  the  improvement  of  sculpture  succeeded  that  of  mosaic, 
through  the  efforts  of  another  Tuscan,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  minor  friars,  named  Fra  Jacopo,  or  Fra  Mine  da  Turrita, 
from  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Siena.  It  is  not  known  whe- 
ther he  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  the  Horaans  or  by  the 

*  iDtfae  '<  Guide  to  Milan/'  Sig.  Abate  Bianconi  obMnres,  "  that  these 
are  beautifiil  works,  and  that  nothing  superior  is  to  be  seen  in  any  work 
of  that  age.  Yasari,  by  omitting  this  very  eminent  Pisan,  and  not  men- 
turning  these  works,  although  he  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  at 
MilaD»  has  given  reason  to  beliere,  that  he  was  not  overanxious  in  hia 
Ksearches."  p.  215. 

See  also  (Hnlini  and  Verri,  as  quoted  by  Sig.  da  Horrona  in  torn.  i. 
pp.  199,  200. 

TOL.  I.  D 
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Greek  workers  in  mosaic,*  bnt  it  is  well  ascertained  that  be 
fjEur  surpassed  them.  On  examining  what  remains  of  his  workfe 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  one  can  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  production  of  so  rude  an  age,  did  not 
history  constrain  us  to  beliere  it.  It  appears  probable  that 
he  took  the  ancients  for  his  models,  and  deduced  his  rules 
from  the  more  chaste  specimens  of  mosaic,  still  remaining  in 
several  of  the  Roman  churches,  the  dengn  of  which  is  leas 
crude,  the  attitudes  less  forced,  and  the  composition  movd 
skilful,  than  were  exhibited  by  the  Qieeks  who  ornamented 
the  church  of  San  Marco,  at  Venice.  Mino  surpassed  them 
in  erery  thing.  From  1225,  when  he  executed  the  mossic 
of  the  tribune  of  the  church  of  San  Qioyanni,  at  Florence^ 
he  was  considered  at  the  head  of  the  liring  artists  in  mosaic 
He  merited  this  praise  much  move  by  his  works  at  Rome, 
and  it  appears  that  he  lon^  maintained  his  reputation.  Yasari 
has  not  been  sufficiently  just  to  the  £une  of  Tnrrita,  in  no- 
tidng  him  only  casually  in  the  life  of  Tafi,  but  the  verses  he 
lecites,  and  the  commissions  he  mentions,  demonstrate  how 
greatly  Turrita  was  esteemed  by  his  oontemporaries.  It  is 
maintained  that  he  was  also  a  painter;  but  this  is  a  nustak^ 
which  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  Sienese  school. 

From  a  deficiency  of  specimens,  painting  long  remained  in 
«  more  rude  state  than  mosaic,  and  was  very  far  behind 
sculpture.  But  we  must  not  imagine,  that  at  the  birtii  oC 
Cimabue,  in  1240,  the  race  of  artists  was  entirely  extinct,  bm 
erroneously  asserted  by  Vasari.  This  must  be  deemed  an  ex- 
aggeration, for  he  himself  has  recounted  several  sculptom^ 
architects,  and  painters  then  living ;  and  the  genend  scope  of 
his  less  cautious  expressions,  against  which  so  many  writers 
have  inveighed,  and  still  continue  to  declaim,  favours  this 

*  The  nosaic  Mhool  sabnated  at  Rome  ai  eaily  as  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  (See  Musant.  Fax  Chronol.  pp.  319,  338.)  In  this 
the  family  of  the  Conoati  acquired  great  ezoeUenoe.  Adeodato  di  Cosimo 
Coamati  employed  himself  in  the  (£iiroh  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1290 
(Guide  to  Rome) ;  and  aeveralof  the  same  name  exereiaed  their  talents  in 
the  cathedral  of  Onrieto.  (See  Valle,  Catalogo.)  llie  whole  of  these  are 
preferred  to  the  Greek  mosaic-workers,  w^  were  at  the  same  period 
engaged  in  decorating  St.  Mark' s  at  Yenioe.  (See  Valle's  PNnce  to 
Vasari,  p.  61.) 
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opinion.  I  shall  be  constnuned  to  advert,  in  almost  eveiy 
book,  to  their  accusations,  and  to  produce  the  names  of  artists 
who  then  lived.  I  shall  commence  with  those  who  then 
flourished  in  Tuscany.  The  city  of  Pisa,  at  this  time,  had 
not  only  painters,  but  a  school  for  each  of  the  fine  arts.*  The- 
distinguished  Signer  Morrona,  who  has  illustrated  the  Pisan 
antiquities,  deduces  its  origin  immediately  from  Greece.  The 
PisaAS,  already  very  powerful  by  sea  and  land,  having  re- 
solved in  1063  to  erect  the  vast  fiB.bric  of  their  cathedral,  had 
drawn  tliither  artists  in  miniature,  and  other  painters,  at  the 
same  time  with  Buschetto  the  architect,  and  these  men 
educated  pupils  for  the  ciiy.  The  Greeks  at  that  time  were 
but  ill  qualified  to  instruct,  for  they  knew  little.  Their  first 
pupils  in  Pisa  seem  to  have  been  a  few  anonymous  artists, 
some  of  whose  miniatuies  and  rude  paintmgs  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. A  parchment)  containing  the  ExulUty  as  usually 
sung  on  Sabbato  Santo,  is  in  the  cathedral,  and  we  may  here 
«Dd  tiiexe  observe,  painted  on  it,  figures  in  miniature,  with 
plants  and  animals :  it  is  a  relique  of  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  yet  a  specimen  of  art  not  altogether 
bozbaious.  There  are  likewise  some  other  paintings  of  that 
•eentury,  in  the  same  cathedral,  containing  figures  of  our  Lady, 
with  the  holy  infismt  on  her  right  arm :  they  are  rude,  but  the 
progress  of  the  same  sdiiool  may  be  traced  from  them  to  the 
time  of  GRunta.  This  artist  lately  received  a  fine  eulogium, 
among  other  illustrious  Pisans,  from  Signer  Tempesta,  and 
he  was  entitled  to  it  from  the  more  early  historians.  His 
eonntry  possesses  none  of  his  undoubted  pictures,  except 
a  cmcifixion  with  his  name,  which  is  believed  to  be  among 
his  earliest  productions,  a  print  from'which  may  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  '^  Pisa  Illustraita.*'  He  executed  better 
pictures  in  Asdsi,  where  he  was  invited  to  paint  by  Frat'  Elia 
di  Cortona^  superior  of  ^e  Minori,  about  the  year  1230. 
From  thence  we  are  furnished  with  notices  of  his  education, 
which  is  thus  described  by  P.  Angeli,  the  historian  of  that 
cathedral :  ^  Juncta  Pisanus  ruditer  \  Grseois  instructus,  pri- 
mus ex  Italis,  artem  apprehendit  circa  an.  sal.  1210."  In 
ifae  church  of  the  Angioli  there  is  a  better  preserved  work 

*  See  *<  FIft  niMtnta''  of  S«Bor  da  Moirronai  torn.  L  p.  224. 
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of  the  same  master ;  it  is  a  crucifixion  paintod  on  a  wooden 
cross ;  on  the  lateral  edges  and  upper  surface  of  which  our 
Lady  is  represented,  with  two  other  half-length  figures,  and 
underneath  the  remains  of  an  inscription  are  legible,  which 
having  copied  on  the  spot,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  with 
its  deficiencies  now  supplied : — 

IvnTA  piSAnirs 
IvnTun  MB  jPtfct/. 

I  supply  Juntini,  because  Signer  da  Morrona  asserts,  that 
about  this  time,  a  Giunta  di  Qiuntino  is  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  Pisa,  whom,  by  thd  aid  of  the  Assisi  inscription, 
I  conjecture  to  be  the  painter  we  have  now  under  notice. 
The  figures  are  considerably  less  than  life ;  the  design  is  dry, 
the  fingers  excessively  long,  but  these  are  vUia  nan  haminunt 
sed  temporum  ;  in  short,  this  piece  shews  a  knowledge  of  tha 
naked  figure,  an  expression  of  pain  in  the  heads,  and  a  dis- 
position of  the  drapery,  greatly  superior  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Greeks,  his  contemporaries.     The  handling  of  his  colours  is 
strong,  although  the  flesh  inclines  to  that  of  bronze ;  the  local 
tints  are  judiciously  varied,  the  chiaroscuro  even  shews  somd- 
art,  and  the  whole  is  not  inferior,  except  in  the  proportions, 
to  crucifixions  with  similar  half-figures  usually  ascribed  to 
Oimabue.     He  painted  at  Assisi  another  crucifixion,  which  is 
now  lost,  to  which  may  be  added,  a  portrait  of  Frat*  Elia, 
with  this  inscription,  '^F.  Helias  fecit  fieri.     Jesu  Christo 
pie  miserere  precantis  Helise.     Juncta  Pisanns  me  pinxit. 
An.  D.  1236.     Indit.  IX."     The  inscription  has  been  pre<- 
served  by  P.  Wadingo,  in  his  annals  of  the  Franciscan  order 
for  that  year,  and  the  historian  describes  the  crucifixion  as 
affdbre  pietum.     The  fresco  works  of  Giunta  were  executed 
in  the  great  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  according  to 
Vasari,  he  was  there  assisted  by  certain  Greeks.     Some  busts 
and  history  pieces  still  remain  in  the  gallery  and  the  con- 
tiguous chapels,  among  which  is  the  crucifixion  of  San  Pietro, 
noticed  in  the  "  Etruria  Pittrice/'    Some  believe  that  those 
paintings  have  been  injudiciously  retouched,  and  this  may 
serve  to  excuse  the  drawing,  which  may  have  been  altered,  in  . 
many  places,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  colouring  cannot  be 
<ienied.     When   they  are    compared  with  what  Ciinabue 
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execaied  there  about  forty  years  afterwards,  it  seems  that 
Giunta  was  not  sufBcieiitly  forcible  in  this  species  of  painting ; 
perhi^is  he  might  have  improyed,  bnt  he  is  not  mentioned 
after  1236 ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died  while  yet  a 
young  man,  at  a  distance  frem  his  native  country.  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe  so  from  observing,  that  Giunta  di  Giuntino 
18  noticed  in  the  records  of  Pisa,  in  the  early  part  of  that  cen- 
tury, bnt  not  afterwards ;  and  that  Cimabue  was  sent  for  to  ' 
paint  the  altar-piece  and  portnut  of  San  Francesco  of  Pisa, 
about  the  year  1265,  before  he  went  to  Assisi.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Giunta  would  have  executed  this,  had  he  returned 
home  from  that  city,  where  he  had  seen,  and  perhaps  painted, 
the  portrait  of  the  Holy  Father.* 

From  this  school  the  art  is  believed  to  have  spread  in  these 
earl/  times  over  all  Tuscany,  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  miniature  painters  there  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  who,  transferring  their  art  from  small  to  large 
works,  like  Franco  of  Bologna,  betook  themselves,  and  incited 
others^  to  painting  on  walls  and  on  panel.  Whatever  we 
may  choose  to  believe,  Siena,  at  this  period,  could  boast  her 
Guido^  who  painted  from  the  year  1221,  but  not  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find  under  the  Sienese 
school.  Lucca  possessed  in  1235  one  Bonaventnra  Berlin- 
gieri.  A  San  Francesco  painted  by  him  still  exists  in  the 
castle  of  Gttiglia,  not  far  from  Modena,  which  is  described  as 
a  work  of  great  merit  for  that  age.t  There  lived  another 
artist  about  the  year  1288,  known  by  his  production  of  a 
crucifixion,  which  he  left  at  San  Cerbone,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  with  this  inscription :  *^  Deodatus  filius  Orlaudi 
de  Luca  me  pinxit,  A.  D.  1288."  Margaritone  of  Arezzo 
was  a  disciple  and  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  and  bi^  all  accounts 
he  must  have  been  born  several  years  before  Cimabue.  He 
painted  on  canvas,  and  if  we  may  credit  Vasari,  made  the  first 

*  In  the  sacristy  of  the  Angioli  is  preserred  the  most  andent  portrait  of 
Sao  pFancesoo  that  is  extant.  It  is  painted  on  the  panel  which  senred  as 
the  saint's  conch  until  the  period  of  his  decease,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inscr^tion.  It  is  there  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  Greek  artist 
anterior  to  Ginnta. 

t  See  Signor  Ab.  Bettindli^  "  Risorgimento  d'  Italia  negli  stndii,  nelle 
arti,  ne'  costami  dopo  11  miUe,"  p.  192. 
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diaooTeiy  of  a  method  of  rendering  his  pietnres  more  darabley 
and  less  liable  to  cracking.  He  extended  canvas  on  the  panel, 
laying  it  down  with  a  strong  glne,  made  of  shreds  of  parch- 
ment)  and  covered  the  whole  with  a  ground  of  gypsnm,  before 
he  began  to  paint  He  formed  diadems  and  other  ornamenta 
of  plaster,  giving  them  relief  from  gildmg  and  burnishing 
them.  Some  of  his  crucifixions  remain  in  Arezeo,  and  one 
of  them  is  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Florence,  near 
another  by  Oimabue ;  both  are  in  the  old  manner,  and  not  so* 
different  in  point  of  merit,  but  that  Margaritone,  however 
rude,  may  be  pronounced  as  well  entitled  as  Cimabue  to  the 
name  of  painter. 

While  the  neighbouring  cities  had  made  approaches  towards 
the  new  style,  Florence,  if  we  are  to  credit  Yasari  and  his  fol- 
lowers, was  without  a  painter;  but  subsequent  to  the  year  1^50,. 
some  Greek  painters  were  invited  thither  by  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  art  of  painting  in  Florence, 
where  it  was  rather  wholly  lost  than  degenerated.  To  this  as- 
sertion I  have  to  oppose  the  learned  dissertation  of  Doctor  Lami, 
which  I  have  just  commended.  Lami  observes  that  mention 
is  made  in  the  archives  of  the  chapters  of  one  Bartolommeo 
who  painted  in  1S36,  and  that  &e  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  our  Lady,  which  is  held  in  the  highest  ven^»tion 
in  the  church  of  the  Servi,  was  painted  about  that  pmod. 
It  is  retouched  in  some  parts  of  the  drapery ;  it  possesses, 
however,  much  originality,  and  for  that  age  is  respectably 
executed.  When  I  prepared  my  first  edition,  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  work  of  Lami,  which  was  not  then  published, 
and  hence  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  to  tefute  the 
opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  this  sacred  figure  to  Garallini, 
a  pupil  of  Giotto.  I  reflected  that  the  style  of  Cavallini 
appeared  considerably  more  modem  in  his  other  works  which 
I  had  examined  at  Assisi  and  at  Florence;  yet,  various 
artists  whom  I  consulted,  and  among  others  Signer  Pacini, 
who  had  copied  the  Annunciation,  disputed  with  me  this 
diversity  of  style.  I  further  adduced  the  form  of  the  char- 
racters  written  there  in  a  book,  "  Eoce  Virgo  ooncipiet,"  &c., 
which  resembles  those  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  nor  have 
they  that  profusion  of  lines  which  distinguishes  the  German, 
commonly  denominated  the  Gothic  character,  which  Cayallini 
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and  otber  pupils  of  Qiotto  always  emploTed.  I  jejoice  tbat 
HbB  opinion  of  Lami  confirmB  my  oonjectare,  and  Btamps  its 
aathenticity ;  and  it  seems  to  me  higUj  probable  that  the 
Bartolcnnmeo,  whom  he  indieates,  is  the  indiridnal  to  whom 
the  memctraadoms  of  the  Serri  asoiibe  the  prodnction  of  their 
Aimmiciaiion  about  the  year  1250.  ^e  same  religions 
fiateniity  preserve,  among  their  aneient  paintings,  a  Mag- 
dalen, which  appears,  from  the  design  and  inscription,  a  work 
of  the  thirteenUi  century;  and  we  might  instance  several 
ooeral  pictures  that  still  exist  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.* 

Having  inserted  tiiese  notices  of  ancient  painters,  and 
aome  others,  which  will  be  found  scattered  throughout 
the  work,  I  turn  to  Yasari,  and  to  the  accusations  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  is  defended  by  Monmgnor  Bottari  in  a 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Margaritone,  taken 
from  BaldinuccL  He  affirms,  from  his  own  observation, 
^that  though  each  ci^  had  some  painters,  they  were  all  as 
contemptible  and  barbarous  as  Margaritone,  who,  if  compared 
to  Omaboe,  is  nnwortiiy  of  the  name  of  painter."  The 
examples  already  cited  do  not  permit  me  to  assent  to  this 
proposition;  even  Bottari  himsetf  will  scarcebr  allow  me  to 
do  so,  as  he  obaerves,  in  another  note  on  the  me  of  Cimabne,. 
''that  he  was  the  first  who  abandoned  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  or  at  least  who  avoided  it  more  completely  than  any 
other  artist"  But  if  others,  such  as  CKiido,  Bonaventura, 
and  Qinnta,  had  freed  themselves  from  it  before  his  time, 
why  are  they  not  recorded  as  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  by 
Yaaari  7  Did  not  their  example  open  the  new  path  to  Cima- 
bue?    Did  they  not  afford  a  ray  of  light  to  reviving  art? 

*  To  this  HBt  of  eariT  painters  might  perhaps  be  added  the  name  of 
Fnnoesoo  Benani,  by  whom  there  is  a  whole-length  figure  of  St.  Jerome 
holding  a  cmdfix  in  his  hand.  It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  attri* 
Imted  by  Lanzi  to  this  early  age.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  ft 
label,  inscribed  Frandscns  Benanos,  Filins  Petri  Ablada.  The  size  of  the 
picture  is  2  feet  8  by  2  feet  2,  on  panel,  covered  with  gypsum.  The 
vehicle  of  the  colours  is  probably  prepared  from  eggs,  which  were  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose  before  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil,  imd  to 
which  an  absorbent  ground  of  lime  or  gypsum  seems  to  have  been  indis- 
pensable. It  is  surprising  how  well  the  early  pictures  executed  in  thift 
style  hare  preserved  their  colouring  to  the  present  day.-— W.  It 
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Were  ihej  not  in  punting  what  the  two  Qoidos  were  in 
poetry^  who,  however  much  sorpaaeed  by  Dante,  are  entitled 
to  the  first  place  in  a  history  of  our  poets  ?  Yasari  would, 
therefore,  have  acted  better  had  he  followed  the  example  of 
Pliny,  who  conunenees  with  the  rude  designers,  Ardices  of 
Corinth,  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon ;  he  then  minutely  nar- 
rates tfao  invention  of  Cleophantes  the  Corinthian,  who  co- 
loured his  designs  with  burnt  earth ;  next,  that  of  Eumams 
the  Athenian,  who  first  represented  the  distinction  of  age  and 
sex.  Then  comes  that  o^  Cimon  of  Cleonse,  who  first  ex- 
pressed the  various  attitudes  of  the  head,  and  aimed  at  repre- 
senting the  truth,  even  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  the 
folds  of  the  garments.  Thus,  the  merits  of  each  city,  and 
every  artist,  appear  in  ancient  history ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
just  that  the  same  should  be  done,  as  far  as  poanble,  in 
modem  history.  These  observations  may,  at  present,  suffice 
in  regard  to  a  subject  that  has  been  made  a  source  of  com- 
plaint and  dispute  among  many  writers. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  no  city  to 
which  painting  is  more  indebted  than  to  Florence,  nor  any 
name  more  proper  to  mark  an  epoch,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  Padre  della  Yalle,*  than  that  of  Cimabue.  The 
artists  before  mentioned  had  few  followers;  their  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Siena,  languished,  and  were 

*  This  writer  has  thrown  much  Hg;fat  upon  the  histoiy  of  our  earif 
painters,  Irom  which  I  have  dented  much  benefit ;  bnt  in  the  heat  of 
dispute  he  has  frequentW  depredated  Cimabue  in  a  way  which  I  cannot 
approve.  For  instance,  vasari  having  said  that  '*  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  perfection  of  the  art/'  delta  Yalle  asserts,  that  '*  he  did  it  neither 
good  nor  harm;"  and  that  baring  dosely  examined  the  pictores  of 
Cimabue,  "  ho  has  found  them  in  a  ruder  style  than  appears  in  those  of 
Giunta  Ksano,  of  Guido  da  Siena,  of  Jaoopo  da  Turrita,  &c."  (torn.  i. 
p.  235.)  Of  the  two  last  I  shall  speak  elsewhere.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  the  writer  contradicts  himself  four  pages  after ;  when,  commenting 
on  another  passage  of  the  historian  relating  to  certain  pictures  of  Cimabue, 
executed  in  Asstsi  in  the  faiferior  church  of  S.  Francesco,  he  says,  that 
**  he  there,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed  Giunta  Pisano."  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  was  his  first  work,  or  amongst  the  first  that  Cimabue 
painted  in  Assisi.  When  he  went  thither,  therefore,  he  was  a  better 
artist  than  Giunta.  How,  then,  when  he  worked  in  the  superior  church, 
in  Assisi,  and  in  to  many  other  places,  did  he  become  so  bad  a  painter, 
and  more  uncouth  than  Giunta  himself  ? 
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either  gradually  diqwrsed,  or  united  themeelves  to  that  of 
Florence.  This  school  in  a  short  time  eclipsed  eTexy  other, 
and  has  continued  to  flourish  in  a  proud  snccession  of  artists, 
uninterrupted  even  down  to  our  own  days.  Let  us  then  trace 
it  from  its  commencement. 

Giovanni  Cimabue,  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors,* 
was  both  an  architect  and  a  painter.  That  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Giunta  ia  conjectured  in  our  times,  only  because  the  Greeks 
were  leas  skilful  than  the  Italians.  It  ought  to  be  a  previons 
question,  whether  the  supposed  scholar  and  master  ever  re- 
sided in  the  same  place,  which  it  would  seem,  after  the  obser- 
Tatlons  before  adduced,  can  scarcely  be  admitted.t  It  appears 
from  history,  that  he  learnt  the  art  from  some  Greeks  who 
were  invited  to  Florence,  and  painted  in  S.  Maria  Novella, 
according  to  Yasari.  It  is  an  error  to  assert  that  they 
painted  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi,  which  was  built  a  cen- 
tury after,  together  with  the  church;  it  was  certainly  in 
another  chapel,  under  the  church,  where  those  Greek  paint- 
ings were  covered  with  plaster,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
^tilers,  the  work  of  a  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  j: 

Not  long  ttnce  a  part  of  the  new  plaster  f^l  down,  and 
some  of  the  very  rude  figures  of  those  Greek  painters  became 
again  visible.  It  is  probable  that  Cimabne  imitated  them  in 
early  life,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  painted  the  S.  Francesco 
and  the  little  legends  which  surround  it  in  the  church  of 
8.  Croce.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  doubtful  who  painted 
this  picture;   at  least)  it  neither  has  the  manner  nor  the 

*  See  Baldinnoci,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  Florentine  edition^  1767«  where  it  it 
said  that  the  Cimabuoi  were  also  called  Gnaltieri. 

t  Bat  fee  Baldinood  in  **  VegUa/'  p.  87. 

t  We  read,  in  the  preface  to  the  Sienese  edition  of  Vanri's  "  Lives  " 
(jp»  17),  aa  follows  :  '*  To  Giuita  and  to  the  other  artists  of  Pisa,  as  heads 
of  the  school,  was  g;iTen  the  principal  direction  of  adorning  the  Franciscan 
cbnrch ;  and  Cimabae  and  Giotto  are  known  to  have  been  either  disciples 
or  aasist'ints  in  their  jchool,  in  which  they  produced  several  important 
-works.  Gioota  had  the  direction  of  his  assistant  as  long  as  he  resided 
there,  which  may  hate  been  even  snbseqaent  to  1236.  But  how  sre  we 
to  suppose  that  he  could  have  been  at  Assisi  so  long  as  to  permit  Cimabue 
(who.  was  bom  in  1240,  and  went  to  Assisi  about  1265)  to  assist,  to 
receive  instructions  from,  and  to  succeed  him  ?  Such  a  supposition  is 
«tiU  more  untenable  as  regards  Giotto,  who  was  mvited  to  Assisi  many 
jears  afterwards."— Vasaii. 
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colouring  of  the  works  of  Oimaboe,  even  when  jonng.  I 
may  refer  to  the  S.  Geoilia,  with  the  implements  of  her  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  and  which  was 
siterwadpds  remored  to  that  of  Son  Ste£uio,  a  picture  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  S.  Francesco. 

However  this  may  be,  CKloTanni,  like  other  Italians  of  his 
age,  got  the  better  of  his  Greek  education,  which  seems  to 
hare  consisted  in  one  artist  copying  another  without  adding 
any  thing  to  the  practice  of  his  master.    He  consulted  nature, 
he  corrected  in  part  the  rectilinear  forms  of  \ua  design,  he 
gave  expression  to  the  heads,  he  folded  the  drapery,  and  he 
grouped  the  figures  with  much  greater  art  than  the  Greeks. 
His  talent  did  not  consist  in  the  graceful.     His  Madonnas 
have  no  beauty,  his  angels  in  the  same  piece  have  all  the 
same  forms.     Wild  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  heads  full  of  character,  especially  in  those  of 
old  men,  impressing  an  indescribable  degree  of  bold  sublimity, 
which  i^e  modems  have  not  been  able  greatly  to  surpass. 
Vast  and  inventive  in  conception,  he  executed  large  compo- 
sitions, and  expressed  them  in  grand  proportions.    His  two 
great  altar-pieces  of  the  Madonna^  at  Florence,  the  one  in  * 
ihe  church  of  the  Dominicans^  the  other  in  that  of  the  Tri- 
nity, with  the  grand  figures  of  the  prophets,  do  not  give  so 
good  an  idea  of  his  style  as  his  fresco  paintings  in  the  church 
of  Assisi,  where  he  appears  truly  magnificent  for  the  ago  in 
wMeh  he  lived.     In  Uiese  histories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  such  as  remain,  he  appears  an  Ennius,  who,  amid 
the  rudeness  of  Roman  epic  poetry,  gave  flashes  of  genius 
not  displeasing  to  a  Virgil.     Vasari  speaks  of  him  with  ad- 
miration for  the  vigour  of  his  colouring,  and  justly  so  of  the 
pictures  in  the  ceiling.    They  are  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  although  some  of  the  figures  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Virgin  in  particular,  retain  much  of  the  Greek  man- 
ner, others  representing  the  Evangelists,  and  Doctors  in- 
structing the  Monks  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  from  their 
chairs,  exhibit  an  originality  of  conception  and  arrangement 
that  does  not  appear  in  contemporary  works.     The  colouring 
is  bold,  the  proportions  are  gigantic  even  in  the  distance,  and 
not  badly  preserved  ;  in  short,  painting  may  there  be  said  to 
have  almost  advanced  beyond  what  the  mosaic  worker  at  first 
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attempted  to  do.  The  whole  of  these,  indeed,  are  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  not  to  be  recounted  in 
one  history,  and  form  beyond  question  the  distinguishing 
excellence  of  the  Florentine  artist,  when  put  into  competition 
with  either  the  Pisans  or  the  Sienese.  Nor  do  I  perceive 
how,  after  the  authority  of  Yasari,  who  assigns  the  work  of 
the  ceiling  to  Cimabue,  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  fire 
centuries,  P.  della  Yalle  is  justified  at  this  day,  in  ascribing 
that  painting  to  Giotto^  a  painter  of  a  milder  genius.  If  he 
was  induced  to  prefer  other  artists  to  Cimabue,  because  they 
gare  the  eyes  less  fierceness,  and  the  nose  a  finer  shape,  these 
circumstances  appear  to  me  too  insiynifieant  to  degrade  Cima- 
bue from  that  rank  which  he  enjoys  in  impartial  history.* 
He  has,  moreover,  asserted,  that  Cimabue  neither  promoted 
nor  injured  the  Florentine  schod  by  his  productions,  a  harsh 
judgment,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  perused  so  manr 
old  writers  belonging  to  the  city  who  have  celebrated  his 
merits,  and  of  those  who  have  studied  the  works  of  the  Flo- 
rentine artists  before  his  time,  and  seen  how  greatly  Cimabue 
surpasses  them. 

If  Cimabue  mm  the  Michelangelo  of  that  age,  Giotto 
was  the  Raffiiello.  Painting,  in  his  hands^  became  so  ele* 
guat,  that  none  of  his  school,  nor  of  any  other,  till  the  time 
of  Masacdo,  surpassed,  or  even  equalled  him,  at  least  in 
gracefulness  of  manner.  Giotto  was  bom  in  the  countty, 
and  was  bred  a  shepherd;  but  he  was  likewise  bom  a 
painter ;  and  continually  exerdsed  his  genius  in  delineating 
some  object  or  other  around  him.     A  sheep  which  he  had 

*  To  the  testimonies  in  tavoar  of  Cimabue,  may  be  added  one  of  no 
Bttle  weight,  from  the  manxiscript  given  to  the  public  a  few  Teen  since, 
by  the  Abbate  Mordli.  We  there  find  that  Cimabne  painted  in  Padua, 
in  the  church  del  Carmine,  which  was  afterwards  burnt ;  but  that  a  head 
of  S.  Gioranni,  by  him,  being  rescued  from  the  flames,  was  Inserted  in  a 
frame,  and  preserved  in  the  house  of  Alessandro  CapeUa.  Would  a  pain- 
ter, who  had  done  neither  good  nor  harm  to  the  Florentine  school,  and  to 
the  art,  have  been  invited  to  Padua  ?  Would  the  remains  of  his  works 
hare  been  held  in  such  esteem  ?  Would  he  have  been  so  highly  valued, 
after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  by  Yasari,  to  whose  arts  he  seems  to^  wish  to 
ascribe  the  reputation  of  Cimabue.  Other  proofs  of  this  reputation  may 
be  seen  in  the  defence  of  Yasari,  in  the  present  book,  third  epoch.  The 
writer  of  history  ought  completely  to  divest  himself  of  the  love  of  system 
and  party  spirit. 
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drawn  on  a  flat  stone,  after  nature,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cimabne,  who  bj  chance  passed  that  way;  he  demanded 
leave  of  his  father  to  take  him  to  Florence,  that  he  might 
afford  him  instruction ;  confident  that,  in  him,  he  was  abont 
to  raise  np  a  new  ornament  to  the  art.  Giotto  commenced 
by  imitating  his  master,  but  quickly  surpassed  him.  An 
Annunciation,  in  the  possession  of  the  Fathers  of  Badia,  is 
one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  style  is  somewhat  dry,  but 
shews  a  grace  and  diligence,  that  announced  the  improvement 
we  afterwards  discern.  Through  him  symmetry  became 
more  chaate,  design  more  pleasing,  and  colouring  softer  than 
before.  The  meagre  hands,  the  sharp  pointed  feet,  and 
staring  eyes,  remnants  of  the  Grecian  manner,  all  acquired 
more  correctness  under  him. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  transition, 
as  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  case  of  later  painters;  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  wholly  produced, 
even  by  the  almost  divine  genius  of  this  artist,  unaided 
by  adventitious  circumstances.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
sending  him,  as  some  have  done,  to  be  instructed  at  Pisa ; 
his  history  does  not  warrant  it,  and  an  historian  is  not  a 
diviner.  Much  less  ought  we  to  refer  him  to  the  school  of 
F.  Jacopo  da  Tnrrita,  and  give  him  Memmi  and  Lorenzelti 
for  fellow-pupils,  who  are  not  known  to  have  been  in  Rome 
when  F.  Jacopo  was  distinguished  for  his  best  manner.  But 
P.  delU  Valle  thinks  he  discovers  in  Giotto's  first  painting, 
the  style  and  composition  of  Giunta  (Preface  to  Yasari, 
p.  17),  and  in  the  pictures  of  Giotto  at  S.  Croce,  in  Florence, 
which  ^^he  has  meditated  upon  a  hundred  times,"  he  re- 
cognises F.  Jacopo,  and  finds  ^reason  for  opining"  that 
he  was  the  master  of  Giotto.  (Vide  tom.  ii.  p.  78.)  When  a 
person  becomes  attached  to  a  system,  he  often  sees  and 
opines  what  no  one  else  can  possibly  see  or  opine.  In  the 
same  manner  Baldinucci  wished  to  refer  to  the  school  of 
Giotto,  one  Duccio  da  Siena,  Vital  di  Bologna^  and  many 
others,  as  will  be  noticed;  and  he  too  argues  upon  a  re- 
semblance of  style,  which,  to  say  truth,  neither  I  nor  any 
one  I  know  can  perceive.  If  I  cannot  then  agree  with 
Baldinucci,  can  I  value  his  imitator  ?  and  more  particularly 
as  it  is  no  question  here  of  Titale,  or  any  other  artist  of 
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mediocrity,  almost  unknown  to  historj,  but  of  Giotto  him- 
self.  Is  it  likely,  with  a  genius  such  as  his,  and  born  in 
an  age  not  wholly  barbarous,  with  the  advantages  enjoyed 
under  Gimabue,  especially  in  point  of  colonriDg,  that  he 
would  take  Giunta  for  hb  model,  or  listen  to  the  instruction 
of  Fra  Mine,  in  order  to  excel  his  master  ?  Besides,  what 
advantage  can  be  obtained  from  thus  disturbing  the  order 
of  chronology,  violating  history,  and  rejecting  the  tradition 
of  Giotto's  native  school,  in  order  to  account  for  his  new 
style? 

It  is  most  probable  that,  as  the  great  Michelangelo,  by 
modelling  and  studying  the  antique,  quickly  surpassed  in 
panting  his  master,  Ghirlandaio,  the  same  occurred  with 
regard  to  Giotto.  It  is  at  least  known  that  he  was  also 
a  sculptor,  and  that  his  medals  were  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  Nor  was  he  without  good  examples. 
There  were  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  at  Florence, 
which  may  be  yet  seen  near  the  cathedral  (not  to  mention 
those  which  he  afterwards  saw  at  Rome) ;  and  their  merit, 
then  already  established  by  the  practice  of  Niccola  and  Gio- 
vanni of  Pisa,  could  not  be  unknovm  to  Ctiotto,  to  whom 
nature  had  granted  such  a  taste  for  the  exquisite  and  the  beau- 
tifiiL  When  one  contemplates  some  of  his  heads  of  men ; 
some  of  his  forms,  proportioned  ha  beyond  the  littleness 
of  his  contemporaries;  his  taste  in  flowing,  natural,  and 
becoming  drapery;  some  of  his  attitudes  after  the  manner 
of  the  antique,  breathing  grace  and  tranquillity,  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  doubt  that  he  derived  no  small  advantage  from 
ancient  sculpturo.  His  very  defects  discover  this.  A  good 
writer  (the  author  of  the  Guide  of  Bologna)  remarks  in 
him  a  style  which  partakes  of  idtatuary,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  contemporary  foroign  artists;  a  ciroumstance 
rery  common,  as  we  shall  observe,  under  die  Roman  school, 
to  those  painters  who  designed  from  statues.  I  shall  be 
told  that  he  probably  derived  assistance  from  the  sculpture  of 
the  two  Pisani;  especially  as  Baldinucci  has  discovered  a 
strong  rosemblance  between  his  style  and  that  of  Giovanni, 
and  some  others  also  have  noticed  the  ciroular  compositions, 
the  proportions  and  casting  of  the  drapery  which  one  per- 
oeives  in  the  basso  relievos  of  the  early  Pisan  school.     I 
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would  not  deny  that  he  also  aTailed  himBelf  of  ibem ;  but 
it  was  perhaps  in  the  manner  that  Raffaello  profited  bj 
Michelangelo,  whose  example  taught  him  to  imitate  the 
antique.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  me  that  the  dryness  of 
the  design,  the  artifioe  of  concealing  the  feet  by  long  gar- 
ments, the  inaccuracy  of  the  extremities,  and  similar  defects, 
betray  rather  a  Pisan  than  an  Attic  origin.  This  only 
proves,  that  when  he  became  the  founder  of  a  style,  he  did 
not  aim  at  ^ving  it  the  perfection  of  which  it  was  suscep- 
tible, and  which  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  obtain 
amid  the  numerous  arocations  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  engaged.  In  short,  I  cumot  persuade  myself,  that 
without  the  imitadon  of  the  antique,  he  could  in  so  short 
a  time  have  made  snch  a  progress,  as  to  hare  been  admixed 
even  by  Bonarmoti  himself.* 

The  first  histories  of  the  patriarch  8L  Francesco,  at  Assist, 
near  ihe  paintings  of  his  master,  shew  how  greatly  Giotto 
excelled  him.  As  his  weik  advanced  he  became  more  eor- 
leet.;  and  towards  the  conclusion,  he  already  manifested 
a  dedgn  more  varied  in  the  conntenuioes^  and  improved 
in  the  extremities ;  the  features  are  more  animated,  tiie  atti- 
tudes more  ingenious,  aad  the  landscape  more  natural.  To 
one  who  examinee  them  with  attention,  the  composition  ap- 
pears the  most  surprising;  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which 
he  seems  not  only  to  suipass  himself,  but  even  sometimes 
appears  unrivalled.  In  many  historical  pictures,  he  often 
aimed  at  ornamenting  with  buildings,  which  he  painted  of 
a  red,  or  asure,  or  a  yellow,  the  colours  employed  in  staining 
houses,  or  of  a  dazzling  white,  in  imitation  of  Farian  marble. 
One  of  lus  best  pictures  in  this  woric  is  that  of  a  thirstj 
person,  to  the  expresrion  of  which  scarcely  any  thing  could 
be  added  by  the  animating  penoii  of  Ra&ello  d'UrhiBO 
himself.  With  similar  skill  he  painted  in  the  inferior  choidli, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  performance  which  has  reached 
our  times,  though  specimens  remain  in  Rarenna,  in  Padua^ 
in  Rome,  in  Florence,  and  in  Pisa.  It  is  assuredly  the  meet 
spirited  of  all,  for  he  has  there,  with  the  most  poetical  images^ 
•depicted  the  saint  shunning  vice,  and  a  follower  of  virtue; 

*  ya«ri,tom.i.p.322 
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it  IB  mj  opinion  that  he  here  gare  the  first  example  of  sym." 
bolical  painting,  so  £Ekmiliar  to  his  best  followers. 

His  inventions,  which,  according  to  the  costom  of  the  age, 
were  employed  in  scripture  history,  are  repeated  by  him  in 
nearly  the  same  style  in  several  places ;  and  are  generally 
most  pleasing  when  the  proportiims  of  the  fignres  are  the 
least.  His  small  pictures  of  the  Acts  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  with  some  representations  of  our  Saviour,  and 
of  various  saints,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Vatican,  appear 
most  elegant  a^d  highly  finished  miniatures;  as  likewise 
are  some  others  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Florence, 
taken  fioim  scriptural  history,  or  from  the  life  of  St  Francis. 
The  real  art  of  portrait  painting  conunenced  with  him ;  to  . 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  correct  likenesses  of  Dante,  of 
Bmnetto  Latini,  and  of  Corso  DoiiatL  It  was  indeed  befose 
attempted,  but,  aocording  to  Yasari,  no  one  had  succeeded. 
He  also  improved  the  art  of  working  in  mosaic;  a  pieoe 
wrought  by  him  in  the  Navioella,  or  ship  of  St  Peter, 
may  be  seen  in  the  portico  of  that  cathedral;  but  it  haa 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  now  the  design  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  appears  the  work  of  another  artist  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  art  of  miniature  painting,  so  much  prised 
in  that  age  for  the  ornamenting  of  nuscols,  received  great 
improvement  from  him.*  Architecture  undoubtedly  did; 
the  admirable  belfry  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  is  the 
work  of  Giotto. 

Afber  coUecting  aU  the  notices  he  could  of  the  scholars 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Baldinucci  endeavours  to  make  us 
believe  that  all  the   benefits  which   accrued  to  painting, 

*  ▲  book  is  niastioiied  hf  Baldimioei  omameated  hy  CHotto  wkh 
uinistareB,  with  historiei  from  the  Old  Tortamoit,  and  presented  to  the 
restiy  of  St.  Peter,  by  Cardinal  Stefawmchi ;  of  this  he  neither  addnoea 
any  proof,  nor  can  I  find  any  record.  From  the  eridence,  rather  of  an 
ezistmg  necrology,  where,  among  the  presents  made  by  Stefenesdii  to  the 
cathedral,  the  pictnree  and  the  mosdc  by  Giotto  are  noticed  without  any 
otiier  work  of  this  artist,  the  gift  of  the  book  is  very  donbtfol.  See  Sig. 
Ab.  Cancemeri  **  De  Secretariis  Teteris  Basilicas  Vadcanse,"  p.  859 
and  2464.  Some  miniatures  of  the  martyrdom  and  miracles  of  St. 
GeoigCf  io  another  boc^,  are  ascribed  to  bun  ;  but  I  am  uncertain  whe- 
ther there  is  any  ancient  document  tor  this ;  and  they  mighty  poesiUyy  be 
the  work  of  Simone  da  Sittay  who  is  often  oonfoonded  with  hmi* 
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sculpture,  and  architecture  in  Italy,  and  even  throughout 
the  world,  came  directlj  or  indirectlj  from  Florence.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
his  first  pages,  with  the  proofs  which  he  adduces.  ^^  During 
mj  researches,  I  have  ascertained  heyond  all  doubt  the 
truth  of  an  opinion  I  always  considered  as  indisputable^ 
and  which  is  not  controverted  by  respectable  ancient  his- 
torians ;  that  these  arts  in  the  first  place  were  restored  by 
Oimabue  and  Giotto,  and  afterwards  diffused  over  the  world 
by  their  disciples ;  and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
evident  by  the  help  of  a  tree,  which  at  a  glance  might 
shew  their  progress  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times." 
He  published  the  first  small  part  of  this  tree,  just  as  £ 
exhibit  it  to  the  reader;  and  promised  in  each  succeeding 
volume  to  give  another  part,  that  would  establish  the  con- 
nection with  the  principal  root  (Gimabue),  or  with  the 
branches  derived  from  it ;  a  promise  from  which  he  adroitly 
delivered  himself;  therefore  we  are  without  any  more  than 
these  few  branches  that  follow : 

CIMABUE. 


Amolfo, 


Gaddo. 


F.  Ristoro, 

F.  Sisto, 

and 

F.  GioTanni, 

architects. 


Tafi, 
I  Mb 


I     I 


Fra  Mino, 
a  worker 

in 
mosaic. 


Giotto, 

Gio.  Fisanoy 
a  sculptor 

and 
arclutect 


Ugolino. 


Oderigi, 

Franco 
Bologneae, 
aminatere 

painter. 


But  with  all  his  pains  he  has  not  satisfied  the  public  expec- 
tation, as  is  observed  by  Signer  Piacenza,  who  published  the 
splendid  Turin  edition  of  Baldinuoci  as  fiair  as  the  life  of 
Franciabigio,  accompanied  with  very  useful  notes  and  disser- 
tations.* It  is  alleged,  that  to  make  this  tree  fair  and  flourish- 
ing, he  has  inserted  in  it  branches  dexterously  stolen  from 
his  neighbours,  who  have  not  failed  to  reclaim  their  property. 
I  rejoice  to  write  in  an  age  when  the  opinions  of  Baldinuoci 

*  See  his  first  volaroe,  pp.  131  and  202 ;  and  also  P.  della  Valle  in 
the  preface  to  Vasari,  p.  27 ;  also  Signor  da  Morroaa  in  his  "  Pisa 
lUustrata/'  p.  154 :  besides  many  other  anthon.— W.  R. 
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i»ve  few  followers  ^en  in  Florence.  Tlie  excellent  work 
^Kittled  ^  Etruria  Pittrioe,**  compoeed  and  applauded  in  that 
eitj  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from  the  prejudice  of 
former  times,  proves  this  sufficiently.  Following  in  like 
manner  the  light  of  history  and  of  reason,  unswayed  by  party 
spirit,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  ohsery«,  that  among  all  the 
aeholan  of  Cimabue,  I  do  not  find  any  named  by  Vasari, 
Imt  Qiotto  and  Amol^o  di  Lapo,  concerning  whom  it  is  certain 
liiat  the  historian  was  in  error.  Lapo  and  Amolfo  are  the 
names  of  different  sculptors,  disciples  of  Niccolo  Pisano,  who, 
being  already  versed  in  the  art,  assisted  him  in  1266  to  adorn 
with  histoiy-pieces  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  an 
authentic  document  of  which  remains  in  the  archives  of  the 
work.*  Thus  this  branch  of  the  tree  belongs  to  Pisa,  unless 
Cimabne  have  a  claim  to  it,  by  contributing  to  the  instruction 
of  Amolfo  in  the  principles  of  architecture.  Andrea  Tafi  was 
the  pupil  of  Apollonins,  a  Greek  artist,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  chnrch  of  St  John,  in  some  pieces  of  mosaic,  from  scrip- 
tural history,  which,  according  to  Yasarl,  are  without  inven* 
tion  and  without  design  ;  but  he  improved  as  he  proceeded, 
for  the  last  part  of  the  work  was  less  despicable  than  the 
beginning.  Cimabue  is  not  named  in  these  works,  nor  in 
what  Tafi  afterwards  executed  without  assistance ;  and  as  he 
was  old  when  Cimabue  began  to  teach,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
he  can  be  reckoned  the  scholar  of  the  latter,  or  a  branch  from 
that  root.  Gaddo  Gaddi,  says  Yasari,  was  contemporary  with 
Cimabne,  and  was  his  intimate  &iend,  aa  well  as  that  of 
Tafi ;  through  their  friendship  he  received  hints  for  his  im- 
provement in  mosaic.  At  first  he  followed  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  mingled  with  that  of  Cimabue.  After  long 
working  in  this  manner,  he  went  to  Borne,  and  improved  his 
style,  while  employed  on  the  f&9ade  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
by  his  own  genius,  assisted  by  imitating  the  ancient  workers 
in  mosaic.  He  also  painted  some  altar-pieces,  and  I  saw  at 
Florence  one  of  his  cmcifixioiis,  of  a  square  figure,  and  very 
respectable  workmanship.  This  circumstance  induces  nie 
to  consider  Gaddo,  in  some  measure,  among  the  imitators 
of  Cimabue,  but  not  one  of  his  pupils ;  for  it  appears  to  me 

«  P.  Valto's  praboe  to  Yasari,  p.  36. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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nnjasi,  sboald  a  eontemperary  eommanicate  with  an  artiai 
eidier  as  a  friend,  or  for  the  stuLB  of  advice  on  the  art^  to  set 
him  immediately  down  as  a  branch  from  that  stock.  Yasari 
relates  of  Ugolino  Senese,  that  he  was  a  tenacions  follower 
of  the  Greek  style,  and  inclined  moie  to  imitate  Cimabne 
than  Giotto.  He  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  say  that  he  had 
been  his  scholar;  he  rather  hints  that  he  had  other  instroet^ 
ors  at  Sien%  for  which  reason  it  will  be  better  to  oonader 
him  nnder  that  sohooL  In  that  oi  Bologna  we  should  also 
olass  Oderigo,  who,  as  a  miniature  painter,  was  more  likely 
to  employ  some  other  master  than  a  painter  in  fresco  like 
'Cimabue.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  useful  to  reflect,  that  were 
the  method  of  Baldinucci  to  be  pursued^  nothing  authentio 
would  remain  in  a  history  of  painting ;  and  the  schools  of  the 
early  masters  would  increase  beyond  all  limits,  were  the 
«oholan  of  each  master  to  be  confounded  with  his  fnendl^ 
acquaintanoesi  and  contemporaries^  who  paid  attention  to  his 


It  is  still  move  strange  to  peruse  the  account  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  first  and  secondary  branches  of  the  tree, 
or,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  between  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Cimabue.  There  is  nothing  natural  in  their 
succession,  and  the  labour  is  wholly  useless  which  derires  the 
professors  of  every  fine  art,  of  whatever  country,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  from  one  individuaL  F.  Bistoro  and  F. 
Sisto  were  eminent  architects,  who  rebuilt  the  grand  bridges 
of  the  Cam^  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  about  1264,  when 
Cimabue  was  twenty-four  yean  of  age.  Baldinucci  writes  of 
both,  that  they  were,  perhaps,  disciples  of  Amolfo,  or  even 
imitators,  jud^ng  from  the  appearance  of  their  works.  But 
how  comes  he  to  found  on  b,  perhaps^  what  he,  a  little  before^ 
had  vaunted  as  a  clear  demonstration  9  And  then,  on  what 
does  thxa  perhaps  rest  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  tibat  AmoUo^ 
and  Cimabue  himself,  imitated  them  ?  That  Fra  Mine  da 
Turrita  should  appear  in  his  tree  as  a  scholar  of  Tafi,  and  as 
posterior  to  Cimabue,  is  no  less  absurd.  In  1225,  a  date 
omitted  by  Baldinucci,  Mino  wrought  in  mosaic  at  Florence^ 
fifteen  years  before  Cimabue  was  bom.  In  his  old  age  he 
commenced  a  similar  work  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  ^^  in  the 
same  style  in  which  he  httd  executed  his  other  labours," 
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8SIJ9  Yasari,  who  adds,  tliat*  Tafi  and  Gaddi  (both  his  infe- 
riors iu  age  and  reputation)  assisted  him.  The  trork  was 
*^  little  more  than  began, "  bom  which  we  maj  infer 
thai  thej  were  not  long  associated.  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary how  Baldinnooi  conld  assert,  '^  it  appears  that  Yasari 
imagined  that  Mino  was  the  pupil  of  Andrea  Tafi,"  which 
is  contrary  to  fact ;  instead  of  the  ^  clear  demonstrati<m," 
which  he  promised,  he^  has  amnsed  us  with  ^^  it  appears," 
which  is  evident  only  to  himself. 

At  length,  wishing  to  make  us  believe  that  Giovanni 
Pisano  the  sculptor  is  VkpttpH  of  Qiotto  the  painter,  he  again 
turns  to  Yasari,  from  whom  he  brings  evidence  that  Giovanni, 
having  completed  his  work  in  the  cathedral  of  Areazo,  and 
being  then  established  at  Orvieto,  came  to  Florence  to 
examine  the  architecture  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Giotto :  he  further  notices  two  pieces 
which  he  executed  at  Florence,  the  one  a  Madonna  between 
two  little  angels,  over  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  the  other  a 
«mall  baptism  of  St.  John;  this  happened  in  1297*  Here 
Baldinucoi  hasavds  a  reflection,  that  '^  if  one  compares  the 
other  works  of  this  artist  with  the  above-mentioned  figure  of 
the  Yirgin  Mary,  we  may  recognise  in  it  such  improvement, 
and  so  much  of  the  manner  of  Giotto,  that  there  cannot  re- 
main ft  doubt  but  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  disciple  of  this 
master,  both  in  respect  of  his  imitation  of  him,  and  his  ob- 
servance of  his  precepts,  which  he  followed  during  io .  many 
yeari  in  the  eaercUs  of  the  profBuion"  Every  attentive 
reader  will  discover  here  not  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
assumption,  but  a  mass  of  difficulties.  He  compares  this  to 
the  other  figures  made  by  Pisano  at  Florence,  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  Giotto ;  and  yet  this  was  the  first  which  he 
^bm  executed.  He  wishee  to  make  Giovanni,  already  sixty 
years  of  age,  an  imitator  of  Giotto,  then  twenty-one,  when  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  Giotto  would  follow  him,  the  best 
sculptor  of  the  age.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  supposed 
instruction  which  Giovanni  received  from  Giotto,  who, 
shortly  after,  departed  for  Rome ;  where,  after  some  other 
works,  he  executed  the  mosaic  of  the  boat  in  1298.  In  short, 
the  whole  question  of  preceptordiip  rests  on  no  better  auUio- 
rity  than  a  single  figure.    How  great  are  the  inconsistencies 
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in  this  account,  and  how  absnrd  tlie  explanations  and  ropeti- 
tioDS  which  are  offered !  Is  it  not  lamentable  thus  to  see  so 
manj  old  and  honoured  artists  compelled,  in  spite  of  histoiy, 
to  become  pupils  to  masters  so  much  younger  and  less  cele- 
brated ?  I  know  that  rarious  writers  have  censured  Baldi- 
nmoci  as  an  historian  of  doubtful  fidelity,  artful  in  concealing 
or  misrepresenting  facts,  captious  in  expounding  the  opinions 
of  Yasari,  and  more  intent  on  captivating  than  instructing. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  his  system  was  controverted  even  in 
his  own  country,  as  appears  from  his  work  published  there, 
entitled  ^^  DeUe  Yeglie ;"  and  that  Signer  Marmi,  a  learned 
Florentine,  strongly  suspected  his  fiair  dealing,  of  which  we 
shall  adduce  a  proof  under  the  Sienese  schooL  Nevertheless 
I  take  into  account  that  he  wrote  in  an  age  ]ess  informed  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  painting,  and  that  he  defended  an 
opinion  then  much  more  common  in  Italy  than  at  present. 
He  had  promised  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  to  demon- 
fitrate  it  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  and  had  received  advice  and  assistance  from  him  in 
order  to  encourage  him  to  defend  it,  and  to  refute  the  con- 
trary opinion.  Under  the  necessity  of  answering  Malvasia,* 
a  severe  writer  against  Yasari,  and  of  proving  his  afisertion, 
that  the  people  of  Bologna,  no  less  than  those  of  Siena,  of  Pisa, 
and  other  places,  had  learned  the  art  from  the  Florentbes,  he 
formed  a  ftdse  system,  the  absurdity  of  which  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately perceive;  but  he  at  last  discovered  it,  as  Signer  Piacenza 
observes,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  from  its  trammels.  The 
most  ingenious  builders  of  systems  have  subjected  themselves 
very  frequently  to  the  same  disadvantage,  and  the  history  of 
literature  abounds  with  similar  instances. 

Having  examined  this  sophism,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  Baldinucci ;  but  shall  comprise  my  own  opinion  in 
two  propositions: — ^The  first  is,  that  the  improvement  of 
painting  is  not  due  to  Florence  alone.  It  has  heen  remarked, 
that  the  career  of  human  genius,  in  the  progress  of  the  fine 

*  We  may  observe,  that  Malvasia  is  the  champion,  not  only  of  Bo- 
loi^a,  bat  of  Italy,  and  of  all  Europe.  At  p.  11,  Tolune  first,  he  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  Filibien,  which  proves  that  design  always 
maintiiined  itself  in  Flrance,  even  in  rode  ages,  and  that  at  tbe  time  of 
Cimabue  it  was  there  equally  respectable  as  in  Italy. 
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arts,  is  the  aame  in  eyeij  ooimtiy.  When  tho  man  is  dis- 
wiisfied  with  what  the  child  learned,  he  giadaallj  passes 
from  the  ruder  elements  to  what  is  less  so,  and  from  thenoe, 
to  diUgenoe  and  piteision;  he  afterwards  advances  to  the 
grand,  and  the  select,  and  at  length  attains  facility  of 
execution. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  scnlptore  among  the  Grecians, 
aifd  such  has  been  that  of  painting  in  our  own  country* 
When  Ckirreggio  adranced  from  laborious  minuteness  to 
grandeur,  it  was  not  neceesaiy  for  him  to  know  that  such  was 
ihe  progress  of  Baffaello,  or  to  haye  witnessed  it :  in  like 
manner,  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  the  painters  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  than  to  learn  that  they  had 
pursued  a  wrong  path ;  this  was  sufficient  to  guide  them  into 
a  better,  and  it  was  not  then  untried ;  for  sculpture  had 
already  improved  design.  We  hare  seen  the  Pisani,  and 
their  scholars,  preceding  the  Florentines ;  and,  as  their  pre 
cursors,  diffusing  a  new  system  of  design  oyer  Italy.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  overlook  them  in  &e  improyement  of 
painting,  in  which* design  is  of  such  importance;  or  to  sup- 
pose that  they  did  not  signally  contribute  to  its  improyement. 
But  if  Italy  be  indebted  solely  to  Gimabue  and  Giotto  for  its 
progress,  aJl  the  good  artists  should  haye  come  frmn  Florence. 
And  yet,  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (to  instance  the  finest 
work,  perhaps,  of  that  age),  we  find,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  many  artists  from  yarious  other  places,  who 
would  not  haye  been  called  to  ornament  such  a  building,  had 
ibey  not  previously  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  able  masters.* 
Add  to  this,  if  we  are  to  derive  all  painters  from  those  two 
masters,  every  style  of  painting  should  resemble  that  of  their 
Florentine  disciples.  But  on  examining  the  old  paintings  of 
Siena,  of  Venice,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Pamus  they  are  found 
to  be  dissimilar  in  idea,  in  choice  of  colouring,  and  in  taste  of 
composition.     All,  then,  are  not  deriyed  from  Florence. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  no  people  then  excelled  in, 
nor  contributed,  by  example,  so  much  to  the  progress  of  art 
.as  the  Florentines.     Rival  cities  may  boast  artists  of  merit, 

*  A  catalogae  of  them  is  giTen  in  P.  della  VaUe,  in  lus  histoiy  of  that 
chnrch,  and  is  republished  in  the  Sienese  edition  of  Yasari,  at  tbs 
«nd  of  the  second  yolame. 
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even  in  the  first  ef»  of  painting ;  their  writers  may  deny  the 
fame  of  Giotto  and  his  disciples ;  bnt  truth  is  more  poweif ni 
than  dechunation*  Giotto  was  the  &ther  of  the  new  method 
of  painting,  as  Boocaooio  was  called  the  father  of  the  new 
species  of  prose  composition.  Afiber  the  time  of  the  latter, 
any  subject  conld  be  elegantly  treated  of  in  prose ;  after  th» 
former,  painting  could  ex^oess  all  «ubjeots  with  propriety.  A 
Simon  da  Biena,  a  Stefano  da  Firenze,  a  Pietio  Laurati,  addbd 
charms  to  the  art;  but  they  and  others  owe  to  Giotto  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  a  new  manner.  He  essayed  it  in  Tus- 
cany, and  while  yet  a  young  man,  greatly  improved  it,  to  the^ 
general  admiration  of  all  classes.  He  did  not  leave  Assisi 
until  called  to  Rome  by  Boni&oe  YIII.,  nor  did  he  take 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  until  invited  to  France  by 
Clement  Y.  Before  going  there,  he  was  induced  to  stop  at 
Padua,  and  on  returning  some  vears  after,  he  again  resided  at 
the  same  place.  Many  parts  of  Italv  were  under  a  ropublicaa 
form  of  government;  but  abounded  in  potent  families,  that 
bore  sway  in  various  quarters,  and  which,  while  adorning^ 
their  country,  aimed  at  its  subjugation.  Giotto,  beyond  evefj 
otiier,  was  in  universal  request,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Polentani  of  Ravenna,  the  Malatesti  of  Rimino,  the 
Estensi  of  Ferrara,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Scala  of  Yerona^ 
Castruocio  of  Lucca,  and  also  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  sought 
to  engage  him  with  eagerness,  and  for  some  period  retained 
him  in  their  service.  Milan,  Urbino,  Aresso,  and  Bologna^ 
were  desirous  to  possess  his  works;  and  Pisa,  that,  in  her 
Campo  SantOy  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  choicest  artists 
of  Tuscany  to  vie  with  one  another,*  as  of  old  they  contended 
at  Corinth,  and  in  Delphi,t  obtained  from  him  those  historic 
paintings  from  the  life  of  Job,  which  are  gxeatihr  admired, 
though  they  are  amongst  his  early  productions.  When  Giotto 
was  no  more,  similar  appUuse  was  bestowed  on  his  disciples : 

*  This  place,  which  will  ever  do  Ugh  honour  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  Piaans,  wonld  he  an  inestimable  museom,  if  thepictoiea  there,  exe- 
cated  by  Giotto,  by  Memmi,  by  Stefano  Florentmo,  by  BniEiJmaooo,  by^ 
Antonio  Venesiano,  by  the  two  Orcagni,  br  Spinello  Aretino,  and  by 
Laurati,  had  been  carefolly  preserved ;  but  the  greatest  number  having 
been  injured  by  dampness,  were  repaired,  but  with  considerable  judg- 
ment, within  the  century. 

t  Plia.  zzzv.  9. 
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cities  <M>iiteiid6d  for  the  honour  of  inTitiiig  them,  and  Ihej 
irere  more  faigldy  ettiniated  than  the  natire  artiste  themselyes. 
We  shall  find  davaUini  and  Capenna  in  the  Roman  school ; 
in  that  of  Bologna  the  two  Faentini,  Pace,  and  Ottayianoy 
with  Gni^Ueimo  da  Fodi ;  Menabnoi  at  Padna ;  Memmi,  who 
was  either  a  sdiolar  or  assistant  of  Giotto,  at  Avignon ;  and 
we  find  traces  of  the  saooessofs  of  the  same  school  throughout 
all  lialj.  This  work  will  indieate  the  names  of  some  of 
them;  it  will  point  out  the  style  of  others ;  without  inclndingr 
the  great  Bumber  who,  in  ererj  prorinee,  hare  been  with- 
drawn firom  our  view,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  old  pictures 
with  othen  in  the  new  manner.  Giotto  thus  beciune  the 
model  for  students  during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  ^ 
toij,  as  was  Baffaello  in  the  sixteenth,  and  the  Oaraoci  in  the  " 
sulisequettt  oentnrj :  nor  can  I  find  a  fburtli  mannef  that  haa 
been  so  generallj  received  in  Italy  as  that  of  those  three 
schools.  Theie  hAve  been  some  wlto,  from  the  inspiration  of 
their  own  genius,  had  adopted  a  new  manner,  but  they  were 
little  known  or  admired  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own 
oountey.  Of  the  Floirantines  alone  can  it  be  asserted,  that 
they  diffused  the  modem  style  from  one  extremity  of  Italy  to 
the  other :  in  the  restoration  of  painting,  though  not  all,  yet 
the  chief  piaise  belongs  to  them ;  and  this  forms  my  second 
puc^KMitiim. 

I  proceed  more  willingly  to  the  sequel  of  my  work,  having 
eseaped  from  that  part  of  it  in  which,  amid  md  contradictory 
sentiments  of  anthoxs,  I  have  often  suspended  my  pen,  mind- 
ful of  the  nuudm,  Hutoria  n^U  falii  audeat  dieere^  nihU 
p$ri  non  audetU.  Besuming  the  subject  of  Flotence,  afterthe 
death  of  her  great  ariast  in  1336, 1  find  painters  had  there 
prodigiously  multiplied,  as  I  shall  presently,  from  undoubted 
testimony,  proceed  to  prove.  Not  long  fdfterwards,  that  is, 
in  1349,  die  painters  associated  themselves  into  a  religious 
fintemity,  which  they  denominated  the  Society  of  St.  Luke, 
first  established  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  but  afterwards  in  S. 
Maria  Novella.  This  was  not  the  first  that  had  arisen  in 
Italy,  as  Baldinucci  affirms :  in  1290  there  was  a  company  of 
painters  previously  established  at  Venice,  of  which  St.  Luke 
the  patron,  the  laws  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are  still 
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pie^rred  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.*  Bat  neither  thig, 
the  Florentine,  nor  that  of  Bologna,  can  be  called  academies 
for  design  ;  they  were  only  the  results  of  Christian  deyotion^ 
a  sort  of  school,  such  as  formerly  existed,  and  still  exist  m 
many  of  the  arts.  They  did  not  consist  of  painters  alone ; 
these  always  possessed  the  most  elevated  rank ;  but  in  the 
same  place  were  assembled  artists  ^  in  metal  and  in  wood, 
whose  works  partook,  more  or  less,  of  design ;"  as  is  related 
by  Baldinucci,  in  describing  the  Florentine  association.  In 
that  of  Venice  were  comprehended  basket-makers,  gilders, 
and  the  lowest  daubers ;  in  that  of  Bologna  were  included 
eren  saddlers,  and  scabbard-makers ;  who  were  only  dirided 
from  the  painters  by  means  of  lawsuits  and  decisions.  That 
unrefined  age  did  not  as  yet  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  paint- 
ing ;  it  denominated  those  artists  master  workmen,  whom  we 
now  call  professors  of  the  art,  and  it  called  shops  what  wo 
name  studies.  I  have  often  doubted,  whether  the  progress  of 
the  arts  waa  so  rapid  among  us  as  in  Greece,  be<»use  there 
painting,  either  from  the  beginning  or  a  very  early  era,  waa 
considered  as  a  liberal  art :  with  us  its  dignity  was  much 
longer  in  being  acknowledged. 

He  who  desires  to  discover  the  origin  of  those  associations, 
will  find  it  in  the  works  composed  of  different  arts  then  most 
in  use,  of  which  I  shall  treat  somewhat  fully,  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  the  history.  A  little  above  I  mentioned  basket- 
makers:  at  that  time,  all  kinds  of  furniture,  such  as  cup- 
boards, benches,  and  chests,  were  wrought  by  mechanics,  and 
then  painted,  especially  when  intended  as  the  furniture  of 
new  married  women.  Many  ancient  cabinet  pictures  have 
been  cut  out  of  such  pieces  of  furniture,  and,  by  this  means, 
preserved  to  later  ages.  As  for  images  on  altars,  through  the 
whole  of  tho  fourteenth  century,  they  were  not  formed,  ta  at 
present,  on  a  seperate  piece  from  the  surrounding  ornaments. 
There  were  made  little  altars,  or  dittici,t  in  many  parts  of 

*  Zanet.  p.  3. 

t  It  was  a  yery  andent  practice  of  Christian  worship  to  place  the 
silYer,  or  ivory  dittici,  upon  the  altars  during  the  service  of  the  mass, 
and  when  the  sacred  ceremony  waa  over,  they  were  folded  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  book,  and  taken  elsewhere.    The  same  figure  was  retained^ 
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Italj^t  called  Anc&ne^  they  first  shaped  the  wood,  and  labori- 
oBflly  ornamented  it  with  earring.  The  design  waa  conformed 
to  the  Teutonic,  or,  aa  it  is  called,  the  Gothic  arohitectnre, 
seen  in  the  facades  of  chnrches  hnilt  in  that  age.  The  whole 
work  was  a  load  of  minuteness,  consisting  of  little  tabernacles, 
pyramids,  and  niches ;  and  various  doors  and  windows,  with 
aemiciionlar  and  pointed  ardies,  were  represented  on  the 
surface  of  the  panel ;  a  style  very  characteristio  of  that  period. 
I  hare  sometimes  there  observed,  in  the  middle,  little  statues 
in  mezao-rilieyo.*  Most  frequently  the  painter  designed 
ibeae  figures  or  busts  of  saints :  sometimes  there  were  also 
prepared  various  sorts  of  little  forms,  or  moulds — formelle — 
in  which  to  represent  histories.  Often  there  was  a  step  added 
to  the  little  altar,  where,  in  several  compartments,  were  like- 
wise exhibited  histories  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of 
the  martyrs,  either  real  or  feigned.t  Sometimes  various  com- 
partments were  prepared,  in  which  their  lives  were  repre- 
sented. The  carvers  in  wood  were  so  vain  of  their  craft,  that 
they  often  inscribed  their  o«rn  names  before  that  of  the 
l^nter.j; 

Even  pictures  for  rooms  were  fJEwhioned  by  the  carvers  into 
triangular  and  square  forms,  which  they  surrounded  with 

«reii  in  the  introdactioa  of  the-  laigcst  altar-pieoM,  which  likewim  oon- 
nsted  of  two  wings,  and  were  portable.  This  enstom,  of  which  I 
have  seen  few  remnants  in  Italy,  has  been  long  preserved  in  the  Greek 
dlttfch.  At  lengthy  by  degrees,  artists  began  to  paint  upon  one  whole 
panel.— See  Buonarroti,  Yetri  Antichi,  p.  258,  &e. 

*  In  TorreUo,  one  of  the  Venetian  isks,  there  is  an  ancient  image  of  St. 
Hadrian,  which  is  tolerably  carved,  and  aronnd  it  the  history  of  the  saint 
is  depicted  :  the  style  is  feeble,  bnt  not  Grecian. 

-f  I  notice  this  peculiarity,  because  the  histories,  either  painted  or 
engimred,  bdonging  to  those  early  times,  are  apt  to  perplex  ns  ;  nor  can 
liiej  be  cleared  up  without  having  reoonrse  to  books  of  fiction,  which 
were,  in  those  less  civilized  periods,  belii^ed.  In  the  acts  of  our  Saviour 
and  of  the  Vurgin,  it  may  be  useful  to  consult  Gio.  Alberto  Fabrizio,  in 
the  collection  entitled  **  Codex  Apocr.  Novi  Testamenti ;"  in  the  acts 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  it  is  not  so  much  their  real  history,  as  the 
legends,  either  manifestly  Cslse  or  suspected,  as  recounted  by  the  BoUan- 
4lSti,  that  will  throw  tight  uoon  the  subject. 

X  See  Vasari,  in  the  *'  Life  of  Spinello  Aretino:*'  ''  Simone  Cini,  a 
Plorentine,  carved  it ;  it  was  gilt  by  GabrieUo  Saracini,  and  Spinello  di 
iioea,  of  Arezzo,  painted  it  in  the  year  1 385."  A  similar  signature  may 
be  seen  in  •<  Pittnra  Veneziana,''  p.  15. 
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bearj  borders,  with  rade  foliage,  lace,  or  arabesque  orna- 
menta  aronnd  tbem.  In  that  age,  pictures  were  rarely  com- 
mitted to  canvas  alone,  though  some  such  are  to  be  seen  at 
Florence,  and  more  among  the  Yenetians  and  people  of 
Bologna ;  but  panels  were  most  frequently  employed.  The 
borders  often  inclosed  portions  of  canvas,  not  nnfrequently 
of  parchment,  and  sometimes  of  leather,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  prepared  by  those  who  nsnally  wrought  in  such 
materials ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  such  artists,  and  even 
in  some  instances  saddlers,  were  sometimes  associated  with 
painters. 

History  informs  us  that  shields  for  war,  or  the  tourna- 
ment, and  also  various  equestrian  accoutrements,  as  the  saddles 
and  trappings  of  horses,  were  ornamented  with  painting,  a 
custom  which  was  retained  till  the  time  of  Francia,  as  Yesari 
mentions  in  his  life ;  hence  armourws  and  saddlers  became 
associated  with  painters.  Among  them  might  be  indnded 
those  who  prepeied  waHs  for  painting  in  freseo,  and  who 
covered  them  with  a  reddish  ground,  which  not  nnfrequently 
is  still  discovered  in  the  flaws.  On  this  colour  the  figures 
were  designed,  and  such  walls  were  the  cartoons  of  the  old 
masters.  The  stucoo-workers  also  assisted  them  in  those  re- 
lieved ornaments  we  see  in  fresco  paintings.  They  used 
moulds  in  those  works,  which  seem  nothing  else  than  glo- 
bules, flowerets,  and  littie  stars,  formed  witii  a  stamp,  such 
as  we  see  on  gilt  plaster,  on  leather,  on  board,  and  on  pLayisg 
cards.  On  whatever  substance  they  painted,  some  gdd  was 
usually  added ;  with  it  they  ornamented  the  ground  of  their 
piotu^s^  the  glories  of  their  saints,  their  garments,  and 
:^nges.  Although  punters  themselves  were  skilled  in  such 
labours,  it  appears  that  they  sought  the  assistance  of  gilders^ 
and  therefore  gilders  were  classed  with  painters^  and,  like' 
them,  inscribed  works  witlf  their  names. 

Tlufi  was  the  practice  of  Cini  and  Saracini,  and  particu- 
larly of  a  native  of  Ferrara,  who,  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Yivarini,  at  Yenioe,  suscribes  his  name  before  theirs.  (See 
Zanetti,  "  Pittura  Yen."  p.  15.)  And  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ceneda,  below  an  Inooronation  of  the  Yirgin,  in  which  the 
artist  did  not  care  to  exhibit  himself  to  posterity,  the  en- 
graver, already  noticed,  left  the  following  inscription,  whioh 
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Signor  Loienso  Giostiniani,  a  Yenetiaa  patrician  of  great 
taste  and  cnltiTatioii  of  mind,  Las  rery  politely  commnnicated 
to  me :  ^^  1438,  a  d)  10.     FftBYiot  Chribtopalo  da  Feraba 

niTAJO.'* 

TowaidB  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentury,  when  the  Gbthic 
style  was  disappearing  fiom  architecture,  ihe  design  of  the 
oarvers  improved,  and  they  began  to  erect  over  altars  oblong 
panels,  divided  by  partitions,  which  were  fiEishioned  into 
pilmsters,  or  small  oolnmns,  and  often  between  these  last 
feigned  gates  or  windows,  so  that  the  ancona  or  ahar  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  hu^e  of  a  palace  or  a  church ;  over 
them  was  plaoed  a  frieze,  and  above  the  iriexe  was  a  place 
like  a  stage,  with  some  figures.  The  saints  were  placed  below, 
and  their  histories  were  painted  in  the  compartments ;  and 
often  there  appeared  their  histories  painted  upon  some  little 
form,  or  upon  the  steps.  The  partitions  were  gradually  re- 
moved, the  proportions  of  the  figures  enlarged,  and  the  saints 
were  disposed  in  a  single  piece  around  the  throne  of  our  Lord, 
not  so  erect  as  formerly,  after  the  manner  of  statues,  but  in 
different  actions  and  positions,  a  custom  which  prevailed  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  llie  practice  of  gUding  grounds 
declined  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was 
increased  on  the  garments,  and  fringes  were  never  so  deep  as 
at  that  period.  About  the  close  of  that  century  gold  was  moxe 
sparingly  employed,  and  it  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  in 
the  foUowiDg.  No  little  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
art  by  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  point  out  witii  aoou- 
racy  what  were  the  colours,  gums,  and  other  mixtures  em- 
ployed by  the  Ghreeks.  They  were  undoubtedly  in  possession 
of  the  best  methods  transmitted  to  them  by  a  tradition,  which 
though  in  some  measure  corrupted,  waA  confessedly  derived 
from  th^  ancestors.  Even  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
oils,  their  colouring  is  in  some  degree  deserving  of  our  admi- 
ration. In  the  Medicean  Museum  there  is  a  Madonna,  sub- 
scribed with  the  following  Latin  inscription,  "  Andreas  Bico 
de  Gandia  pinxit,"  the  forms  of  which  are  rude,  the  folds 
inelegant,  and  the  composition  coarse ;  but  with  all  this,  the 
€<dour  is  so  firesh,  vivid,  and  brilliant,  that  there  is  no  modem 
work  tibat  would  not  lose  by  a  comparison.  Indeed,  the 
colouring  is  so  extremely  strong  and  firm,  that  when  tried 
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with  the  iron,  it  does  not  liquefy,  but  rather  scales  off,  and 
breaks  in  minute  portions.  The  frescos,  likewise,  of  the 
earliest  Greek  and  Italian  painters,  are  surprisingly  strong, 
and  more  particularly  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Italy.  There 
are  some  figures  of  saints  upon  the  pilasters  of  the  church  of 
San  Niccolo,  at  Tre^igi,  remarkable  for  their  durability,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  tlie  first  volume  of  Padre  Fe- 
derici  (p.  188).  I  have  understood  from  professors  that 
such  a  degree  of  adhesiveness  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
certain  portion  of  wax,  employed  at  that  period,  as  will  be 
explained  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  on  the  subject  of 
painting  in  oil.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  we  are 
little  advanced  in  these  inquiries  into  the  ancient  methods  of 
preparing  colour.  Were  they  once  satisfactorily  explored,  it 
would  prove  highly  useful  in  the  restoration  of  ancient 
pictures,  nor  superfluous  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  that 
firm,  foiBed,  and  lucid  colouring  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  commend  in  various  Lombard  and  Venetian  pictures,  and 
more  especially  in  those  of  Correggio. 

These  observations  will  not  be  useless  to  the  connoisseur, 
who  doubts  the  age  of  a  picture  on  which  there  are  no  cha- 
racters. Where  there  are  letters,  he  may  proceed  with  still 
greater  certainty.  The  letters  vulgarly  called  Gothic  began 
to  be  used  after  the  year  1200,  in  some  places  more  early 
than  in  others ;  and  characters  were  loaded  with  a  superfluity 
of  lines,  through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man alphabet  was  revived,  w  hat  forms  were  adopted  by 
artists  in  subscribing  their  names,  will  be  more  conveniently 
explained  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  further.  I  have 
judged  it  proper  to  give  here  a  sort  of  paleology  of  painting  ; 
because  inattention  to  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  firuitful 
source  of  error.  The  reader,  however,  may  obaerve,  that 
though  the  rules  here  proposed  afford  some  light  to  resolve 
doubtful  points,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  infallible 
and  universal,  and  he  may  further  recollect,  that  in  matters 
of  antiquity  nothing  is  more  dangerous  and  ridiculous  than 
to  form  general  rules,  which  a  single  example  may  be  suflicieut 
to  overthrow. 
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RoKBtiiM  Punters  who  lived  tfter  Giotto  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

SECTION  U. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Yasari,  in  the  Life  of  Jacopo  di 
Casentino,  quotes  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Lnke,  afterwards  printed  by  Baldinucci,  and  mentions  four- 
teen painters  who  were  formerly  its  captiuns,  ooonsellors,  or 
chamberlains ;  yet  he  takes  no  notice  of  them  in  his  ^^  Lives,** 
and  of  bat  yeiy  few  of  the  great  number  named  in  that 
manuscript.  The  same  selection  was  employed  by  Baldi- 
nucci,  in  whose  *^  Yeglia  "  we  are  informed  that  many  paint- 
ers flourished  about  1300,  the  names  of  whom  he  has  refused 
to  insert  in  his  aneodote&  It  clearly  appears  from  his  writ- 
ings that  he  omitted  about  a  hundred,  all  belonging  to  that 
age.^  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say,  that  those  two  histo- 
rians have  commemorated  many  artists' of  mediocrity,  merely 

♦  *t  The  munber  of  artists  of  whom  I  can  collect  nothing  more  than 
the  time  thej  Ufed,  their  name  and  occupation,  and  their  death  (I  speak 
of  those  who  lived  about  the  year  1300),  amounts  in  the  citj  of  Florence 
alone  to  nearly  a  hundred,  without  including  those  who  hare  been  dis- 
ooveied  by  some  of  our  antiquarians ;  and  those  we  find  mentioned  in  the 
oU  book  of  the  Society  of  Painters."— (See  Baldinooci  in  Notisie  del 
Gioggi.)  The  Florentine  painters  of  this  age,  whose  names  have  been 
produced  by  the  Canon  Moreni  from  the  records  of  the  diplomatic  archive 
may  be  seen  in  part  the  fourth  of  his  **  Notizie  Istoriche,"  p.  102. 
Others  have  been  collected  and  communicated  to  me  by  the  Abbate  Yin- 
censio  FoUini,  librarian  to  the  Magliabeccfai  colleetion,  extracted  from 
various  MSS.  of  the  same,  besides  those  from  Uie  **  NoveUe  Letterarie" 
of  Florence,  from  the  <*  Delixie  de'  Letter."  of  the  P.  Ildefonso,  C.S., 
and  firom  the  "  Viaggi  "  of  Targioni,  works  which  will  always  be  found 
to  supply  the  brevity  of  the  present  history. 
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because  they  were  natives  of  Florence,  an  accusation  alleged 
against  them  bj  foreigners.  The  artists  of  their  country 
whom  they  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  not  less  worthy 
of  record  than  those  ancient  ones  of  Venice,  of  Bologna,  and 
of  Lombardy,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  in  their 
respective  schools.  Among  this  number  I  include  Buflkl- 
macco,  the  wit  whose  jests,  as  recorded  in  Boccaccio  and  Sac- 
ohetti,  render  him  more  celebrated  than  his  pictures.  His 
real  name  was  Buonamico  di  Cristo^Euio.  He  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Tafi,  but  by  living  long  in  the  time  of  Giotto,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  ooneoting  his  own  style.  He  dis- 
played a  most  lively  fancy,  ^  and  when  he  chose  to  exert 
himself,  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries."* 
Unfortunately,  his  best  works,  which  were  in  the  Abbey  and 
in  Ognisanti,  hare  perished,  and  there  only  remain  some  less 
carefully  executed  at  Arezzo  and  at  Pisa.  The  best  pre- 
served are  in  the  Campo  Santo ;  vis.  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  in  which  there  is  a  figure  of  the  Deity,  sustaining 
the  mighty  frame  of  the  heavens  and  the  elements,  and  three 
other  historical  pictures  of  Adam,  of  his  children,  and  of 
Noah.  A  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the 
Redeemer,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  phice.  Good  83rmmetry 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  them ;  he  knew  but  little  of  design, 
and  he  drew  his  figures  by  other  rules  than  the  roundness  and 
fMility  seen  in  t&  disciples  of  Giotto.  His  heads  are  defi- 
cient in  beauty  and  variety.  The  pious  women  near  the 
cross  all  have  the  same  mean  and  vulgar  features,  in  which 
the  mouths  are  opened  even  to  deformity.  Some  of  the 
heads  of  the  men,  especially  that  of  Cain,  possess,  however, 
a  physiognomical  expression  which  arrests  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  The  air  of  nature,  too,  in  the  action,  as  in  the 
man,  who,  full  of  horror,  fiies  from  Mount  Calvary,  is  highly 
praiseworthy.  His  draperies  are  greatly  varied,  distingoi^ed 
by  the  diflferenoe  of  stuffs  and  linings,  and  laboriously  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  with  fringes.  Before  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Campo  Santo,  he  painted  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  Ripa  d'Amo,  where  he  was  associated  with  one  Bruno 
di  Giovanni,  formerly  his  fellow-student,  and  believed  to  be 

*  VMwri. 
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the  painter  of  a  St  Ursula  in  a  piece  which  still  exists  in  the 
Commenda.  Unable  to  attain  the  expiessioa  of  Buffalmacco^ 
he  tried  to  atone  for  the  defect  by  the  aid  of  sentences  pro- 
ceeding from  the  months  of  his  figoree^  which  expressed 
what  their  featores  and  attitudes  were  incapable  of  explain- 
ing, a  practice  in  which  he  was  preceded  by  Cimabue^  and 
followed  by  the  eccentric  Orcagna  and  serenl  others.  This 
Bruno^  together  with  Nello  £  Dino^  was  associated  with 
Bafialmacco  in  the  jests  contriyed  for  the  simple  Calaadiina 
They  all  owe  their  £ftme  to  Boccaccio,  who  introduces  them 
in  the  eighth  of  his  Decamerone ;  and  a  similar  £ftTour  was 
4M»iierred  by  Sacchetti  on  a  Bartolo  Gioggi,  a  house-painter, 
whom  he  introduced  into  his  one  hundred  and  seTentieth  tale. 
CHovanni  da  Ponte,  the  scholar  of  BufiaJmacco,  had  some  ' 
merit,  but  he  wa0  not  solicitous  to  increase  it  by  his  dUi-  ' 
gence.  Some  remains  of  his  pictures  exist  on  the  walls  of 
the  church  of  St  Francis,  at  Aresao. 

Bernardo  Orcagna,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of  Buffalmacco, 
proceeded  £rom  some  old  school.  He  was  the  son  of  one 
CSone,  a  sculptor,  and  his  brother  Jacopo  was  of  the  same 
prafiBssion:  but  the  other  brother,  Andrea,  surpassed  them 
aJl;  and  so  far  united  the  attainments  of  the  three  sister 
arts,  that  he  was  by  some  reckoned  second  only  to  Giotto. 
He  is  known  among  aiehitects  for  having  introduced  the 
dxcnlar  arch  instead  of  the  acute,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
Jeiy  of  the  Lamsi,  which  he  built  and  ornamented  with  sculp- 
inre.  Bernardo  taught  him  the  principles  of  painting.  They 
who  hare  represent^  him  as  the  pupil  of  Angiol  Qaddi,  do 
not  appear  attentive  to  dates.  In  the  Strozzi  chapel  in  the 
ehuioh  of  S.  Maria  Novella^  he  and  Bernardo  painted  Para- 
lyse, and  over  against  it  the  Infernal  Regions;  and  in  the 
Oainpo  Santo  of  Pi8l^  Death  and  the  Judgment  were  ^aecnted 
by  Andrea,  and  Hell  hy  Bernardo.  The  two  brothers  imi- 
tated Dante  in  the  novel  representations  which  they  executed 
at  those  places ;  and  that  style  was  more  happily  repeated 
fay  Andrea  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  where  he  inserted 
pordaits  of  his  enemies  among  the  damned,  and  of  his 
Mends  among  the  blessed  spirits.     These  pictures  are  the 

Kitotypes  of  similar  pictures  preserved  in  S.  Petronio,  at 
logna,  in  the  cathe<kal  of  Tolentino,  in  the  Badia  del 
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SesftOy  at  Friali,*  and  some  other  places,  in  which  hell  ia 
distinguished  by  abjssee  and  a  varietur  of  torments,  after 
the  manner  of  Dante.  Several  pictures  bj  Andrea  remain, 
and  his  name  is  still  on  that  in  the  Stroni  chapel,  which 
is  full  of  figures  and  of  episodes.  On  the  whole,  he  disooTors 
fertility  of  imagination,  diligence,  and  spirit,  equal  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  composition  he  was  less  judicious,  in 
attitudes  less  exact,  than  the  followers  of  Giotto;  and  ha 
yields  to  them  in  drawing  and  in  colouring. 
'  The  same  school  prwiuced  Mariotto,  a  nephew  of  An- 
drea, and  a  Tommaso  di  Marco,  whoi««  I  pass  over,  as  well 
as  others  of  little  note,  no  longer  known  by  existing  works*' 
Bernardo  Nello  di  Gio.  Falooni,  of  Pisa,  merits  consideration. 
He  executed  many  pictures  in  that  cathedra),  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  that  NeUo  di  Vanni,  who,  with 
other  Pisan  artists,  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  in  tho 
fourteenth  century.  Francesco  Traini,  a  Florentine,  is  known 
as  much  superior  to  his  master,  by  a  large  picture  which  is 
in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine  of  Pisa,  in  which  he  has  le^ 
presented  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  own  form,  and  in  his 
beatification.  He  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  under 
the  Redeemer,  who  sheds  a  glory  on  the  Evangelists  and 
him;  and  from  them  the  rays  are  scattered  on  a  crowd  of 
listeners,  composed  of  clergy,  doctors,  bishops,  cardinals,  and 
popes.  Arius  and  other  innoyaters  are  at  the  feet  of  the  sanity 
as  if  vanquished  by  his  doctrine ;  and  near  him  appear  Flato 
and  Aristotle,  with  their  volumes  open,  a  oircumstanoe  not  to 
be  commended  in  such  a  subject.     This  work  exhibits  no 

*  They  are  belieTod  hj  the  Ustorian  of  Che  art  of  painting  at  Frinli 
to  be  anterior  to  the  year  1300 ;  but  to  this  i  cannot  agree.  The  pio* 
toree  bear  a  yery  great  reeemblanoe  to  the  deaigns  of  Orcagna,  or  rather 
to  the  poetry  of  Dante,  who,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  feigns  to  have 
had  his  yision,  and  described  it  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  style  is  Flo* 
rentine.  and  indaces  ns  to  snppoae  that  a  painter  of  that  school  nmst 
haye  been  there.  See  **  Lettera  postama  del  P.  Cortinoria  sopra  le  Aa- 
tichitidi  Sesto,"  pablished  in  the  "  Giornale  Veneto  "  (or  Memorie  per 
serVlre  all'  Istoria  Letter,  e  Civile),  Semettre  ii.  p.  1,  of  the  year  1800. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Udine  in  1801,  in  octavo,  with  some  excellent  notea 
by  the  CJay.  Antonio  Bartolini,  who  has  distingnished  himself  by  otbor 
productioiia  oomieeleS  with  bibliography  and  the  fine  arts. 
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dcill  in  groaping,  no  knowledge  of  relief  and  it  abounds 
in  attitudes  which  are  either  too  tame,  or  too  constrained ; 
and  jet  it  pleases  bj  a  marked  expression  in  the  counte- 
nances, an  air  of  the  antique  in  the  draperies,  and  a  certain 
noYekij  in  the  composition.  Let  ns  now  pass  on  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Giotto. 

The  soholars  of  Gtiotto  haye  fiillen  into  an  error  common 
to  ike  followers  of  all  illustrious  men ;  in  despairing  to  sur- 
pasfl^  thej  have  onlj  aspired  to  imitate  him  wiUi  iaoility.  On 
tkifl  aeooant  the  art  did  not  advance  as  it  might  otherwise 
have  done,  among  the  Florentine  and  other  artists  of  the  four* 
teenth  oentaiy,  who  flourished  after  Giotto.  In  th^  seTer&l 
cities  abore  mentioned,  Ctiotto  inrariablj  appears  superior 
when  seen  in  the  ricinitj  of  such  painters  as  Oayallini,  or 
Gaddi  ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his  stjle,  stands  in  no 
need  of  a  prolix  aooount  of  that  of  his  followers,  which,  with 
a  general  resemUanee  to  him,  is  leas  grand  and  less  agreeable. 
Sbehao  Fiorentino  alone  is  a  superior  genius  in  the  opinion  of 
Yasan,  according  to  whose  account  he  greatly  excelled  Giotto 
la  every  department  of  painting.  He  was  the  son  of  Cathe- 
rine, a  dau^ter  of  Giotto,  and  possessed  a  genius  for  pene- 
tnUing  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  an  insuperable  desire  of 
eonqaering  them.  He  first  introduced  fore-shortenings,  and 
if  in  this  he  did  not  attain  his  object,  he  greatly  improved  the 
pexapeetive  of  buildings,  the  attitudes,  and  the  variety  and 
azpreasion  of  the  heads.  According  to  Landino,  he  was  caUed 
the  **  Ape  of  Nature,"  an  eulogy  of  a  rude  age;  since  such 
animals,  in  Imitating  the  works  of  man,  always  debase  them : 
bat  Stdaao  endeayoured  to  equal  and  to  embellish  those  of 
nature.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  pictures,  which  were  in 
ihe  Ara  Cceli  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito  at  Flo- 
rence, and  in  other  places,  have  all  perished.  As  far  as  I 
know,  his  country  does  not  possess  one  of  his  undoubted  pic- 
tores;  unless  we  mention  as  such,  that  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  which  is  in  a  greater  manner  than  <he 
works  of  this  master,  but  it  has  been  retouched.  A  Pieti^ 
by  his  son  and  disciple  Tommaso,  as  is  believed  by  some, 
exists  in  S.  Remigi  at  Florence,  which  strongly  partakes  of 
the  manner  of  Giotto ;  like  his  frescos  at  Assisi.  He  de- 
served the  name- of  Giottino,  given  him  by  his  fellow-oitiaens, 

yoL.  I.  F 
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Trho  ased  to  say  that  the  soul  of  Qiotto  had  tnaunxagniM^ 
and  animated  him.  Baldinocei  alleges  that  there  was  another 
of  the  same  name,  who  should  not  he  confonaded  with  him, 
and  qnotes  an  inscription  from  a  xnetare  in  the  Villa  TolomeL 
Bat  Cinelli,  the  strennous  opponent  of  Baldianeci,  attrilmtet 
it  to  Giottino.  This  artist  left  hehind  hint  one  Lippo,  eotn- 
mended  hy  Tasari,  hut  who  rather  seems  to  hare  been  an 
imitator  than  a  scholar.  Giovanni  Tos^eani,  of  ArezEo,  was 
a  disciple  of  Giottino,  employed  in  Pisa  and  over  all  Tuscany. 
He  painted  the  St.  Philip  and  8t.  James,  which  still  remain 
on  the  baptismal  font  in  Arezzo,  and  were  repaired  by  Yasari 
while  a  yonn^  man,  who  acknowledges  that  he  learned  mnch 
fix>m  this  woi%,  injured  as  it  was.  With  him  perished  the 
best  branch  of  the  stock  of  Giotto. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  may  be  considered  as  the  Ginlio  Romano  ot 
Giotto,  his  most  intimate  and  highly  faroaied  pnpil.  Vasari, 
who  saw  his  frescos  and  easel  pictures  at  Florenee,  in  good 

S reservation,  prefers  him  to  his  master,  in  colenring  and  in 
elicacy ;  bat  the  lapse  of  time  at  this  day  forbtds  oar  decid- 
ing this  point,  although  several  of  his  pictures  remain,  espeoi- 
ally  in  the  church  of  Santa  Orooe,  which  are  soriptnral  his- 
tories, in  the  manner  of  GHotto.  He  discovered  more  origi- 
nality in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Spagnuofi,  where  he 
worked  in  competition  with  Memnri.*  He  painted  some  of 
the  acts  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  refectoiy,  which  is  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  in  the  fourteenth  centntj.  On  one  of  the 
walls  he  painted  the  Sciences,  and  under  €»ch  some  one  of  its 
celebrated  professors ;  and  demonstrated  his  excellence  in  this 
species  of  allegorical  painting,  which  approaches  so  nearly  to 
poetty.  The  brilliance  and  clearness  of  his  tints  are  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  that  Chapter-house.  The  royal  gallery  con- 
tains the  taking  down  of  Christ,  the  work  of  his  hands,  which 
was  formerly  at  Orsanmichele,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  Buf- 
falmacco,  merely  because  it  was  unascertained.  Taddeo 
flourished  bevond  the  term  assigned  him  by  Vasari,  and  out- 
lived most  of  those  already  named.     This  may  be  collected 

*  "Vide  Giuseppe  Maria  Mecatti,  who  has  giiren  an  exact  description 
of  it. 
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fnat  Fnmeo  Sacdietiiy  a  eoatemporaiy  writer,  wlio  relates  io 
Ida  ld6ili  Tale,  tliat  Andrea  Oreagna  proposed  tm  a  qnestioii, 
^  Who  was  the  gieatest  nasier,  setting  Giotto  ont  of  the  qnea- 
tioB  ?"  Some  answered  Cimabae,  otken  SlefiuiOy  eome  JBer- 
aardo,  and  sone  Boffalmaeco.  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  was  m 
the  eorapany,  said,  ^Tmlj  these  were  rery  able  painters,  but 
the  avt  is  dUecaying  eyery  daj,"  fte;  He  is  mentioned  up  to 
1852,  and  he  might  possiblj  sorviTa  serersl  jeazs. 

He  left  at  his  death  several  disciples,  who  became  eminent  . 
teaciiers  of  paiaiing  in  Florence,  and  other  places.  D.  Lo- 
venae  Camaldolese  is  mentioned  with  honour.  He  instnroted 
pfBpiis  in  the  art ;  and  sereral  pielares  hy  him  and  his  scho- 
Ian  are  in  the  monastoy  of  the  Angdi.  At  that  time  the 
inAamtj  o#  Oamaldnlites  fumii^ed  some  miniatnre  painters^ 
<m&  of  iHiom,  named  D.  Silvestro^  cmiamented  missals,  which  " 
atiU  exist,  and  are  amoDgst  the  best  that  Italy  po8se6Be&  The 
most  fsrenred  popik  <tf  Taddeo  were  Gioranni  da  Milano, 
idiom  I  AaU notice  in  the  school  of  Lombard^,  and  Jaeopo  <£  *,, 
CSasentino^  who  aim  will  find  a  place  there,  with  his  imitators. 
To  these  twe  he  recommended  on  his  death-bed  his  two  sons 
and  diseiides,  GioTsani,  who  died  prematnrely,  with  a  repn-  , 
laitioa  for  genios;  and  Angiolo^  who  being  then  very  yonng^ 
jBost  needed  a  protecUw.  The  latter  died,  according  to  Ya- 
aar^  at  nxty-three  years  oi  age ;  in  ISSS*,  according  to  the 
^iate  of  Baldinneei.  He  did  not  improre  the  art  in  proper*- 
Hon  to  his  abilities,  bat  contented  himsebF  with  imitating 
CKotto  and  his  father,  in  which  he  was  astonishingly  success- 
fal.  The  church  of  8.  Pancrazio  possessed  one  picture  hv 
liim,  containing  saints,  and  some  histories  from  the  Gofipel, 
which  may  stOl  be  seen  in  the  monastery,  divided  into  several 
pieces^  and  coloured  in  a  superior  taste.  There  is  another  in 
tlie  same  style  in  the  sacrkty  of  the  Conrentual  Mtfs,  by 
whom  he  was  emploved  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  to  paint 
in  fresco  the  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  Cross,  and  its  trans- 
portation in  the  time  of  Heraclius :  a  work  inferior  to  the 
others,  because  mooh  huger,  and  ta  him  somewhat  new.  He 
alkerwards  lived  at  Venice,  as  a  merchant  rather  than  as  a 
p^unter;  and  Baldinucci,  who  seizes  every  opportunity  of  sup- 
porting his  hypothesis,  says,  that  if  he  was  not  the  founder  of 
that  school,  he,  at  least,  improved  it.     But  I  shall  demon* 
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«trate,  in  the  proper  place,  tliat  the  Venetian  school  was  ad- 
vancing to  a  modem  style  before  Angiolo  could  have  taught 
in  that  place ;  and  in  the  many  old  pictures  I  saw  at  Venice, 
I  was  unable  to  recall  to  mind  the  delicate  style  of  Angiolo. 
The  Venetians  owe  to  him  the  education  of  Ste&no  da  Verona, 
whom  I  shall  consider  in  another  place;  and  he  gave  the 
Florentines  Cennino  Cennini,  praised  by  Vasari  as  acolourist, 
of  whom  as  a  writer  I  shall  soon  make  mention. 
I  •-  In  the  school  of  Angiolo  Gaddi  we  may  reckon  Antonio 
Veneziano,  conoeming  whom  Vasari  and  Baldinucci  disagree. 
The  former  makes  him  a  Venetian,  "  who  came  to  Florence  to 
learn  painting  of  Agnolo  Gaddi : "  the  latter,  a  system  writer, 
as  we  have  seen,  asserts  that  he  was  bom  in  Florence,  and 
that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Veneziano,  from  his  residence 
and  many  labours  in  Venice,  on  tG^  authority  of  certain  me- 
moirs in  the  Strozzi  library,  which  were,  perhaps,  doubted  by 
himself;  'for  had  they  been  of  high  authority,  he  would  not 
hare  omitted  to  proclaim  their  antiquity.  However  this  may 
be,  each  of  them  is  a  little  inconsistent  with  himself.  As  they 
assert  that  Antonio  died  of  the  plague  in  1384,  or,  according 
to  the  correction  of  their  annotators,  in  1383,  at  the  age  ot 
seventy-four,  it  follows  that  he  was  bom  many  years  before 
Gaddi,  whose  disciple,  therefore,  we  cannot  easily  suppose  him. 
it  is  likewise  rendered  doubtful  by  his  design  in  the  legends  of 
S.  Ranieri,*  which  remain  in  the  Campo  ^nto  of  Pisa,  where 
there  is  a  facility,  care,  and  caprice  in  the  composition,  that 
savour  of  another  school.  Vasari,  moreover,  notices  a  method 
of  painting  in  fresco,  without  retouching  it  when  dry,  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  other  parts,  different 

*  Vaaari  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  against  the  Venetian  school  as  it  is 
-wished  to  make  him  appear.  In  regard  to  these  pictures  he  declares, 
'*  that  they  are  uniyersidly  admitted,  with  justice,  to  be  the  best  which 
were  produced  among  many  excellent  masters,  at  different  times,  in  that 
place."  They  are,  therefore,  preferred  by  him  to  the  whole  of  the  Flo- 
rentine and  Siennese  paintings  there  exhibited;  and  his  opinion  is 
authorized  by  that  of  P.  della  Valle,  who  frequently  differs  from  him.  It 
it  could  be  proved  from  history,  as  it  may  be  reasonably  coi^ectured,  that 
Antonio  was  a  painter  when  he  came  from  Venioe,  and  did  not  commence 
his  art  at  Florence,  he  would  merit  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
artist  of  that  school  known  to  us ;  as  well  as  of  haTing  conferred  some 
benefit  upon  that  of  Florence,  from  the  Venetian  school.  Bat  this  point 
is  yery  doubtful. 
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from  wliat  was  employed  by  the  Tuscan  artists,  bis  competi- 
tors, whose  paiDtings,  in  the  time  of  the  historian,  were  not 
in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  those  of  Antonio.  In 
the  same  place  he  deposited  bis  portrait,  which  the  describers 
of  the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence  pretend  still  to  find  in  the 
chamber  of  celebrated  artists.  This  portrait  is,  however, 
painted  in  a  manner  so  modem,  that  I  cannot  believe  it  the 
work  of  a  painter  so  ancient.  On  this  occasion  I  must  ob- 
serve that  there  was  another  Antonio  Yeneziano,  whom  this 
picture  probably  represents,  and  who,  about  the  year  1300, 
painted,  at  Osimo,  a  picture  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  manner  of 
that  age,  and  inscribed  it  with  his  name.  I  learned  this  from 
the  accomplished  Sig.  Cav.  Acqua,  who  added,  that  this  name 
bad  been  erased,  and  that  of  Pietro  Perugino  inserted,  who 
certainly  gains  no  very  great  honour  by  such  substitution. 

We  learn  from  history  *  that  Antonio  educated* in  Paolo  ' 
Uccello,  a  great  artist  in  perspective ;  and  in  Gherardo  Star- 
nina,  a  master  in  the  gay  style,  of  whom  there  are  yet  some 
remnants,  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  Santa  Oroce.  They 
are  among  the  last  efforts  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  whioh  suc- 
ceeding artists  abandoned,  to  adopt  a  better  manner.  One 
€:xoeption  occurs  in  Antonio  Yite,  who  executed  some  works 
in  the  old  style,  in  Pistoia,  his  native  city,  and  in  Pisa.  I 
may  here  observe,  that  Stamina  and  Dello  Fiorentino  shortly 
affcer  introduced  the  new  Italian  manner  in  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  returned  to  Florence  with  honour  and  with  affluence. 
The  first  remained  to  enjoy  them  in  his  native  country,  until 
the  time  of  his  death :  the  latter  returned  back  to  increase 
^em  ;  and  left  no  public  work  in  Florence,  except  an  historic 
design  of  Isaac,  in  green  earth,  in  a  cloister  of  the  church  of 
8.  Maria  Novelk.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  said,  that  he 

*  We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  dates  that  Paolo  Uccello  was  one  of  his 
scholars,  having  been  born  after  the  death  of  Antonio,  if,  indeed,  there 
be  not  some  erro^  in  regard  to  the  chronology  either  of  tiie  master  or  of 
Jds  papH.  Stamina  might  have  been  his  pupil,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  1354 ;  and,  therefore,  in  137.0,  he  might  possibly  be  one  of  his 
school.  Yet  it  appears  that  Antonio  had  then  renounced  the  easel.  la 
his  epitaph  we  iind  written  : — 

Annis  qni  fiieram  pictor  Juvbnilibus,  artis 
Me  MecUcK  reliqao  tempore  coepit  amor,  &c. 
See  Yasarif  ed.  Seneae,  torn.  ii.  p.  297. 
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left  various  woike,  for  seveial  are  there  visible,  all  in  the 
aame  taste,  and  so  nide,  as  to  induce  us  to  reekon  him  rather 
a  follower  of  Bufialmacoo  than  of  Giotto*  But  he  excelled 
in  small  pieces ;  and  there  wsa  none  then  living  who  could 
more  el^antly  ornament  cabinets^  coffers,  the  backs  of 
couches,  or  other  household  furniture^  with  subjects  from  his- 
tory and  fable. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  I  have  named 
Jaeopo  del  Casentino,  of  whom  there  are  some  remains  in  the 
church  of  Orsanmichele.  Jaeopo  taught  Spinello  Aretino,  a 
man  of  lively  fancy,  as  may  be  gathered  trcm  some  of  his 
pictures  in  Areszo,  no  less  than  from  his  life.  He  painted 
also  at  Florence,  and  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  honour  of 
ornamenting  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  with  historical  punt- 
ings.  His  pictures  of  the  martyrs  &  Petito  and  S.  Epiro  aro 
noticed  by  Yasari  as  his  best  performances.  He  was,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  his  competitors  by  the  meanness  of  his  design, 
and  the  style  <^  his  colouring,  in  which  green  and  black  are 
too  predominant  The  Fall  of  the  Angels  still  remains  in  S. 
Angelo  at  Arezso,  in  which  Lucifer  is  represented  so  terrible^ 
that  it  afterwards  haunted  the  dreams  of  the  artist,  and,  de- 
ranging both  his  mind  and  body,  hastened  his  death.  Ber- 
nardo Daddi  was  his  scholar ;  a  man  less  known  in  his  own 
country  than  at  Florence,  where  he  executed  a  picture,  seen 
on  the  gate  of  San  Giorgio ;  as  was  aJso  Parri,  the  son  of 
Spinello,  who  modernised  his  style  cm  the  manner  of  Masolino. 
The  latter  excelled  in  the  art  of  colouring,  but  he  was  bar- 
barous in  the  drawing  of  his  figures,  which  he  made  extrava- 
gantly long  and  ben<&ng,  in  order,  as  he  was  used  to  say,  to 
give  them  greater  spirit.  One  may  see  some  remains  of  them 
at  Arezzo  in  S.  Domenico,  and  other  places.  Lorenzo  di 
Bicci,  of  Florence,  another  scholar  of  Spinello,  was  the  Yasari 
of  his  time,  for  the  multiplicity,  celerity,  and  easy  self-com- 
placency shewn  in  his  labours.  The  first  cloister  of  the 
church  of  S.  Groce  retains  several  specimens,  consisting  of 
the  legends  of  S.  Francis ;  and  there  is  an  Assumption  on  the 
front,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Donatello,  while  still  a 
yonng  man.  Perhaps  his  best  work  is  the  fresco,  ornament- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  built  by  Martin  V. 
about  the  year  1418.     His  son  Neri  is  reckoned  among  the 
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lart  fellowen  of  Giotto.  H«  tired  bot  a  shmt  time ;  he  left, 
io  S.  SoBoks  a  piotaie  which  would  not  have  diagraeed  hk 
&lher,  and  which  ie  certaiBly  mofe  caieMij  executed  than 
wae  usual  with  the  latter. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  soulptuze  was  oaltivated  at 
Pisa  bj  as  naaj  artiete  ae  painting  wae  at  Florence;  but 
Piea  was  not  on  that  aoeount  destitute  of  painteie  worthj  of 
ben^  recorded.  VasMri  uMstions  one  Yicino,  who  finished 
the  BMMaic  begun  by  Turrita,  assisted  by  Tafi  and  Qaddi,  and 
adds,  that  he  was  also  a  painter.  Big.  da  Monona  says,  thai 
he  retained  the  old  style  of  his  scImmI  ;  which  was  the  case 
with  many  others,  as  appears  from  scTeral  old  Madennasupon 
pandsi  b^  of  anonymous  and  of  ascerteined  painters.  Of 
this  sort  is  that  in  the  old  church  of  Tripalle,  and  that  at  8. 
Matthews  in  Pisa.  On  the  firat  is  this  inscription,  ''  Nerns 
Kellus  de  PSsa  me  pinzit,  1399 :"  on  the  second  we  read, 
^Jiacopodi  Nicola  aipintore  detto  Gera  mi  dipinse."  The 
mode  f^  expression  is  derived  £rom  the  fi  twottiee  of  the 
Greeks ;  to  which  the  old  Pisaas  doeely  adhered  in  their 
paintings,  their  senlptures,  and  their  bronses.*     like  the 

*  Theold  printers  varied  tlie  manner  of  tlieir  aupeweriptoia,  even  in 
Hie  kXkmmg  agea,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  Ofceks.  Se^MtUmm 
VemehupingeMa.  1&20;  is  written  upon  a  St  Agatha  in  the  Palaiso 
Pitti,  aad  tkis  corresponds  to  the  EnOIEI,  faeiehat;  bj  which  the 
Gredc  scolptors  wished  to  cout^,  that  such  work  was  not  intended  to 
eihibit  their  last  effort ;  so  that  they  were  at  libertf  to  Improve  it  when 
Oey  pleased.  Hie  snbscription  of  Opns  Belli  is  obTions,  and  similar 
once,  drum  from  the  BPrON  (for  coample),  AYSinnor,  which  we  see 
in  Maffei.  I  reootmt  in  mj  fifth  book  as  singular,  the  epigraph  Swmm 
Bofferii  aumiir;  it  is,  however,  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who,  for 
instance,  sometfanes  wrote  XEIP.  AMBPOSIOT,  MONAXOT,  as  I 
read  in  a  Fabrianese  chnrch  called  Delia  Caritii,  where  there  ia  a  pic- 
tue  of  the  General  Jadgmemt;  the  figures  very  small,  and  higUj 
fimshed,  upon  a  large  tablet :  with,  I  think,  more  figves  than  are  seen 
in  the  Paradise  of  TintoreUo.  XEIP  BITOPE,  was  written  by  Yittor 
Carpaodo,  nnder  his  portrait  cited  in  the  index.  I  omit  other  forms 
better  known.  That  adopted  at  Trerigi,  Hieran^mm  Tarmtio,  is  very 
emdite ;  and  it  is  imitated  from  tiie  military  laiercoli,  in  which,  with  the 
aaoae  Tiew,  the  solctier  and  his  country  are  named.  In  short,  where  the 
words /ecf<  otpinxit  are  not  need,  the  best  plan  was  that  of  giving  the 
proper  name  in  the  genitive  case  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  as  the  engraT- 
era  of  Greek  gems  were  wont  to  do  in  inscriptions,  as  AAAOV  ZklO- 
SKOPIAOY,  &c. 
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Other  Italians,  they  at  length  reformed  their  st^le,  and  theiB^ 
a»  well  as  at  Florence  and  Siena,  families  of  painters  arose,  in 
which  the  fathers  were  excelled  by  their  sons,  and  they  by 
their  children.  Thns,  from  Vanni,  who  floorished  in  1^0» 
sprung  Turino  dlYanni,  who  flourished  about  1343,  and 
Nello  di  Vanni,  who  painted'  in  the  Campo  Santo,  whose  son 
Bernardo  was  the  disciple  of  Oroagna^  and  fnmidied  many  pic- 
tures for  the  palace  of  the  primate.  There  was  also  in  that 
city  Andrea  di  Lippo,  who  is  noticed  in  the  **  Academiad  Dis- 
course on  the  Literary  History  of  Pisa,"  in  the  year  1336  ; 
the  same,  I  believe,  with  that  Andrea  da  Pisa,  mentioned 
among  the  artists  that  ornamented  the  cathedral  of  Onrieto  in 
1346.  A  work  by  one  GioTanni  di  Niccolo  remains  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Martha,  and,  perhaps,  he  painted  tibe  fine 
trittico  of  the  Zelada  museum  at  Rome,  which  represents  onr 
Saviour  with  S.  Stephen,  S.  Agatha,  and  other  saints,  and 
which  has  this  inscription,  Jo.  ds  PuUpinxit,  This  is  a 
picture  of  great  labour,  by  some  ascribed  to  Gio.  Balducoi ; 
which,  if  ascertairfed,  would  confer  honour  on  that  great  man, 
as  a  professor  of  the  three  sister  arts.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  power  of  the  Pisans  declined,  rather  from 
civil  discord  than  from  other  misfortunes ;  till  at  length  the 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines  in  1406,  and  lay 
for  a  long  time  prostrate  and  humbled,  deprived  not  only  of 
her  artists,  but  almost  of  her  citizens.  She  at  length  rose 
again,  not,  indeed  to  command,  but  to  more  dignified  sub- 
jection* 

The  spirit  of  the  Florentines  in  the  mean  time  increasing 
with  their  power,  they  became  chiefly  solicitous  to  suit  the 
magnificence  of  their  capital  to  the  grandeur  of  the  state. 
Cosmo,  at  once  the  father  of  his  country  and  of  men  of  genius;, 
gave  stability  to  public  afiairs.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
and  others  of  the  house  of  Medici,  followed,  whose  hereditary 
taste  for  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  is  celebrated  in  a  mnltU 
tude  of  books,  and  most  copiously  in  the  histories  written  by 
three  eminent  authors,  Monsignor  Fabroni,  the  Signor  Ab. 
Galluzz'u  and  Mr.  Roscoe.  Their  house  was  at  once  a 
lyceum  for  philosophers,  an  aroadia  for  poets,  and  an  academy 
for  artists.  Dello,  Paolo,  Masaccio,  the  two  Peselli,  both  the 
Lippi,  Benozzo,  Sandro,  the  Ghirlandai,  enjoyed  the  perpetual 
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patronage  of  this  family,  and  as  eonstantlj  rendered  it  what- 
ever hononr  tfaej  conld  beetow.  Their  pietoree  are  full  of 
portiaitSy  according  to  the  cofltom  of  the  tinea,  and  continnally 
presented  to  the  people  the  likenesses  of  the  Mediei,  and  often 
r^reeented.  them  with  regal  ornaments  in  their  pietaree  of  the 
f^iphaaj,  as  if  to  prepare  the  people  to  behold  the  soeptre 
and  royal  robe  securely  established  in  that  house.  The 
good  taste  of  the  Medici  was  seconded  by  that  of  other  dtiiens, 
who  were  then  distributed  into  various  corporations,  aeeording 
to  their  place  of  residence  and  profesnon,  each  of  which 
stroYO  with  reciprocal  emulation  to  decorate  their  houses  and 
their  churches.  Besides  the  desire  of  public  ornament,  they 
wero  animated  by  religion,  which,  in  what  relates  to  divine 
worship,  is  so  widely  spread,  not  only  among  the  great,  but 
also  among  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  that  those  have 
a  Jiffienlty  in  believing  who  have  not  beheld  it.  Their 
cathedral,  a  vast  fabric,  was  already  reared  for  the  ceremonies 
of  religion,  and  here  and  there  some  other  churches  arose ; 
theee  and  the  more  ancient,  in  emulation  of  each  otiier,  they 
adorned  with  paintings,  a  luxury  unknown  to  their  ancestors, 
and  less  common  in  &e  other  cities  of  Italy.  This  disposition 
gave  rise,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  to  that  prodi- 
gious  number  of  painters  already  mentioned;  and  hence 
sprang,  in  the  century  we  now  treat  of,  that  crowd  of  artists 
in  marble,  bronie,  and  rilver,  who  transferred  pre-eminence 
in  sculpture,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  ^sans,  to  the 
people  of  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  desirous  of  orna- 
menting the  new  cathedral  and  baptistery,  the  church  of 
Orsaamichele,  and  other  sacred  places,  with  statues  and  basso- 
relievos.  These  brought  forward  Donatello,  Brunelleechi, 
Ghiberti,  Filarete,  Rossellini,  Pollajuoli,  and  Yerrocchio,  and 
produced  those  noble  works  in  marble,  in  bronze,  and  in 
silver,  which  appear  to  have  attained  the  perfection  of  the  art, 
and  to  have  rivalled  the  ancients.  The  rising  generation  was 
instructed  in  design  by  those  celebrated  men,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  the  principles  they  taught,  made  the  transition  from 
one  art  to  another  easy.  The  same  individuals  were  often 
statuaries,  founders  in  bronze,  in  gold,  lapidaries,  painters,  or 
architects,  talents  that  appear  enviable  to  this  age,  in  which 
an  artist  with  difficulty  acquires  a  competent  knowledge  in  a 
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angla  art  Saeh  ma  tlie  coune  of  iiutniction  at  Florence  in 
tbe  Studies,  and  such  the  subseqaent  eBeoongement  withoat^ 
from  which  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  to  the  veader  that 
this  citj  was  the  foremost  to  attain  the  perfectiou  of  the  art* 
Bat  let  ns  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  advanced  in  Florence, 
and  in  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  followers  of  Giotto  had  carried  painting  beyond  the 
period  of  its  in&ncy,  but  it  continued  to  giye  proofs  of  its 
infant  fBiCalties,  especially  in  chiaroscnro,  and  still  more 
in  perspective.  Figures  sometimes  appeared  as  if  falling  or 
dipping  from  the  canvas ;  buildings  had  not  a  true  point  of 
view ;  and  the  art  of  foreshortening  was  yet  very  rude.  Ste- 
rna Fiorentino  perceived  rather  than  removed  the  difficulty  ; 
others  for  the  most  part  sought  either  to  avoid  or  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency.  Pietro  della  Franceses,  else- 
where noticed,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  revived  the 
Grecian  practice  of  rendering  geometry  subservient  to  the 
painter.  He  is  celebrated  by  Paseoli,*  and  by  authors  of 
greater  note,  as  the  father  of  perspective.  Bronellesohi  was 
the  first  Florentine  who  saw  the  method  of  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection, ^  which  conmsted  in  drawing  it  in  outiline  by  the 
help  of  intersections  ;"t  and  in  this  manner  he  drew  the 
square  of  St.  John,  and  other  places,  with  true  diminution 
and  with  receding  points.  He  was  imitated  in  mosaic  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and  in  painting  by  Masaccio,  to  both  of 
whom  he  was  master. 

About  the  same  period  Paolo  Uocello,  having  studied  under 
Gio  Manetti,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  applied  to  it  with 
assiduity ;  and  even  so  dedicated  himself  to  the  pursuit,  that 
in  labouring  to  excel  in  this,  he  never  acquired  celebrity  in 
.  the  other  branches  of  pointing.  He  delighted  in  it  far  beyond 
his  other  studies,  ancT  used  to  aay  that  perspective  was  the 
most  pleasant  of  all ;  so  true  is  it  that  novelty  is  a  great 
source  (^  enjoyment.  He  executed  no  work  that  he  did  not 
reflect  some  new  light  on  that  art,  whether  it  <;onsisted  of 
edifices  and  colonnades,  in  which  a  great  space  was  repre- 
sented in  a  small  compass,  or  of  figures  foreshortened  with  a 
skill  unknown  to  the  followers  of  Giotto.    Some  of  his  historic 

*  PMeoU,  torn.  i.  p.  199.  f  ^aani. 
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pictnm  of  Adam,  and  of  Noah,  in  wliieh  he  indnlgod  in  hii 
£iiTOimte  taste  for  the  novel  md  vhimaical,  lemain  in  the 
eleieten  of  8.  Maria  Norella;  and  there  are  landflcapes  with 
treee  and  animals  to  well  exeonted,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  Baesano  of  the  int  age.  He  particnlariy  delighted  to 
hftTe  birdi  in  his  honae,  from  whioh  he  drew,  aira  from  thence 
he  obtained  his  somame  ef  Uceello.  In  the  cathedral  there 
18  a  gigantio  portrait  of  Gio.  Agnio  on  horseback,  painted  by 
Pac^  in  green  earth.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  attempt 
made  in  painting,  which  adiiered  a  great  deal  without  ap- 
pearing too  daring.  He  piodnoed  o4her  qracimeiis  at  Padna^ 
where  he  delineated  some  fignies  of  gisBts  with  green  earth 
in  the  honse  of  the  VitalL  He  was  chiefly  employed  in 
emamenting  fvmitttre  for  pfivate  indiyidnals ;  the  triumphs 
of  Petrarch  in  the  royal  gallery,  painted  on  smidl  cabinets  are 
supposed  by  some  good  judges  to  be  his. 

Masolino  da  Pamcale  cnltivated  the  art  of  ohiaroscoro.  He 
derired  adTantage  from  baring  long  dedicated  his  attention 
to  modelling  and  scnlptnre,  a  practice  which  renders  re^f 
easy  to  the  painter,  beyond  what  is  generally  conceired. 
Ghiberti  had  been  his  master  in  tfiis  branch,  who,  at  this 
time,  was  nnriTaUed  in  design,  in  cooposiiaon,  and  in  giving 
animation  to  his  figores.  Colooring^  which  he  yet  wanted, 
was  taught  him  by  Stamina,  and  in  this  also  he  became  a 
Twy  celebrated  master.  Urns  uniting  in  himself  the  excel- 
lences of  two  schools,  he  produced  a  new  style,  not  indeed 
exempt  from  dryness,  nor  wholly  firaltless ;  but  grand,  deter- 
mined, and  harmonious,  bey<Mid  any  former  example.  The 
chapel  of  St  Peter  al  Carmine  is  a  remaining  monument  of 
this  artist.  He  there  painted  the  Evangelists,  and  some  acts 
of  the  Saint ;  as  his  rocation  to  the  apostleship,  the  tempest, 
tiw  denying  of  Christ,  the  miracle  performed  at  Porta  Spe- 
ciosa,  and  the  Preaching.  He  was  prevented  by  death  from 
representing  other  acts  of  St.  Peter,  as,  for  instance,  the 
tribute  paid  to  C«sar,  baptism  conferred  on  the  multitude,  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  which  several  years  afterwards  were 
f>ainted  by  his  schohur,  Maso  di  S.  Giovanni,  a  youth  who  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Masaocio,  from  trusting  to  a  precarioas 
subsisieuce,  and  living,  as  it  was  said,  by  chance,  while  deeply 
engrossed  with  the  studies  of  his  profession.     This  artist  was 
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a  genius  calculated  to  mark  an  era ;  and  Mengs  has  assigned 
him  the  highest  place  among  those  who  explored  the  untried 
paths  of  the  art.  Yasari  informs  ns  that  ^^  what  was  executed 
before  his  time  might  be  called  paintings,  but  that  his  pictures 
seem  to  live,  they  are  so  true  and  natural ;"  and  in  another 
place  adds,  that  ^'  no  master  of  that  age  so  nearly  approached 
the  moderns."  He  had  formed  the  principles  of  his  art  on 
the  works  of  Ghiberti  and  Donatello ;  perspective  he  acquired 
from  Brunelleschi,  and  on  going  to  Rome,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  improved  by  the  study  of  ancient  sculpture.  He 
there  met  with  two  senior  artists,  (Pontile  da  Fabriano,  and 
Vittore  Pisanello,  upon  whom  high  encomiums,  as  the  first 
painter  of  his  time,  may  be  seen  in  Maffei  and  elsewhere.* 
They  who  write  thus  had  not  seen  any  of  the  paintings  of 
Masaocio,  or  at  most  only  his  early  productions  ;  such  as  the 
S.  Anna  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  in  Florence,  or  the 
chapel  of  S.  Catherine  in  S.  Clement's  at  Rome,  in  which, 
whUe  still  young,  he  executed  some  pictures  of  the  passion  of 
Christ,  and  legends  of  S.  Anna,  to  which  may  be  added,  a 
ceiling  containing  the  Evangelists,  which  are  all  that  now 
remain  free  from  retouching.  This  work  is  excellent  for  that 
time,  but  some  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  him ; 
and  it  is  inferior  to  his  painting  in  the  Carmine,  of  which  we 
may  say  with  Pliny,  jam  peffecta  stmt  omnia.  The  positions 
and  foreshorten ings  of  the  figures  are  diversified  and  com- 
plete beyond  those  practised  by  Paolo  Uocello.  The  air  of 
the  heads,  says  Mengs,  is  in  the  style  of  RafiTaello ;  the  ex- 
pression is  so. managed  that  the  mind  seems  no  less  forcibly 
depicted  than  the  body.  The  anatomy  of  the  figure  is  marked 
with  truth  and  judgment.  That  figure,  so  highly  extolled  in 
the  Baptism  of  S.  Peter,  which  appears  shivering  with  cold, 
marks,  as  it  were,  an  era  in  the  art  The  garments,  divested 
of  minuteness,  present  a  few  easy  folds.  The  colouring  is 
true,  properly  varied,  delicate,  and  surprisingly  harmonious ; 
the  relief  is  in  the  grandest  style.  This  chapel  was  not 
finished  by  him.  He  died  in  1443,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  and  left  it  stiU  deficient  in  several  pictures,  whi<*h, 
after  many  years,  were  supplied  by  the  younger  Lippi.     It 

*  Verona  lUustrata,  torn.  iii.  p.  277. 
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became  the  school  of  all  the  best  Florentine  artists,  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  this  and  the  succeeding  epochs 
of  Pietro  Perngino,  and  even  of  Raffaello ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  in  the  course  of  many  years,  in  a  city 
fruitful  in  genius,  erer  bent  on  the  promotion  of  the  art,  no 
one  in  following  the  footsteps  of  Masaccio  attained  that  emi- 
nence whieh^  he  acquired  without  a  director.  Time  has 
defiaced  other  works  of  his  hand  at  Florence,  equally  com* 
mended,  and  especially  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  del 
Carmine,  of  which  there  is  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of 
the  learned  P.  Lettor  Fontana  Bamabita  in  Pavia.  The 
royal  gallery  has  very  few  of  his  works.  The  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  that  seems  to  breathe,  and  is  estimated  at  a  high 
price,  is  in  the  Pitti  collection. 

After  Masaccio,  two  monks  distinguished  themselyes  in  the 
Florentine  school.  The  first  was  a  Dominican  friar  named 
F.  GioTanni  da  Fiesole,  or  B.  Gioyanni  Angelico.  His^-first 
employment  was  that  of  ornamenting  books  with  miniatures, 
an  art  he  learned  from  an  elder  brother,  who  executed  mi* 
niatures  and  other  paintings.  It  is  said  that  he  studied  in  the 
chapel  of  Masaccio,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  credit  this  when  we 
consider  their  ages.  Their  style,  too,  betrays  a  different 
origin.  The  works  of  the  friar  discover  some  traces  of  the 
manner  of  Giotto,  in  the  posture  of  the  figures  and  the  com- 
pensation for  deficiencies  in  the  art,  not  to  mention  the 
drapery,  which  is  often  folded  in  long  tuhe-like  forms,  and  the 
exquisite  diligence  in  minute  particulars  common  to  miniature 
painters.  Nor  did  he  depart  much  from  this  method  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his  works,  which  chiefly  consist  of  scripture 
pieces  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  Virgin,  in  cabinet  pictures  not 
unfrequentiy  to  be  met  with  in  Florence.  The  royal  gallery 
possesses  several ;  the  most  brilliant  and  highly-finished  of 
which,  is  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Glory,*  which 
is  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen  de'  Pazri,  from  its 
great  size,  is  among  his  rarest  productions ;  and  it  also  ranks 
with  the  most  beautiful.  His  chief  excellence  consists  in  the 
beauty  that  adorns  the  countenances  of  his  saints  and  angels; 

*  Gloria  u  a  name  gCren  in  Italy  to  a  representation  of  the  celestial 
r^;ions. 
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and  he  b  tndy  tiie  GFudoof  tlieage,  lor  the  sweeioess  of  hw 
ooloan,  which,  l&ongh  in  wvtec^  he  diluted  and  blended  in 
a  manner  which  almost  readbee  perfeetion«  He  was  also 
^esteemed  <»e  of  the  best  of  his  age  in  works  exeeated  in 
fresco ;  and  he  was  emi^o jed  xa  tiie  deeerataon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orrieto^  as  wdl  as  the  |ialace  of  the  Tatican  itself 
where  he  painted  a  chapel — a  wori:  nroch  conynended  bj  a 
nvraber  of  writers.  Vasari  enmnerates  (Gentile  da  Fabnaao 
among  his  diseipleSy  bat  the  dates  render  this  impossible ;  and 
says  the  same  of  Zaaobi  Strosri,  a  UMn  of  noble  origin,  of 
whom  I  do  not  know  that  any  certain  picture  exists  in  a 
|>iiblic  collection  :  I  onlj  know  that,  treading  in  the  steps  of 
his  master,  he  surpassed  the  reputation  <tf  a  meie  amateur. 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  another  of  his  disciples,  and  an  imitator  of 
Masaocio,  raised  himself  fiur  ahore  the  ma^onty  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

In  a  few  points  he  even  surpassed  his  model,  as  in  the 
stupendous  sue  <rf  his  edifices,  in  the  amenity  of  his  laad* 
scapea,  and  in  the  brilliancy  dT  his  fimcy,  livdy,  agreeaUe, 
and  pictuiesque.  In  tiie  Riccardi  palace,  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence, there  is  a  chapel  in  good  preseiratioD,  where  he  ex^ 
cuted  a  Glofy,  a  Nativitj,  and  an  E^^hany.  He  there 
painted  with  a  profnoon  of  ^Id  and  of  dnipeiy,  unexampled, 
perhaps,  in  fi!esco;  and  with  an  adherence  to  nature  that 
exhibits  an  image  oi  that  age  in  the  portraits,  the  ganneots, 
the  aecovtrements  of  the  horses,  and  in  the  most  minnte  par- 
ticulars. He  long  resided  at  Pisa,  and  diedtiieie,  where  he 
ought  to  be  studied ;  for  his  compositions  in  that  place  are 
better  than  those  at  Floxeace,  and  he  was  there  also  more 
sparing  in  the  nee  of  gold.  The  portrait  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Yasari  and  Richoidson  ;  but 
they  especially  notice  the  jNCtures  from  scripture  histoxy, 
with  which  he  ornamented  a  whole  wing  of  the  Campo 
Santo,  ^  a  most  prodigious  work,  sufficient  to  i^ppal  a  legion 
of  painters  ;"*  and  he  finished  it  within  two  years.  Here  he 
displayed  a  talent  for  composition,  an  imitation  of  nature,  a 
variety  in  the  countenanoes  and  attitudes,  a  colouring  jui<7; 
lirdy,   and  clear,  and  an  expression  of  the  passions,  that 
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pbiees  bim  next  to  MMMeio.  I  can  scarcely  beiienra  that  lie 
pahited  the  whole.  In  the  Ehriety  of  Noah,  in  the  Tower  of 
Bahel,  and  in  some  other  pictures,  we  discern  an  attempt  at 
mrprifling,  not  to  be  seen  in  some  others,  where  figoies  some** 
timee  ocenr  that  seem  di^  and  laboored;  defects  which  I 
am  disposed  rather  to  attnhnte  to  his  coadjntoxs.  Near  this 
gmait  work  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  a  grat&» 
fnl  cnty,  in  the  public  name,  with  an  epitaph  that  commends 
him  as  a  painter.  Hme  itself^  as  if  oonscioas  of  his  merit) 
has  respected  this  work  beyuid  any  other  in  the  Campo 
Santo. 

The  other  monk  was  Filippo  Lippi,  a  Oarmelite,  a  genios 
of  a  different  stamp  from  B.  Giovanni.  He  reoeiTed  his 
instmction,  not  from  Masaocio,  as  Vaaari  w<^d  haTC  it,  but 
from  his  works.  His  aasidoi^  in  copying  bim  makes  him 
sometimes  appear  a  second  Masaccio,  especially  in  small  his* 
tories.  Some  of  his  choicest  are  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chnreh 
of  8.  SpiritD.  In  that  i^ace,  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose, 
and  elsewhere,  his  pictures  represent  the  Virgin  sanonnded 
by  angels,  with  fall  and  hwidsome  conntenances,  distin- 
gnished  by  a  colouring  and  a  graoefolneas  pecnliariy  his  own. 
He  delighted  in  drapery  like  the  neat  folds  of  a  snrplice;  his 
tints  were  very  dear  bnt  delicate,  and  often  snbdned  by  a 
porple  hne  not  common  to  other  pointers.  He  introduced 
gigantic  proportions  in  his  large  frescos  in  the  parish  church 
of  Prato;  where  his  pictures  of  S.  Ste&no  and  the  Baptist 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  his  capital  performances. 
His  fomking  the  oonrent,  his  slarery  in  Barbary,  his  works 
at  Naples,  at  Padua,  and  elsewhere,  his  death,  hastened  by 
poison,  administered  by  the  relations  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  bone  him  a  natural  child,  likewise  named  Filippo  lippi, 
are  recorded  by  Yasari.  P.  della  Yalle  is  of  opinion  that  he 
iieretprofe99€d  any  order,  but  in  the  register  of  Caimine,  his 
death  is  noticed  in  the  year  1469,  and  he  is  there  denomi- 
nated Fm  Filippo.  He  died  at  Spoleti  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  large  picture  for  the  cathedral.  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  requested  bis  ashes  ^m  the  townsmen,  but  was 
xefosed ;  on  which  he  caused  a  handsome  monument  to  be 
erected  for  him,  with  an  inscription  by  Augelo  Poliziano; 
a  circumstance  I  mention,  to  demonstrate  the  respect  paid  to 
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;    the  art  at  that  period.     F.  Diamante  da  Prato,  the  scholar  of 

Lippi,  and  his  assistant  in  bis  last  work,  imitated  him  well ; 

'  as  likewise  did  Francesco  Pesello,  a  Florentine  of  the  same 

school ;  his  son  Pesellino,  a  short-lired  artist,  followed  him 

C  with  still  greater  saccess.  The  Epiphany  of  Francesco, 
described  by  Vasari^  in  which  there  is  a  portnut  of  Donaio 
Acciaiuoli,  is  in  the  royal  gallery.  The  grade,  painted  by  his 
son  for  the  apartments  of  the  noyices  of  8.  Crooe,  is  there 
still ;  on  this  last  are  the  histories  of  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Da- 
miano,  of  S.  Anthony,  and  S.  Francis,  denominated  by  the 
historian  most  wonderful  productions,  and,  perhaps,  wis  is 
not  too  much  to  say  when  we  recollect  the  period. 

About  this  time  other  able  artists  flourished  at  Fiorenoe, 

who  were  obscured  by  greater  names.     Of  this  number  was 

'     Berto  Linaiuolo,  whose  pictures  in  private  honses  were  hold 

in  great  repute.     They  were  even  ordered  by  the  king  of 

.  .Hungary  and  procured  him  great  fame  in  that  kingdom. 
Alessio  Baldovinetti,  of  noble  extraction,  was  a  painter  par-« 
ticularly  diligent  and  minute,  a  good  worker  in  mosaic,  audi 
the  master  of  Ghirlandaio.  In  his  picture  of  the  Nativity 
in  the  porch  of  the  Nunziata,  and  in  his  other  woriss,  the 
design,  rather  than  the  colouring,  may  now  be  said  to  remain ; 
I  .  for  the  tints  have  vanished,  from  a  defect  in  their  composi- 
tion. To  them  we  may  add  Yerrocchio,  a  eelebiated  statuaty, 
a  good  designer,  and  a  painter  for  amusement  rather  than  by 
profession.  While  he  painted  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  S. 
Solvi,  his  scholar,  L.  da  Vinci,  then  a  youth,  finished  an 
angel,  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  figures  of  his  master,  who, 
indignant  at  his  own  inferiority  to  a  boy,  never  more  handled 
the  pencil. 

'^Ekddinucci  imagines  that  Andrea  del  Castagno,  a  name  in- 
famous in  Vistory,  was  a  scholar  of  Masaccio ;  he  was  rather 
his  imitator  in  attitude,  relief,  and  casting  of  the  drapery, 
than  in  grace  and  colouring.  He  lived  at  the  time  that  the 
secret  of  painting  in  oil  (discovered  by  John  Van  Eych,  or 
John  of  Bruges,  about  1410),*  was  known  in  Italy,   not 

*  In  the  dictionary  of  Guarienti,  in  the  article  Gio.  Abeyk,  appears 
an  acconnt  of  a  picture  of  this  artist  ezistiiig  in  the  gallery  at  Draaden, 
bearing  date  1416  ;  a  time,  sayi  the  writer,  when  be  enjoyed  his  highest 
reputation,  by  painting  in  his  second  manner,  in  oiL    It  represents  the 
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mily  hj  report,  bat  by  experience  of  the  advantages  of  this 
method.  Onr  artists,  admiring  the  harmonj,  delicacy,  and 
brilliance,  which  colours  reoeiyed  from  this  disooreij,  sighed 
to  possess  the  secret  For  this  pnrpose,  one  Antonello  da 
Messina,  who  had  studied  at  Borne,  travelled  to  Flanders, 
and  having  learned  the  secret,  according  to  Vasari,  from 
tiie  inventor,  went  to  Yenioe,  where  he  oommonicated  it  to  a 
friend  named  Domenico.  After  having  praetised  much  in 
his  own  countij,  at  Loreto,*  and  other  parts  of  the  ecde* 
siaatical  states,  Domenico  came  to  Florence.  There  he  be* 
came  the  general  fiivourite,  and  on  that  account  was  envied 
oj  Castagna,  whose  dissembled  friendship  won  him  to  impart 
the  secret,  and  rewarded  him  bj  an  atrocious  aasasBina* 
tioB,  which  he  perpetrated,  in  order  that  there  might  be  none 
living  to  rival  him  in  the  art.  The  assassin  was  sufficiently 
skilful  to  conceal  his  crime,  owing  to  which  a  number  of 
imiooent  persons  soon  fell  under  suspicion,  which  did  not  in- 
duce the  real  criminal  to  avow  the  atrocious  deed,  until  he 
U^  upon  his  death-bed,  when  he  disclosed  his  guilt,  and  did 
justice  to  the  innocence  of  others.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  artist  of  his  time,  for  vigour,  for  design,  and 
for  perspective,  having  perfected  the  art  of  foreshortening. 
His  finest  works  have  perished :  one  of  his  pictures  remains 
at  S.  Lucia  de'  Magauoli,  and  also  some  of  his  historic 
pieces,  executed  with  great  diligence.  There  is  also  a  Cru- 
cifixion, painted  on  a  wall  in  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli. 

Many  writers  have  appeared  who  deny  the  above-men^ 
tioned  statement  of  Yasari,  and  maintain  that  the  art  of 
painting  in  oil  was  known  long  before.     It  is  pretended  that 

Yirgin  in  &  majestic  seat  with  the  diTine  infant,  who  is  seen  rerj  grace- 
lolly  receiving  an  apple  from  St.  Anne,  seated  on  a  conch  of  straw.  The 
TOtmg  St.  John  is  seen  assisting,  and  aJso  St.  Joseph,  whose  oonntenanoe 
represents  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself.  The  introduction  of  arms 
shews  that  the  picture  must  have  heen  executed  for  some  distinguished 
person.  It  is  m  high  preservation,  and  is  pronounced  by  GKiarienfi  the 
mirade  of  painting,  from  its  display  of  extreme  diligence,  even  in  the 
minute  furniture,  and  particularly  because  the  chamber  in  which  the 
scene  is  represented,  the  couch,  the  window,  the  pavement,  executed  a 
punio  alio,  together  with  the  whole  action,  are  conducted  with  the  most 
exACt  rules  of  perspective. 

*  In  1454  be  was  in  great  credit  at  Perugia.— See  Mariotti,  Lett* 
Pemi?.  p.  133. 
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H  existed  in  tbe  time  of  tiie  Roanofl,  ma  opinioii  adopted  by 
Kg.  lUaoK  in  regud  to  »  jnetaxe  add  to  be  of  S.  Helena^ 
eoMflting  of  a  quilting,  of  diiEateDt  pieoes  of  ailk  stitdied 
togeiber,  ezhiUting  a  pietme  of  tbe  Yifgin  Saint  with  tbe 
Infants  Tbe  beads  and  hands  are  ooloused  in  oils;  tbe 
drapeiT  ie  shaded  with  the  needle,  and  in  a  great  neasue 
with  the  peneil.  It  is  pvesenred  in  Yeroelli,  and  from  the 
tradition  cf  its  eitiiens^  reported  by  Mabillon  (Diar.  ItaL 
eap.  28),  it  is  sud  to  be  the  work  of  &  Helena,  mother  of 
Oonstaatme;  thai  is,  the  patehes  of  silk  were  sewed  bj  her, 
»id  tbe  gilding  and  painting  added  to  it  by  her  painter,  as  is 
eottieetnTOd  by  Banssi.  He  was  net  aware  that  the  praotiee 
of  drawing  the  In£uit  Christ  in  the  lap  of  tbe  Virgin  (as  we 
notiee  in  the  preface  to  the  Roman  sehool)  was  posterior  to 
the  foorth  oentnry;  and  that  other  partienlars  related  by 
bim  of  the  picture  cannot  belong  to  the  age  of  Constantino  ; 
Iw  instance,  the  hooded  mant&  of  our  Lady.  From  snob 
signs  we  ongbt  rather  to  condude  that  it  is  either  not  an  oil 
painting,  or  that  the  fignre,  at  whateTer  period  ezeonted,  has 
been  retonofaed,  in  tbe  eame  way  as  that  of  the  Nonaata  at 
Floronce,  or  of  the  Santa  Maria  Primerana  at  Fiesole;  the 
former  of  which  in  the  drapery,  and  the  latter  in  the  linea- 
ments, are  not  the  same  now  as  in  their  anoient  state. 

Others,  witbont  ascending  to  the  first  ages  of  the  ohoreh, 
bare  awsortod  that  oil  painting  was  known  out  of  Italy,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  elerenth  oentnry.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
they  adduce  a  mannseript  of  the  Monk  Teofilo  or  Rnggiero^ 
no  later  back  than  that  period,  which  bears  titie,  ^  Do  omni 
seientiA  artis  pingendi,"  where  there  is  a  receipt  for  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  oil  from  flax.*  Lessing  ^ve  an  account 
of  this  mannseript  in  the  year  1774,  in  a  treatise  published  at 

*  lib.  i.  c.  18.  Acdpe  semen  lini,  et  ezsioca  iUud  in  sartapne  snper 
ignem  sine  tqna,  &c.  Bnistolato  says,  it  should  be  ponnded,  and  again 
iubjected  to  the  fire  in  water,  then  put  into  a  press  between  cloths,  and  the 
oil  extracted.  He  continues :  Cum  hoc  oleo  tere  minium  siTe  oenobriun 
super  lapidem  sine  aqua,  et  cum  pinoello  linies  super  ostia  Tel  **Vu^ft 
^as  ruoricare  yolaeris,  et  ad  solem  siocabis,  deinde  iterum  linies  et 
siocabis.  And  in  chap.  22,  he  says, — Accipe  colores  quos  imponere 
Tolneris,  terens  eos  dilig3nter,  oleo  lini  sine  aqua ;  et  fee  mizturas  tu1« 
tuum  ac  Testuaentorum  sicut  superius  aqua  feoeras,  et  bestias,  sire  Kvm, 
ant  folia,  rariabis  suis  coloribus  prout  libuerit. 
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Branswiek,  wlieie  be  iUed  the  offiee  of  lilmiuui  to  the 
prince.     MoieDi,  alto,  in  the  Godici  Nantun  (cod.  99) ;  and 
more  at  lengUi  Raape,  i«  hie  eritieil  **  DkBertatioii  on  OU 
P^unting,"  pnbliahed  in  the  Engliah  laagaage  at  London,  in 
which  1^  envmented  the  existiBg  copies  in  Tarioui  Hbraries, 
and  gare  a  great  part  of  the  maaneeripty  entered  into  aa 
examination  of  the  sabjeek     Leetl^,  Teofilo'e  traatieo  ia  in« 
eerted  by  Chrisiiaiio  Leiat^  in  Leanng^e eoUeetion,  ^Znr  Ge» 
aehichte  nnde  Litterator,"  Branew.   1781.      Ilie  Dottore 
Aglietti,  in  hie  Gioniale  Teneto^  Deeentbetv  178d,  likewiee 
adds  hie  opinion ;  while  the  learned  Abbate  Mofdli,  in  hie 
^^Notaaa^"  which  ie  often  cited  by  me  in  the  emendation  and 
ilhuBtTation  of  this  edition,  throwa  the  greatest  light  npon  the 
present  qoestion,  agitated  by  so  many,  and,  we  may  add, 
^rem  acn  tetigit''    He,  then,  will  he  fSsmd  to  concede  to 
Oioranni,  whom  he  calls  Gianes  da  Bmgia,  the  boast  of  this 
great  disoorery,  agreeing  with  Yaauri,  though  in  a  diiferent 
4961180  from  that  in  which  the  latter  writer  views  it    F<Mr  he 
does  not  reply  to  his  opponents,  that  the  art  ol  painting,  as 
tan^ht  br  Teoiilo,  might  hare  gone  into  disoso,  and  was  only 
renred  by  GHoTanni ;  whence  Yasari  Tentared  to  oommead 
him  as  an  original  inrentor ;  in  tiie  same  manner  as  Tin^ 
boschi  replied,  who  followed  the  Roman  anthologists   (St* 
Lett  t  Ti.  p.  1201K).     Neither  does  he  bring  lorwaid  the  do** 
fence  advanced  by  the  Baron  de  Bndberg  in  the  apology  of 
Oto.  da  Bmgee,*  to  the  purport  that  Teofilo  tanght  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil,  only  upon  a  ground,  without  figures^  and 
without  ornaments:    because  Teofilo,   in  chap.   22,  whose 
words  we  have  given  in  the  note,  likewise  tanght  this  art 
Into  what,  then,  does  the  long-boasted  invention  of  Giovanni 
reaolve  itself?     Nothing  more  than  this:  according  to  the 
ancient  practice,  a  fresh  colour  was  nerer  added  to  the  panel 
until  the  first  covering  had  been  dried  in  the  son :  a  mode,  as 
Teofilo  confesses,  infinitely  tedious :  '^  quod  in  imaginibus  dia- 
tumum  et  tsdiosum  nimis  est "  (cap.  28)  ;  to  which  I  may  add, 
that  the  colours  in  this  way  could  never  perfectly  harmonize. 
Tan  Eych  saw  this  difficulty,  and  be  became  more  truly  sen- 
sible ot  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  exposed  one  of 

*  Gottmgen,  1792.     See  Esprit  des  J<mnumz»  Octobre,  1792. 
o2 
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his  paintings  to  the  snn,  in  order  to  harden,  when  the  i 
of  heat  split  the  panel.  Being  at  that  period  sufficiently 
skilled  hoth  in  philciisophical  and  philological  inquiries^  he 
began  to  specokte  on  the  manner  of  applying  oils,  and  oi 
their  acquiring  a  proper  consistency  without  the  aid  of  the 
sun.  *'  By  uniting  it  with  other  mixtures  he  next  produced 
a  varnish,  which,  dried,  was  waterproof,  and  gave  a  clearness 
and  brilliancy,  while  it  added  to  the  harmony  of  his  colours." 
8uch  are  the  words  of  Yasari ;  and  thus,  in  a  very  fev 
words,  we  may  arrive  at  a  satis&ctoiy  solution  of  the  quea* 
tion.  Before  the  time  of  Van  Eych,  some  sort  of  method  of 
painting  in  oil  was  known,  but  so  extremely  tedious  and  im- 
perfect, as  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to  the  production  oi 
figure-pieces.  It  was  practised  beyond  the  Alps,  but  is  not 
known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Italy.  Giovanni  carried  the 
first  discovery  to  its  completion ;  he  perfected  the  art,  which 
was  afterwai>ds  difi'nsed  over  all  Europe,  and  introduced  into 
Italy,  by  means  of  Antonio,  or  Antonello  da  Messina. 

Here  again  we  are  met  by  another  class  of  objectors^  who 
enter  the  lists  against  Van  Eych,  against  Antonello,  and 
more  decidedly  against  Yasari,  not  with  arguments  £rom 
books,  but  in  the  strength  of  pictorial  skill,  and  chemical  ex- 
periments. 

Malvasia,  upon  the  authority  of  Tiarini,  maintains,  that 
Lippo  Dalmasio  painted  in  oil ;  the  Neapolitans,  relying  upon 
Marco  da  Siena,  and  other  men  of  skill,  assert  the  same 
of  their  artists  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  while  a  few  have 
pretended  that  some  of  the  pictures*  produced  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  be  seen  at  Siena  and  Mpdena,  in  par- 
ticular that  from  the  hand  of  Tommaso  da  Modena,  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  cabinet,  and  described  by  me  in  the  native 
school  of  that  artist,  are  also  coloured  in  oil ;  because,  after 
being  exposed  to  water,  and  analyzed,  the  colours  discovered 

*  Raspe  (Lib.  Cit.).  Delia  Talle  (Ann.  al  Vasari,  torn.  iii.  p.  313). 
Tirabotchi  (St.  Lett.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  407).  Yernazza  (Giorn.  Piaano,  torn, 
zciv.  p.  220),  cited  by  Morelli  (Notizia,  p.  114).  More  recently  is 
added  the  authority  of  P.  Federid  Domenicano.  It  is  abanrd  to  sup- 
pose that  Tommaso  da  Modena,  or,  according  to  him,  da  Trevigi,  carried 
the  discoTery  from  this  city  into  Germany,  from  whence  it  was  subse* 
qoantly  eommuiicated  to  Plaaden. 
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^eir  elements,  and  were  prononneed  oiL  In  spite,  however, 
of  00  much  ski!!,  and  so  many  experiments,  I  cannot  see  that 
Tasari  has  yet  been  detected  in  an  error.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  oppose  other  experiments  and  opinions,  that  might 
throw  light  upon  the  question.  To  begin  with  Tuscany: 
an  analysis  of  several  Tuscan  paintings  was  made  at  Pisa  by  . 
the  very  able'  chemist  Bianchi ;  and  though  apparently 
eolonred  in  oil,  the  most  lucid  parts  were  found  to  give  out 
particles  of  wax ;  a  material  employed  in  the  encaustt,  and 
not  forgotten  by  the  Ghreeks,  who  instructed  Giunta  and  his 
contemporaries.  It  would  appear  that  they  a|^lied  it  as  a 
Tarnish,  to  act  as  a  covering  and  protection  from  humidity,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  lucid  hue  and  polish  to  the  colours.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  proportion  of  wax  employed  decreased 
during  the  fourteenth  century;  and  after  the  year  1360  fell 
into  disuse,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  vehicle,  that  carries  no 
^oss.  But  in  these  experiments  oil  was  never  elicited,  if  we 
except  a  few  drops  of  essential  oil,  which  the  learned  professor 
conjectures  was  employed  at  that  early  period  to  dissolve  the 
wax  made  use  of  in  painting. 

Besides  this  material,  certain  gums,  and  yolks  of  eggs^ 
which  easily  deceive  the  eye  of  the  less  ddlful,  were  also  used, 
and  resemble  those  pictures  that  display  a  scanty  portion  oz 
oil,  as  is  observed  by  Zanetti,  in  his  acceunt  of  Yenetian 
painting  (p.  20) ;  and  the  analysis  of  Tommaso  da  Modena's 
picture  has  tended  to  confirm  his  opinion.  This  information 
I  owe  to  the  late  Count  Durasso,  who,  in  1793,  assured  me, 
when  at  Venice,  that  he  had  himself  beheld,  at  Yienna,  the 
process  of  analyzing  such  pictures,  by  very  skilful  hands,  in 
the  presence  of  Prince  Kaunitz ;  and  that  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  professors,  that  no  traces  of  oil  were  to 
be  found.  The  colours  consisted  of  the  finest  gums,  mixed 
with  the  yolk  and  white  of  eggs,  a  fact  that  afforded  just 
ground  for  a  like  conclusion  in  regard  to  similar  works  by  the 
ancients.  I  fully  appreciate,  likewise,  the  opinion  of  Piacenza 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Colantonio ;  this  I  reserve, 
liowever,  together  with  some  further  reflections  of  my  own, 
for  the  school  of  Naples. 

I  shall  here  merely  inform  the  reader,  that,  in  regard  to 
the  chemical  experiments  employed  on  these  paintings,  Sig» 
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da  MorroQii*  obeervefl,  tliat  old  pictures  ara  often  believed  to* 
be  in  a  state  of  parity,  when  thej  have  been  retouched  with 
oil  colours  at  a  subseqneiit  period :  the  nse  of  wax,  and  of 
essential  oils,  or  of  some  each  old  methods,  may  frequently 
gire  rise  to  doubt,  as  I  shall  soon  shew. 

Having  removed  the  objecdons  brought  against  the  opinion 
of  Yasari,  I  most  add  a  few  words  in  re^urd  to  a  passage  where 
he  seems  to  have  forgotimi  what  he  had  said  in  the  life  of 
Angiolo  Qaddi,  but  which  will,  in  fact)  throw  further  light 
upon  the  question.  He  is  giving  an  aeoount  of  the  paintings 
and  writings  of  Andrea  Cennini,  a  scholar  of  Angelo.  This 
person,  in  1487,  that  is,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Domenieo, 
composed  a  work  on  painting,  which  is  preserved  in  MS.  in 
the  libraiy  of  S.  Loren«>.t  He  there  treated,  says  Vasari, 
of  grinding  colours  with  oil,  for  making  red,  blue,  and  green 
grounds ;  and  various  methods  and  sixes  for  gilding,  but  not 
figures.  Baldinucci  ezamined  the  same  manuscript,  and 
found  these  words  in  the  89th  diapter:— ^*I  wish  to  teach 
thee  how  to  paint  in  oil  on  walls,  or  on  panel,  as  practised  hy 
many  Grermans ;"  and  on  considting  the  manuscript,  I  find,, 
after  that  passage,  ^^  and  by  the  same  method  on  inm  and  on 
marble ;  but  I  shsJl  first  treat  of  painting  on  walls."  In  the 
succeeding  chapters  he  says,  that  this  must  be  accomplished  ^^by 
boiling  linseed  inL"  This  appears  not  to  accord  with  the  as* 
aertion  of  Yasari,  that  John  of  brugea,  after  many  experiments, 
^^  discovered  that  linseed  oil  and  nut  oil  were  the  most  drying. 
When  boiled  with  his  other  ingredients  they  formed  the  var- 
mah  so  long  sought  after  by  him  and  all  other  painters."  Oa 
weighing  theetidenoe,  we  should  take  three  cironmstancea  into 
consideration  »-*l.  That  Yasari  does  not  deny  that  oil  was 
employed  in  painting ;  since  he  afllrms  that  it  was  long  a 
desideratum,  and  consequently  had  been  often  attempted; 
but  that  alone  ia  perfect  which,  ^  when  dry,  resists  water  ; 
which  brightens  the  colours,  makes  them  clear,  and  perfectly 
unites  them."  2.  The  oil  of  Cennini  might  not  be  of  this 
sort,  either  because  it  was  not  boiled  with  the  ingredients  of 
Yan  Eych,  or  because  it  was  intended  only  for  coarse  work ; 

*  Pisa  Illottrata,  p.  160,  et  seq. 

t  Thif  MS.  bj  Cennini  wu  pabliihed  only  a  ihoit  tias  ago  mid«r  the 
saperintendenfie  of  Sig.  the  Cav.  Tambroni. 
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vendned  pzobahle  by  the  laipt>  that  though  h* 
jMonted  the  Vurgiii,  with  several  Sainte,  in  the  hospital  ef 
Banifarioj  at  Floienoe,  ^in  agood  style  of  eohmng"  yeth* 
never  exunted  the  admintioii  nor  the  envy  of  artists.  3.  The 
above  remaika  forbid  as  to  give  implicit  eonfidonoe  to  every 
relation  that  isgiven  of  aaoient  oil-pictores;  bnt  we  are  net 
blindly  to  lejeet  all  accoants  of  impeileot  attenpta  of  thai, 
nature. 

The  painters  that  remain  to  be  noticed  approach  the  golden 
age  of  the  art^  of  which  their  works  in  some  degree  partici- 
pate,  notwithstanding  the  dzyness  of  their  dea^gpi,  and  the 
want  of  harmony  in  their  oolonring.  The  vehicle  of  their 
eolonrs  was  commonly  watez^  Tery  rarely  oil.  They  flou- 
rushed  in  the  time  of  Siztus  lY.,  who^  having  erected  the 
magnificent  chapel  that  retuns  his  name,  invited  them  from 
Florence.  Their  names  are  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio,  Bossellit 
Laca  da  Cortona^  and  D.  Bartolommeo  d'Aseaso.  Manni, 
the  historian  of  some  of  these  artists^*  conjectures  that  this 
was  execoted  about  the  year  1474.  They  were  desired  to 
portrav.  the  history  of  Moses  on  one  part  of  the  chapel,  and 
that  of  Christ  on  the  other :  thus  the  old  law  was  confronted 
by  the  new,  the  shade  by  the  light,  and  the  type  by  the 
peraon  typified.  The  pontifT  was  uncddlled  in  the  fine  artu^ 
bat  covetoos  of  the  gloiy  they  confer  on  the  name  and  aeti<ma 
of  princes.  To  superintend  the  work,  he  made  choice  of 
Sandro  Hlipepi,  from  his  first  master,  a  goldsmith,  sumamed 
Botticelli,  and  Uie  papil  of  F.  Filippo ;  a  c^ebrated  artist  at 
that  time,  and  dbtinguished  by  his  pictures  containing  a 
number  of  small  figiu^  in  which  he  strongly  resembled 
Andrea  Mantegna,  though  his  heads  were  less  beantifuL 
Yasari  says,  that  his  littie  picture  of  the  Calumny  of  Ap^, 
pelles  is  mb  fine  a  production  as  possible,  and  he  pronounces 
the  Assumption,  painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Pier  Maggiore, 
to  be  so  excellent,  that  it  ouffht  to  silence  envy.  The  former 
is  in  the  royal  galleiy,  the  Tatter  in  a  private  house.  ^  What 
he  painted  in  tSm  Sistine  Chapel,  however,  surpasses  his  other 
works.  Here  we  scarcely  recognise  Saudro  of  Florence. 
The  Temptation  of  Christy  embellished  with  a  magnificent 

*  See  OpuBColi  del  Calogeri,  torn.  zliiL 
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temple,  and  a  erowd  of  deTotees  in  the  restibnle;  Moees 
assisting  the  daaghters  of  Jethro  against  the  Midianite  shep- 
herds, in  which  Uiere  is  great  richness  of  drapery,  coloured 
in  a  new  manner ;  and  other  subjects,  treated  with  vigour 
and  originality,  exhibit  him  in  this  place  greatly  snperior  to 
his  usual  manner.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  paint- 
ers we  are  about  to  notice  :  such  were  the  effects  produced 
by  their  emulation  ;  by  the  sight  of  a  city  that  is  (^culated 
to  enlaige  the  ideas  of  those  who  visit  it,  and  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  public  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  what  is  above 
mediocrity,  because  its  eye  is  habituated  to  what  is  wonderful. 
History  does  not  point  out  the  portion  of  this  work  that 
was  performed  by  Filippiuo  lippi,  the  son,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  of  F.  Filippo.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable 
that  he  assisted,  because  he  was  his  father's  pupil  frota  an 
early  age,  and  because  the  taste  of  Lippi,  that  delighted  in 
portraying  the  usages  of  antiquity,  appears  to  have  been 
formed  while  he  was  still  young,  and  engaged  in  his  studies 
at  Rome.  In  the  life  which  Cellini  has  written  of  himself, 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  several  books  of  antiquities  drawn 
by  Lippi ;  and  Yasari  gives  him  credit  for  being  the  first  who 
decorated  modem  paintings  by  the  introduction  of  grotesques^ 
trophies,  armour,  vases,  edifices,  and  drapery,  copied  from  the 
models  of  antiquity;  but  this  I  cannot  confirm,  because  it 
was  before  attempted  by  Squarcione.  It  is  true  that  he 
excelled  in  those  ornaments,  in  his  landscape,  and  in  minute 
particulars.  The  S.  Bernard  of  the  Abbey,  the  Magi  of  the 
royal  museum,  and  the  two  frescos  in  S.  Maria  Novella; 
the  one  the  history  of  S.  John,  the  other  of  S.  Philip,  the 
apostles,  please  more  perhaps  by  these  accessories  of  the 
art  than  by  the  countenances,  which,  indeed,  have  not  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  elder  Lippi.  They  are  &ithfnl  por- 
traits, but  shew  no  discrimination.  He  was  invited  to  Rome 
to  ornament  a  chapel  of  the  Minerva,  in  which  there  is  an 
Assumption  by  his  hand,  and  some  histories  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  amongst  which  the  Disputation  is  the  best.  In 
this  chapel  he  shews  great  improvement  in  his  heads,  but  was 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  his  pupil  Raffaellino  dei  Garbo, 
who  painted  a  choir  of  angels  on  the  ceiling,  that  would  alone 
sufiice  to  justify  the  name  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
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In  Honte  OliTeto  at  Florence,  there  is  a  Resanection  by 
Kaffaellino,  where  the  figures  are  small,  but  sa  graceful  withal, 
80  correct  in  attitude,  and  so  finely  colour^  that  we  can 
scarcely  rank  him  inferior  to  any  master  of  that  age.  There 
is  mention  made  by  the  learned  Moroni,  in  the  condnding 
part  of  his  ^  Memorie  Istoriche"  (p.  1G8),  of  another  of  his 
beautiful  altar-pieoes,  still  in  existence  at  S.  Salvi,  with  the 
giado entire.  Some  early  pictures  are  in  a  nmilar  state; 
but  becoming  the  father  of  a  numerous  &niily,  he  gradually 
degenerated  in  his  style,  and  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

The  second  whom  I  hare  njientioned  among  the  artists  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  Domenioo  Corradi,  sumamed  Del 
Ghirlandaio,  from  the  profession  of  his  father.*  He  was  a 
painter,  an  excellent  worker  in  mosaic,  and  eyen  contributed 
to  the  improyement  of  these  arts.  He  painted  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  has  perished ;  and 
the  Call  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew,  which  still  remains. 
He  is  that  Ghirlandaio,  in  whose  school,  or  on  whose  man- 
ner, not  only  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio,  his  son,  but  also  Bonar 
ruoti,  and  the  best  artists  of  the  succeeding  era,  formed  their 
atyle.  He  possessed  clearness  and  purity  of  outline,  correct- 
ness of  form,  and  variety  of  ideas,  together  with  facility  and 
moommon  diligence;  he  was  the  first  Florentine  who,  by 
means  of  true  perspective,  attained  a  happy  method  ot 
grouping,  and  depth  of  composition.t  He  was  among  the 
first  to  reject  the  deep  golden  fringes  to  the  drapenr,  that  the 
old  masters  introduced ;  who,  unable  to  render  tneir  figures 
beautiful,  endeavoured  to  make  them  gaudy.  Some  of  his 
pictures,  however,  yet  remain,  moderately  illuminated  with 
gold;  as  for  instance,  the  Epiphany  in  the  church  of  the 
Innocents,  at  Florence.  .  It  is  a  fine  work,  as  is  also  his 
chapel  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  actions  of  S.  Francis, 
and  his  Nativity,  in  the  sacristy.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  on  one  side  of  which  he 
designed  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  other  that 
of  our  Lady,  and  on  another  part  the  murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents, so  much  commended  by  Yasari.     It  contains  many 

*  This  person  indented  and  fabricated  an  ornament  called  ghirlanda  or 
garland,  worn  on  the  heads  of  the  Florentine  children, 
t  MengSy  torn.  ii.  p.  109. 
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portnuis  of  literary  men,  and  noble  citnens,  and  almost 
every  head  is  from  the  life ;  but  they  are  dignified,  and  ju- 
dioionsly  selected*  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  figures,  how- 
erer,  do  not  correspond,  and  attention  to  this  circnmstance 
is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  seems  to  hare 
carried  the  manner  of  Ghirlandaio  to  perfection.  Many 
works  of  the  latter  are  scattered  orer  Italy,  in  Bome,  in 
Rimini,  and  at  Pisa,  at  the  Eremitani  di  Pietra  Santa,  and 
the  Camaldolesi  of  Yolterra ;  where,  besides  the  paintings  in 
the  refectory,  there  is  in  the  church  a  figure  of  8.  Romualdo, 
canred  by  Diana  of  Mantua.  The  fnctures  of  this  master 
should  not  be  confounded  wiUi  those  of  his  scholars,  as  hM>- 
pens  in  many  instances.  Thus  the  holy  &milies  painted  by 
his  brothers  or  his  soholars,  frequently  pass  for  his ;  but  they 
are  Tory  h,r  from  meriting  the  praise  we  haye  justly  bestowed 
on  him.  Davide,  one  of  his  brothers,  became  yery  eminent 
in  mosaic ;  another,  Benedetto^  painted  more  in  France  than 
m  Italy ;  Bastiano  Mainardi,  their  brother-in-law,  was  rather 
the  assistant  of  Domenico,  than  a  painter  of  originality. 
.  Baldino  Bandinalli,  Niocolo  Cieoo,  Jaoopo  del  Tedesco^  and 
Jaoopo  Indaco,  are  little  known;  except  that  the  kst  is 
reeonled  as  having  assisted  with  Pinturicchio,  at  Bome,  and 
was  the  brother  of  Francesco,  better  known  as  a  painter  at 
.Montepuleiano  than  in  Florence. 

Cosimo  Bosselli,  whose  noble  family  has  produced  several 
other  artists,  also  wrought  in  the  Bistine  Chapel.  Few  of 
his  works  remain  in  pub&c  places  in  his  own  country,  besides 
the  mirade  of  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose, 
a  liesco  picture,  full  of  portraits;  in  which  we  discover 
varieb^,  character,  and  tru^  Vasari  praises  his  labours  at 
Bome  less  than  those  of  his  fellow-artists.  Being  unable  to 
rival  his  competitors  in  design,  he  loaded  his  pictures  with 
brilliant  eolouis  and  gilded  ornaments,  which,  though  it  was 
at  that  time  condemned  by  an  improving  taste,  yet  pleased 
the  pontiff,  who  commended  and  rewarded  him  beyond  all 
other  artists.  Perhaps  his  best  work  there,  is  Christ  preach- 
ing on  the  Mount,  in  which  the  landscape  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Pier  di  Cosimo,  a  painter  more  remarkable  for  his 
colouring  than  his  design,  as  is  evident  from  a  picture  in  the 
church  of  the  Innocents,  and  his  Perseus  in  the  royal  gallery. 
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Thej  toe  botli,  however,  eelebrated  in  hbtoiy ;  the  one  aa  the 
master  of  del  Porta,  the  other  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

No  other  Florentine  waa  employed  to  paint  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  bat  Piero  and  Antonio  Pollainoli,  who  were  both 
statnaries  and  paintera,  came  there  not  lon^  afterwards,  and 
wrought  in  bronxe  the  tomb  of  Sixtua  lY.  Some  of  their 
paintinga  may  yet  be  aeen  in  the  church  of  8.  Miniato,  with* 
out  the  walla  of  Florence,  and  the  altar-piece  waa  tnnaferred 
to  the  royal  mnaeuuL  We  may  there  trace  the  achool  of 
Caatagno,  the  maater  of  Piero»  in  the  hanh  featnrea,  coloured 
in  a  atrong  and  juicy  manner.  Antonio,  the  acholar  of  Piero, 
became  one  of  the  beat  paintera  of  that  age.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Marcheai  Puoci,  at  the  church  of  8t.  Sbaafciano  de'Serri, 
there  ia  a  martvTdom  of  the  aaint,  which  ia  one  of  the  beat 
picturea  of  the  fifteenth  century  I  have  aeeau  The  colouring 
ia  not  in  the  beat  atyle ;  but  the  oompontion  riaea  abore  the 
age  in  which  he  liv^  and  the  drawing  of  the  naked  figure 
ahewa  what  attention  ha  had  beatowed  on  anatomy.  He  was 
the  firat  Italian  painter  who  disaected  bodice  in  order  to  leam 
the  true  aituationa  of  the  tendona  and  muadea.  Both  the 
Polbuuoli  died  at  Rome,  where  their  tomb  ia  to  be  aeen  in 
S.  Piero  in  Yincoli,  ornamented  with  a  picture,  which,  ac- 
cording to  aome,  typifiea  a  aoul  in  purgatory,  and  the  efficacy 
of  indulgencea  to  deliver  it ;  but  whether  it  ia  by  them,  or 
of  their  achool,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

The  two  following  artiata  were  brought  to  the  Siatine  Cha- 
pel ^m  the  Florentine  territory,  the  paintera  of  which  I 
ahall  now  conaider  after  ihoae  of  the  capitaL  Lnea  Sienor-  ' 
elli,  the  kinaman  of  Yaaari  of  Arezzo,  and  the  diample  of 
Piero  della  Franoeaca,  waa  a  apirited  and  expreaave  painter, 
and  one  of  the  firat  Tuacan  artiata  who  deaigued  figurea  with 
a  true  knowledge  of  anatomy,  though  aomewhat  dryly.  The 
cathedral  of  Orvieto  evinoea  thia ;  and  thoae  nakied  figurea 
which  even  Michelangelo  haa  not  diadained  to  imitate. 
Although  in  moat  of  his  worka  we  do  not  diaoover  a  proper 
choice  dl  form,  nor  a  sufficient  harmony  of  oolouring  in  aome 
of  them,  eapecially  in  the  Communion  of  the  Apostleai  painted 
for  the  ieauita  in  hia  native  city,  there  are  beauty,  gnuje,  and 
tinta  approaching  to  modem  ezoellence.  He  painted  in  Ur- 
bino,  at  Yolterra,  Florence,  and  other  cities.     In  tbe  Sistino 
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Chapel  be  painted  the  Joarney  of  Moses  with  Sefora,  and 

the  Promulgation  of  the  Old  Law,  paintings  full  of  incident, 

and  superior  in  composition  to  the  confused  style  of  that  age. 

Yasari  and  Taia  have  ORsigned  him  the  first  pkce  in  this 

great  assemblage  of  artists ;  to  me  he  seems  at  least  to  have 

equalled  the  best  of  them,  and  to  have  improved  on  his  usual 

.  style.     He  had  two  countrymen  of  noble  families  for  pupils ; 

i  Tommaso  Bernabei,  who  followed  him  closely,  and  has  left 

;  some  works  in  S.  M.  del  Calcinaio,  and  Turpino  Zaccogna, 

whose  style  was  different,  as  appears  from  a  picture  painted 

for  the  church  of  8.  Agatha,  in  Cantalena^  near  Cortona,  in 

1537. 

Don  Bartolommeo  della  Ghitta  executed  none  of  his  own 
designs  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  he  lent  assistance  to  Signor- 
elli  and  to  Perugino.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Angeli,  at  Florence,  rather  as  a  painter  of  minia- 
tures than  of  history.  On  being  appointed  abbot  of  8. 
Clement,  in  Arezzo,  he  exercised  both ;  and  was  also  skilled 
in  music  and  in  architecture.  There  is  of  his  works  only 
a  S.  Jerome,  executed  in  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  as 
we  find  from  a  M8.  guide  to  the  city,  and  which  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  sacristy  in  1794.  The  abbot  instructed 
Domenioo  Pecori  and  Matteo  Lappoli,  two  gentlemen  of 
Arezzo,  who  improved  themselves  in  the  art  on  other  models, 
especially  the  first,  as  is  evident  from  a  picture  in  the  parish 
church,  in  which  the  Virgin  receives  under  her  mantle  the 
people  of  Arezzo,  who  are  recommended  to  her  protection  by 
their  patron  saints.  In  it  are  heads  in  the  style  of  Francia, 
good  architecture,  judicious  composition,  and  a  moderate  use 
of  gold. 

Two  miniature  painters,  according  to  Yasari,  learned  much 
from  the  precepts,  or  rather  from  the  example,  of  the  abbot. 
These  were  Girolamo,  also  named  by  Ridolfi,  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Padaan  school,  at  the  same  time  with  Lancilao ;  and  Yantc, 
or  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Attavante  Fiorentino.  Two  of 
his  letters  are  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '^  Lettere 
Pittoriche  ;"  and  it  may  be  collected  from  Yasari  and  Tira- 
boschi,*  that  Yante  ornamented  with  miniatures  many  books 

'^  Tom.vi.  D.  1204. 
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for  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  which  afterwards  remained  in 
the  Medicean  and  Estensean  lihraries.  The  learned  Sig.  Ab. 
Morelli,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  library  of  S.  Biark  at 
Venice,  shewed  me  one  in  that  place.  It  is  a  work  of  Mar- 
siano  Capella,  where  the  subject  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  punter.  The  assembly  of  the  Gods,  the  emblems  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  grotesque  ornaments  set  off  with  little 
portraits,  discoTor  in  Yante  a  genius  that  admirably  seconded 
the  ideas  of  the  author.  The  design  resembles  the  best  works 
of  Botticelli ;  the  colouring  is  gay,  lively,  and  brilliant ;  the 
excellence  of  the  work  ought  to  confer  on  the  artist  greater 
celebrity  than  be  enjoys.  In  the  life  of  D.  Bartolommeo, 
Vasari,  or  his  printers,  hare  confounded  Attaraate  with  'Ghe- 
lardo,  the  miniature  painter,  who  at  the  same  time  was  a 
worker  in  mosaic,  an  engraver  in  the  style  of  Albert  Durer, 
and  a  painter ;  of  him  there  are  some  remains  in  each  of 
these  arts ;  but  they  were  certainly  different  individuals,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  Sig.  Piacenza. 

Having  before  named  Pietro  Perugino,  who  long  taught  in 
Tuscany,  we  may  here  mention  the  pupils  who  retained  his 
manner.  These  were  Bocco  Zoppo,  whose  Madonnas  remain  ;. 
in  many  houses  in  Florence,  I  believe,  to  this  day,  and  are  in 
the  manner  of  Pietro ;  Baccio  Ubertini,  a  great  colourist,  and  ■  I ; 
on  that  account  adopted  as  an  assistant  of  his  master  ;  Fran- 
cesco, the  brother  of  Baocio,  sumamed  Bacchiacca,  known  at  - ' 
8.  Lorenzo  by  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Arcadius,  executed  in 
small  figures,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  grotesque,  he  was 
very  eminent,  and  nearly  approached  the  modem  style.  To 
these  artists,  who  lived  in  Florence,  their  native  country,  we 
may  add  Niccolo  Soggi,  likewise  a  Florentine,  who,  to  shun 
the  concourse  of  more  able  painters,  ^t<^  his  residence  in 
Arezzo,  where  he  had  sufficient  employment  His  accuracy, 
his  studious  habits,  and  his  high  finish,  may  be  there  contem* 
plated  in  the  Christ  in  the  Manger,  in  the  church  of  Madonna 
delle  Lagrime,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  city  and 
its  environs.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  had  he  pos- 
sessed more  genius ;  but  this  gift  of  nature,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  poet,*  confers  immortality  on  books,  and  I  would 

*  Yictumt  gentam  debet  habere  liber. — MaortiaL 
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add  petnres,  was  not  gnmtad  to  Soggi«  YmsMi  hu  giTeti 
diia  character  of  a  diligent,  bnt  meagre,  and  frigid  painter, 
alflo  to  Gerino  da  Pistoin,  in  which  pl^e  one  of  Us  pietairee, 
now  in  the  tcytl  gallerj,  was  painted  for  the  monks  of 
S.  Pier  Maf^gioTe ;  others  are  in  the  city  of  S«  Sepnloro,  and 
some  even  m  Rome,  where  he  asastod  Pintoricohio.  With 
the  two  preceding,  I  olasB  Mooteyarehi,  a  painter  bo  named 
from  his  own  ooontrj,  beyond  which  he  is  almost  unknown. 
Among  these  artists,  tiiongh  sohoiais  of  Pietro,  we  find  imita- 
tors of  the  Florentines  of  the  foorteenth  eentnry.  I  omit  the 
name  of  Bastiano  da  S.  Oallo^  who  continued  with  him  only  a 
short  time,  and  left  him  on  account  of  the  ayersion  he  hsd  con- 
eeived  to  the  dryness  of  his  style.  In  the  Fkraitine  history,  by 
Ysichi  (book  10),  we  find  mention  of  a  Yittorio  di  Buonac- 
corso  Ohiberti,  who,  on  occssion  of  the  siege  of  Florence  by 
the  fikmily  of  the  Medici,  in  1529,  painted  the  figure  of  the 
Pontiff,  Clement  YIL,  on  the  Ia9ade  of  the  princi|»l  chamber 
of  the  Medici,  in  the  last  act  of  hanging  from  the  gallows. 
But  neither  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  production  from  so  infa- 
mous a  hand,  do  there  remain  any  traces  in  Florence,  from 
which  to  judge  either  of  the  manner  or  the  master  of  Yit- 
torio. 

I  dose  the  catalogue  of  old  Tuscan  painters  with  an  illus- 
trious natiye  of  Lucca,  named  the  elder  Zacchia,  who  was 
educated  at  Florence,  tiiough  not  turariably  adhering  to  the 
taste  of  that  ancient  school,  either  in  design,  his  chief  excel- 
lence, or  in  an  outline  somewhat  harsh  and  cutting,  which 
was  his  greatest  defBct  He  obtained  the  name  of  the  elder, 
to  distinguish  him  from  another  Zacchia,  who  flawed  more 
aoftnees  of  contour,  and  more  strength  of  colouring,  but  in 
design,  and  in  eyery  other  respect,  was  held  in  less  estima- 
tion. I  know  only  of  one  picture  by  the  latter  artist,  which 
is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Magistrates;  but  seyeral  altar-pieces 
by  the  formw  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Lucca,  and 
among  them  an  Assumption  in  that  of  S.  Augustine ;  a  pic- 
ture displaying  much  study  and  elegance,  and,  by  its  bearing 
the  date  1527,  among  his  last  works.  One  of  his  Madonnas, 
surrounded  by  saints,  formerly  in  the  parish  church  of  £L 
Stefano,  is  now  in  the  house  of  Sig.  March.  Jacopo  Sardinia 
which  is  enriched  by  other  paintings,  by  a  raluable  collection 
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of  dmwiBgs^  and  still  mote  1^  the  pramiee  of  its  lottnod 
pooBOOBor,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  manj  notices  inter*- 
iqpened  thfoogfaont  this  work* 

Snoh  was  the  stele  of  the  art  in  Tuscany,  about  the  be- 
gimuDg  of  the  sixteenth  oentuy.  Much  was  then  atteined, 
beeaiBse  aaiiiie  h^gan  to  be  imitated,  especially  in  the  heads, 
to  which  the  artists  imparted  a  viTaeity,  that  eren  at  thisday 
issniprisbg.  On  yiewing  the  figures  and  portruts  of  those 
times^  they  aetoally  appear  to  look  at,  and  to  deoue  to  enter 
into  conyersation  with  the  beholder.  It  still  remained  to  give 
ideal  beauty  to  the  figure,  fulness  to  design,  and  harmony  to 
colouring,  a  true  method  to  aerial  perspectiye,  yariety  to  com- 
position, and  freedom  to  the  pencil,  on  the  whole  still  timid. 
£yeiy  cirenmstance  conspired  to  this  melioration  of  the  art 
in  Florence  as  weU  as  in  other  places.  The  taste  for  magni- 
ficent edifices  had  reyiyed  throughout  Italy.  Many  of  the 
finest  churches,  many  public  edifices,  and  ducal  palaces,  which 
still  remain  at  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  in  XJrbino,  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  and  Ferrara,  were  executed  about  this  period :  not  to 
mentiott  those  buildings  in  Florence  and  in  Rome,  where  mag- 
aiicence  contended  with  elegance.  It  became  necessary  to 
ornament  them,  and  this  produced  that  noble  emulation  among 
artists^  tiiat  grand  fermentation  of  ideas,  which  inyariably 
adyaaces  the  progress  of  art  The  study  of  poetry,  so  ana- 
logous to  that  of  painting,  had  increased  to  a  degree  which 
conferred  on  the  whole  age  the  epithet  of  €hlden  ;  a  name 
which  it  certainly  did  not  merit  on  the  score  of  more  severe 
studies.  The  design  of  the  artists  of  that  period,  though 
somewhat  dry,  was  yet  pure  and  correct,  and  afforded  the  best 
instruction  to  the  succeeding  age.  It  is  yery  justly  obsenred, 
that  scholars  can  more  easily  ^ye  a  certain  fulness  to  the 
meagre  outline  of  their  models,  than  curtail  the  superfluity  of 
a  hnyy  contour.  On  this  account,  some  professors  of  the 
art  incline  to  belieye,  that  it  would  be  more  adyantageous  to 
habituate  students  in  the  beginning,  to  the  precision  charac- 
teristic of  the  fifteenth  century,  than  to  the  exuberance  intro- 
duced in  after-times.  Such  circumstances  produced  the  hap- 
piest era  that  distinguishes  the  annals  of  painting.  The 
schools  of  Italy,  owing  to  mutual  imitation,  before  that  period 
strongly  resembled  each  other;    but  having  then  attained 
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matorify,  each  began  to  display  a  marked  and  peculiar  cha* 
racter. 

That  of  the  Florentine  scliooi  I  shall  describe  in  the  next 
Epoch ;  bat  I  first  propose  to  treat  of  eereral  other  arts  ana- 
logous to  that  of  painting,  and  in  particular  of  engraring 
upon  copper,  the  discovery  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Florence. 
To  this  the  art  is  indebted  for  an  accession  of  new  aids ;  the 
work  of  an  artist,  before  confined  to  a  single  spot,  was  dif- 
fused through  the  world,  and  gratified  the  eyes  of  thousands. 


ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OP  ENGRAVING  ON  COPPER 
AND   WOOD. 

SECTION  in. 

The  subject  of  which  I  propose  here  to  treat  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  examined  than  any  other  portion  of  this  work. 
The  age  in  which  I  write  is,  we  know,  by  many  called  the 
age  of  brass,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  less  productire  of  great 
names  and  great  pictoric  works ;  yet  I  belieye  we  might  bet- 
ter denominate  it  such  from  the  number  of  engravings,  which 
have  recently  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
The  number  of  their  connoisseurs  has  incr^ised  beyond  calcu* 
lation;  new  collections  everywhere  appear,  and  the  prices 
have  proportionabl^  advanced,  while  treatises  upon  the  art 
are  rapidly  multiplied.  It  has  become  a  part  of  liberal  know- 
ledge to  <uscem  the  name  and  hand  of  a  master,  as  well  as  to 
specify  the  most  beautiful  works  of  each  engraver.  Thus, 
during  the  decline  of  painting,  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper 
has  risen  in  estimation ;  modem  artists  in  some  points  equal 
or  surpass  the  more  ancient ;  their  reputation,  their  remunera- 
tion, and  the  quick  process  of  their  labours,  attract  the  regard 
of  men  of  genius  bom  to  adorn  the  arts,  who  to  the  loss  of 
painting,  devote  their  attention  to  the  graver. 

The  origin  of  this  art  is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  of  cutting 
on  wood,  just  as  in  printing,  the  use  of  wooden  types  led  to  the 
adoption  of  metal.     The  period  of  the  first  invention  of  wood 
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eagraTing  is  unknown ;  the  French  and  the  (3ennans  tracing 
it  to  that  of  plajring-cardSf  which  the  former  affirm  were  first 
nsed  in  France  in-  the  time  of  Charles  Y. ;  while  the  hitter 
maintain  thej  were  in  use  much  earlier  in  Germany,  or  before 
the  year  1800.*  Both  these  opinions  were  attackea  by  Papii- 
Ion,  in  his  ^  Treatise  upon  cutting  in  Wood,"  where  he  claims 
the  merit  of  the  discorery  for  Italy,  and  finds  the  most 
ancient  traces  of  the  art  about  the  year  1285,  at  Ravenna. 
His  aecount  of  it  is  republidied  in  the  prefince  to  the  fifth 
Tolume  of  Yasari,  printed  at  Siena ;  but  it  is  mixed  up  with 
so  many  assertions,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  giro  credit,  that 
I  must  decline  considering  it  The  Gay.  Tiraboschi  is  a  far 
more  plausible  and  jadicious  adrocate  in  favour  of  Italy.t 
On  the  subject  of  cards,  he  brings  forward  a  MS.  by  Sandro 
di  Pippozso  di  Sandro,  entitled  *^  Trattato  del  Govemo  della 
Famiglia."  It  was  written  in  1299,  and  has  been  cited  by 
the  authors  of  the  Della  Cruscan  dictionary,  who  quote, 
among  other  passages,  the  following :  ^  If  he  will  play  for 
money,  or  thus,  or  at  cards,  ^ou  shall  provide  them,"  &c« 
We  may  hence  infer,  that  playing-cards  were  known  with  us 
earlier  than  elsewhere,  so  that  if  the  invention  of  stamping 
upon  wood  was  derived  from  them,  we  have  a  just  title  to  the 
discovery.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  does  not  date  its 
origin  so  early ;  the  oldest  playing-cards  were  doubtloss  the 
work  of  the  pen,  and  coloured  by  the  old  illuminators,  first 
practised  in  France,  and  not  wholly  extinct  in  Italy  at  the 
time  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan.  J 

The  first  indication  we  meet  with  of  printed  play-cards  is 
in  a  public  decree  issued  at  Yenice  in  1441 ;  where  it  says 
that  *^  the  art  and  trade  of  cards  and  printed  figures,  that  is 
carried  on  at  Yenice,"  was  on  the  decline,  ^  owing  to  the 
great  increase  of  playing-cards  with  coloured  figures  stamped," 
which  were  introduced  from  abroad ;  and  that  such  importa-* 

*  See  Banm  d'Hefaicinn's  '•  Id^  g^alrale  d'nne  Collection,"  &c. 
p.  239.  See  likewiae  the  leme  work,  p.  150,  in  order  to  give  us  a  proper 
distrmt  of  the  work  of  PepUlon.  Sig.  Hnber  agrees  with  Heineken :  sse 
his  Ifminel,  See.  p.  35. 

f  Storia  Letter,  torn.  ri.  p.  1194. 

i  Mnratori,  Beram  Ital.  Scriptores,  toI.  zx.  TiU  Phil.  M.  Viscontii 
cbqp.  lzi« 

TOL.  I.  H 
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tion  Bhovid  be  prokiUted  for  the  fotum.  Bkg.  Zsneiti,  to 
whom  we  are  kidebtod  for  this  iofonnatioiiy*  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  in  nse  long  before  1441 ;  beeave  the  art 
is  seen  to  hare  first  flenrished  there,  afterwards  to  have  foilen 
into  disnse,  and  again  revived,  owing  to  the  proteotion  afforded 
it  bj  the  state.  These  vidssitades,  that  snppose  the  hipse  of 
many  years,  will  carry  us  back  to  the  eommenosment  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  To  this  period,  it  appears,  we  ooght  to  refer 
those  aaicient  specimens  of  playHsaids,  which  were  eoUeeted 
for  the  cabinet  of  Oonnt  GKaeomo  DuaaEBO,  formerly  inqMirial 
ambassador  at  Venice,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  that  of  the 
Marquis  Girolamo,  his  nephew.  They  an  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  those  now  in  use,  and  are  of  a  very  strong  textiue» 
^^  not  unlike  that  of  the  paper  made  of  ootton,  fonnd  iu  the 
ancient  manuseripts.  The  figures  are  exhibited  on  a  gold 
ground  in  the  manner  before  described  ;t  there  are  three  kinga^ 
two  oueens,  and  two  knaves^  one  on  horseback;  attdeach  hu 
a  club,  or  eword,  or  money.  I  conld  peieeive  no  trace  of 
suits,  either  because  they  had  not  then  eome  into  use,  or  more 
probably  because  so  linnted  a  number  of  cards  can  convey  no 
complete  idea  of  the  whole  game.  The  design  approaches 
very  nearly  to  that  of  JaooMlo  del  Fiore ;  to  the  beet 
judges  the  woritmanship  appears  the  efiect  of  printing,  the 
colours  being  given  by  perforations  in  the  die.  I  know  of  no 
other  more  ancient  specimen  of  its  kind. 

In  the  meanwhile  printing  of  books  being  introduced  into 
Italy,  it  was  qnickly  followed  by  tlie  piaetice  of  ornamenting 
them  with  flguies  in  wood.  The  Germans  had  afforded  ex- 
amples of  cutting  sacred  images  in  this  material^j:  and  the 
same  was  done  in  regard  to  some  of  the  initial  letters  during 
the  early  progress  of  lypography,  a  discovery  which  was  ex-* 
tended  at  fiome,  in  a  book  published  in  1467,  and  at  Verona 
in  another,  with  the  date  of  1472.     The  foimer  contains  the 

*  Lettere  Pittoriche,  torn.  y.  p.  321.  f  Vide  ante,  p.  58. 

t  In  the  andent  monastery  of  Certoaa,  at  BnslieuD,  remaina  a  ftgare 
of  S.  Criitoforo  in  the  act  of  paaiing  the  river,  with  Jeaoa  upen  his 
ahonlders  ;  and  there  ia  added  that  of  a  hermit  lighting  the  way  witli  a 
lantern  in  hia  hand.  It  bears  the  date  1423.  A  nomber  of  otiier  devout 
images  are  seen  in  the  celebrated  library  at  Wolfenbnttel,  and  others  in 
Germany,  stamped  upon  wood  in  a  maaner  afanilarto  that  of  phqriBg- 
cards. — Hnber,  Mannei,  torn.  i.  p,  86. 
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Meditations  of  Card.  TaiTecresiiata,  with  HgoieB  also  cut  in 
wood,  and  afterwards  coloured :  the  latter  bcava  the  title  of 
^  Boberti  Yaltnrii  opus  de  re  imlitari,"  and  it  is  adorned  with 
a  mnnber  of  figures,  or  drawings  of  machines,  fortifications, 
and  assanHs ;  a  yery  rare  work,  in  the  posMMon  of  Count 
Oinseppe  Remondini,  along  with  numjr  other  specimens  of  the 
earliest  period,  collected  for  his  priyale  libraiy,  where  I  saw 
it  It  is  wcrth  renuttking,  that  the  book  of  Tnneciemata 
was  printed  by  Ulderico  Han,  ijiat  of  Valtniio  by  Gtia  da 
Terona,  and  that  in  this  last  the  weodcuts  are  aseribed  to 
Matteo  Rfcsti,  the  friend  of  Yaltnrio^  and  a  good  painter  for 
those  times.*  After  this  first  progress  the  avt  of  wood  en- 
gnnring  continned  gradnally  to  advance,  and  was  enltivated 
by  many  dibtbgnished  men ;  such  aa  Albert  Dnxer  in  Gen- 
many;  in  Italy  by  Hecherino  di  Siem,  by  Domenieo  delle 
Oreche,  by  Domenieo  Campagnola,  and  by  otiieis  down  to 
TTgo  da  Caxpi,  who  marks  a  new  epoch  in  this  art,  by  an  in- 
Tention,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  school  of  Modena. 

If  it  be  the  progress  of  the  hnmaa  mind  to  adTance  from 
the  more  easy  to  more  diffieolt  discenrenes,  we  may  Tentue  to 
suppose  that  the  art  of  eogniTing  on  wood  led  to  that  of 
engraving  on  copper ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  it  probably 
did.  Yasari,  howeTcr,  who  wrote  the  histoiy  of.  Tuscan  pro- 
fessors;,  rather  than  of  painting  itself  refers  its  origin  to  works 
in  nieUoj  or  inlaid  modelling  work,  a  vory  ancieot  art,  much 
in  nse,  more  ei^iecially  at  Florence,  daring  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tory ;  thoogfa  it  was  miite  neglected  is  the  following,  in  spite 
of  l^e  efforts  of  Cellini  to  snpporl  it.  It  was  applied  to 
household  farniture,  silver  ornaments,  and  sacred  vessels,  snch 
aa  holy  cups  and  vases,  to  missals  and  other  devotional  books, 
and  to  rsliqnancs ;  as  well  as  to  profane  purposes,  as  adorn- 
ing'  the  hiHs  of  swords,  table  utensils,  and  many  kiade  of 
female  ornaments.  In  some  kinds  of  ebony  desks  and  escru- 
toiiea  it  was  held  in  great  request,  for  its  little  silver  statues, 
and  modelled  plates,  re|»esanting  figures,  histories,  and  flowers. 
In  the  cathedral  of  I^stoia  thme  still  remains  a  large  silver 
paUiotto,  adorned  in  places  with  plates,  on  which  are  figured 

«  8m  Mafl^i,yeiimaIUiifitnta,FMm.  001.195,  and  Fart  iuo^ 
76. 
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images  in  niello,  and  little  scripture  histories.  The  met^od^ 
was  to  cut  with  the  chisel  upon  the  silver  whatever  history, 
portrait,  or  flowers  were  required,*  and  afterwards  to  fill  up 
tho  hollow  part  of  the  engraving  with  a  mixture  of  silver  and 
lead;  which,  from  its  dark  colour,  was  called,  hy  the  ancients^ 
nigellum^  which  our  countrymen  curtailed  into  niello ;  a  sub- 
stance which,  being  incorporated  with  the  silver,  produced  the 
effect  of  shadow,  contrasted  with  its  clearness,  and  gave  to 
the  entire  work  the  appearance  of  a  chiarosooro  in  silver. 
There  were  many  excellent  nieUatariy  or  inlayers,  who  cast 
models  with  this  substance ;  such  as  Forzore,  brother  to  Parri 
Spinelli  of  Arezzo,  Oaradosso  and  Arcioni  of  Milan,t  and 
three  Florentines,  who  rivalled  each  other  at  8.  Giovanni, 
Matteo  Dei,  Antonio  del  PoUaiuolo,  and  Maso  Finiguerra ; 
specimens  of  whose  imupm,  cut  wiili  wonderful  accuracy,  ac- 
quired for  them  the  highest  reputation. 

We  are  to  attribute  to  Maso,  says  Vasari,  *^  the  begmning 
of  engraving  upon  copper,"  an  art  which,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  perspicuity,  I  shall  distinguish  into  three  different 
states ;  the  first  of  which  will  be  found  as  follows.  Fini- 
guerra was  in  the  habit  of  never  filling  the  little  hollows  or 
cuts  prepared  in  the  silver  plate  until  he  had  first  made  proof 
of  his  work.  ^^  For  this  purpose,  as  in  taking  a  cast,  he 
impressed  them  with  earth,  upon  the  top  of  which  having 

*  There  was  collected  for  the  dncal  gallerv  in  1801,  a  nlTer  patp 
that  had  been  made  for  the  company  of  S.  Paolo,  and  iold  upon  the 
•uppreasion  of  that  pioua  foundation.  It  representa  the  aaint's  oonver- 
aion,  with  many  tolerably  executed  fignrea,  from  an  unknown  hand, 
though  leaa  old  and  valuable  than  that  of  Maao.  He  had  ornamented  it 
with  niello;  but  in  order  to  aacertain  the  workmanahip,  it  was  taken  to 
pieces  some  yean  since,  and  the  plate  examined  in  the  state  it  came  from 
under  the  tochi  of  the  ailversmith.  The  cuts  were  found  not  at  all  deep, 
reaembling  those  of  our  engraven  upon  sheets  of  copper,  upon  the  model 
of  which  tiie  siher  plate,  being  provided  with  the  ink,  waa  put  into  the 
press,  and  from  it  were  taken  as  many,  perhaps,  as  twenty  fine  proofs. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  collection  of  the  S^tor  Bali  Martrili ;  and  upon 
this  a  foreign  connoiaaeur  wrote  that  it  waa  the  work  of  I>oni,  I  know  not 
on  what  authority,  unless,  from  an  error  of  memory,  the  name  Doni  waa 
inserted  instead  of  Dei. 

t  Ambrogio  Leone  mentions  both,  "  De  Nobilitate  rerum,''  cap.  41, 
and  he  partictUarly  praiaes,  for  his  skill  in  working  nidlo,  the  second, 
who  is  so  little  known  in  the  history  of  the  arts.— -See  MoreUt,  Notisia» 
p.  201. 
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ibrowo  a  quantity  of  liquid  sulphur,  ihej  became  imprinted, 
and  filled  with  smoke ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  oil,  gave  him 
the  effect  of  the  work  in  silver.  He  also  produced  the  same 
with  moistened  paper,  and  with  the  same  tint  or  ink,  pressing 
it  snfficientlj  luurd  with  a  round  roller,  with  a  smooth  surface 
thronghout.  This  gave  them  nt^  only  the  effect  of  being 
print^  but  that  of  having  been  designed  with  ink."  *  So  far 
we  quote  Vasari  in  the  pre^Bioe  to  his  Life  of  Marc  Antonio. 
He  adds,  that  in  Mb  plan  Finignerxa  was  followed  by  Bal- 
dini,  a  Florentine  goldsmith ;  next  to  whom  he  mentions 
Botticelli ;  and  he  might  have  added  the  name  of  Polhiiuolo. 
Finally,  he  concludes  that  the  invention  was  communicated 
from  Florence  to  Maategna  at  Rome^  and  to  Martino,  called 
De  Cle^  in  Flanders. 

These  proofs,  the  first  of  their  kind,  made  by  Finiguerra, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  perished.  Some,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  in  possession  of  the  fathers  of  Camaldoli,  are 
not  ascertained  to  be  his.t     We  are  assured,  however,  that 

*  Vasari,  who  is  dlffienlt  to  understand,  at  least  by  many,  on  aoooant 
of  his  brevier,  toncfaes  upon  the  different  processes  used  by  Maso,  which    | 
are  these :  when  he  had  cut  the  plate,  he  next  proceeded  to  take  a  print    \ 
of  it,  before  he  inUid  it  with  nieUo,  upon  very  fine  earth ;  and  from  the  cut    1 
being  to  the  right  hand,  and  hollow,  the  proof  consequently  came  out  on    [ 
Hbt  left,  shewing  the  little  earthen  cast  in  relief.    Upon  this  last  he  threw    I 
the  fiquid  sulphur,  from  which  he  obtuned  a  second  proof,  which,  of   t 
course,  appealed  to  the  right,  and  took  from  the  relief  a  hoUow  form^^^ 
He  then  lud  the  Ink  (Ismp-black  or  printer's  ink)  upon  the  sulphur,  tn 
such  a  way  as  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  the  more  indented  cuts,  intended 
to  produce  the  shadow ;  and  neit,  by  degrees,  he  scraped  away  &om 
the  ground  (of  the  sulphur)  what  was  meant  to  produce  the  light.    And 
this  is  also  the  plan  pursued  in  engraving  on  copper.    The  final  work  was    I 
to  polish  it  with  oil,  in  order  to  give  the  sulphur  the  bright  appearance 
of  silver. 

f  They  are  to  be  seen  in  a  little  portable  altar ;  and  are  most  probably 
the  prooft  of  some  niello  worker  of  the  time  ;  who  had  executed  those 
histories  in  sQver  to  ornament  some  similar  little  altar,  or  the  place  in  which 
sacred  relics  were  laid.  Before  introducing  the  niello,  he  had  cast  proofs 
of  his  work  in  these  zolfi  (sulphurs),  which  were  subsequently  inlaid  with 
great  symmetry  and  taste  in  the  altar-piece,  lliey  consist  of  various 
forms  and  sixes,  and  are  adapted  to  the  architecture  of  the  little  altar,  and 
to  its  various  parts.  Many  of  them  have  now  perished,  though  several 
are  yet  in  existence,  the  smallest  of  which  chiefly  represent  histories  from 
Scriptare,  and  the  largest  of  them  the  acts  of  the  Evangelists,  to  the  num- 
^r  of  fourteen,  and  about  one-sixth  of  a  bracdo  (an  arm,  two-thirds  of 
a  yard)  in  height. 
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the  snlplmr  of  tlie  pax*  cat  for  S.  GioTanni  ia  1452,  upon 
which  he  Topreseatod  the  AsBumption  of  onr  Lady,  in  a 
yariety  of  •  minute  figures,  is  from  his  hand.  It  wae  formeriy 
in  ike  museum  of  the  Preposto  Gori,  who  ga^m  a  desoription 
of  it  in  his  Dittici  (a  treatise  upon  a  particnkr  kind  oi  altar<> 
pieces,  torn.  iii.  p.  315),  anA  it  is  now  in  the  Dnraao  cahineti 
with  a  memorandnm  in  Gori's  own  hand,  in  whkh  he  de- 
ohues  that  he  had  compared  it  with  the  origiaaLt  Of  the 
proofs  made  on  paper  none  aie  aseertained  to  exist,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Assumption  recognised  by  the  Ab. 
Zani,  in  the  national  colleetion  at  Paris.  It  was  made  known 
by  him  in  the  year  1808 ;  and  to  this  I  may  add  the  Spi- 
phany,  in  an  inferior  style,  but  mere  exactly  fimshed,  which 


*  PuyA  tortof  MOMd  vaiMl  bonne  ia  prooasrisa  by  theptisifei;  lite- 
rally, it  means  p«ace. 

t  In  this  edition  I  ought  to  mention  another  zolfo.  U  sulphur  cast)  of 
the  same  pax  of  S.  Oioranni,  in  possession  of  lus  excellency  the  Senator 
PHor  Seratti.  This,  whea  oompared  with  the  model,  oorreeponds  fine  for 
line ;  there  is  a  foil  display  of  the  yery  difficult  ofaaiscttrof  Haao'sheads, 
«nd  what  is  stiU  more  deasiTe,  is,  that  it  is  cut,  or  indented,  an  effect  thst 
must  have  been  produced  aooording  to  the  manner  already  described. 
The  zolfo  Durazzo,  as  appears  from  the  impression,  does  not  correspond 
80  well ;  some  of  the  flowers  and  ornaments  of  drapery  are  wanting ;  it  is 
not  equally  finished,  and  it  seems  smooth  on  the  aurfaoe.  This  doea  not 
derogate  from  its  genuineness,  for  as  several  proofs  were  taken  of  the 
same  pax,  which  was  cut  by  degrees,  if  we  find  less  completeness  in  the 
Durazzo  proof,  it  is  only  an  indication  of  itshavixig  been  taken  before  the 
rest.  And  if  the  impressions  of  the  cuts  are  not  so  plainly  traced  as  in 
the  other,  I  do  not,  tiierefore,  conjecture  that  they  do  not  eaiat.  Umb 
zolfi  of  the  fathers  of  Camaldoli,  already  cited,  seem  as  is  if  they  were 
prfaited,  and  smooth.  A  fragment  breaking  off,  highly  pohahed  on  the 
surface,  the  cuts  were  then  discoyered,  even  to  the  minutest  lines,  aa 
many  professors,  eren  the  most  experienced  in  the  art  of  pnnting,  to 
their  surprise,  have  witnessed ;  and  they  conjectured  that  the  ocolar 
ilhuion  might  arise,  1st,  from  the  fineness  of  cut  made  with  the  atyle,  or 
possibly  with  the  graver,  which  was  diminished  in  proportion  as  it  passed 
from  the  sheet  to  the  earthen  mould,  and  from  this  to  the  zolfo ;  2nd, 
from  the  density  of  the  ink,  when  hardened  between  the  cuts  or  hollowa 
of  the  zoHb ;  3rd,  from  a  coat  of  bluidi  colour,  laid  on  the  work,  of  which 
there  remain  traces,  and  from  that  which  time  produces  both  in  paintings 
and  on  cards.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that,  if  the  experiment  were  tried 
on  the  Durazzo  zolfo,  the  result  would  appear  exactly  the  same.  The 
extrinsic  proofii  of  its  origin,  also  adduced  by  Gori,  together  with  the 
aspect  of  the  monument,  which  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  do  not  authorize 
me  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  fraud. 
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I  iMUul  in  tl»  pcMMrion  of  the  aowior  MaiMli,  bomdM  a 
daplkite  Wtlnngii^  to  S.  K  Sentii.  It  appean  ffom  ite 
ai^e,  tbe  woik  <^  Fiaigoezift,  and  to  lisve  been  exeoateil 
toiwa  ilie  AMimptien.  It  is  dcmbtfiil  whether  epeeimeiui 
exist  in  the  dncal  gftUerj,  a  <^tiestion  wiUeh  I  leare  to  the 
solution  of  abler  pens  tinn  mine.  We  have  in  the  Daiaue 
eellaotioii  the  pveofs  or  moddb  of  many  eiireianiithsy  whose 
niirais  ase  unknowB ;  and  fox  msny  we  are  indebted  to  Sig^ 
ABtemo  Jumaono,  an  eizeeUeat  ooanoissoar  in  prints,  to 
whom  I  shall  ha?e  oonsaiea  to  reour*  Follown^  the  idess 
ikamm  oat  hy  Yasaii,  ha  eoodnded  that  these  unpensniiiiBg 
mi^  biW«>  te  have  been  confioanded  with  pen  dasigai^ 
ewiag  io  the  rnsnuihlstisn  betaneen  thsA;  he  tbereibje  swyht 
for  Aen  in  eeUeotioBB  of  designs^  and,  having  reoogjojeed 
then,  paBBhased  theai  for  CSonnt  Oiacamoy  his  patroB. 

Many  of  these  were  met  with  in  the  aneient  Cbddi  gallei^ 
at  Flotreaee ;  the  werk  of  artifiosiM  modi  infexier  to  Fim* 
gnem^  at  kaat  if  we  eacoept  two  speeim«is  not  uurorthy 
ares  of  his  hand.  To  these  a  aamber  ef  ethers  wese  aflei^ 
wasds  sJMnH  from  diiJCTent  aAools  ef  Jhtfy.  SooMtimeB  we 
may  gather  their  oi^gin  isam  the  design;  sometimes  with 
anoEB  oertaiaty  Iran  ineotquticmSy  and  other  mMqnivooal  signs 
ef  tha  period.  Far  iiiBtMmo»  we  read  the  loUowing  words  in 
tk  Pmnspio»*  eagzavod  in  revexsed  ohaiaotera:  ^^Ikaninas 
Phfl^ns  Stanehaxnis  fieri  fecit ;"  where  the  family  which  is 
named,  along  with  other  circnmatanoes,.  shew  it  to  hare  been 
dzeented  at  Bok^gna.  One  small  print  represents  a  woman 
teming  tswaids  a  cat ;  Aad  on  it  is  written,  also  in  reverse, 
**  Ya  in  Ik  Caneva ;"  in  another  we  read  '^  Mantengave  Die ;" 
both  which  are  ei^r  Lombard  or  Venetian,  if  we  may  judge 
&em  the  dialect.  Fsom  all  this  we  hare  a  right  to  oonclude 
tfiat  Yasari's  wovds,  whi<di  ascribe  to  Finigoerra  the  practice 
of  proving  his  works  before  he  inserted  the  niello,  are  not  to 
be  United  to  him  only,  or  to  his  school.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appenss  that  Caradosso,  as  well  as  all  the  best  Italian  arti- 
^era,  oonsidered  it  as  no  small  portion  of  their  art,  and  that 
they  enly  attained  eorrectness  in  the  process  of  inlaying  and 
modelling  hj  dint  of  such  proofs,  and  not  by  mere  chance* 


*  Christ  in  the  manger. 
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Nor  does  Vasari's  silence  militate  against  this.  He  repeat* 
edly  complains  that  be  could  not  obtain  sufficiently  full  and 
satisfactoiy  information  regarding  tbe  Venetian  and  Lombud 
schools ;  and  if  be  confesses  bis  ignorance  of  so  many  tbings 
pertaining  to  tbeir  scbools  of  painting,  it  is  not  surprising 
tbat  be  should  know  less  of  their  engraving. 

Tbe  proofs,  therefore,  of  the  niellatori  on  paper  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  they  may  be  particolarly 
known  from  the  position  of  the  letters,  which  being  written 
on  tbe  original  models  in  tbe  ordinary  way,  appear  in  the 
impression  like  the  eastern  characters,  from  right  to  left; 
and  in  like  manner  tbe  other  part  of  the  impression  is  seen  in 
reyerse ;  as  for  instance,  a  saint  is  seen  standing  on  the  leh 
band,  who,  from  bis  dignity,  ought  to  have  occupied  tbe  right, 
and  the  actors  all  write,  play  music,  and  do  every  thing  with 
the  left  band.  Other  signs  serve  to  distinguish  them ;  be- 
cause, bavinff  been  pressed  by  hand,  or  with  a  roller,  th^ 
leave  no  mark  or  furrows  in  the  outlines ;  nor  are  we  to  look 
for  that  delicacy  and  precision  in  tbe  lines  tbat  appear  in 
impressions  from  under  the  press.  They  are  cbaracteriied  too 
by  their  colour,  which  merely  consisted  of  lamp-black  and  of 
oil,  or  of  some  other  very  slight  tint ;  though  both  are  dubious 
signs,  as  we  shall  shew.  It  is  conjectured  that  proofs  of  a 
similar*  nature  were  made  by  silver  carvers,  in  regard  to  tbeir 
graphic  labours,  and  to  others  in  which  the  niello  was  not 
employed.  At  all  events,  they  preserved  them  in  their  studies ; 
and  in  those  of  their  pupils,  to  whom  they  afforded  a. model ; 
and  in  this  way  several  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own 
times. 

From  these  early  efforts,  the  art  gradually  advanced, 
until  it  attained  what  I  call  the  second  state  of  the  impression. 
When  the  pleasing  effect  of  these  proofs  was  seen,  the  idea 
was  struck  out,  of  forming  works  in  the  same  delicate  and 
finished  taste,  and  for  this  purpose  to  make  use  of  the  same 
*  means  as  bad  been  adopted  for  impressions  in  wood.  We  might 
thus  observe,  that  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith  was  pre- 
pared tbe  art  of  chalcography,  and  the  first  labours  were 

*  Heineken  gives  a  general  nomenclature  of  the  works  of  tbeie  sUrer 
ctrrers.— Idee,  &c.p.  217. 
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^seouted  iipon  silyer,  upon  tin,  or,  bb  Heineken  obeerves, 
npon  some  eompoflition  less  haid  than  copper.  Suck  was  the 
practice  of  the  Italians,  before  they  cut  tkeir  subjects  in 
copper;  bnt  wkatever  material  the  first  goldsmiths  might 
adiopt,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  substitute  for  the  shadow 
they  produced  bj  the  niello^  the  shadow  of  the  cut  itself,  and 
to  execute  the  subject  on  the  reverse,  in  order  to  receive  the 
impression  ri^t.  From  that  time,  they  proceeded  gradually 
to  refine  the  art  Both  the  roller  and  the  press  which  they 
had  then  in  use  were  yeiy  imperfect,  and,  to  improve  the  im- 
preeaion,  they  first  inclosed  the  plate  in  a  finime  of  wood, 
with  four  smaJl  nails  to  prevent  its  slipping ;  upon  this  thoy 
placed  the  paper,  and  over  it  a  small  moist  linen  dotk,  wkich 
was  then  pressed  down  with  force.  Hence,  in  the  first  old 
impressions,  we  may  plainly  trace  on  the  reverse  the  marks 
of  the  linen,  for  which  felt  was  next  substituted,  which  leaves 
no  trace  behind  it.*  .  They  next  made  trial  of  various  tints ; 
and  gave  the  preference  to  a  light  azure  or  blue,  with  which 
the  chief  part  of  the  old  prints  are  coloured.t  The  same 
method  was  adopted  in  forming  the  fifty  cards,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  game  of  Mantegna.  I  saw  them,  for 
the  first  time,  in  possession  of  his  excellency  the  Marohese 
Manfiedini,  major-domo  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  whose 
cabinet  is  filled  with  many  of  the  choicest  prints.  Another 
copy  I  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Ab.  Boni,  and  a  third, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Cassano,  was  afterwards 
transfemd  to  the  very  valuable  collection  made  by  the  sena- 
tor Prior  Sexatti.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  ikis  game  on  a 
large  scale,  with  some  alterations ;  as,  tor  instance.  La  Fede 
bears  a  large  instead  of  a  small  cross,  as  in  the  original,  and 
18  of  a  much  later  date.  A  second  copy,  not  so  very  rare, 
with  a  number  of  variations^  is  in  existence ;  and  in  this  the 

*  I  must  remark  that  some  copper  of  the  earliest  age  may  have  been 
preserved  and  made  use  of  after  the  introdnction  of  felt  and  of  the  press. 
In  thk  case  there  will  remain  no  impression  of  the  linen  doth,  but  the 
print  will  be  poor  and  faint. 

t  In  the  prints  of  Dante,  and  other  Florentine  books,  a  yellowish 
colour  prevails ;  and  we  may  observe  stains  of  oil  and  blots  at  the  extre- 
mities. A  pale  ash-colour  was  also  used  for  wood  prints  by  the  (Germans, 
and  lieerman  remarks  that  it  was  employed  to  counterfeit  the  colour  of 
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isst  oard  beam  the  Venetian  lien  as  ensign,  with  the  two  let- 
tens  C.  and  £.  united.  The  oaid  of  the  Doge  is  ioaoiibed  the 
Doxes  and  elsewhece  we  read  in  tiie  wme  way,  iiriuMM, 
Fam^Oj  and  other  words  in  the  Tenetian  idiom,  which  fMro^ea 
that  the  author  of  so  large  and  fine  a  work  mast  haTe  he- 
longed  to  the  oi^  of  Yeniee  or  to  tiie  state.  The  design  dis- 
phkys  mn^  of  Mantc^fna,  asd  of  the  Padoaa  aohool ;  tixmgh 
the  out  is  not  aaeertained  io  be  that  of  Andrea,  or  ef  any 
known  master  ef  that  age.  A  careful  bat  timid  hand  is  dis- 
oeniiUe,  betaying  traces  ef  a  copyist  of  anothoi's  diwigiw, 
mther  thaa  of'  aa  original  inTcntion.  Tine  onfy  may  peon 
bly  clear  up  this4onbL 

Preceeding  from  osdris  to  books,  we  ase  made  aequaiated 
with  the  fiflBt  attempts  at  smamenting'them  with  eots  inmetal. 
The  most  cefehnted  of  these  oonsiBt  of  the  ''  Monte  Sasto  di 
Dio,"  and  the  ^'Commedia  of  DantB,"  both  printed  at  Fh»- 
renoe,  and  the  two  editions  of  "  Ptelem/ s  Gaognphy,"  est 
Borne  and  .Bologna ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  ^  G^egcaphy 
ef  Berlioghieri,"  printed  at  Flosemoe ;  all  the  three  aooom- 
paoied  with  tables.  The  authon  of  these  engnyiagB  are  net 
well  known ;  except  so  iar  as  we  learn  from  Yasan,  that 
Botticelli  was  one  who  aoquiied  the  most  refrntation.  He 
xepiesented  the  Inferno^  and  took  the  impruium ;  and  I2ie 
two  histories,  exeented  by  Oio.  de  Lamagna  in  his  Dante, 
display  all  the  dasign  and  composition  of  -fiandio,  so  as  to 
leaTC  no  doubt  of  their  being  bis.*  Other  prints  are  found 
pasted  in  a  few  of  the  copies  of  the  same  option,  amounting 
to  nineteen ;  and  their  manner  is  mote  coarse  and  niean,t  a« 
we  are  informed  by  the  Car.  Gabnixi,  who  collected  them  for 
his  cabinet  They  must  have  been  executed  by  some  inferior 
•hand,  and  with  tilie  knowledge  of  the  printer,  who  had  left 
'blank  spaces  in  parts  of  the  work  intended  to  reoeire  the 
engrarings,  not  yet  completed,  on  the  publication  of  the  work. 
Of  a  sixmlar  cast  were  other  anonymous  engravers  of  that 
period,  nor  is  there  any  name,  except  those  of  Sandro  and  of 
PoUaittolo,  truly  distinguished  in  the  ait  among  the  Floren- 
tines.     In  Upper  Italy,  besides  Mantegno,   Bartolommeo 

*  See.I«Ueie  PiUoriohe,  torn.  ii.  p.  268. 

t  Ibid.  p.  169.    I  should  «dd,  tbattba  tireBty  othen  sre  aow  Jauma 

obtained  for  the  Riccardi  library  at  Florence. 
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Mooi8|g]ia>  his  pimU*  from  Yioana  ^to  whom  soomb  add  Mon- 
tagna^  his  bioAer),  and  Maieello  Figolino,  ilieir  iellow-oUi- 
xeo,  w«re  both  wedl  known.  Figolino  is  aasertod  to  have  been 
the  same  artist  as  one  BobettOy  or  zaiher  one  who  sahsoribes 
himself  so»  or  It.B.T.A.;  yet  he  onght  not  to  be  a^paiated 
from  the  Ilozentine  school,  to  which  Yasaci  refers  him,  whieh 
the  oharactor  of  his  design  confirms.  The  names  of  Niooletto 
da  lfodena»  F.  Gio.  i/bm  da  Braacia^.a  Carmelito  monk,  and 
of  his  brother  Oio.  Antonio^  hare  also  sarvived ;  as  well  as 
Ginlio  and  Dmnenioo  Camp^gnohb  of  Padaa.  Tkete  aie  not 
A  few  anonjmoiis  joodnctiens  which  onij  aaaoiiace  that  thej 
were  executed  in  the  Venetian  or  Lombard  manner.  For 
snch  artifioem  as  weie  in  the  habit  of  takii^^  impicssioBS  from 
the  roHeiv  either  whollj  omitted  names,  or  onl^  affixed  that 
of  the  designer,  or  merelj  gave  their  own  initials,  whieh  aie 
now  either  doubtfol,  or  no  longer  nndatstood.  For  iiwtaneei 
they  wonld  wxite  M.  F.,  which  Yaaari  inteipcets  into  Marv^ 
anianio  FftincU^  while  others  read  Marcdlo  £^Mn^  and 
a  third  .party,  if  a«o  FvMguBrra;  this  last  quito  enoneouslT, 
as,  after  the  most  minnto  leseaxdiei^  made  ly  the  very  alile 
Cavaliere  Gabnnn, throiufhnnt Florence, there  is noeagxaTing 
of  that  artist  to  be  fbunn.*  In  the  Dorasao  coUectioa,  after 
twelve  plates,  which  are  eiqiqpostd  to  be  proofs  of  the  silver 
engravers,  printed  in  reverse,  we  find  several  otheis  of  the 
first  impressions  taken  with  the  roller,  and  appearing  to  the 
right ;  bat  not  unlike  the  proofs  in  ihe  mechanical  part  of  the 
impression,  and  in  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  artists. 
For  this,  uid  other  information  on  the  sabject,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  lundneaB  of  the  Ab.  Boni,  who  having  eiyoyed  the 
familiar  acquaintance  of  Count  Giacomo,  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  a  full  account  of  his  fine  collection. 

The  last  stato  of  engraving  on  copper  I  conmder  that  in 
which,  the  press  and  the  printing-ink  being  now  discovered,  the 
art  b^gan  to  iipproach  nearer  perfection ;  and  it  was  then  it 
became  first  separated  from  the  goldsmith's  art,  like  the  full- 
grown  ofispring^  received  pupils,  and  opened  its  studio  apart 

•  I«ettere  PSttotube,  torn.  U.  p.  267.  It  k  aMertained  thst  Maco 
flouriahed  lata  recently ;  aad  the  Bante  printa,  inferior  to  thoas  of  Botti- 
ceUi,  ?rere  aacribed  to  iiim  only  on  aocmuit  of  thdr  ooananeia,  aa  we 
gather  froni  Graborri. 
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It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  predse  epoch  when  it  attained  this 
degree  of  perfection  in  Italy.  The  same  artificers  who  had 
employed  the  roller,  were  some  of  them  living,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  press,  such  as  Nicoletto  da  Modena,  Gio.  Anto- 
nio da  Brescia,  and  Mantegna  himself  of  whose  prints  there 
exist,  as  it  w^e,  two  editions ;  the  one  with  the  roller,  exhi- 
biting faint  tints,  the  other  in  good  ink,  and  from  the  press. 
Then  engravers  first  becoming  jealous  lest  others  should  ap- 
propriate their  reputation,  afiixed  their  own  names  more  fre- 
quently to  their  works;  beginning  with  their  initials,  and 
finally  attaching  the  full  name.  The  Germans  held  out  the 
earliest  examples,  which  our  countrymen  imitated  ;  with  one 
who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  the  celebrated  Marc  Anto- 
nio Raimondi,  or  del  Francia.  He  was  a  native  of  Bologna, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  working  in  niello  by  Fhin- 
cesco  Francia,  in  which  he  acquii^  singi^ar  skill.  Proceed- 
ing next  to  engravings  upon  metal,  he  began  with  engraving 
some  of  the  productions  of  his  muster.  At  first  he  imitated 
Mantegna,  then  Albert  Durer,  and  subsequently  perfected 
himself  in  deagn  under  Raffaello  d'Urbino.  This  last  afford- 
ed him  further  assistance ;  he  even  permitted  his  own  grinder 
of  colours,  Baviera,  to  manage  the  press,  in  order  that  Marc 
Antonio  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  engraving  Raffaello's 
designs,  to  which  we  owe  the  number  we  meet  with  in  dif- 
ferent collections.  He  pursued  the  same  plan  with  the  works 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  of  a  few  moderns,  of  Bonar- 
ruoti,  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  of  Bandinelli,  besides  several  of 
which  he  was  both  the  designer  and  engraver.  Sometimes  he 
omitted  every  kind  of  mark,  and  every  letter ;  sometimes  he 
aiiopted  the  little  tablet  of  Mantegna,  either  with  letters  or 
without  In  some  engravings  of  the  Pa^ssion  he  counterfeited 
both  the  hand  and  mark  of  Albert  'Durer :  and  not  unfre- 
quently  he  gave  the  initial  letters  of  bis  own  and  of  Raffaello's 
name,  and  that  of  Michel  Angiolo  Fiotentino  upon  those  he 
engraved  after  Bonarruoti.  He  was  assisted  by  his  two 
pupils,  Agostin  Yeneziano  and  Marco  Ravignano,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  series  of  engravings  from  Rafiaello ;  which 
led  Vasari  to  observe,  in  his  life  of  Maro  Antonio,  that, 
**  between  Agostino  and  Marco  nearly  all  Raffaello's  designs 
and  paintings  had   been  engraved/'      These  two  executed 
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works  conjointly ;  till  at  length  they  parted,  and  eaoh  affixed 
to  his  productions  the  two  initial  letters  of  his  name  and 
conntiy. 

It  was  thns  the  art  of  engraring  in  the  stodio  of  Raffaello, 
and  by  means  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  of  his  school,  in  a  few 
years  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Since  that  period 
no  artist  has  appmred  capable  of  treating  it  with  more  know- 
ledge of  design,  and  with  more  precision  of  lines  and  contour ; 
though  in  oUier  points  it  has  acquired  much  horn  the  hand  of 
Parmigianino,  who  engraved  in  aqna-fortis,*  from  Agostino 
Caraoci,  and  £rom  different  foreigners  of  the  last  century, 
among  whom  we  may  notice  Edelink,  Masson,  Audran,  Dre- 
ret,  and,  in  the  present  age,  several,  both  Italians  and  stran- 
gers, of  whom  we  must  not  here  speak. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  brief  in« 
reetigation  of  the  long-contested  question  of  engraving  uponr 
copper,  whether  its  discovery  is  to  be  attributed  to  Gmuany 
or  to  Italy ;  and  if  to  Italy,  whether  to  Florence  or  to  some- 
other  place.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  both 
by  natives  and  foreigners,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  scarcely 
been  treated  with  that  accuracy  which  is  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  truth.  That  it  is  quite  requisite  to  divide  thia 
branch  of  art  into  three  several  states  or  stages,  I  trust  I  have 
already  sufficiently  shewn.  In  following  up  this,  division,  we 
shall  have  a  better  chance  of  ascertaining  what  portion  of  meri^ 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  eaoh  country.  Yaaari,  together  with^ 
Cellini,  in  his  ^  Treatise  upon  the  Goldsmith's  art,"  as  well 
as  moet  other  writers,  are  inclined  to  refer  its  commencement 
to  Florence,  and  to  the  artist  Finiguerra.  Doubts  have  since 
arisen ;  while  so  recent  an  author  as  Bottari,  himself  a  Flo- 
rentine, mentions  it  as  a  circumstance  not  yet  ascertained. 
The  epoch  of  Maso  was  altered  through  mistake,  by  Manni, 
who  speaks  of  his  decease  as  happening  previous  to  1424.t 
This  has  been  corrected  by  reference  to  the  authentic  books 
of  the  Arte  de'  Mercantl,  in  which  iheptix  already  cited  is 
mentioned  as  being  paid  for  in  the  year  1452.     About  the 

*  It  ifl  denied  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of  engraving  by 
maay  learned  GennauB,  who  give  the  merit  of  it  to  Wblgemuth.— Meer- 
man,  L.  C.  p.  256. 

-f  Notes  to  Baldinuoci,  torn.  iv.  p.  2. 
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time,  Antonio  PoUaraolo,  etill  a  yontii,  as  we  leam  from 
Taaori,  in  hk  life^  wm  tke  riTiil  of  Finignena  in  the  cbnrch 
of  S.  Giovanni ;  and  as  Maso  had  at  that  period  aixeadj 
aeqviied  great  oelelmty,  we  may  eonelode  that  fae  was  of 
a  niatnxe  age,  and  experronced  in  the  art.  We  hnTe  fnrther 
a  right  to  eappeee,  with  Gbbnni  and  Tbabosehi,  that  hanog 
then  taken  prooli  *^  of  ail  the  snbjeots  whieh  he  had  engnured 
on  mhret,"  ha  had  oheerved  this  custom  from  the  jsar  1440, 
and  perhaps  eariier;  and  we  thoe  diacover  the  dements  of 
chaleography  in  Florenee,  satiaCMtonlj  dedased  from  history.* 
For  nmther  with  the  aid  of  histoty,  monumentSy  ner  reason- 
ing,  am  I  enabled  to  disoorer  an  epoeh  equally  remote  be- 
longing to  any  other  eonntiy ;  as  we  shall  shew  in  regaid  to 
Germany,  it  possesses  no  annals  so  fiyr  hade  ae  that  period. 
The  ereaulity  of  Sandrartt  led  him  to  question  the  truth  of 
tJiis,  by  referrii^  to  a  small  print  of  onoertain  origin^  on  whieb 
he  bdiered  he  eonld  read  th6  date  1411,  and  upon  another 
that  of  1 455.  At  this  period,  however,  when  the  authority  <tf 
Sandrart  is  of  small  aeoovnt,  no  less  from  his  frequent  eontra- 
dictions  than  his  partiality,  we  may  xeoeive  his  two  engrav- 
ings as  false  ecnn,  net  valuable  enough  to  pundiase  the  credit 
of  the  diseoveiy  £rom  us.  Those  two  distinguished  writers^ 
Meermant  and  the  Baron  Heineken,$  were  equaUy  bent  upoa 
refuting  him.    They  do  not  pretend  to  traee  any  engraver  in 


Germany  earlier  than  Martin  Sdita^  called  by  otbeia 


liennanyeai 
tiao,  and  by 


YaBari,  Martino  di  Anversa,||  wha  died  ift  I486* 


*  It  WM  obterred,  at  p.  102,  that  the  EpiphMiv  of  Mus  is  anterior 

to  the  work  of  the  ABsomptioxi.  The  progreee  from  the  minute  and 
careful,  to  the  free  and  great  style,  is  very  gradual.  The  present  work 
contains  many  examples  of  this,  even  in  the  loftiest  nniiues,  in  Correnio, 
and  in  BafieUo  himself. 

f  A  samale  of  his  ignorance  appean  in  what  he  wrote  of  Demooei 
not  well  understanding  Pliny,  he  did  not  believe  Demone  to  be  the 
fabulous  genius  of  Athens ;  but  set  him  down  as  a  painter  of  mortal  flesh 
and  blood,  and  gave  Us  portrait  with  those  of  Zenzis,  ApeUee,  and  other 
ancient  painters. 

t  Ongiaes  Typognphicv,  torn.  i.  p.  254. 

§  Id^  g^n^rale  d'une  Collection  complete  d'Estampes,  pp.  224, 116, 
where  he  gives  his  opinion  on  Saadrart's  work.  See  abo  DictioBikaire 
des  Artistes,  toI.  u.  p.  331. 

II  He  says  that  his  cipher  was  M.  C,  which  P.  Orlandi  reads  Mardmis 
de  Clef,  or  Clivensis  Angustanus.    But  he  wm  not  £k«m  Aaversa ;  bat 
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Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  had  two  biothen^  who  aflsiited 
him,  but  who  are  unknown  ;  and  not  long  after  afipear  the 
names  of  Isiael  Meekeln,*  Van  Boekol^  Miehaei  Wolge- 
mntii,  master  to  Albert  Dnrer,  with  many  othen  who  up* 
proach  the  sixteenth  oentaiy.  It  is  oontended,  however,  that 
engraying  on  oopfper  was  known  in  GeruaaT  anterior  to 
these  ;  as  there  exist  a^Meimens  by  donbtful  haooMf  which  Aa«« 
^  appearance  of  being  mack  earlier.  Meerman,  on  the 
anthority  of  Christ,t  addaoes  one  with  the  initials  C.  R  aoid 
the  date  1465,  besides  two  desoribed  by  Bar*  Hemekea,  dated 
1469,  the  first  of  wliien  is  agned/.  f' «,  ike  second  bxs^  and 
both  the  artists  naknown.  He  dedares  thai  no  had  nerer 
seen  older  engrayings  that  bore  a  name  (p.  231),  and  observes 
tint  their  manner  resembles  tiiatof  Sdidn,  only  coareer,  which 
leads  him  to  suspect  that  the  aothors  mnsthave  been  his  mas- 
ten  (p.  220).  Bnt  whoevw  was  Scute's  masisr,  Heiaekea 
eondndes  he  most  hare  flonrished  more  than  ten  years  earlier 
than  his  time,  so  as  to  bzing  it  back  t»  1450,  when  the 
ait  of  engraving  by  the  burin  wan  nndonbtedly  praetised  in 
d^rmany  (p.  220).  And  as  if  this  appeared  too  little  to  be 
gnnted,  he  adds,  abent  foor  pages  furtilier  on,  ''  that  he  was 
Umpied  to  place  the  epedi  ef  its  diBoov«iy  at  least  towards 
iheyeor  1440." 

^e  cause  is  well  pleaded,  bot  it.  is  not  carried.  Let  ns  try 
to  confront  reasons  with  reaaoaai  The  Italians  have  the  tes- 
timony of  history  in  their  fiikvoar;  the  Germans  have  it  against 
them.  The  former,  without  any  attempt  at  eacaggeiatioa, 
proceed  so  ha  back  as  1440,  and  even  farther ;{  the  lattw,  by 
dint  of  conjecture,  reach  as  far  as  1450,  and  are  only  tempted 
to  anticipato  it  by  ton  yean'  date.  The  Italians  commence 
the  art  with  Maso,  not  from  his  master ;  the  Germans  are  not 
content  to  date  from  Sehon,  but  from  his  master,  an  advan^ 

wuy  aoodrding  to  Meerman,  Calembaoo-Snems  Colmarise,  whence  wa 
may  explain  tSe  cipher  to  mean  Martmns  Cohnarienaia.  In  many  of  hi* 
printa  it  is  M.  S. 

*  Called  by  Lomaizo  *'  Isiad  Metro  Tedeaco,  paiater  and  hiTentor  of 
the  art  of  engraving  cards  in  copper,  master  of  Bonmartino,"  in  whidi 
I  think  we  ought  rather  to  follow  the  learned  natives  already  cited,  than 
onr  own  conntrynian. 

t  Dfation.  dea  Monogram,  p.  67. 

X  See  Tiraboschi,  Ist  Lett.  torn.  vi.  p.  119. 
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tage  they  either  deny  to  Italy,  and  thus  fail  to  draw  an  equal 

c  comparison ;  or  if  they  concede  the  master,  we  still  anticipate 
by  ten  years  their  origin  of  chalcography.  The  Italians, 
again,  confirm  the  truth  of  their  history  by  a  number  of  au- 
thentic documents,  proofs  in  niello,  first  impressions,  and  the 
progress  of  the  art  from  its  earliest  stages  to  maturity.  The 
Germans  supply  their  historic  deficiency  bv  monuments,  in 

^  part  proTod  to  be  false,  in  part  doubtful,  and  which  are  easily 
convicted  of  insufficiency  for  the  proposed  object.  Because 
who  can  assure  us  that  the  prints  of  1465  or  66  are  not  the 
production  of  the  brothers  or  the  disciples  of  Schon,  since 
Heineken  himself  confesses  that  they  were  possibly  the  work 
of  some  contemporazy  artists,  his  inferiors  t  Do  we  not  find 
/  in  Italy  that  the  followers  of  Botticelli  are  inferior  to  him, 
and  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  ?  Moreover,  who  can  assure 
us  that  Schon  was  instructed  by  a  master  of  his  own  nation ; 
when  all  his  engravings  that  have  been  hitherto  produced, 
appear  already  perfect  in  their  kind  ?*  nor  do  we  find  men* 
tiened  in  Germany  either  proofs  in  niello,  or  first  essays  in 
metals  of  a  softer  temper.  The  fact  most  probably  is,  what 
has  invariably  obtained  credit,-— >that  the  invention  was  com- 
municated from  Italy  to  Germany,  and  as  a  matter  not  at  all 
difficult  to  the  goldsmiths,  was  speedily  practised  there  with 
success ;  I  might  even  add,  was  greatly  improved.  For  both 
the  press  and  printer's  ink  being  weU  known  there,  artists 

I  were  enabled  to  add  to  the  mechanic  part  of  the  art,  improve- 
ments with  which  Italy  was  unacquainted.  I  will  produce 
an  example  of  what  I  mean,  that  cannot  fail  to  convince. 

^  Printing  of  books  was  discovered  in  Germany :  histoiy  and 
monuments  alike  confirm  it,  which  are  to  be  traced  gradually 
from  tabular  prints  to  moveable  types,  still  of  wood,  and  from 
these  to  chamcters  of  metal.  In  such  state  was  the  inven- 
tion brought  to  Italy,  where,  without  passing  through  these 
intermediate  degrees,  books  were  printe<l  not  only  in  move- 
able characters  of  metal,  but  with  tables  cut  in  copper^ 
thus  adding  to  the  art  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  wanted. 
Heineken  objects  that  the  Germans  at  that  period  had  very 

*  The  printB  of  Schon,  even  each  as  represent  works  in  gold  and 
mlver,  are  execute  with  admirmble  knowledge  and  delicacy. — Huber, 
torn.  i.  p.  91. 
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little  eonespondence  with  the  oitiefi  of  Italy,  with  the  exoep-  ^ 
tion  of  Yenioe  (p.  139).  To  this  I  answer  that  our  uniyer* 
aties  of  Pisa  and  Bologna,  besides  several  others,  were  much 
fireqnented  by  young  men  from  Crennany  at  that  period,  and  ^' 
that,  for  the  conrenience  both  of  strangers  and  of  natives,  a 
dictionary  of  the  German  language  was  printed  at  Venice  ^ 
in  1475,  and  in  1479  at  Bologna;  a  circumstance  sufficient 
of  itself  to  prove  that  there  was  no  little  communication  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  There  are  besides  so  many  other 
reasons  to  believe  that  a  great  degree  of  intercourse  subsisted^ 
more  pardcularly  between  Germany  and  Florence,*  during 
the  period  we  treat  of,  that  we  onght  not  to  be  at  alT  sur- 
prised at  the  arts  belonging  to  the  one  being  communicated  to 
the  other.  Hitherto  I  have  pleaded,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  «. 
power,  the  cause  of  my  country,  though  without  having  been 
able  to  bring  the  question  to  a  close.  Some  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  those  earliest  essays  and  proofis  of  the  art,  which 
have  hitherto  eluded  research,  may  be  discovered :  it  ia  possi-^ 
ble  that  some  one  of  their  writers,  who  are  at  once  so  truly 
learned  and  so  numerous,  may  improve  upon  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  Heineken  (p.  139),  that  the  Germans  and  the  Italians,. 
without  any  kind  of  corresponding  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
struck  out  amnltaneous  discoveries  of  the  mqdem  art.  How- 
ever this  may  chance  to  be,  it  is  my  part  to  write  from  the 
inlbimatiott  and  authorities  which  I  have  before  me. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  on  the  exclusion  of  Ger- 
many, there  is  any  other  part  of  Italy  that  may  have  antici- 
pated the  discovery  of  Finiguerra  at  Florence.  Some  of  his 
opponents  have  ventured  to  question  his  title,  on  the  strength 
of  naetaUic  impressions  of  seals,  which  are  met  with  on  Italian 
parchments  from  the  earliest  periods.  This  shews  only  that 
the  art  advanced  during  several  ages  on  the  verge  of  this  in- 
vention, but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  very  origin  of  the 
discovery  is  to  be  sought  for  in  seals ;  otherwise  we  should  be 

*  The  Florentine  merchants,  daring  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oen-  ^ 
turiesy  eapedaUy  such  as  advanced  money  upon  interest,  abonnded  in 
Germa&j ;  insomnch,  that  part  of  a  town  was  called  Borgo  Fiorentino. 
This  I  learn  from  Dottore  Gennari,  a  Fadoan  gentleman,  not  long  since 
lost  to  tiie  republic  of  letters.  The  number  of  German  princes  who 
coined  monef  in  Florenoe  may  be  gathered  from  the  work  of  Orsini^ 
and  odier  writers  npon  our  modem  coinage. 
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bonnd  to  commence  tlie  history  of  modern  typographjr  from 
the  seals  of  earthenware,  wi&  which  onr  museums  abound. 
No  one  will  contend  that  certain  immemorial  and  undigested 
elements  that  lay  for  many  ages  neglected  and  unformed, 
ought  to  hare  a  place  in  the  history  of  art ;  and  this  we  are 
now  treating  on,  ought  not  to  date  its  commencement  beyond 
the  period  when  sUversmithct"  shops  had  been  established, 
where,  in  fkct,  it  took  its  origin  and  grew  to  matority.  We 
must  compare  the  proofs  remaining  to  us  of  their  labours,  and 
see  whether  such  proofs  were  in  use  at  any  other  pllMO,  beftnns 
the  time  of  Finiguerra.  There  are  two  threads  whiofa  may 
serve  as  a  clue  to  this  labyrinth,  until  we  may  somewhere  or 
by  some  means  ascertun  zke  actual  date ;  and  tliese  tnre  ant 
the  character  and  the  design.  The  character  in  all  the  prooAi 
I  hare  examined  is  not  at  all  of  a  Gothic  description ;  it  w 
round  and  Roman,  and  does  not  lead  us  fiuiher  back  tium  the* 
year  1440.  The  design  is  more  suspicious :  in  tbe  Dm(ua» 
collection  I  hare  seen  proofe  of  nielli  with  nore^ooane  d«» 
signs  than  are  displayed  in  the  works  of  Maao,  but  they  are 
perhaps  not  the  offspring  of  the  Florentine  school.  I  sliaH 
not  anticipate  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  engage  to  Ulus- 
irate  these  ancient  remains  ;  nor  that  of  the  priilie,  in  ngaord 


to  the  engmrings  correctly  taken  frem  them,  whieh  srast  pre- 
nounce  tl^ir  definitire  sentence.  True  connoisseiin  will  be 
cautious  how  they  pass  a  final  opinion.  It  will  not  be  diAmilt 
to  discern  a  Bolognese  from  a  FlorenlSne  srtist,  in  modem 
painting,  after  it  is  seen  that  each  school  fonaed  itv  petfuliar 
character  both  in  colouring  and  in  design ;  but  in  regud  to 
proofs  of  nielli,*  to  distinguish  school  from  school,  will  boI  be 
00  easy  a  task.  For  though  it  may  be  asoertalned  Hiat  muk 
a  proof  came  from  Bologna;  can  we  pronounce  from  its  be* 
ifig  coarser  than  the  designs  of  Finiguerra,  that  it  ia  so  fiir 
more  ancient  ?  Maso  and  the  Florentines,  afiter  the  time  of 
Masaccio,  had  already  softened  their  style  towards  fihe  year 

*  TiMcllractioB  girea  bf  tlie  Ab.  Zuil  ttm  rimOv  tperiflMns  is  tiUs : 
'<  TbB  CBgimnagB  of  the  VeoBtiaB  school  gnisnttr  axeofa  toflMid  ftOl 
dorign,  tiie  flgnrci  Unge,  few,  aid  beanlifttl  la  th»  extMakiM.  Thoie 
of  the  norantiiiM  are  engmved  is  a  Btroager  mannflr,  len  soft  and 
ru— J  ;  eomadaiei  eren  harah ;  the  figwrea  amril,  pwtty  i 
the  eztramitiea  leas  highly  fiiuahed."^MatanH,  p.  67. 
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1440  ;  but  can  we  assert  the  SEune  of  other  sshooLs  of  Italy  ? 
Besides,  is  it  certain  that  the  silrersmiths,  from  whose  hands 
proceeded  the  proofs,  sought  the  best  dengnen  ;*  and  did  not 
copy,  for  instance,  tixe  Bolognese,  the  design  of  a  Pietll  by 
Jacopo  Aranzi,  or  the  Tenetians,  a  Madonna  by  Jacobello 
del  Fiore  ?  The  more  dry,  coarse,  and  clumsy  specimens^ 
liierefore,  cannot  easily  be  addaced  against  Finignerra  as  a 
proof  of  greater  antiquity ;  otherwise  we  shonld  mn  into  the 
whimsical  sophistnr  ot  Sealea,  who  affirmed  that  tiie  Ban^nci 
were  ihs  most  ancient  men  in  Florence,  and  in  the  worlds  be* 
cause  they  were  the  ngliest.t  We  most  therefore  permit 
Mam  to  rest  quietly  in  possesmon  of  the  diseoreiy,  until 
more  ancient  proofs  are  adduced  than  are  to  be  fbund-  in  his 
cards  and  his  solfi. 

In  my  account  of  the  second  state  of  engraving,  I  shall  not 
mention  the  German  masten,  in  regard  to  whcm  I  have  not 
dates  that  may  be  thought  sufficient ;  I  shall  confine  my 
attention  to  those  of  Italy.  I  shall  compare  the  testimony  of 
Tasari  and  Lomaeeo ;  one  of  whom  mtppesM  the  art  to  have 
originated  in  Upper,  the  other  in  Lower  Italy.  In  his  life  of 
Mabo  Antonio,  Vaaari  obaerresy  that  Slnignerra  ^*  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bacoio  Baldini,  a  Florentine  goldonith,  who  being 
littie  skilled  in  des^fn,  erezy  thii^  he  ezeented  was  after 
designs  and  inventions  of  Imidrt)  Bottioello.  A«  soon  as 
AjMbearMantegna  learned  this  circumstance  at  Rome,  he  first 
began  to  tats  his-attsntiott  to  the  Migraving  of  his  own  works." 
Now,  in  the  lifb  of  Sandro  he  makea  paitionlar  mention  of  the 
tame  wh^  he  applied  himself  to  the  art,  which  was  at  the 
period  ho  had  completed  his  labours  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 
Betoning  dixeotlr  after  to  Floranoe,  ^^he  began  to  comment 
npcn  Dante^  he  drew  the  Inferno,  and  engraved  it^  which, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  was  the  oeeasion  of 
maeh  trouble  in  his  future  life."  Botticelli  is  here  considered 
an  engmror  froni  about  1474^  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years;  and  Baldini,  who  executed  ereiy  thing  from  the 
designs  of  Ssndro^  also  practised  the  art.     At  the  same  period 

*  Cellini,  in  bit  preftee  to  his  TYntise  upon  the  Art  of  Woridn^  in 
Oold,  amerti  that  Mftto  himflolf  copied  fipoia  desigM  of  Pollaiaolo,  wliieh 
has  been  ooinptetdy  refuted  by  the  Ab4  Zani. — Matariali,  p.  40. 

t  Boocaocio,  Decamerone,  Giom.  vi.  Nov.  6. 
I2 
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flourished  Antonio  PoUaiuolo,  who  acquired  a  higher  teputa- 
tion  than  either.  Few  of  his  impiessions  remain,  but  among 
these  is  the  eelebrated  battle  of  the  naked  soldiers,  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  bold  style  of  Michelangelo.  The  epoch 
of  these  productions  is  to  be  placed  about  1480,  because,, 
having  acquired  great  celebrity  by  them,  he  was  invited  to 
Borne  towards  the  close  of  1483,  to  raise  the  monument  of 
Sixtus  lY.,  who  died  in  that  year. 

According  to  Yasari,  Mantegna,  having  decorated  the 
chapel  of  Innocent  YIIL  at  Rome,  about  1490,*  from  that 
date  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  engraver,  computing  it  from 
about  his  sixtieth  year.  He  flourished  move  than  sixteen 
years  after  this  period ;  during  which  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  produced  that  amazing  number  of  engraving8,t  amounting 
to  more  than  fifty,  of  which  about  thirty  appear  to  be  genuine, 
on  so  grand  a  scale,  so  rich  in  figures,  so  finely  studied  and 
Mantegnesque  in  every  part ;  that  he  executed  these  when  he 

*  See  Taia,  Description  of  the  Veticaii  Felaoe,  p.  404. 

t  Forty  of  these  I  find  cited,  and  I  am  infonned  of  some  others  not 
yet  edited.  The  Ab.  Zani  Tp.  142)  assures  us  "  that  the  genuine  im- 
pressions which  are  now  aomowledged  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Man- 
tegna do  not  amount  to  twent^f  and  nearly  all  of  them  ezeeated  with  few 
figures."  Such  an  assertion  appears  no  less  singular  to  me  than  t» 
others  on  whose  judgment  I  could  rely.  How  can  we  admit  its  accuracy— 
when  confronted  with  the  account  of  Mantegna's  fellow-citizen  Scar- 
deone,  who  collected  his  works,  and  who  expressly  declares,  as  citCMi  by 
the  Ab.  Zani,  '*  that  Mantegna  engrayed  Roman  triumphs,  Baochanalian 
festivals,  and  marine  deities :  also  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the  cross, 
and  the  burial,"  engravings  exhibiting  a  varie^  of  figures,  in  number 
more  than  a  dozen.  After  this  enumeration  the  historian  adds.  ^*  et  alia 
permulta,"  and  many  others.  To  confute  this  testimony,  liie  Ab.  Zan! 
refers  only  to  the  words  of  the  same  Scardeone :  ''  Thoae  plates  are  pos- 
sessed by  few,  and  held  in  tiie  highest  esteem ;  nine  of  uem,  however,, 
belong  to  me,  all  of  them  different."  This  writer,  thnefore,  in  spite  of 
his  expression  "  et  alia  permulta,"  confesses  that  he  had  only  nine  spe- 
cimens from  the  hand  of  his  fellow-citizen.  Yes,  I  reply,  he  confesses 
his  scanty  portion,  but  admits  the  superior  number  that  exists,  «nd  what 
reason  have  we  for  believing  the  first  assertion  and  not  the  second  ?  For 
my  part,  I  give  credit  to  the  historian ;  and  if  any  one  doul^t,  from  a 
diversity  of  style  between  the  plates,  that  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  his 
statement,  I  should  not  hence  conclude  that  th^  are  from  different 
hands,  but  executed  by  the  same  hand,  the  works  of  the  artist's  eariy  life 
being  inferior  to  his  last.  For  what  artist  ever  devoted  himself  to  a  new 
branch,  and  did  not  contrive  to  improve  it  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  the  taste, 
be  not  wholly  opposite. 
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was  old,  new  to  ihe  art,  an  art  fatiguing  to  the  eye  and  the 
chest  even  of  jonng  artists?  that  he  porsned  it  amidst  hifr 
latest  occupations  in  Mantua,  which  we  shall  describe,  and 
that  he  produced  such  grand  results  within  sixteen  or  seven* 
teen  jears  ?  Mther  Vasari  must  have  mistaken  the  dates,  or 
wished  to  impose  upon  our  credulity  by  his  authority. 
Lomazzo  leads  us  to  draw  a  very  different  conclusion  when, 
in  his  Treatise  (p.  682),  he  adds  this  short  euology  to  the  name 
and  merits  of  Mantegna,  ^a  skilful  painter,  and  the  first 
engraver  of  prints  in  Italy ;"  but  wherein  he  does  not  mention 
him  as  an  inventor,  meaning  only  to  ascribe  to  him  the  merit 
of  introducing  the  second  state  of  the  art  at  least  in  Italy, 
because  he  believed  that  it  had  already  arisen  in  Germany. 
Such  authority  as  this  is  worth  attention.  I  shall  have  occa- 
aion  in  the  course  of  my  narrative  to  combat  some  of  Lomaszo's 
assertions,  but  I  shaU  also  feel  bound  to  concur  with  him 
^quently  in  the  epochs  illustrated  by  him.  He  was  bom 
about  twenty*five  years  subsequent  to  Vasari ;  he  had  more 
€rudition,  was  a  better  critic,  and  on  the  affiiirs  of  Lombardy 
in  particular,  was  enabled  to  correct  him,  and  to  supply  his 
defieiencie&  I  am  not  surprised,  then,  that  Meerman  (p.  269) 
.  should  suppose  Andrea  to  have  been  already  an  engraver 
before  the  time  of  Baldini  and  Botticelli ;  I  comd  have  wished 
only  that  he  had  better  observed  the  order  of  the  q)ochs,  and 
not  postponed  the  praise  due  to  him  until  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  VIII.  In  £ftct,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 
time  when  Mantegna  directed  his  attention  to  the  art  of 
engraving.  It  appears  that  he  commenced  at  Padua ;  for  the 
confidence  he  displays  in  every  plate  shews  that  he  could  be 
no  novice ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  his  noviciate  began  only  in 
old  age.  I  suspect  he  received  the  rudimmits  of  the  art  nom 
Niccolo,  a  distinguished  goldsmith,  as  he  gave  his  portrait,  to- 
gether with  that  of  S^uarcione,  in  a  history  piece  of  S.  Cristo- 
foro,  at  the  Eremitani  in  Padua ;  each  probably  being  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  former  master.  It  is  true  that  we  meet  with 
no  specimens  of  his  hand  at  that,  or  even  a  later  period  of  his 
early  life,  though  we  ought  to  recollect  that  he  never  affixed 
any  dates  to  his  works.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
none  of  them  were  the  production  of  his  earlier  years,  how- 
ever equal  and  beautiful  they  appear  in  regard  to  their  stylo ; 
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inaamndi,  as  in  bis  painiiiigii  vpe  aie  ^nabkd  to  detect  little 
difiisieiioe  between  hia  'Uatorf  of  8.  OristaferOy  painted  in  the 
flower  of  joutii,  and  big  altar-pieee  st  8<  Andiea  of  Mantua, 
wbiob  ifl  eoosidenMi  one  of  bu  laet  kkbonrs.  A  epeoimen  of 
bia  engraving  witb  a  date  ie  believed,  bowerer,  bj  aorae  to 
be  contained  in  «  book  of  Pietro  d'Abno^  entitled  ^^  Tiactfr- 
.tuB  de  Yenenifl,"  poblislied  in  Mantua,  1472,  ^'in  eujns 
pagini  pitnia  littem  initialis  aari  inciaa  exbibetor,  qn»  inte- 
giam  ookunn9  JttiatndbMm  ooenpat  Palet  hino  artem  obal- 
eoguapbiBam  jam  amio  1472  entitiflae/'  Thus  wviteeiiie 
learned  Pancer,"*^  bnt  wbetber  he  eaw  the  work  that  esdsts  in 
folio^  and  of  seven  pages,  I  am  not  eevtain.  t  A  quarto  edi- 
tion was  likewiae  edited  in  Mantna,  1473,  and  a  copy  is  pie- 
4Mrved  in  the  public  libnuy,  bnt  without  plates. 

It  is  eettain,  however,  that  about  tbii  period  copper  en- 
graving wae  paactised,  net  onfy  in  Mantua,  where  Mantegaa 
maided,  bnt  also  in  Bologaa.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy, 
painted  in  Bologaa  by  Domemeo  de  laspis^  with  the  appa- 
rentljjT  incaareot  date  of  1462,  is  in  the  poaaeaBion  of  the 
Ooraini  at  Jtame,  and  of  the  Foaoariai  at  Yenioe.^  It  eon- 
tains  tweofy-aix  geograi^cal  tables,  engnv^ed  very  eoaraaly, 
yet  00  greatly  admixed  by  the  printer,  that  he  appkuda  tins 
new  diaeovery,  and  oomparea  it  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  not  long  before  had  aippeared  in  Germany.  We  give 
hia  words  as  they  are  quoted  horn  the  Latin  without  being 
refuted,  by  Meanaan,  at  p.  251 :  ^' Aoeedit  mirifica  im^- 
mendi  tales  tabulae  ratio,  cajua  inventoria  laus  nihil  illenim 
laude  inferior,  qui  primi  litteramm  imprimendanun  artem 
peperemnt,  in  admirationem  sni  atudioaisaimnm  quemqne 
Iftcillime  eonvertere  potest."  Theaame  writer,  along  with 
other  learned  men,  oontenda  that  the  date  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, on  the  authority  af  the  catalogue  of  the  ooneotMS  of 

*  Panzer,  Aim.  Typorr.  torn.  ii.  p.  4. 

t  The  Catalogue  of  uie  Libreria  Heideggeriana  is  dted  as  the  first 
eonrce ;  but  after  fresh  -leseareh,  noting  certain  has  been  disoorered. 
Volta  coi^eetiirea  that  tins  edition  de  Yenenis  was  net  a  sepacate  book, 
but  a  part  of  the  Conciliatore  of  Pietro  d'Abano,  printed  in  ioKo  at 
Mantua,  1472. 

%  This  splendid  copy  has  been  transferred  from  the  BibUoteca  Fos- 
carini,  into  the  selection  of  old  prints  and  books  ilkstrated  by  the  Ab. 
MaoroBonl. 
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tlie  work,  among  wkem  we  find  Filippo  Bcsoalda,  wbo»  in 
1462,  waci  no  more  than  june  jeaxs  of  age.  Henoe  MeenwHi 
infers,  that  we  ought  to  lead  1482 ;  Andi&edi  and  othen^ 
1491 ;  neither  of  which  opinions  I  can  agiee  with*  For  tho 
woik  of  Ptolemy  being  pnbliahed  ^  JEUmie,  aooompanied  hf^ 
tweuty-eeyen  ekgant  csharts  in  147^  what  praanrnption,  or 
rather  folly,  in  the  publisher  of  the  Bolqgneae  edition,  U> 
think  of  applauding  its  heauij,  .after  the  apypeantnoe  of  one  ao 
incomparably  superior!  I  am  therefore  oompeUed  to  zeier 
the  former  to  an  earlier  period.  Besides,  I  ought  to  inham 
tixe  reader,  that  the  engraying  of  twenty-six  geogcaphical 
plates^  full  of  lines,  distances^  and  (refeienoes,  must  have  been 
a  long  and  diffioult  task,  particularly  doripg  the  in^uDMsy  of 
the  art ;  as  we  are  ceiiam  that  ibsee  or  firar  yeats  we» 
deyoted  to  the  same  purpose  at  Home  by  more  modem  en- 
gravers, far  more  expert  We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  antedate 
the  epoch  of  the  Bolognese  engraving  several  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  book,  which  belongs  perhaps  to  the  year 
1472.*  >^I  shall  not,  however,  set  myself  up  as  an  unipire  im 
this  dispute,  expectinx,  as  I  do,  an  excellent  treatise  teat 
the  pen  of  Sig.  BartoLnmieo  Qamba,  which  will  not  fail  te 
gratify  the  public.f  In  regard  to  Bologna,  therefore,  I  shall 
only  seek  to  prove  that  the  progress  of  the  goldsmith's  art  te 
that  of  engraving  upon  metal,  was  more  rapid  than  it  has 
been  supposed.  Heineken  himself  observes,  in  desoribiiig 
the  Ptotemy,  that  it  is  evident,  from  the  traces  of  the  sigaagi 
which  the  goldsmiths  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  olver 
plates,  the  work  is  the  production  of  one  belongiqg  to  that 
arL  The  earliest  works  that  can  be  pointed  out  with  cer* 
tainty  at  Florence,  are  the  three  elegant  engravings  of  the 

*  See  de  Bare,  Bibtiographie  Inttruti&we,  Histoire,  torn.  i.  p.  82. 
ProBi  tke  tenor  of  this  opinion  we  ave  authoriied  in  addiai^to  tlie  isecrqv- 
fion,  ANNO  M ccccLXii  another  z,  omitted  by  inadvertency,  if  not  pur^ 
poedj ;  instances  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  dates  of  books  belonging 
to  the  fiflaenlh  eentury.  In  1472,  Berealdo  wss  atareadj  a  great  scholar, 
and  in  73  he  opened  his  academy. 

t  This  little  work,  whose  title  will  be  fbnnd  in  the  second  Index,  is 
now  published,  and  has  been  well  received  by  scholars  on  account  of  its 
learning  and  bibliographical  research.  The  author  approves  the  suppo-' 
eition  that  we  on^  to  read  1472.  We  wish  him  leisure* to  produce 
moiesach  works,  which,  like  those  of  the  Manusi,  combine  the  character 
of  the  elqgant  typographer  and  the  erudite  scholar. 
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Honte  Santo  di  Dio,  published  in  1477,  and  the  two  in  the 
two  cantos  of  Dante,  1481 ;  one  of  which,  as  if  a  third 
engraving,  waa  repeated  in  the  same  book,  while  all  of  them 
«eem  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  roller,  the  art  of  inserting 
the  plates  in  the  letter-press  being  then  nnknown.  TVe  have 
yet  to  notice  the  thirty-seven  geographical  charts,  in  what- 
ever way  executed,  affixed  to  the  book  of  Berlinghieri,  which 
was  printed  about  the  same  period,  without  any  date.  These 
also  contain  several  heads  with  the  names  Aquilo,  Africas, 
^ec,  but  they  are  all  of  youthful  appearance,  and  tolerable 
in  point  of  design  ;  wheresus  the  same  heads  in  Bologna  are  of 
different  ages,  with  long  beards  and  caps,  and  in  a  coarser 
manner.  The  three  before-mentioned  works  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Niccolo  Tedesco,  or  Niccolo  di  Lorenzo  de  La- 
magna,  the  first  who  printed  books  at  Florence  with  copper- 
plates. 

The  last  and  most  complete  state  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
oomes  next  under  our  notice.  For  this  improvement,  we  are 
as  much  indebted  to  Germany  as  for  the  art  of  printing 
books.  The  press  there  first  discovered  for  typography, 
opened  the  way  for  that  applied  to  copper-plates.  The 
mechanical  construction,  to  be  sure,  was  different,  in  the 
former  the  impression  being  drawn  from  cajst  letters  which 
rise  outwards ;  in  the  latter  from  plates  cut  hollow  within  by 
the  artist's  graver.  A  kind  of  ink  was  at  the  same  time 
adopted,  of  a  stronger  and  less  fuliginous  colour,  than  had 
been  used  for  engravings  in  wood ;  but  as  it  is  termed  by 
Meerman  (p.  12),  ^^singulare  ac  tenuius."  The  same  author 
fixes  the  date  of  this  improvement  in  the  art  at  about  1470; 
and  probably  he  meant  to  deduce  it  from  the  earliest  copper 
engravings  which  appeared  in  Oermany.  Of  this  I  cannot 
venture  to  speak,  not  having  seen  the  two  specimens  cited  by 
Heineken,  and  the  others  that  bear  a  date ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
connected  with  our  present  history  of  Italian  art,  as  £ftr  as 
regards  engraving.  We  gather  from  it,  that  such  improve- 
ment was  brought  to  us  from  Germany  by  the  same  Corrado 
Sweyneym,  who  prepared  the  beautiful  edition  of  Ptolemy  at 
Rome.  We  learn  from  the  preface  prefixed,  that  Cor»do 
devoted  three  years  to  the  task,  and  left  it  incomplete ;  and  it 
was  continued  by  Arnold  Buckinck,  and  published  by  him,  as 
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I  alraady  observed,  in  1478.  Tbe  tables  are  engiaved  with 
a  slirprising  degree  of  elegance,  and  are  taken  from  the  press, 
as  Meerman,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Raidelio,  and  of  snoh 
bibliographers  as  have  described  it,  has  clearly  shewn 
(p.  258).  It  is  conjectnied  that  Coriado  commenced  his 
labours  about  1472,  a  hict  ascertained  no  less  from  the  testi* 
mony  of  Calderino,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  than  from  tbe 
tables,  impressions  of  which  were  taken  in  1475.*  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  engraving  was  from  the  hand  of  Cor- 
rado^  although  the  author  of  the  prefiiM^e  simply  observes, 
^^  animum  ad  hanc-doctrinam  capeesendam  applicuit  (that  is, 
to  g^ogr&fibj)  subinde  matematicis  adhibitis  viris  qnemad- 
modnm  tabmis  seneis  imprimerentur  edocuit,  t  triennioqne  in 
hie  curi  consumpto  diem  obiit."  And  it  seems  very  probable, 
that  as  he  employed  Italians  in  the  correction  of  the  text,  he 
was  also  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  seane  nation  in  the  en- 
gravings. Botticeui  was,  perhaps,  attracted  by  this  novel 
art  at  Rome,  since  on  his  return,  about  the  year  1474,  he 
began  to  engrave  copper-plates  with  all  the  ardour  that  V asari 
hajB  described,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  first  who  represented  full 
figures  and  histories  in  the  new  art  Perhaps  the  cause  ox 
his  impressions  being  less  perfect  than  others  arose  from  his 
iffnorance  of  the  method  of  printing  upon  a  single  page  both 
the  plates  and  the  characters,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of  the 
press,  and  that  improved  plan  derived  from  the  office  of  the 
Overman  printers.  From  whatever  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
our  engravers  long  continued  to  labour  under  this  imperfection 
in  the  art  In  the  time  of  Marc  Antonio,  who  rose  into 
notice  soon  after  the  year  1500,  the  art,  in  its  perfect  state, 
had  been  introduced  into  Italy,  insomuch  that  he  wa«  enabled 
to  rival  Albert  Durer  and  Luca  d'Ollanda,  equalling  them  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  art,  and  surpassing  them  in  point  of 
design.     From  this  triumvirate  of  genius  the  more  finished 

*  Maffd,  Verona  Illustrata,  p.  ii.  col.  118. 

f  That  is,  in  Rome,  where  he  alBO  taught  the  art  of  printing  books,  as 
we  are  informed  in  the  same  prelwe.  This  last  is  wholly  devoted  to 
Roman  matters,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  look  in  it  for  the  general  history 
of  typography  and  engraving  in  Italy.  It  appears  then,  tibat  Sweyneym 
instructed  the  artists  c?  Rome  in  the  best  manner  of  printing  from  copper- 
plates with  the  press ;  though  others  may  ha?e  taught  the  art  of  printing 
them  more  rudely  and  in  softer  metal  at  Bologna. 
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i^  of  engraving  takes  its  date;  and  nearly  at  the  same  period 
we  behold  the  mort  impiored  era  in  the  art  of  painting.  The 
ecnapletion  of  the  new  art  soon  diffused  good  models  c^  design 
throqgh  OTerj  sohool,  which  led  the  way  to  the  new  epodi. 
Following  the  steps  of  Dans»  the  imitators  of  natuie  learned 
to  design  more  oorzeotly ;  while  they  composed,  if  not  with 
maek  taste>  at  least  with  great  variety  and  fertility,  ezampleB 
of  which  appear  in  the  Venetian  artists  of  the  time.  Othen, 
of  a  more  studied  character,  formed  upon  the  model  of  Raf- 
fiaello  and  of  the  beet  Italian  masters,  exhibited  by  Maro  An* 
tonio,  applied  with  moie  diligenoe  to  compose  with  order,  and 
to  attain  elegance  of  design,  as  we  diall  further  see  in  the 
sprogress  of  this  History  of  Paintmg. 
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Tind  Bonarraotl,  and  other  celebrated  artiatB»  form  the  moat  floimabi^g 
era  of  this  SchooL 

Naxbohb  haye  their  yirinM  and  tlMir  Tioes,  and  it  nilie 
duty  of  tlie  hwtmma  to  g^r^  ihem  «ndit  for  tlw  one,  and  ta 
CDnfiMB  theothar.  Thiu  it  is  with  the  Sohoaleof  Fkdnttng; 
no  oae  of  which  ie  eo  peifeot  as  to  leavens  noifaiiig  to  desiie; 
no  one  ae  fiudfy  that  it  haa  not  nneh  in  it  to  eommend.  The 
Florentine  school  (I  do  not  speak  of  its  greatest  masters, 
but  of  the  genaral  practiee  oi  tiie  others)  had  no  gieat  merit 
in  colomiBg,  horn  which  Mengs  was  induced  to  denominato 
it  a  mehmcfaolj  school ;  nor  did  it  excel  in  its  drapeij,  from* 
which  arose  the  saying,  that  the  drapery  of  figures  appeared 
to  be  fashioned  with  economy  in  Florence. 

It  did  not  ahine  in.power  of  lelief,  a  study  not  generally 
ealtirated  till  the  lasteentvy,  nor  did  it  exhibit  much  beauty, 
because,  long  destitute  of  fine  Grecian  statues,  Florence  waa 
late  in  possessing  the  Yenus ;  and  only  through  the  attention 
of  the  Gnuid  Duke  Leopold,  has  been  enriched  by  the  Apollo, 
the  group  of  Niobe,  and  other  choice  specimens.  From  these 
circumstances  this  school  aimed  only  at  a  fidelity  of  repre- 
sentation that  resembles  the  works  of  those  who  copied  ex- 
actly from  natore,  and  in  general  made  a  judicious  selection 
of  its  objeots.  It  could  not  boast  of  superior  grouping  in  the 
composition  of  a  picture,  and  it  more  inclined  to  erase  a 
superfluous  figure,  than  to  add  one  unnecessarily  to  the  rest. 
In  grace,  in  design,  and  in  historic  accuracy,  it  excels  most 
other  schools ;  dbiefly  resulting  from  the  great  learning  that 
always  adorned  this  city,  and  invariably  gave  a  biajs  to  the 
erudition  of  her  artists. 

Design  forms  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  school,  and  its 
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hereditary  patrimony,  to  which  the  national  charaoteristio  of 
minnte  correctness  has  greatly  contrihnted ;  and  it  may  justly 
be  observed,  that  this  people  has  excelled  others  no  less  in  tlie 
symmetrical  delineation  of  the  figure,  than  in  purity  of  idiom.* 
^  may  also  boast  of  having  produced  many  excellent  painters 
in  fresco ;  an  art  so  superior  to  that  of  painting  in  oil,  that 
Bonarruoti  looked  on  the  latter  as  mere  sport  when  compared 
with  the  former,  as  it  necessarily  requires  great  dexterity, 
and  the  talent  of  executing  well  and  with  rapidity,  very  diffi- 
cult attainments  in  any  profession.  This  school  had  but  few 
engravers  on  copper,  from  which  circumstance,  though  abound- 
ing in  historians,t  and  rich  iii  paintings,  it  has  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  prints  to  make  it  known  in  proportion  to 
its  merit,  a  defect  which  the  ^^Etruria  Pittrice"  has,  in  some 
measure,  supplied.  Finally,  the  reader  may  indulge  in  this 
very  just  reflection,  that  the  Florentine  school  first  taught  the 
method  of  proceeding  scientifically,  and  according  to  general 

*  At  the  epoch  of  which  the  author  writes,  the  Venetiaii  sdioo),  in 
pout  of  oorrectneM  of  dengn,  wu  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that  of  Flo- 
rence. Lionardo  himsetf,  when  called  by  II  Moro  into  Lombaidy,  with 
a  court  distinguished  by  men  of  letters,  found  also  a  school  of  art  highly 
flourishing,  and  which  gave  birth  to  admirable  artists.  Bernardo  Zenale, 
an  excellent  painter,  more  espedaliv  in  fresco,  equal  to  any  of  his  age, 
was  esteemed  and  consulted  by  Ltonardo  himseif .  Ihore  were  CiTer- 
chio,  Montorfano,  Butenone,  Borgognooe,  and  otiiers  worthy  of  laatii^ 
fieune,  not  less  than  those  so  extolled  by  Vasari,  Borghini,  Baldinucd, 
and  otiier  municipal  writers. — A. 

t  Although  Vasari,  Borghini,  and  Baldinucci  have  also  treated  of 
other  schools,  they  have  chiefly  illustrated  that  of  Florence,  with  which 
they  were  best  acquainted.  To  them  succeeded  the  respectable  authors  of 
the  '*  Florentine  Museum,''  and  the  **  Series  of  the  moat  celebrated 
Painters,"  containing  choice  anecdotes  of  those  masters,  which  are  now 
republished,  and  accompanied  by  a  print  from  the  work  of  each  painter, 
in  the  **  Etniria  Pittrice  "  of  the  learned  Sig.  Ab.  Lastri.  Other  anec- 
dotes are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  P.  Ridia,  *'  On  the  Churdies  of 
Florence  "  and  in  Sig.  Cambiagi's  '*  Guide  "  to  that  <atv,  Pisa  too,  has 
its  "  Guide  "  by  the  Cav.  Titi ;  to  which  has  succeeded  the  much  larger 
work  of  Sig.  da  Morrona,  above  noticed.  Siena  has  one  by  Sig.  Pe^, 
Yolterra  another  by  Ab.  Giachi,  and  Pesda  and  Valdinievole  by  the  Ab. 
Ansaldi.  Sig.  Francesco  Bemardi,  an  excellent  connoisseur  in  the  fine 
arts,  prepared  a  guide  to  Lucca  after  Marchib  :  it  remains  inedited  since 
his  death,  together  with  his  anecdotes  of  the  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects  of  his  native  country.  Meanwhile  the  **  Diario  "  of  Mons. 
Mansi  affords  considerable  information. 
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roles,  other  achools  hare  originated  in  an  attentive  oon- 
Bideration  of  natural  effects,  by  mechanically  imitating  (if 
we  may  he  allowed  the  expiession)  the  external  appearances 
of  objects.  Bnt  Yinci  and  Bonarruoti,  the  two  great  lumi- 
naries of  this  school,  like  true  philosophers,  pointed  out  the 
immutable  objects  and  established  laws  of  nature,  thence  de- 
ducing rules  which  their  successors,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  followed  with  great  benefit  to  the  art  The  former  has 
left  a  Treatise  on  Painting,  and  the  public  were  induced  to 
look  for  the  publication  of  the  precepts  of  the  latter,  which 
hare,  however,  never  yet  been  produced;*  and  we  obtaiu 
some  idea  of  his  waTims  only  from  Yasari,  and  other  writers. 
About  this  time  also  flourished  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Rosso,  the  young  Ghirlandaio,  and  other  artists,  whom 
we  shuli  name  in  Uie  sequel  of  this  grand  epoch,  unfortunately  ^ 
of  short  duration.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury»  when  Michelangelo,  who  survived  the  other  great  artists, 
was  still  living,  a  less  auspicious  era  began ; — but  we  must 
proceed  with  this  epoch. 

Lionardo  da  Yinci,  so  called  from  a  castle  in  Lower  Yaldamo, 
was  the  natural  son  of  one  Pietro,  notary  to  the  Florentine 
republic,  and  was  bom  in  1452.t  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  genius  uncommonly  elevated  and  penetrating,  eager 
after  disooreiy,  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit,  not  only  in  what 
selated  to  the  three  arts  dependent  on  design,  but  in  mathe- 
matics, in  mechanics,  in  hydrostatics,  in  music,  in  poetry,  and 
also  in  the  accompUshments  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  and 
dancing.  He  was  so  perfect  in  all  these,  that  when  he  per- 
formed any  one,  the  beholders  were  ready  to  imagine  that  it 
must  have  been  his  sole  study.  To  such  vigour  of  intellect 
he  joined  an  elegance  of  features  and  of  manners,  that  graced 
the  virtues  of  his  mind.  He  was  afiable  with  strangers,  with 
eitiacBS,  with  private  individuals,  and  with  princes,  among 
whom  he  long  lived  on  a  footing  of  fftiiiiliarity  and  friend- 

*  Condiri  promised  to  publish  them,  but  thii  was  never  performed. — 
See  Bottari's  Notes  on  the  life  of  Michelimgelo,  p.  152,  in  Florent.  edit. 
1772. 

f  See  the  fine  eulogy  on  him  by  Sig.  Dumzzini,  among  his  Panq;yrics 
on  illustrious  Tusmbs,  where  he  corrects  Yasari,  his  annotators  and  others,, 
who  hftTe  fixed  the  birth  of  Lionardo  before  this  year. — ^Tom.  iii.  n.  25. 
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ship.     On  this  aoconniy  says  Yasari,  it  oosl  him  no  effort  to 
behare  and  live  like  a  man  of  high  birth. 

Terioeohio  taught  him  painting;  and  while  still  a  yonth, 
he  surpassed  his  master*  He  retained  traoes  of  his  earlj 
edncatron  tfarongh  his  vhele  life.  Like  Yerroeoluo,  he  de- 
signed more  readily  than  he  painted;  he  aandwrnsly  enUi*- 
vnted  madtematies ;  in  his  deoign  and  in  hiseoontaumoo^  he 
prised  elegance  and  viTacity  of  expression,  moie  thaa  dignity 
and  fulness  of  contour ;  he  was  yecy  cnraful  in  cbawing  his 
horses^  and  in  representing  the  skirmishes  of  esldiers ;  and 
was  more  solicitous  to  improve  ^be  art  than  to  multiplyhis  pks" 
tutes.  He  was  an  excellent  statuary,  as  is  demonstnted  by 
hisr  9.  Tommaso*  in  Orsamniehele  at  Florence^  and  by  the 
horse  in  the  church  of  S.  John  and  S.  Paul  at  Yeniee.  Yinei 
not  only  modelled  in  a  superior  naouer  the  thxee  statoai  east 
in  bronze  by  Rustici,  for  the  ohureh  of  S.  John  at  FloBenoe^. 
and  the  colossal  horse  at  Milan,  bat,  aaaiated  by  this  art»  he. 
gare  that  perfect  i^ef  and  roundiMBS,  in  whioh  punting;  was 
then  wanting.  He  likewise  imparted  to  it  syometry,  gSBoe^ 
and  spirit,  and  these  and  his  other  merits  gave  him  ike  tide 
of  the  father  of  modem  pamting,"^  though  some  of  his  woik» 
participate  in  the  meanness  of  &e  old  sdiool. 

He  had  two  styles,  the  one  abounded  in  ehadow,  whiob' 
gires  admirable  brilliancy  to  the  contiBsting  lights ;  tfaaotlier 
moie  quiet,  and  managed  by  means  of  BHddle  tints.  In  eaeh> 
style,  the  gnce  of  his  design,  t^e  expressioB  of  the  affections^ 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  ore  unrivalled.  Every  thing  ia 
lively,  the  foreground,  the  landscape,  the  adventitions  oma*- 
ments  of  necklaces^  flowers,  and  ardritectuie ;  bat  tiiia  gaiety 
is  more  apparent  in  the  heads.  In  this  he  puijMMely  repeatsi 
the  same  idea,  and  gives  them  a  smile  which  delights  the  mind 
of  a  spectator.  He  did  not,  however,  oonsidep  his  pietoses  aa 
complete,  but  from  a  singular  timidity,t  often  left  than  imper^ 

*  See  Sig.  Fiacenza,  in  his  edition  of  Baldinucd,  t.  ii.  p.  252.  He  has 
dedicated  a  lonf  appendix  to  Vinci,  and  collected  all  the  anecdotes  scattered 
through  Vasan,  Lomauo,  Borfjtibid,  Marietta,  and  other  modem  sb- 
thors. 

t  *'  lionardo  seems  to  have  trembled  whenever  he  sat  down  to  pidat, 
and  never  finished  any  of  the  picttires  he  began ;  by  mtdttatioa  on  the 
perfection  of  art,  he  peroeited  ftudti  in  what  to  others  appowed  ad- 
mirable."—Lomano,  '<  Idea  del  IVmpio  della  PHtnra,"  p;  114t 
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feet,  as  I  shall  more  folly  state  imder  tlie  MilanoBD  aohool. 
There  he  will  appear  'vrith  the  dignity  of  a  oonsaioinste  nuuEk 
ter,  and  ft  peition  of  his  ftune  must'  at  piMent  saffioe  for  his 
natire  sehool. 

The  life  of  Lionardo  may  be  divided  into  IbnrperiodaE,  the 
first  of  which  inolndes  the  tine  he  maainedat  EloraQce.  To 
1^18  en  may  be  referred  the  Medina  of  the  loyal  galleiy,  and 
the  few  pieoes  mentioned  by  Tasari ;  otken  aLsoy  less-  powers 
fhl  in  the  shadows,  and  leas  diveraified  in-  tlie  folds  of  the 
draperr,  present  heads  moiQ  deHcste  tfam  select^  appaieslly 
derived  tnm  the  school  of  Yeirooefaia  8uoh  is  the  Mmgdrn^ 
len  of  the  Pitti  piOaae  at  Florenee^  and  tint  of  tiie  Aide 
brandini  palace  at  Rome ;  some  Madmmas  and  Holy  Fami- 
lies in  Hie  Ginstiniani  and  B^igliese  galleries;  and  seme 
heads  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the  Baptist  in  vasiBoas  plaoeir; 
atlthongh  it  is  ofiben  reasonable  to  suspend  eur  ja<^;inent  in 
regard  to  the  gennineness  of  such  pteoes,  on  aoeoniii  of  the 
great  number  of  Lionordo's  imitatom.  The  efaild,  in  a  bedi 
richly  ornamented^  enveloped  in  its  dothes,  and  adorned  with 
a  necklace,  in  thehonse  of  Imr  excellency  the  Gkmlidonien  of 
Bologna^  is  of  a  different  class,  and  of  midoabted  etiginality.. 

After  this  fiist  period,  Lioaardo  was  htonght  to  liikii  by 
Ziodovieo  8forz%  ^  whom  he  highiy  gratif  ed  by  his  perfbin- 
ance  on  the  lyre,  a  onrions  and  new  iBStroment,  aboMt  en- 
iliely  of  silver,"  whidi  LioMsido  earned  wstii  him,  aad  had 
constraeted  wi^  his  own  hands.  All  the  mnsicianji  there 
ansemMed  were  vaa^faisfaed,  and  ^be  whole  city  beiag  stxnek 
wifh  admiration  of  his  exteniioNBieeiis  poetiy,  aad  his  elo- 
enenee,  he  wa0  retaiaed  by  the  pzinoe,  and  remained  there^^ 
till  1499,  engaged  in  abstrase  studies,  and  in  meehmtiosl  and 
hydrostatical  laboon  for  the  anviee  ef  the  state.  Dosing 
this  dme  he  painted  little,  except  theoelebrated  Lest  Supper ; 
bnt  by  soperintendh^  an  academy  of  the  fine  arta^  he  left  a 
degree  of  refinement  in  Milan,  so  prodncfcive  of  illustrions 
pnpils^  that  this  period  may  be  reckoned  the  most  glorious  era 
of  hisUA. 

After  the  misfortnnes  of  Lodovico  Sforsa,  he  returned  to 
Florence,  where  having  remained  thirteen  years,  he  went  to 
Borne  at  the  time  his  patron  Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  chair; 
but  his  stay  was  short.     Some  of  his  best  works  at  Floienoe 
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may  be  referred  to  this  period;  tbe  celebrated  portnut  of 
Mona  Lisa,  which  was  the  labour  of  four  years,  and  yet  left 
unfinished ;  the  cartoon  of  S.  Anna,  for  a  picture  in  the 
church  of  the  Servi,  which  was  never  executed  in  colours  ;* 
the  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Niccolo  Picoinino,  intended  to 
dispute  the  palm  of  excellence  with  Michelangelo  in  the 
council-chamber  at  F]orence,t  but  never  executed,  after  his 
fiuling  in  an  attempt  to  paint  it  in  a  new  method  in  oil  on  the 
wall.  He  probably  employed  another  method  in  painting  the 
Madonna  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  in  the  monastery  of  S. 
Onoirio,  of  Rome,  a  picture  in  the  style  of  Raffaello,  now 
peeling  o£P  the  wsdls  in  many  places.  There  are  some  other 
fine  pieces,  which  might  be  with  propriety  assigned  to  thits 
period,  in  which  Lionardo,  having  attained  his  highest  skill, 
and  unoccupied  by  other  pursuits,  painted  in  his  best  manner. 
Such  is  the  specimen  that  was  preserved  at  Mantua,  but  which 
was  stolen,  and  concealed  during  the  sack  of  the  city;  after 
many  vicissitudes,  it  was  sold  for  a  higk  price  to  the  imperial 
court  of  Russia.  The  subject  is  a  Holy  Family ;  in  the  back- 
ground is  seen  a  woman  of  a  beautiful  and  majestic  counte- 
nance in  an  upright  position.  It  bears  the  cipher  of  Lion- 
ardo, conristing  of  a  D  interlaced  with  an  L  and  a  Y,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  picture  of  the  Signori  Sanvitali,  at  Paima.  The 
Consigliere  Pagave,  who  left  a  memorandum  of  it  in  his  MSS. 
was  the  first  to  recognise  it,  upon  its  being  brought  to  Milan 
in  1775,  where  it  was  also  kept  concealed.  The  same  judi- 
cious critic  has  conjectured  thai  this  production  was  executed 
in  Rome,  for  one  of  the  princesses  of  Mantua,  or  rather  for 
the  sister-in-law  of  Leo  X. ;  inasmuch  as  it  displayed  a  de- 
cided emulation  of  Raffaello's  manner,  at  that  time  highly 
extolled  in  Rome.  Such  a  conjecture  might  receive  support 
from  his  picture  of  a  Madonna,  which  ornaments  San  Ono- 
frio,  also  in  the  Rafiaello  manner ;  and  in  order  that  this  pic- 
ture and  that  of  Mantua  might  not  be  confounded  by  poste- 

*  It  was  repreieiited  in  a  painting  by  Lneini,  which  is  in  the  Ainbrasiaa 
Ubrary  at  Milan,  esteemed  one  of  the  diefs-d'oeuTre  of  that  collection. 

t  Both  have  perished,  after  serring  as  models  to  the  best  painters  ot 
that  age,  and  eren  to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  See  what  has  been  written  hj 
Vasari,  and  by  M.  Mariette,  in  the  long  letter  oonoerning  Vinoi,  which  is 
inserted  in  torn.  u.  of  <*  Lett.  Pittoriche." 
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ritj  with  the  works  of  Raffaello,  Lionardo,  according  to  Sig- 
Qor  Pagave,  took  care  to  affix  the  cipher  of  his  name.  Thia 
is  not  at  all  improbable  :  botii  writers  and  painters  are  im- 
pelled by  their  natural  genius  to  adopt  a  peculiar  style. 
Whoerer  will  compare  the  portraits  ikat  remain,  expressiva 
of  the  elevated,  touching,  penetrating,  and  beautiful  spirit^ 
incessantly  bent  upon  acquiring  something  still  more  exquisite 
in  art,  whirfi  inspired  these  two  prodigies,  will  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  both  produced  works  which,  owing 
to  a  similarity  of  natural  taste,  selection  and  admiration  of 
the  same  object,  might  be  mistaken  for  specimens  of  the  same 
hand.*  Of  this  number  is  his  own  portrait,  at  an  age  whiob 
corresponds  with  this  period,  in  the  ducal  gallery,  a  head  that 
surpasses  every  other  iu  that  room  for  energy  of  expression  ; 
also  another  head,  which  is  in  a  different  cabinet,  and  is  called 
a  portrait  of  Raffaello ;  together  with  the  half^engih  figure 
of  a  young  nun  so  much  commended  by  Bottari,  and  which  he 
points  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  in  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Marehese  Niccolini.  In  the  same  rauk  we 
may  include  the  much  admired  specimens  in  the  possession  of 
some  of  the  noble  families  f  at  Rome ;  as  the  picture  of 
Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple,  and  the  supposed  portrait  of  ' 
Queen  Giovunna,  ornamented  with  fine  architecture,  in  the  - 
Doria  palace;  the  Tanity  and  Modesty  in  the  Borberini  v 
palace,  the  tints  of  which  no  pencil  has  been  able  to  imitate  ; 
the  Madonna  of  the  Albani  palace,  that  appears  to  be  re*  - 
questing  the  lily  which  the  infant  Jesus  holds  in  his  hand, 
while  he  draws  back,  as  if  unwilling  to  part  with  it ;  a  pic- 
ture of  exquisite  grace,  and  preferred  by  Mengs  to  every 
other  painting  contained  in  that  fine  coUection.  It  would, 
however,  be  presumptuous  to  assign  a  date  to  erery  picture 
of  an  artist  who  became  early  a  distinguished  painter,  and 
who  frequently  discontinued  a  work  before  it  was  completed* 

*  Amoretti, "  Memorie  Storicfae  "  di  Lionardo  da  Vind,  p.  105.  Wbo-^ 
ever  has  not  studied  design  may  be  of  this  opinion,  llie  eye  aocos- 
tomed  to  dlstingniah  colours  can  make  no  mistake  in  regard  to  a  painting- 
by  Lionardo  aiA  one  by  Raffaelio. — A. 

f  To  one  acquainted  with  the  style  and  design  of  the  drapeiy  and 
colouring  of  Bernardino  Luini,  thedted  **  Dispute  of  Christ^'  in  t&e 
Doria  pdace,  and  the  "  Vanity  and  Modesty  *'  in  that  of  the  Barberini. 
will  appear  clearly  by  his  hand, 
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When  tbis  celebrated  ajrtut  had  attained  hb  sixty-thud 
jear,  he  appears  to  hare  renounced  the  art  for  erer.  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  saw  his  Last  Sapper  at  Milan,  about  the  jear 
1515,  attempted  to  saw  it  fiK>m  the  wall,  that  it  might  be 
transported  to  France ;  and  not  snooeeding  in  his  project^  was 
desiroas  of  possessing  the  artist,  though  now  an  old  man.  He 
inrited  Vinci  to  his  court,  and  the  artist  felt  little  tegiet  at 
learing  Florence,  where,  since  his  retnn,  he  foiuid  in  the 
Toung  Bonamioti  a  rival  that  had  already  contended  with 
him,  and  was  even  employed  in  raeferenoe  to  Yinci  both  in 
Florence  and  in  Rome ;  because  the  former  gare  them  works^ 
if  we  may  credit  Yasari,  while  the  latter  amosed  them  with 
words.*  It  is  known  that  they  had  a  quarrel ;  and  Lionardo 
consulting  his  repose,  which  their  emulation  embittered^ 
passed  over  into  fWnce,  where,  before  he  had  employed  his 
pencil,  he  expired  in  the  amis  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  year 
1519. 

Though  his  style  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  it  was  leas 
followed  in  Florence  than  in  Milan ;  nor  is  this  surprising. 
Yinci  left  in  Florence  no  picture  in  public ;  he  there  taught 
•  no  pupil ;  and  it  appears  tiiat  he  retained  Salai,  whom  I  shall 
notice  among  the  Milanese  artists,  in  the  station  of  a  depen-  . 
dant,  during  his  residence  at  Florence.  In  Florence  we  meet 
with  pictures  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  thai 
seem  the  work  of  Yinci;  and  sometimes  the  dealers  extol 
them  as  his,  gravely  adding  that  they  cost  a  large  sum.  Such 
pieces  are,  probably,  the  productions  of  Salai,  or  of  other 
imitators  of  Lionardo,  who  availed  themselves  of  his  cartoons^ 
his  drawings,  or  his  few  paintings.  We  are  informed  that 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  whose  family  name  was  Sciarpelloni,  made 
use  of  them  m^e  than  any  other  Florentine.  Educated,  as 
well  as  Yinci,  in  the  school  of  Yerrocchio,  he  followed  rules 
nearly  similar  ;  he  was  patient,  and  aimed  at  the  same  object; 
but  he  approached  less  closely  to  the  softness  of  the  modems. 
He  copied,  with  such  precision,  a  picture  of  Lionardo,  which 
was  sent  to  Spain,  that  the  copy  was  not  distinguishable  from 
the  originaL     Private  houses  contain  many  of  his  circular 

*  It  wu  on  aocount  of  the  Bame  procrastinatmg  disposition  that  Leo  X. 
withdrew  the  patronage  he  had  conferred  on  hini|  and  which  he  was  aoeos- 
tomed  to  beetow  upon  all  men  of  genius. 
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Hdlj  Fkomliefl^  ef  whieh  the  iiiTintioii  and  gmoefnlness  remind 
hb  of  lionardo.  I  poaseMV  one  wluch  repraoents  the  Yirgin 
sittiiig  with  OtmBi  in  her  tniiB,  and  st  her  side  the  yoang^ 
S.  John,  to  whom  she  tumi  as  if  to  kvfhold  of  him,  at  which 
fte  child  aeems  liwad,  and  draws  back :  it  is  in  a  lovely 
manner ;  bnt  the  style  is  not  well  suited  to  sndi  a  subject. 
Some  of  Credi's  piotures,  which  Bottari  did  not  meet  wiUi  in 
pfoblio  plaoea,  are  now  exhibited ;  as  the  Magdalen  with  6. 
Nicholas  and  8.  Julian,  adduced  by  Y asari  as  an  example  of 
«  pichuesqne  and  highly-finished  style.  His  Christ  in  the 
l^ger  may  be  alse  seen  at  S.  Chiara;  and  it  is  one  of  his 
finest  pietora,  for  the  beanty  of  the  fiices,  the  vigour  of  ex« 
prcesiim,  the  &iish  of  the  ba&*gromid,  and  the  good  colour-- 
ing.  Both  in  this,  and  in  his  o&er  original  pictaies,  we  may 
dnDem  some  imitatioB  of  Yinci,  and  «f  Pietro  Pemgino, 
aaoHier  friend  of  Oedi:  he  possesses^  however,  some  origi* 
nality,  which  his  sdiokr,  Oiovaani  Antonio  SogUani,  success- 
ftfly  imitated  and  improved. 

^Hiis  artist  lived  twenty-four  yean  with  Loienao ;  and,  in 
imitation  of  his  model,  was  contented  to  paurt  less  than  his 
eoDtemporams,  tlmt  he  might  do  it  better.  He  likewise 
attempted  to  imitatte  Porta;  but  lus  natural  disposition  led 
lum  rather  to  follow  the  simple  grace  of  his  instructor,  than 
the  sublimity  of  his  master.  Few  of  his  school  can  compare 
with  him  for  the  natural  appearance  he  gave  the  naked  as 
well  as  the  clothed  figure,  or  for  the  conception  of  ^  hand- 
some, good-natured,  sweet,  and  mceful  leatures."*  Like 
Lionardo,  he  possessed  the  rare  tuent  of  representing  images 
of  virtue  by  the  feces  of  hii  saints,  and  of  vice  by  those  of  his 
wicked  ehantcten.  This  is  exemplified  in  his  Gain  and  Abel, 
in  the  cathednl  of  Pisa,  where  he  has  introduced  a  landscape 
that  would  do  honour  to  any  painter.  With  equal  felicity  in 
the  figure  and  the  back-ground,  he  painted  the  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Areadins,  which  was  brought  from  another  church  to  that 
of  8.  Lorenio  at  Florence,  where  it  still  remains.  He  entered 
into  competition  with  Perino  del  Yaga,  with  Mecherino,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  at  Pisa,  where  he  was  noted  for  his  dila- 
iorinesB,  but  admired  for  that  happy  simplicity  and  elegance 


*  VsMri. 
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irhich  he  always  presenred.  Some  have  praiaed  a  few  of  his 
pictares  as  inclining  to  the  manner  of  Baffaello,  a  com- 
mendation also  bestowed  on  Lnini,  and  other  followers  of 
Lionardo.  He  had  pupils  who  afterwards  followed  other 
masters ;  bat  a  Zanobi  di  Poggino,  who  painted  many  pictuies 
for  Florence,  which  are  now  nnknown,  appears  to  have  had  no 
other  master. 

One  of  the  best  imitators  of  Yinoi,  almost  equal  to  Luinl 
himself,  may  be  recognised  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Stephen,  at 
Bologna,  in  which  there  is  a  S.  John  in  the  Desert,  with  tho 
inscription  Jul.  Flor.  If  this  be  read  Julius  Florsntinufj 
.  the  artist  is  unknown ;  but  perhaps  we  should  read  Julianus^ 
and  ascribe  it  to  Bugiardini.  We  are  informed  by  Vasari 
that  he  was  at  Bologna,  and  that  he  painted  a  Madonna  be- 
tween two  Saints  for  the  church  of  S.  Francis,  where  it  still 
is,  and  approaches  the  style  of  Lionardo.  Both  pictures 
seem  the  work  of  the  same  artist ;  and  to  this  artist  also  be* 
longs  a  Nativity,  in  the  cloister  of  the  canons  of  S.  Salvatore; 
and  various  pictures  found  in  private  houses,  with  a  similar 
epigraph.  If  we  embrace  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  we  must 
consider  Giuliano  as  a  feeble  painter,  but  uncommonly  careful 
and  slow.  We  should  rather  suppose  him  the  imitator  of  any 
artist  than  of  Vinci ;  for  he  is  described  as  the  fellow-student 
of  Bonarruoti,  the  assistant  of  Albertinalli,  and  the  oolourist 
of  some  works  of  Fra  Bartolonmieo.  One  can  readily  per- 
ceive that  Vasari  was  wrong  in  his  slight  estimation  of  this 
artist,  on  which  account  he  has  not  paid  a  due  attention  to  his 
works'  or  to  his  style.  He  has  represented  this  man  as 
amiable  in  disposition,  a  picture  of  contented  poverty,  an  un- 
bounded admirer  of  lus  Madonnas,  and  very  profuse  in  his 
own  commendations;  qualities  which  rendered  him  highly 
amusing  even  to  Michelangelo.  Intent  on  amusing  his 
reader  with  the  character  of  the  man,  he  has  not,  perhaps, 
suffici^itly  rated  the  merits  of  the  artist  This  is  proved  by 
the  little  respect  with  which  he  mentions  the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Catherine  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  which  Bottari  has  called 
"  a  work  worthy  of  admiration,"  not  only  for  the  figures  of 
the  soldiers,  which,  as  Giuliano  found  himself  unequal  to  tho 
performance,  were  outlined  with  charcoal  by  Michelangelo, 
and  afterwards  painted  by  Giuliano :  but  for  other  parts  of 
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tlie  story.  The  troth  seems  to  he,  that  he  had  not  much  in- 
vention, and  did  not  adhere  to  one  style,  hnt  now  and  then 
borrowed  a  thought ;  as  in  the  Natiyity  alieadj  notioed,  where 
one  may  recognise  the  style  of  Fra  6artolommeo.  On  con- 
sidering each  figure  separately,  he  appears  on  the  whole  happy 
in  his  imitations,  especially  in  Bologna,  where  the  S.  John 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  Florence  he  painted  many 
Madonnas  and  Holy  Families,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bo* 
lognese  pictures,  ma^jr  perhaps  be  recognised  as  his  by  their 
clearness,  the  mascuHne  and  somewhat  heavy  proportions, 
and  the  mouths  sometimes  ezpressiye  of  melancholy/although 
the  subject  did  not  call  for  it  One  of  these  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Orlandini. 

Miehelangelo  ]w>narraoti,  of  whom  memoirs  were  published 
by  two  of  his  disciples  while  he  was  still  living,*  was  bom 
twenty-three  years  after  Lionardo  da  Yinci.  Like  him,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  ready  wit,  and  consummate  eloquence.  His 
bon-mots  rival  those  of  the  Grecian  painters,  which  are  re- 
corded by  Dati,  and  he  is  even  esteemed  the  most  witty  and 
lively  of  his  race.  He  possessed  not  the  polish  and  elegance 
of  Ymci,  but  his  genius  was  more  vast  and  daring.  Hence  he 
attained  the  three  sister  arts  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  has  left 
specimens  in  punting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  sufficient  to 
immortalize  three  different  artists.  Like  Vinci,  he  gave  proofs 
4>f  talent  in  his  boyish  years,  that  compelled  his  master  to 
confess  his  own  inferiority.  This  master  was  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  who  sent  his  own  brother  Benedetto  to  paint  in 
France,  from  jealousy  of  his  pre-eminence;  and,  perhaps, 
fearing  the  wonderful  powers  of  Bonarruoti,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  sculpture.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  desirous*  of  en- 
couraging the  statuary  art,  which  was  on  the  decline  in  his 
country,  had  collected  in  his  gardens,  adjacent  to  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Mark,  many  antique  marbles,  and  committing  the 
<xtie  of  them  to  Bertoldo,  a  scholar  of  Donatello,  he  requested 
of  Ghirlanduo  some  young  man  to  be  there  educated  as  a 
sculptor,  and  this  artist  sent  him  Michelangelo.  This  trans- 
acdon  was  disliked  by  his  father,  Lodovico,  in  whose  mind  the 

*  Vaaari,  who  publiBhed  a  life  of  him  in  1550,  and  enlarged  it  in  anodiet 
edition  ;  and  Aacanio  Condiri  da  RipatranBone,  who  printed  one  in  1565. 
ten  years  before  the  death  of  Bonarruoti. 
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art  appealed  degtadingio  hkhigli  Inttii ;  tot  lie  had  no  i 
to  repent  it*  On  obtaining  his  objeot,  Lmnso  not  only  added 
to  the  fortune  of  Lodimoo,  bat  xetabied  Miobekngelo  in  hie 
honse,  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependaa^  placing  him  at 
the  same  table  with  hift  own  aoofl,  wiA,  Pdiaano,  uid  other 
learned  men  who  then  gnued  hie  lendenoe.  During  the  foor 
years  that  he  remained  there  he  laid  the  fMudatiea  of  all  his 
acquiremento;  he  e^peoall^  stndied  poetiy,  and  thns  was 
enabled  to  rival  Yiaei  in  his  sonnetfl^  and  to  reli^  Dante,  a 
bard  of  a  snblimity  bejend  the  reach  of  vnlgar  souls.*  Bo- 
narmoti  stadied  design  in  tibe  chapei  ct  Masacoie,  he  copied 
the  antiques  in  the  garden  of  Lovenao,  and  attended  to  ana- 
tomy, a  soience  to  which  he  is  said  to  hare  dedicated  twelve 
Tears,  with  great  injnrj  to  kis  health,  and  which  determined 
his  style,  his  practice,  and  his  glory.f  To  this  study  he  owed 
that  style  from  which  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Dante  of 
the  art  As  this  poet  made  chotee  of  materislfl  difficult  to  be 
reduced  to  yerse,  and  from  an  abstruse  subject  extracted  the 
praise  of  sublimity  and  grandeur,  in  like  manner  Michelan-^ 
gelo  explored  the  uniroddsn  path  of  deogn,  and  in  pursuing 
it,  displayed  powers  of  exeontion  at  once  scientifio  and  magni- 
ficent. In  his  works,  man  assumes  that  form  which,  according 
to  Quintilian,  j:  Zeuxis  delig&ted  to  fepresent ;  nervous,  mus- 
cular, and  robust :  his  foreshortenings  and  his  attitudes  are 
moat  daring ;  his  expression  full  of  viyncity  and  energy.  The 
poet  and  the  painter  have  other  points  of  resemblance ;  a  dis- 
play of  knowledge,  from  which  Dante  appears  sometimes  a 
disclaimer  rather  than  a  poet,  Bobarruoti,  an  anatomist  rather 
than  a  painter ;  a  neglect  of  elegance,  from  which  the  first 

*  He  was  verjr  partial  to  this  poet,  whoae  fiighti  of  fancy  he  embodied 
IB  pen-drawings  in  a  book,  which,  nnfortiinatelj  for  the  art,  has  perished, 
and  to  whose  memory  he  wished  to  sculpture  a  magnificent  monument, 
as  appears  from  a  petition  to  Leo  X.  In  it  the  Mediceaa  Academy  re- 
quests the  bones  of  the  divine  poet ;  and  among  the  subscribers  we  read 
the  name  of  Michehmgelo^  and  also  his  offer. — Gori  Ilkstras.  aUa  Vita 
del  CondiYi,  p.  112. 

f  He  projected  a  tract  on  ''  aU  the  morements  of  the  human  bodfy 
on  its  external  appearances,  and  on  the  bones,  with  an  ingenious  theory, 
the  fruit  of  his  long  study." — Condivi,  p.  117. 

t  *  *  Zeuxis  plus  membris  corporis  dedvt,  id  amplius  et  augustius  ratus ; 
atque  ui  existimant  Homerum  aeentns,  em  validissima  quisque  forma 
etiam  in  foeminis  placet." — Inst.  Orat.  lib.  xii.  c.  10. 
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often,  and  if  we  aabscribe  to  ike  opinioiu  of  the  Canoci  aad  of 
Mengs»  the  second  sometiiaes,  degenerated  into  barshness.*  On 
points  like  theae,  which  depend  wholly  on  taste,  I  shall  content 
Bjaelf  with  warning  the  reader  that  sneh  compaiisona  shonld 
not  be  pushed  too  &r :  for  this  poet,  from  his  desire  of  sor- 
monnting  diffieulties  in  conception  and  versilioation,  has  s<Hn^ 
times  so  devilled  firom  the  iisnal  path,  that  he  cannot  always 
be  pic^posed  as  a  model  for  imitation :  but  erery  design  of 
Michehmgelo,  every  sketch,  as  well  as  his  more  finished  works, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  art ;  if  in  Dante  we  traee 
marks  of  labour,  in  Michelangelo  eyeiy  thing  exhibits  nature 
and  facility.f  It  was  one  of  his  observations,  that  the  com* 
passes  ought  to  lie  in  the  eyes,  a  principle  apparently  drawn 
from  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  he  asserts  that  the  Egyptians 
had  the  rules  of  measurement  in  their  hands,  the  Greeks  in 
their  eyes.}  Nor  is  such  eulogy  inapplicable  to  our  artist ; 
who,  whe^er  he  handled  his  pen,  his  chisel,  or  a  piece  of 
chaicoal,  even  in  sport,  still  dii^yed  infallible  skill  in  every 
part  of  bis  design. 

Bonarruoti  was  extolled  to  the  skies  by  Ariosto  for  his 
painting,  as  well  as  for  his  sculpture  ;§  but  Oondivi  and  others 
prefer  his  chisel  to  his  pencil,  and  he  undoubtedly  exercised 
it  more  proftssedly  and  with  greater  reputation.  His  Moses 
on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli,  his  Christ  in  the  Minerva,  his  Piety  in  S.  Pietro  Vati- 
cano,  and  the  statues  m  the  church  of  S.  Lorenso  at  Florence, 
and  in  the  ducal  palaces,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 

*  None,  bowever,  of  tbeae  gi«at  men  prenimed  to  despite  Michdan- 
fdo  M  mmdi  m  to  oomptune  the  picture  of  Chriit,  in  the  Minerva,  to  an 
ezeciitioner,  like  the  author  of  the  **  Arte  di  Vedere.''  Mengs,  whom  he 
rather  flatters  than  follows,  would  have  disdained  to  use  this  and  similar 
eipresaions  ;  but  it  is  the  oiBce  of  adulators  not  merely  to  approve  the 
opimon  of  the  object  flattered,  but  greatly  to  exaggerate  it.  Juvenal, 
with  his  peculiar  penetration  into  the  vices  of  mankind,  describes  one  of 
the  race.— See  Satire  iii  v.  100. 

t  Bottari  confesses  **  that  he  shews  somewhat  of  mannerism,  but  con- 
cealed with  such  skill,  that  it  is  not  perceptible, "  an  art  which  very  few  of 
his  imitators  possess. 

%  See  Winckelman  in  his  "  Gems  of  Baron  Stochs,"  where  he  records 
and  comments  upon  the  text  of  the  historian,  p.  316. 

§  *'  Duo  Dossi  e  quel  che  a  par  sculpe  e  colora 
Michel  pitk  che  mortal  Angiol  divino." 

Orl.  Fur.  Cant,  xxxiii.  2. 
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specimens  of  Bculptnre,  in  themselyes  forming  schools  of  the 
Tevived  art.  I  will  not  extol  them  so  highly  as  Yasari  does 
the  ooloasal  Darid,  placed  near  the  Palazzo  Yeochioy  when  he 
eajs  ^'  that  it  bore  away  the  palm  from  every  statue,  modem 
or  ancient,  either  Grecian  or  Roman  ;"  nor  shall  I  follow  his 
Ornnotator,  Bottari,  in  whose  judgment  Bonarmoti  has  greatly 
fiarpassed  the  Greeks,  who  are  not  so  successful  in  statues 
larger  than  the  life.  I  have  heard  competent  judges  remark, 
that  we  do  injustice  to  the  Grecian  masters,  not  only  by  pre- 
ferring  any  modem  to  them,  but  even  by  comparing  them  ; 
but  my  pen  ought  not  to  wander  too  ha  from  the  canvas  and 
from  colouring.* 

The  few  remaining  drawings  of  Michelangelo  demonstrate 
liow  little  he  painted.  Conscious  of  his  superiority  in  sculp- 
ture, he  seems  to  have  dreaded  appearing  as  a  second  or  third 
Tate  painter.  The  majority  of  his  compositions  that  have 
reached  our  time,  like  those  of  Vinci,  are  mere  outlines ;  and 
therefore,  though  many  cabinets  are  rich  in  his  drawings,  none 
can  boast  the  possession  of  his  paintings.  The  cartoon  of  the 
battle  of  Pisa,  prepared  for  a  competition  with  Vinci  in  the 
-saloon  of  the  public  palace  at  Florence,  is  said  to  have  been 
«  wonderful  production  in  this  species  of  art.  Mariette  sup- 
poses, in  the  letter  above  quoted,  that  the  example  of  Vinci 
paved  the  way  for  this  great  undertaking,  which  he  confesses 
isurpassed  the  original.  Michelangelo  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  representing  the  Florentines  cased  in  armour,  and  min- 
gling with  their  enemies;  but  choosing  the  moment  of  the 
attack  upon  their  van,  while  bathing  in  the  river  Arno,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  representing  many  naked  figures,  aa 
they  rashed  to  arms  from  the  water,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  introduce  a  prodigious  variety  of  foreshortenings, 
attitudes  the  most  energetic,  in  a  word,  the  highest  perfection 
of  his  peculiar  excellences.     Cellini  observes  in  the  thirteenth 

*  Nothing  shews  the  immense  distance  between  Bonarmoti  and  the 
-ancients  more  than  the  statue  "  del  Fiame,"  in  the  Clementine  Moseum* 
to  which  Michelangelo  supplied  the  head,  the  right  arm  with  the  urn,  and 
x)ther  small  parts,  but  in  a  style  which,  at  the  side  of  the  true  *'  grand  " 
in  the  ancient  artisti  appears  heavy  and  forced.  This  is  observed  by  the 
illustrator  of  that  museum,  in  vol.  i.  p.  72.  And  a  similar  opinion  was 
uttered  by  the  celebrated  Cav.  Cavaceppi.— A. 
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4shapter  of  his  life,  that  when  If  ichduigelo  ^'  painted  the 
ebapel  of  Popo  Julias,  he  reached  not  half  that  dignity  f* 
and  Yasari  adds,  that  ^  all  the  artists  who  studied  aud  de- 
signed after  this  cartoon,  became  eminent;"  among  these  he 
reckons  the  best  Florentine  artists  of  the  second  epoch,  from 
the  time  of  Frate,  and  to  them  he  joined  Raffiiello  d'Urbino. 
This  is  a  point  of  critical  disquisition  not  jet  sufficientiy 
cleared  up,  though  much  has  been  written  both  fer  and  against 
the  opinion  of  Vasari.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  labours  of  Bonarmoti  had  no  influence  on 
the  style  of  Raffaello  because  it  appears  dissimilar.  It  would 
aeem  to  me  an  act  of  injustice  to  this  divine  genias,  to  ima^ 
gine  that^  profiting  as  he  did  by  the  finest  prwluctions  of  the 
art)  he  neglected  those  sources  of  information.  I  therefore 
firmly  believe,  that  Raffaello  likewise  studied  Michelangelo, 
which  he  himself  appears  to  acknowledge,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards rekte.  I  cannot,  however,  grant  to  Vasari  that  he 
saw  this  cartoon  on  his  first  short  visit  to  Florence.* 

This  cartoon  has  perished,  and  report  accuses  Baocio  Bandi- 
nelli  of  tearing  it,  either  that  others  might  not  derive  advan- 
tage from  viewing  it,  or  because  from  partiality  to  Vinci,  and 
hatred  to  Bonarmoti,  he  wished  to  remove  a  subject  of  com- 
parison, that  might  exalt  the  reputation  of  the  latter  above 
that  of  lionardo.  This  circumstance  is  not  authenticated, 
nor  are  we  much  interested  in  the  supposed  criminal,  who, 
though  eminent  as  a  designer  and  a  scnlptor,  painted  a  very 
few  pieces,  that  may  almost  all  be  reduced  to  an  Ebriety  oif 
Noah,  and  the  Impris<mment  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Baocio  soon  renounced  the  pencil,  and  Michelangelo  appears 
to  have  done  the  same,  for  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Juliud  II. 

*  lUffieno  came  to  Florenee  towards  the  end  of  1504.  (Lett  Pitt, 
torn.  i.  p.  2.)  In  this  year  Mididangelo  was  called  to  Rome,  and  left 
Ilia  cartoon  imperfect.  Having  afterwarda  fled  from  Rome,  tiurongli 
dread  of  Julina  II.,  he  completed  it  in  three  montha,  in  the  year  150C. 
Compare  the  brief  of  Jnliua,  in  which  he  recala  Michelangelo  (Lett. 
FStt.  torn.  iii.  p.  320),  with  the  relation  of  Vasari  (tom.  vi.  ed.  Fiorent 
p.  191).  During  the  time  that  Michelangelo  labonred  at  this  work,  "  he 
was  nnwiUing  *o  shew  it  to  any  person  (p.  182)  ;  and  when  it  waa  finished 
it  was  earned  to  the  hall  of  the  pope,"  and  was  there  studied  (p.  184). 
Raffiiello  had  then  returned  to  Florence,  and  this  work  might  open  the  way 
to  his  new  style,  which,  as  a  learned  Eogliahxnan  expresses  it,  is  iatenne* 
diate  between  that  of  Michelangelo  and  of  Fenigino. 
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as  a  floulptor,  and  wlntn  the  pope,  about  1508,  asked  him 
to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  ohf^^el,  he  declined  it^  and  wished 
to  transfer  the  eommisaion  to  E^aello. 

He  was,  however,  eonstrained  to  undertake  it^  and,  anao* 
onstomed  to  work  in  fresooi  he  invited  the  best  painters  in 
this  branch  from  Fioieaee,*  that  they  might  assist^  or  rather 
instruct  him.  When  he  had  acquired  what  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, he  effaced  their  laboaie,  aiiid  set  about  the  work  without 
an  assistant.  When  the  tiisk  was  aboat  half  finished,  he 
exhibited  it  for  a  little  time  to  the  public  He  then  applied 
himself  to  the  other  part^  but  proceeding  more  slowly  than 
the  impatience  of  the  pontiff  could  endure,  he  was  compelled 
by  threats  to  use  quicker  despateh,  and  without  asaistanoe 
finished  the  greater  part,  then  incomplete,  in  twenty  months. 
I  have  said  that  he  was  unaided,  for  such  was  the  delicacy  of 
his  taste,  that  no  artist  could  please  him ;  and  as  in  sculp- 
ture, every  piercer,  file,  and  chisel,  which  he  used,  was  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  so  in  painting,  ^^  he  prepared  his  own 
colours,  and  did  not  commit  the  mixing  and  other  necessary 
manipulations  to  mechanics  or  to  boys."  t  Here  may  be  seen 
those  grand  and  finely-varied  figures  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
Sybils,  the  style  of  which  is  pronounced  by  Lomazaos  an  im- 
partial judge,  oecause  an  artist  of  a  different  school,  ^  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world."  t  The  dignity  of  the  aspects,  the 
solemn  majesty  of  the  eyes,  a  certain  wild  and  uncommon 
casting  of  the  drapery,  and  the  attitudes,  whether  repreeent* 
ing  rest  or  motion,  announce  an  order  of  beings  who  hold 
converse  with  the  Deity,  and  whose  mouths  utter  what  he 
inspires.  Amid  this  display  of  genius,  the  figure  most  ad- 
mired by  Yasari  is  that  of  Isaiah,  ^^  who,  absorbed  in  medita^ 
tion,  places  his  right  hand  in  a  book,  to  denote  where  he  had 
been  reading ;  and  with  his  left  elbow  on  the  book,  and  his 
cheek  resting  on  that  hand,  he  turns  round  his  head,  without 

*  He  chose  the  companions  of  those  who  had  painted  in  the  Sistine, 
Jacopo  di  Sandro  (BotticeUi),  Agnolo  di  Donaino,  a  great  friend  of  Ros- 
telli,  and  the  elder  Indaco,  a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio,  who  were  but  feeble 
artists.  Bugiardini,  Gianacci,  and  Aristotile  di  S.  Gallo,  of  whom  we 
shall  take  further  notice  in  the  proper  place,  were  there  also. 

f  Varchio,  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  p.  15. 

i  Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pittura,  p.  47.     Ed.  Bologna. 
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moTing  hii  body,  on  being  oalled  by  one  of  the  children  tbat 
are  behind  him ;  a  figure  which,  if  attentively  studied,  might 
folly  teach  the  precepts  of  a  master."  No  less  science  is  di»- 
l^yed  in  his  pictures  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  of  the 
Deluge,  of  Judith,  and  in  the  other  compartments  of  that 
▼Bst  ceiling.  All  is  varied  and  £uiciful  in  the  garments,  the 
foreshortenings,  and  the  attitudes ;  all  is  noTel  in  the  com- 
position and  the  designs.  He  that  contemplates  the  pictures 
of  Sandro  and  his  associates  on  the  vails,  and  then,  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiHng,  beholds  Michehugelo  ^^  soaring  like 
an  eagle  aboye  them  all,"  can  hardly  believe  that  a  man,  not 
exercised  in  painting,  in  what  may  be  considered  as  his  first 
essay,  should  so  nearly  approach  the  greatest  masters  of  anti- 
quity, and  thus  open  a  new  career  to  modem  artists. 

In  the  succeeding  pontificates,  Michelangelo,  always  occu- 
pied in  sculpture  and  architecture,  almost  wholly  abandoned 
painting,  till  he  was  induced  by  Paul  III.  to  resume  the 
penciL  Clement  YII.  had  conceived  the  design  of  employing 
him  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  two  other  grand  historioal  pic- 
tures; the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  oyer  the  gate,  and.  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  opposite  fat^ade^  over  the  altar.  Michel- 
angelo had  composed  designs  for  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
"Paxil  III.  being  aware  of  this,  commanded,  or  rather  entreated 
him,  to  commence  the  work ;  for  he  went  to  the  house  of 
Michelangelo,  accompanied  by  ten  Cardinals,  an  honour,  ex- 
cept in  tins  instance,  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  art  On 
the  suggestion  of  F.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  he  was  desirous 
that  the  picture  should  be  painted  in  oil ;  but  this  he  conld 
not  procure,  for  Michelangelo  replied,  that  he  would  not  un- 
dertake it  except  in  fresco,  and  that  oil  painting  was  employ- 
ment only  fit  for  women,  or  idlers  of  mean  capacity.  He 
caused  the  plaster  prepared  by  Frate  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  substituting  a  rough-cast  suited  to  his  purpose,  he  com- 
pleted the  work  in  eight  years,  and  exhibited  it  in  1541.  If 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  he  could  not  fully  satisfy  himself, 
and  was  unable  to  retouch  it  as  he  wished  after  it  was  dry, 
in  this  immense  {minting  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
his  intentions,  and  of  demonstrating  to  the  full  the  powers  of 
his  genins.  He  peopled  this  space,  and  disposed  innumerable 
figures  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  bands  of 
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i&Dgels  and  of  devils,  of  elected  and  condemned  sonls :  some 
of  them  rising  from  the  tomb,  others  standing  on  the  earth  ; 
some  flying  to  the  regions  of  bliss,  while  others  are  dragged 
down  to  punishment 

Bottari  observes  *  that  there  have  been  some  who  affected 
to  depreciate  this  picture,  on  comparing  it  with  the  works  of 
other  artists,  hy  remarking  how  much  he  might  have  added 
to  the  expression,  to  the  colouring,  or  to  the  beauty  of  the 
contours :  but  Lomazzo,  Felibien,t  and  several  others,  have 
not  failed  on  that  account  to  acknowledge  him  supreme  ia 
that  peculiar  branch  of  the  profession,  at  which  he  aimed  in 
all  his  works,  and  especially  in  this  of  his  Last  Judgment 
The  subject  itself  appeared  rather  created  than  selected  by 
him.  To  a  genius  so  comprehensive,  and  so  skilled  in  draw- 
ing the  human  figure,  no  subject  could  be  better  adapted  than 
the  Resurrection ;  to  an  artist  who  delighted  in  the  awful,  no 
story  more  suitable  than  the  day  of  supernal  terrors.  He 
saw  Raffaello  pre-eminent  in  eveiy  other  department  of  the 
art :  he  foresaw  that  in  this  alone  could  he  expect  to  bo 
triumphant;  and,  perhaps,  he  indulged  the  hope  also  that 
posterity  would  adjudge  the  palm  to  him  who  excelled  all 
others  m  the  most  arduous  walk  of  art  Yasari,  his  con- 
fidant, and  the  participator  of  his  thoughts,  seems  to  hint  at 
something  of  this  sort  in  two  passages  in  his  Life  of  Michel- 
angelcj  He  informs  us,  "  that  applying  himself  to  the 
human  figure,  the  great  object  of  art,  he  neglected  the  attrac- 
tions of  colouring,  all  sporting  of  the  pencil,  and  fantastic 
novelty:"  and  again,  "  neither  landscapes,  trees,  nor  houses, 
are  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  we  even  look  in  vain  for  some  degree 
of  variety  and  ornament,  which  are  never  attempted,  pro- 
bably because  he  disdained  to  submit  his  towering  genius  to 
such  objects."  I  cannot  suppose  in  Michelangelo  such  arro- 
gance, nor  such  negligence  of  his  own  improvement  in  an  art 
which  embraces  every  object  in  nature,  that  he  would  Umit 
himself  to  the  naked  figure,  which  is  a  single  branch,  and  to 
one  only  character,  his  own  sublime  and  awful  manner.     I 

*  Tom.  n.  p.  398. 

t  See  Rntretiens  «ir  ks  Vie»  et  s«r  les  Ouvraees  des  plus  ezceUoia 
Peintrea,  torn.  i.  p.  502. 
t  See  pp.  245,  253. 
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Tather  imagine,  tbat  di6C0T«ring  bis  strength  in  this  stjle,  he 
did  not  attempt  any  other.  There  he  proceeded  as  in  his  pe- 
culiar prorinoe,  and,  what  one  cannot  wholly  commend,  he 
observed  no  limits,  and  wished  for  no  control.  This  Last 
Judgment  was  filled  with  such  a  profusion  of  nudity,  that  it 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed :  from  a  regard  to . 
the  decency  of  the  sanctuary,  Paul  lY.  proposed  to  white- 
wash it,  and  was  hardly  appeased  with  the  correction  of  its 
most  glaring  indelicacies,  by  some  drapery  introduced  here 
and  there  by  Daniel  da  Yolterra,  on  whom  the  facetious 
Romans,  from  this  circumstance,  conferred  the  nick-name  of 
the  Breecket-maker.* 

Other  corrections  hare  been  proposed  in  it  by  different 
critics,  both  with  regard  to  the  costume  and  the  conception. 
The  artist  has  been  censured  for  confounding  sacred  with  pro- 
fane history ;  for  introducing  the  angels  of  Revelation  with 
the  Stygian  ferryman  ;  Christ  sitting  in  judgment,  and  Minos, 
who  assigns  his  proper  station  to  each  of  the  damned.  To 
this  profanity  he  added  satire,  by  portraying  in  Minos  the 
features  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  pope,  had  pronounced  this  picture  more  suitable  for  & 
bagnio  than  a  church  ;t  but  Bonarruoti  did  not  set  the  ex- 
ample in  such  composition.  Scannelli  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  there  had  been  greater  variety  in  the  proportion,  and 
muscularity  according  to  the  diversity  of  age ;%  although,  by  an 
evident  anachronism,  this  criticism  is  attributed  to  Vinci,  who 
died  in  1519.  Albani,  as  quoted  by  Malvasia,§  savs,  that 
^'  had  Michelangelo  contemplated  RaffaeUo,  he  might  have 
learned  to  dispose  the  crowd  that  surround  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ  in  a  superior  manner ;"  but  here  I  am  uncertain 
whether  he  blames  the  composition  or  the  perspective.  ||  I 
can  discover,  however,  an  anachronism  in  his  imagining  the 

*  Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  iii.  lett.  227.     Rosa,  Sat.  iii.  p.  85. 

t  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  third  satire,  p.  84,  narrates  the  rebuke  which  the- 
prelate  gave  Michelangelo  for  his  indecency  in  painting  the  saints  them- 
belreu  without  garments. 

t  Mieroootmo,  p.  6. 

$Toak.iLp.254. 

)i  He  is  also  blamed  for  this  part  of  the  perspective  bj  others.    (Seo 
P.  M.  della  VaUe  in  the  '*  Prosa  redtata  in  Arcadia,''  1784,  p.  260,  of 
cbo  Qiom.  Pit.  torn,  liii.) 
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Last  Judgment  an  eariier  work  than  it  nally  is  hy  auiiy 
years ;  as  if  it  had  been  ezeoated  before  Rattaello  came  le 


I  find  tbat  Albani  rendered  justice  to  tbe  merit  of  MichdU 
angelo ;  he  reckoned  not  three  great  masters  in  painting  only, 
as  is  now  oommonlj  done,  bnt  he  added  a  fourth,  and  thought 
that  Bonarraoti  snrpassed  Bafiaello,  Titiano,  and  Correggio^ 
*«  in  form  and  in  grandeor."*  We  may  heire  olMerye,  that  when 
Michelangelo  was  so  inclined,  he  conld  obtain  distinction  for 
those  endowments  in  which  the  others  excelled.  It  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  suppose  that  he  had  xioidea  of  grace  and  beantj;  the 
Eve  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  turns  to  thank  her  Maker,  on  her 
creation,  with  an  attitude  so  fine  and  loTelj,  that  it  would  do 
honour  to  the  school  of  Raffaello.  Annibaie  Oaraooi  admired 
this,  and  manj  other  naked  figures  in  this  grand  ceiling,  so 
highly,  that  he  proposed  them  to  himself  as  models  in  the  art, 
and,  according  to  Be11ori,t  preferred  them  to  ihcee  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  that  appeared  to  him  too  anatomical.  In  chiaro- 
scuro Mi<^langelo  had  not  the  ddll  and  delicaoy  of  Ckirreggio; 
but  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican  have  a  force  and  relief  much 
commended  bj  Renfesthein,  an  eminent  oonnoineur,  who,  on 
passing  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  the  Faniesian  galleiy,  re- 
marked how  greatly  in  tins  reqMct  the  Caiacci  themaelTes  were 
eclipsed  by  Bonarruoti.  I>olce  speaks  less  fayourably  of  his 
colouring,!  for  this  author  was  captivated  by  Titiano  and  the 
Yenetian  school :  no  one,  however,  can  deny  that  the  colour- 
ing of  Michelangelo  in  this  chapel  is  adminwly  adapted  to  the 
design,§  and  the  same,  also,  would  have  been  the  case  with 
his  two  pictures  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  the  Cmcifixion  of  S. 
Peter  and  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  but  they  have  sustained 
great  injury  from  time. 

None  of  his  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  public,  except  in 
those  two  chapels ;  those  described  as  his  in  collections,  are 
almost  all  the  works  of  other  hands.  During  his  residence  at 
Florence  he  painted  an  exquisite  Leda  for  Alphonso,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  to  whom  however  it  was  not  sold.  Michelangelo* 
ofiended  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  demanded  by  one  ot 

*  MalT.  torn.  iJ.  p.  254.  f  Titede'  Fittori,  &c.  p.  44. 

X  Dialogo  popnU  Pittunu 
§  Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pittura,  p.  4h 
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iihe  eonriieni  of  that  prinoe,  leliiied  to  let  bim  have  it ;  bat 
aiade  a  proBent  of  it  to  his  pupil,  Antonio  Mini^  who  oarried 
it  to  France.  V asari  describes  it  as  *'  a  grand  picture,  painted 
in  distemper,  that  aeeoied  as  if  breathed  on  the  oanras ;"  and 
Mariette  affirms,  in  his  notes  on  Condiri,  that  he  saw  the  pic* 
tore  in  a  damaged  state,  and  that  it  i^Mared  as  if  Michelan- 
gelo had  there  forgot  his  «ieiial  style,  and  *^  approached  the 
tone  of  Titiano."  This  expresuon  inolines  one  to  sttiq)ect  that  he 
is  describing  a  copy  taken  in  oil  hy  some  able  painter,  espe- 
eiaily  as  D'ArgeoTiUe  informs  ns  that  this  painting  was  bnmt 
in  the  leign  cf  Lonis  XIII.  It  is  said  there  is  also  one  of  his 
pictnrse,  representing  Uie  Virgin  and  the  Dirine  Infant,  in  an 
vpright  position,  standing  near  the  cradle  upon  a  rock,  a  figure 
of  the  sise  of  nature,  formerly  in  possession  of  tJbe  noble  house 
«f  Ifoeei(MosKi)  at  Florence;  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  cathedral  of  Burgos,  where  it  still  remaina*  Michelan- 
geloezecuted  likewise  a  circular  Holy  Family,  with  some  naked 
figures  in  the  distance,  for  Agnoi  Doni.  It  is  now  in  the  tri« 
bane  of  the  Florentine  gallery,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  praised  by  Bichardson  and  some  others  for  the  yigour  of 
its  tints,  and  is  painted  in  distemper.  Placed  among  the  works 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  every  school  that  vie  with  each  other 
in  this  theatre  of  art,  it  appears  the  most  scientific,  but  the  least 
pleasing  picture :  its  author  seems  the  most  powerful  designeri 
but  the  feeblest  colourist  among  them  aU«  In  it  aerial  per- 
speotire  is  neglected,  as  the  figures  are  not  indistinct  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diminution,  a  fault  not  uncommon  in  that  age, 
I  cannot  readily  decide  whether  his  style  appears  in  certain 
pictures  that  are  described  as  his  in  several  collections  in  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Bologna,  so  well  as  in  the  catalogue  of  the . 
imperial  gallery  at  Yienna,  and  in  the  royal  collections  in 
Spain,  that  represent  the  subjects  of  the  Crucifixion,t  the 

*  Conca,  Deicriz.  Odeporica  ddla  Spagna,  torn.  i.  p.  24. 

t  The  ignorant  believed  that  Michelangelo  **  nailed  a  man  to  a  cross 
and  left  him  there  to  expire,  in  order  to  paint  from  the  life  a  figure  of  onr 
Sariour  ou  the  crota/'  See  Dati,  »n  his  notes  of  the  Life  of  Parrhasius, 
who  is  said  to  have  committed  a  similar  homicide.  This  storj  uf  the 
latter  is  probably  a  fable,  and  nndonbtedlj  it  is  so  of  Michelangelo.  The 
cmciiixions  of  this  artist  are  often  repeated,  sometimes  with  a  single 
figure,  sometimes  with  our  Lady  and  S.  John  ;  at  other  timet  witii  two 
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Pieti^*  the  Inhai  Jems  adeep,  and  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden 
Tbej  leoemble  the  dengn  of  Michelangelo,  but  their  execution 
betrays  another  pencil.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
silence  of  V asari ;  their  high  finish  seems  incredible  in  an 
artist,  who,  eren  in  sculpture,  yery  rarely  attempted  it ;  and 
our  scepticism  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  and  other 
competent  judges,  whom  I  }a,re  consulted.  Some  of  them,  in 
which  the  distribution  of  the  tints  was  perhaps  oiiginally  made 
under  his  inspection,  resemble  his  style.  Tl^  may  have  been 
copied  by  Fiamminghi,  as  the  tints  of  some  of  them  indicate, 
or  by  other  Italian  artists  of  the  various  schools,  since  they 
difier  so  mnch  in  their  mode  of  colouring.  Some  copies  may 
be  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Michelangelo,  though  Yasart 
informs  us  they  were  all  but  feeble  artists.  He  gives  us  the 
names  of  those  who  dwelt  in  his  house  ;  Pietro  Urbano  of 
Pistoia,  a  man  of  genius,  but  very  indolent ;  Antonio  Mini  of 
Florence,  and  Asoanio  Condivi  da  Ripatransone,  both  eager 
in  their  profession,  but  of  little  talent,  and  therefore  the  authors 
of  no  work  worthy  of  regard.  The  people  of  Ferrara  include 
their  countryman  Fllippi  in  this  school,  an  artist  unknown  to 
Vasari,  but  worthy  of  notice.  Lomazsi  mentions  Marco  da 
Pino  as  one  of  the  number.  To  these  Palomino  adds  Castelli 
of  Bergamo  (whose  master,  while  he  was  in  Rome,  ia  not 
noticed  by  any  of  our  writers),  and  (Caspar  Baoerra,  of  Anda- 
lusia, a  celebrated  Spanish  painter.  We  may  likewise  add 
Alonxo  Berrugese,  who  is  reckoned  by  Vasari  only  among 
those  that  studied  the  cartoon  of  Michelangelo,  at  Florence, 
with  Franoia,  and  other  strangers,  not  among  his  disciples.  In 
the  history  of  Spanish  painting  is  mentioned  by  all  the  writers 
a  Roman,  of  the  name  of  Matteo  Perez  d'Alessio,  or  d'Aleasi. 
They  recount  that  he  lired  many  years  at  Seville,  and  pro- 
duced works  there,  among  whichhis  S.  Cristoforo,  in  the  ca- 
thedra], which  cost  4,000  crowns,  is  the  grandest.     They  add, 

Angels,  who  eoUect  the  blood.  Bottari  mentions  sefenl  of  these  pictures 
in  difTerent  gilleries.  To  these  we  maj  add  the  picture  of  the  Caprars 
palace,  and  those  in  the  possession  of  Monsignor  BonfigUuoli  snd  of  Sig. 
Biancani  in  Bologna.  Sig.  Co.  Chiappini  of  Piaoenza  has  a  very  good 
one,  and  there  is  another  in  the  church  of  the  college  of  Rawnna. 

*  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  pictures  of  a  dead  Chrisc  on  the 
tnees  of  his  mother. 
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tbat  Lnigi  Vaigaa^  a  Teiy  able  disciple  of  Perino  del  Taga^ 
haying  reionied  from  Rome,  Aleaai  was  glad  to  leave  the  field 
open  to  him,  and  to  return  into  Italy ;  where  Preziado  finda 
him«  Indeed  he  rather  finds  him  at  Rome,  and  at  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  where  two  histories,  painted  ^^  opposite  to  the  Last 
Jadgmeat  of  his  master,"  are  ascribed  to  him ;  these,  however,, 
are  the  prodnction  of  Matteo  da  Lecoio,  who  aimed  at  imitat- 
ing Michelangelo  and  Salviati ;  but  he  is  onlj  despised  by 
Taia,  and  hy  every  one  who  has  a  grain  of  sense.  He  eze- 
eated  tiiis  work  in  the  time  of  Gretgory  XIII. ;  and  neither 
he  nor  the  supposititious  Alessio,*  an  imaginary  name,  had 
any  connection  with  Michelangelo.  The  rest  we  refer  to  the 
note,  in  order  to  proceed  without  delay  to  names  which  may 
boast  a  better  title  to  such  a  connection. 

Other  figures  and  historic  compositions  were  designed  by 
Midiehingelo,  and  painted  at  Rome  by  F.  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  an  excellent  colonrist  of  the  Venetian  school.  The. 
Pietil  in  the  church  of  S.  Francis  of  Yiterbo,t  the  Flagellar 
tion,  and  Transfiguration,  with  some  other  pieces  at  8.  Pietra 
in  Montorio,  are  of  this  number.     Two  Annunciations,  de- 

*  Bottari,  in  liis  Note*  to  the  Letter  of  Presiado,  doubts  whether  tiu» 
•nppoted  sefaolBr  of  HkheUngelo  be  Oaleeno  Aleni,  remarking,  at  the  • 
■aue  time,  that  this  last  was  radier  an  architect  than  a  painter.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Matteo  in  question  may  hare  been  the  fore- 
going Matteo  da  Leece,  or  da  Leccio,  and  that,  owing  to  one  of  those* 
errors,  which  Clerche  in  his  "  Arte  Critica,"  calls  ex  auditUf  his  name  in 
Spain  became  D'AIessI,  or  D' Alessio,  the  letters  c  and  « in  many  conn- 
tries  bemg  made  use  of  reciprocally.  Besides,  this  Leeeetet  of  whom  wft> 
write  in  the  fonrth  Yolnme,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Vargas,  went  to 
Spain,  affected  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  and  never  settled  himself  in  any- 
place, from  lus  desire  of  seeing  the  world.  Memoirs  of  him  appear  U> 
have  been  collected  in  Spain,  by  Pudieoo,  who  lived  in  1635  (Conca.  iii. 
252),  who  in  his  account,  at  this  distance  of  time,  must  have  been  guided 
by  vulgar  report ;  a  bad  authority  for  names,  particularly  those  of  fo- 
reigners,  as  was  noticed  in  the  Preface.  That  he  should  further  be  called 
Roman  instead  of  Italian,  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  he  should  there 
adopt  the  name  of  Perez,  not  having  assumed  any  surname  in  Rome,  cnn 
scarcely  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  and  the  more  so  as  be  is  described. ' 
as  an  adventurer-r-a  species  of  persons  who  subsist  upon  tricks  and 
frauds. 

f  Sebastiano  painted  it  again  for  the  Osservanti  of  Viterbo ;  and  there 
is  a  similar  one  described  in  the  Carthusiaa  Monastery  at  Naples,  painted, 
in  oil,  and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Bonarruoti. 
TOL.  I.  L 
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ngned  by  Bonarmoti,  vera  oolonred  for  altar-pieces  by  Maxu 
eello  Yennsti  of  Mantna,  a  scholar  of  Perino,  who  adopted 
the  style  of  Michelangelo,  without  apparent  affectation.  The 
one  was  pnt  np  in  the  chnrch  of  8.  Qioyaiini  Laterano,  the 
other  in  the  Delia  Pace.  He  is  said  to  hare  painted  also 
some  cabinet  pictures  after  designs  of  Bonarmoti;  as  the 
Limbo,*  in  theColonna  palace;  the  Christ  going  to  Mooai 
Calvary,  and  some  other  pieces  in  the  Borghese ;  aJao  the 
celebrated  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment^  which  he  painted  fvt 
Cardinal  Famese,  that  still  exists  in  Naples.     Although  a 

Sod  designer,  and  the  author  of  many  pieces  described  bj 
hglione,  he  obtained  greater  oelebri^  by  clothing  the  invra- 
tions  of  Michelangelo  in  exquisite  beauty,  especiaJlly  in  small 
pictures,  of  which,  Yasari  says,  he  executed  a  great  many. 
This  writer,  and  Orlandi  following  him,  have  enoneovsly 
named  him  Raffaello,  not  Marcello.  Batista  Franco  coleuied 
^  the  Rape  of  Chinymede,  after  a  design  of  Bonarmoti^  which 
was  also  done  by  the  artist  who  painted  the  small  picture 
which  D'Argennlle  describes  in  France ;  and  another  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  possession  of  the 
Colonna  fEunily :  it  was  also  painted  in  oil  by  Qinlio  Cloyia 
Pontormo  employed  himself  in  a  similar  manner  at  Florenoe, 
on  the  design  of  Yenus  and  Cupid ;  and  on  the  cartoon  of 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,  a  work  re-executed  by 
him  for  Citt4  di  Castello,  Bonarmoti  having  said,  that  none 
oould  perform  it  better.  Francesco  Salviati  painted  another 
of  his  designs,  and  Bugiardini  executed  some  figures  designed 
by  him.  Such  is  the  information  transmitted  to  us  by  Yasari ; 
and  he  would  have  been  justly  raprehensible  if  he  had  written 
with  such  minuteness  on  the  drawings  of  Michelangelo,  and 
of  those  employed  to  finish  them,  and  had  neglected  to  in- 
form us  as  to  those  pieces  which  Michelangelo  himself  exe- 
cuted. Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  scepticism  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Flagellation,  or  any 
other  oil-painting  ascribed  to  Bonarmoti  by  Bottari,  D' Aigen- 
ville,  or  the  describers  of  collections.  "We  have  noticed  his 
aversion  to  this  method  of  painting.     We  are  informed  that 

*  Limbo,  among  theologians  of  the  Roman  Chnreh,  it  the  place  whsrt 
the  tonU  of  just  mm,  who  died  before  the  coming  of  our  Savlonri  nd  cff 
nnbaptiaed  children,  are  suppcsed  to  reside. 
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lie  employed  oihen  in  tliii  teuieh ;  and  wb  knew  that  after 
his  death  artiets  aTailed  iheneelyea  of  his  designa ;  aa  Sabba- 
tiiii  did  in  a  Twlk  for  the  neriaty  of  the  ehvrch  of  S.  Peter, 
a  work  copied  by  some  other  artist  for  the  Madonna  de' 
Monti,  and  others  made  known  to  ns  by  Bi^lione.     Can  we 
then  hesitate  as  to  the  originality  of  any  piotare,  if  we  give 
<n«dit  to  the  ofl-paintings  of  Michelangelo  ?      The  portraits 
of  Bonaimoti  ascribed  to  his  own  hanc^  are  aUNS  in  my  opi- 
nion, Bopposititioas.    Yasari  knew  ol  no  ILkeneas  of  him  ex- 
cept the  fignre  cast  in  bronse  Inr  Biomrrili,  and  two  por- 
traits, the  one  painted  by  Bngiarmni,  the  other  by  Jaoopo  del 
Conte.     From  these  are  derived  the  veiy  old  and  well-known 
portraits,  preserred  in  the  docal  gallery,  in  the  eoliecticm  of 
the  Capitol,  in  the  Caprara  palace  at  Bologna^  and  that  in  the 
possession  of  Cardinal  Zelada  at  Rome. 

Franco,  Marco  da  Siena,  Tibaldi,  and  other  foreign  artists^ 
who  have  imitated  Michehuigelo,  shall  be  noticed  under  their 
respectire  schools.     The  Florentine  schod  aboonded  in  them, 
and  these  we  shall  consider  all  together  in  the  saooeeding 
^och.     I  shall  here  only  notice  two,  who  lived  on  intimate 
habits  with  him,  who  ezecnted  works  nnder  his  own  eye,  and 
for  a  long  time  receiyed  directioos  from  his  own  lips;  cir- 
cnmstances  which  cannot  be  said  et  Yaosri,  of  Salviati,  nor 
of  any  other  able  artist  of  his  schooL     One  of  these  waa 
— *  Francesco  Granacci  of  Florence,  characterised  by  Yasari  as 
an  excellent  artist,  who  derived  mnch  of  his  merit  from  his 
early  intimacy  with  Michelangelo.     He  was  the  feUow-sta- 
dent  of  the  latter,  nnder  Domenieo  Ghirlandaio,  and  also  in 
the  garden  of  Lorenxo ;  and  from  his  precepts,  and  by  study- 
ing  his  cartoon,  he  enlarged  his  own  manner,  and  approached 
near  the  modem  style.     After  the  death  of  his  SMster,  he  re- 
mained with  the  brothers  of  that  artist,  to  complete  some  of 
the  works  of  the  deceased,  and  was  employed  in  painting 
aome  Holy  Families,  and  cabinet  pictures,  in  distemper,  which 
might  easily  pass  under  another  name,  as  they  resemble  the 
best  prodnctions  of  that  school.     In  his  new  style  he  never 
entirely  abandoned  the  simplicity  of  the  old  manner ;  but 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Jacopo  without-the- 
walls,  moro  studied  in  design,  and  moro  determined  in  the 
<x>lonring.     In  this  picture  S.  Zanobi  and  S.  Francis  appear 

l2 
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noar  oar  Ladj  under  a  lofty  canopy ;  a  subject  then  familiar 
in  every  schooL  His  style  seems  more. matured  in  an  As- 
sumption which  was  in  S.  Pier  Maggiore,  a  church  now  sup- 
pressed :  here  he  inserted,  between  two  other  figures,  a  S. 
Thomas,  wholly  in  the  manner  of  Michelangelo.  Few  other 
considerable  paintings  can  be  ascribed  to  this  artist,  who  was 
left  in  easy  circumstances  by  his  father,  and  painted  rather 
as  a  commendable  amusement  than  from  necessity. 

Ricciarelli,  usually-  known  in  histoiy  by  the  name  of 
Daniele  di  Yolterra,  enjoys  a  greater  name,  and  is  generally 
described  as  the  most  successful  follower  of  Michelangelo. 
Educated  in  Siena,  according  to  report,  by  Peruzzi  and  Razzi, 
he  became  the  assistant  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  acquired  an 
astonishing  talent  for  imitating  Bonarruoti,  who  greatly 
esteemed  him,  appointed  him  his  substitute  in  the  labours  ef 
the  Vatican,  and  brought  him  into  notice,  assisting  and  en- 
riching him  with  designs.  It  is  known  that  Michelangelo 
was  often  with  Daniele  when  he  painted  in  the  Famese 
palace,  and  it  is  said  that  Bonarruoti,  during  his  absence, 
mounted  the  scaffold,  and  sketched  with  charcoal  a  colossal 
head  that  is  still  seen  there.  Yolterra  let  it  remain,  that 
posterity  might  judge  of  the  powers  of  Bonarruoti,  who,  with- 
out premeditation  and  in  mere  jest,  had  finished  a  work  in  such 
proportion  and  so  perfect.  Ner  did  Daniele  execute,  without 
the  assistance  of  Michelangelo,  the  wonderful  Descent  from, 
the  Cross  in  the  Trinitii  de'  Monti,  which,  together  with  the 
Transfiguration  by  Raffaello,  and  the  8.  Girolamo  of  Dome- 
nichino,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  finest  paintings  in  Rome.* 
We  seem  to  behold  the  mournful  spectacle,  and  the  Redeemer 
sinking  with  the  natural  relaxation  of  a  dead  body  in  descend- 
ing ;  the  pious  men  engaged  in  various  offices,  and  thrown  in ' 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  appear  assiduously  occu- 
pied with  the  sacred  renmins  which  they  seem  to  venerate  ; 
tho  mother  of  Jesus  having  fainted  between  the  sorrowing 
women,  the  beloved  disciple  extends  his  arms  and  bends  over 
her.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  naked  figures  that  seems  perfect 
nature ;  a  colouring  in  the  facea  and  the  whole  piece  that  suits 

*  This  noble  fresco  was  rained  during  the  rerolutionarj  tumults  at 
Rome.— Tr. 
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the  8abject»  and  is  more  determined  than  delicate ;  a  relief,  a 
Iiarmony,  and,  in  a  word,  a  skill  that  might  do  honour  to  the 
hand  of  Michelangelo  himself,  had  the  picture  been  inscribed 
with  his  name.  To  this  the  artist)  I  belieye,  alluded  when  he 
{tainted  Bonamtoti  with  a  mirror  near  it ;  as  if  in  this  pic- 
ture he  might  behold  a  reflection  of  himself.  Yolterra  painted 
some  other  Crucifixions  in  the  Orsini  Chapel,  where  he  was 
•employed  for  seven  years;  but  inferior  to  that  described 
above.  He  employed  his  pupils  in  another  chapel  of  that 
church  (Michele  Alberti,  according  to  the  Guide  to  Rome^ 
Md  Gio.  Paolo  Rossetti),  and  supplied,  them  with  designs  ; 
'One  of  which  he  himself  executed  in  a  picture,  with  figures 
of  a  moderate  sise.  The  subject  is  the  Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents, and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Royal 
Gallenr  of  Florence ;  on  honour  that  speaks  more  for  it  than 
my  eulogy.  The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  purchased  it  at  a 
high  price  from  a  church  in  Yolterra,  where  there  is  now  no 
other  publio  specimen  of  this  master.  The  Ricciarelli  family 
possess  a  fine  Elijah,  as  an  inheritance  and  memorial  of  this 
great  man ;  and  a  beautiful  fresco  remains  in  a  study  in  the 
house  of  the  Dottor  Mazzoni,  relating  to  which  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  exceUent  historiographer  of  Yolterra  (torn. 
I  p.  177). 

There  was  a  youth  of  Florence,  named  Baccio  della  Porta, 
because  his  study  was  near  a  gate  of  that  city.  Having  be- 
come a  Dominican,  he  obtained  that  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  di 
S.  Karoo,  from  the  convent  where  he  resided,  or,  more  shortly, 
that  of  Frate.  Whilst  he  studied  under  Rosselli,  he  became 
•enamoured  of  the  grand  ehiaroicuro  of  Yinci,  and  emulated 
him  assiduously.  We  read  that  his  friend  Albertinelli  studied 
modelling,  and  copied  ancient  basso-relievos,  firom  a  desire  of 
obtaining  correctness  in  his  shadows;  and  we  may  conjecture 
the  same  of  Baccio,  although  Yasari  is  silent  on  this  head. 
The  Prince  has  a  Nativity  and  Circumcision  of  Christ  in  his 
early  manner ;  most  graceful  little  pictures,  resembling  minia- 
tures. About  this  period  he  also  painted  his  own  portrait  in 
the  lay  habit,  a  fall-length  figure,  most  skilfully  inclosed  in  a 
small  space,  and  now  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Signori 
Montecatini  at  Lucca.  He  entered  the  cloister  in  1500,  at 
the  age  of  31,  and  for  four  years  never  handled  the  penclL 
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The  ezeouiion  of  Sayonarola,  whom  he  knew  and  respeotect, 
preyed  upon  his  mind;  and,  like  Bottioelli  and  Ciedi,  he  gare 
up  the  art  When  he  resumed  it,  he  seems  to  hare  advanoed  in 
improYement,  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  his 
life;  so  that  his  earUer  productions,  though  Tsry  beautiful,  are 
inferior  to  his  last.  His  improvement  was  accelerated  by  Raf* 
faello,  who  came  to  Florence  to  pursue  his  studies  in  1504,  con- 
tracted a  friendship  for  him,  and  was  at  the  same  time  his  scholar 
in  colouring,  and  his  master  in  perspective.*  Having  gone  to 
Rome  some  years  after,  to  see  the  works  of  Bonarruoti  and 
Raffaello,  he  greatly  elevated  his  style ;  but  his  manner  was 
at  all  times  more  conformable  to  that  of  his  friend  than  of  his 
fellow-citisen,  uniting  dignity  with  grace  in  his  heads  and  in 
his  general  deagn.  The  pictujw  in  the  Pitti  palace,  which 
Pietro  da  Cortona  imagined  to  be  the  work  of  Raffaello,  is  a 
proof  of  this,  though  Frate  piunted  it  before  he  went  to  Rome. 
In  that  place  he  appeared  with  diminished  lustre,  says  the 
historian,  in  the  presence  of  those  two  great  luminaries  of  the 
art,  and  speedily  returned  to  Florence ;  a  eiroumstance  which 
also  happened  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  Rosso,  and  to  other 
truly  eminent  masters,  whose  modesty  was  equal  to  the  confi- 
dence of  innumerable  artists  of  mediocrity,  who  frequently 
enjoyed  at  Rome  much  ill-placed  patronage.  Frate  left  there 
two  figures  of  the  Chief  Apostles,  that  are  preseired  in  the 
Quirinal  palace ;  the  S.  Peter,  which  was  not  finished,  had  its 
iast  touches  from  the  hand  of  RaffaeHo.  One  of  his  pictures 
is  also  in  the  Vatican  palace,  where  it  was  deposited  by  Pius 
TL,  with  many  other  dioice  paintings.  A  Holy  Family  exists 
in  the  Corsini  cdlection  by  the  same  hand,  and  is  perhaps  his 
finest  and  most  graceful  performance. 

His  most  finished  productions  are  in  Tuscany,  which  boasts 
various  altar-pieces,  all  of  them  very  valuable^  Their  compo- 
aition  is  in  the  usual  style  of  the  age,  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  production  of  every  school,  not  excepting  Raibello,  and 

*  That  RsCmUo  wu  at  this  time  weQ  versed  in  perapectiTe  it  is 
unreasomible  to  doalit,  as  Bottari  has  dooe:  he  prooeeded  from  the 
school  of  Perasiuo,  who  was  t ery  eminent  in  that  icienoe  ;  and  he  left  a 
good  apedmea  at  Sieaa,  where  he  remained  some  time  bdTore  ha  came  to 
Morenoe. 
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wUoh  ooniiikiied  in  the  FlorentiDe  until  ike  time  of  Pontonnt^ 
Tiz.  a  Madonna  seated,  with  an  in&nt  Je0n%  and  acoompanied 
bv  saints.  But  in  this  hackneyed  subject,  Frate  distinguished 
himself  bj  grand  architecture,  by  magnificent  flights  of  steps, 
and  by  the  skilful  grouping  of  his  saints  and  cherubim.  He 
introduces  them,  one  while  seated  in  concert,  another  poised  on 
their  wings  to  minister  to  their  king  and  queen;  of  whom  some 
support  the  drapery,  others  haye  charge  of  the  pavilion,  a  rich 
and  hapjulj  conceiyed  oniament,  whi<^  he  readily  connected 
with  sudi  thrones,  even  in  cabinet  pictures.  He  departed 
irom  this  mode  of  oomposition  in  a  picture  that  he  left  at  S. 
Bomano  of  hacte^  eiJled  Madonna  della  Miserieordis,  who 
sits  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace,  amid  a  ofowd  of  deyotee% 
shielding  them  with  her  mantle  from  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
His  xivus  oooaflioned  th«  production  of  two  more  altar-|»eces; 
aoeording  io  the  example  of  other  eminent  men,  he  answered 
their  meecs  b^  his  classic  performances ;  aretort  tihe  most  gall* 
mg  to  the  invidious.  They  had  stigmatiaed  him  as  unequal  to 
Itfge  proportions ;  and  he  filled  a  large  piece  with  a  sin^e 
figue  of  8.  Mark,  which  is  admired  as  a  prodigy  of  art  in  the 
ducal  gallery,  and  is  described  by  a  learned  foreigner  as  a 
Grecian  statue  transformed  into  a  picture.  He  was  accused 
of  being  'gnoraat  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human-figure ;  and  to 
?efute  Uiis  calumny  he  introduced  a  naked  S.  Sebaistian  in  ano- 
ther picture,  whidi  was  so  perfect  in  drawing  and  in  colouring, 
that  ^4t  received  the  unbounded  applause  of  artists ;"  but  b^ 
coming  too  much  the  admiration  of  the  female  devotees  of  that 
ehi^oh,  it  was  removed  by  the  Cithers  into  a  private  room,  and 
afterwards  sold,  and  sent  into  France. 

To  sum  up  all,  he  knew  how  to  excel  in  every  department  of 
painting.  His  design  is  most  chaste,  and  his  youthful  faces  are 
more  full  and  fleriiy  than  was  usual  with  Bafiaello ;  and  accord* 
ine  to  Algaxotti,  they  sfe  little  elevated  above  the  standard  of 
ordinary  men,  and  somewhat  vulgar.  fL]M  tints  at  one  period 
abounded  widi  i^iadows  produced  by  lamp-black  or  ivorr- 
black,  which  impairs  the  indue  of  some  of  his  pictures ;  but  he 
gradually  acquired  a  better  manner,  and,  as  we  have  related, 
was  able  to  iustmot  BaffaeUo.  In  firmness  and  deamess  he 
yields  not  to  the  best  of  the  school  of  Lombardy.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  a  new  method  of  casting  draperies ;  having  taught 
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4he  use  of  the  wooden  figare,  with  moveable  joints^  that  serves 
^(kiiirablj  for  the  study  of  the  fdds  of  drapery.  None  of 
his  school  painted  them  more  varied  and  natural,  with  more 
breadth,  or  better  adapted  to  the  limbs.  His  works  are  to  be 
«een  in  several  private  collections  in  Florence ;  but  thej  are 
rare  beyond  the  precincts  of  that  city :  they  are  there  eagerly 
«ought  after  by  foreigners,  but  are  very  rarely  to  be  sold.  One 
of  his  Madonnas,  was  procured  within  these  few  years  by  his 
^excellency  the  major  domo  of  the  ducal  household,  whose 
-collection  may  be  reckoned  another  Florentine  gallery  in  mi- 
niature, consisting  of  about  thirty  pictures  of  the  best  masters 
of  different  schools.  The  Fathers  of  S.  Mark  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  paintings  in  their  private  chapel,  and  among 
these  is  a  S.  Vincenxo,  said  by  Bottari  to  resemble  a  work  of 
Titianp  or  Giorgione.  His  best  and  rarest  performances  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Prince,  in  whose  collection  the  last  woric 
-of  Fra  Bartolommeo  remains,  a  large  picture  in  chiaroscnro, 
representing  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  surrounding  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  gonfalonier  Soderini  intended  this  piece 
for  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  but  it  was  only  a  design 
4t  the  death  of  its  author,  in  1517,  like  the  projected  works 
of  Vinci  and  Bonarruoti.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  &tality 
attended  the  decoration  of  this  building,  which  ought  to  have 
employed  the  pencil  of  the  greatest  native  artists.  Among 
4his  number  Frate  must  be  included;  and  Richardson  remarks, 
that  had  he  possessed  the  happy  combinations  of  Raffaello,  he, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  second  to  that  master.*  The  last- 
mentioned  production,  though  imperfect,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
model  in  the  art  The  method  of  this  artist  was  first  to  draw 
ihe  figure  naked,  then  to  drape  it,  and  to  form  a  chiaroscuro, 
«ometimes  in  oils,  that  marked  the  distribution  of  the  li^t  and 
ehadow,  which  constituted  his  great  study,  and  the  soul  of  his 
pictures.  This  large  picture  demonstrates  such  preparatives ; 
and  it  has  as  high  a  value  in  painting,  as  the  antique  plaster 
models  have  in  sculpture,  in  which  Winckelmann  discovers  the 
«tamp  of  genius  and  compass  of  design  better  than  in  sculp- 
tured marbles. 
«      Mariotto  Albertinelli,  the  fellow-student  and  friend  of  Bac- 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  126. 
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cio,  the  shsrer  of  his  labours  aad  his  eonceras^  emulated  his  first 
style,  and  approaches  to  his  second  in  some  of  his  works;  but 
thej  may  be  compared  to  two  streams  springing  from  the  same 
soorce ;  the  one  to  become  a  brook,  the  other  a  mighty  river. 
Some  pictures  in  Florence  aie  supposed  to  be  their  joint  per- 
formances ;  and  the  Marquis  Acciaiuoli  possesses  a  picture  of 
the  Assumption,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  the  Apostles, 
by  Baccio,  and  the  lower  is  deemed  the  work  of  Mariotto. 
He  is  somewhat  dry  in  several  of  his  pictures,  as  in  the  S. 
8ilvestro,  in  Monto  Cavallo  at  Rome ;  where  he  also  painted 
a  &  Domenico,  and  a  S.  Catharine  of  Siena,  near  the  throne 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  should  likewise  be  known  at  Flo- 
rence* He  executed  two  pictures  for  the  church  of  S.  Giuli- 
ano,  lem&rkable  for  the  force  of  colouring,  and  imitations  of 
the  style  of  Frate.  The  best  and  nearest  to  his  model  is  the  < 
TisitatioB,  transferred  from  the  Congregazione  de'  Preti  to  the** 
ducal  gallery,  and  even  to  its  most  honoured  place,  the  Tri- 
bane.  Albertinelli  obtained  great  credit  by  his  two  pupils, 
Franciabigio  and  Innocenzio  da  Imola,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
in  the  proper  place  as  ornaments  of  their  school.  I  find  Yi- 
sino  praised  beyond  them  both :  he  painted  but  little  in  Flo- 
rence, and  that  in  private ;  but  he  was  much  employed  in 
Hungary. 

Benedetto  Cianfanini,  Gabriele  Rustic!,  and  Cecchin  del 
Frate,  who  inherited  his  master  s  name,  were  the  scholars  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo  in  his  best  time ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
known  by  any  undoubted  works.  Fra  Paelo  da  Pistoia,  his  - 
colleague,  honoured  in  his  own  country  with  a  medal,  which  I 
hare  seen,  with  those  of  many  eminent  men  of  Pistoia,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Sign.  Dottor  Y isoni,  obtained  the  richest  in- 
heritance in  the  studies  of  Baccio ;  and  from  his  designs  this 
urtist  painted  man^  pictures  at  Pistoia,  ene  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  parochial  church  of  S.  Paul,  over  the  great  altar. 
Those  designs  were  afterwards  carried  to  Flerence,  and  in  the 
time  of  Yasari  there  was  a  collection  of  them  at  the  Dominican 
convent  of  S.  Catharine,  in  the  hands  of  Sister  Plantella  Nelli. 
The  noble  family  of  this  lady  possesses  a  Crucifixion  painted  ^ 
by  her,  in  which  there  is  a  multitude  of  small  figures  highly 
finished.  She  seems  on  the  whole  a  good  imitation  of  Frate  ; 
but  she  also  followed  other  styles,  as  may  be  seen  in  her  con* 
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vent  A  Desoent  from  the  Cross  is  there  ahewn.  said  to  be 
the  design  of  Andrea  del  Sarto^  but  the  exeeution  is  bj  her; 
and  likevrise  an  EpiphacT,  in  which  the  landscape  would  do 
honour  to  the  modeniy  but  the  figures  savour  of  the  old 
sohool. 

Andrea  Vannuoohi,  called  Andrea  del  Sarto,  from  the  occn- 
|Mition  of  his  father,  is  commended  by  Yasari  as  the  fir^t  artist 
of  this  sohool,  '^  for  being  the  most  faultless  painter  of  the  Flo- 
ventines,  for  perfectly  understanding  the  principles  of  ohiaio*. 
scuro,  xepresenting  the  indistinctness  of  objects  in  shadow,  aad 
for  painting  with  a  sweetness  trulv  natural :  he  taught  how  to 
give  a  perfect  union  to  frescoi^  and  in  a  great  measure  obviated 
the  necessity  of  retouching  them  when  dry,  a  drcnmslanee 
which  gives  all  his  works  the  appearance  of  having  beeo 
finished  in  one  day."  He  is  censured  by  Baldbucci,  as  banen 
in  invention ;  and  undoubtedly  he  wanted  that  elevation  ef 
oonc^tion,  whioh  constitutes  the  ejMc  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  Deficient  in  this  talen^  Andrea  is  said  to  have  been 
modest,  elegant,  and  endued  with  sensibility ;  and  it  appeofs 
that  he  impressed  this  character  on  nature  wheeever  he  em- 
ployed kis  pencil.  The  portico  of  the  Nuniiata,  tnui^onned 
by  iiim  into  a  gallery  of  inestimable  value,  is  the  fittest  plaoe 
to  judge  of  this.  Chaste  outlines  that  procured  him  the  sur- 
name cif  AndfM  th0  Faultl09$;  oonoeptions  of  graceful  counte- 
nances, whose  smiles  remind  us  of  the  simplidtv  and  graoe  of 
Conii^gio;*  appropriate  architecture ;  drapenes  adapted  to 
every  condition,  and  cast  with  ease ;  popular  expressions  of 
curiosity,  of  astonishment,  of  confidence,  of  compassion,  and  of 
joy,  never  tnn^gresnng  the  boonds  of  decorum,  and  imderstood 
at  first  sight,  gently  affisct  the  mind  without  agitating  it, 
charms  that  are  more  readily  fek  than  es^iessed*  He  who 
feels  what  Tibullas  is  in  poetry,  may  conceive  what  Andrea 
is  in  painting. 

This  artist  demonstrates  the  ascendancy  of  native  genius 
over  precept  When  a  boy  he  was  pat  under  the  tuition  of 
CKovanni  Barile,  a  good  carver  in  wood,  employed  on  tbe 

*  This  is  coo8piea<ras  in  a  S.  Balbello  with  Tobias,  which  was  trani- 
ftmd  froBA  tba  royal  gaUary  of  Floranca  to  the  Inperial  gallery  of  Vienna. 
"  iBma  Sonola Italiena,  p.  141. 
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oeolings  and  doors  of  the  Yatioan,  aftor  iho  dedgna  of  Rttffa- 
elloy  but  a  painter  of  no  oelebritj.  While  still  a  jonth,  he 
was  oosfflgned  to  Pier  di  Cosinio^  a  practioal  coloorist,  by  no 
means  skilled  in  drawing  or  in  oomposition ;  henee  the  taste 
of  Andrea  in  these  arts  was  formed  on  the  oartoons  of  Yinoi 
and  Bonarmoti ;  and,  as  man j  cifeumstances  indicate,  on  the 
^esoos  of  Masaedo  and  of  Qboudandaio,  in  which  the  subjects 
were  more  snited  to  his  mild  disposition.  He  went  to  Rome, 
I  know  not  in  what  year,  bat  that  he  was  there,  appears  not^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Coneggio,  to  admit  of  dispute.  I  do  not  argue 
this  from  his  style  ap]«oaching  near  to  that  of  Baffaello,  as  it 
appeared  also  to  Lomasso  and  other  writers,  tkoogh  with  less 
of  ideal  beauty.  Bafiaello  and  Andrea  had  studied  the  same 
otriginals  at  Florence ;  and  nature  might  haye  given  them  eor* 
reflponding  ideas  for  the  setoetioB  of  the  beantifuL  I  ground 
my  opinion  enlarely  on  Yasari.  He  inlbrms  us  that  Andrea  was 
atBome,  that  seeing  the  works  of  the  soholarsof  RafTaeUo^timi-. 
dity  induced  him  to  despair  of  equalling  them,  and  to  retuim 
to  Florenoe.  If  we  credit  other  stories  vl  the  pusillanimity  of 
Andrea,  why  should  we  reject  this?  or  what  faith  shall  we 
gire  to  Yasari,  if  erroneous  in  a  cironmstanee  relating  to  one 
who  was  his  master,  and  which  was  written  in  Florenoe  soon 
after  the  death  of  Andrea,  while  his  scholars,  his  friends,  and 
ereu  his  wife,  ware  still  liying,  an  assertioD,  too,  uneontra'- 
dieted  in  the  second  edition,  in  which  Yasari  retracted  so 
mudu 

His  progress  from  one  perfeetion  in  art  to  another  was  thus 
not  sadden,  as  has  happened  to  some  artists,  but  was  gra- 
dually acquired  daring  many  years  at  Florence.  There,  "  by 
refletmng  on  what  he  had  seen,  he  attained  sudi  eminence  thi^ 
his  works  have  been  esteemed,  and  admired,  and  even  more 
imitated  after  his  death,  than  in  his  lifotime :"  so  says  the 
historian.  This  implies  that  he  improved  at  Bome ;  chiefly 
by  his  own  genius,  which  led  him  from  one  step  to  another,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  Compagma  dello  Scalao,  and  in  the 
convent  of  the  Servi,  wbeve  his  pictures,  exeonted  at  different 
periods,  are  to  be  seen.  At  the  Scalso,  he  painted  some 
stories  from  the  life  of  S.  John  in  chiaroscuro,  the  cartoons  for 
which  are  in  the  Rinuccini  palace:  in  this  work  we  may  notice 
some  palpable  imitations^  and  even  some  figures  borrowed  frum 
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Albert  Darer.     We  may  trace  his  early  style  in  the  Baptism 
of  Christ ;  his  sabsequent  progress  in  other  pictnres,  as  in  the 
Visitation,  painted  some  years  after ;  and  his  greatest  excel- 
lence and  broadest  manner  in  others,  especially  in  the  Birth  of 
the  Baptist.     In  like  manner,  the  pictnres  from  the  life  of  S. 
Filippo  Benisi,  in  the  lesser  cloister  of  the  Senri,  are  very 
beautiful  productions,  though  among  the  first  efforts  of  Androa's 
genius.     The  Epiphany  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin^  in  the  same  place,  are  more  finished  works ;  but  hiB 
finest  piece  is  that  Holy  Family  in  Repose,  which  is  usually 
called  Madonna  del  Saceo^  from  the  sack  of  grain  on  which  S. 
Joseph  leans,  than  which  few  pictures  are  more  celebrated.  It 
has  frequently  been  engraved  ;  but  after  two  centuries  and  a 
half^  it  has  at  length  employed  an  engraver  worthy  of  it  in 
Morghen,  who  recently  executed  it,  and  a  similar  composition 
after  Raffaello.    Both  prints  are  in  the  best  collections ;  and 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  Rome  or  Florence,  Andrea  appears 
rather  a  rival  than  an  inferior  to  the  prince  of  painters.     On 
examining  this  picture  narrowly,  it  affords  endless  scope  for 
observation :  it  is  finished  as  if  intended  for  a  cabinet ;  every 
hair  is  distinguished,  every  middle  tint  lowered  with  consum- 
mate art,  each  outliqe  marked  with  iuimirable  variety  and 
grace ;  and  amid  all  this  diligence  a  facility  is  conspicuous, 
that  makes  the  whole  ajipear  natural  and  unconstrained. 

In  the  duoal  palace  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  there  is  a  fresco 
picture  of  Csesar,  seated  in  a  hall,  ornamented  with  statues, 
on  a  lofty  seat,  to  whom  a  great  variety  of  exotic  birds  and 
wild  animals  are  presented  as  the  tribute  of  his  victories; 
a  work  sufficient  to  mark  Andrea  as  a  painter  eminent  In 
perspective,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  in  every  ex- 
cellence.    The  order  for  ornamenting  that  palace  came  from 
Leo  X. ;  and  Andrea,  who  had  to  contend  with  Franciabigio 
and  Pontormo,  exerted  all  his  energy  to  please  that  encourager 
of  art,  and  to  surpass  his  competitors.    The  other  artists  seem 
to  have  been  discouraged,  and  did  not  proceed :  some  years 
after  Alessandro  Allori  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  hall.    The 
royal  palace  possesses  a  treasure  in  the  oil-pictures  of  Andrea. 
Independ|Bnt  of  the  S.  Francis,  the  Assumption,  and  other 
pictures,  collected  by  the  family  of  the  Medici,  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  purchased  a  very  fine  Pietd  from  the  nuns  of 
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liUgo,  and  placed  it  in  the  Tribnne  as  an  honour  to  the  aolieoL 
The  introduction  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  that  piece,  eon* 
tnuy  to  historical  hetSy  is  not  the  error  of  the  painter  who 
represented  them  so  admirably,  bat  of  those  who  commissioned 
the  picture.  Critics  have  remarked  a  alight  defect  in  the  dead 
Christy  which  thej  think  sustains  itself  more,  and  has  a  greater 
fnlness  of  the  yeins,  than  is  suitable  to  a  dead  body :  but  this 
is  immaterial  in  a  picture  the  other  parts  of  which  are  designed, 
coloured,  apd  composed,  so  as  to  excite  astonishment  A  Last 
Sapper,  if  it  were  not  confined  to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery 
ct  S.  Sain,  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  admired.  The  soldiers 
who  bean^ged  Florence  in  1529,  and  destroyed  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  undoubtedly  admired  it :  afiter  demolishing  the  bdfiy, 
the  church,  and  part  of  the  monastery,  they  were  astonished 
on  beholding  tins  Last  Supper,  and  had  not  resolution  to 
destroy  it;  imitating  that  Demetrius  who,  at  the  siege  of 
Ithodes  respected  nothing  but  a  picture  by  Protegenes.* 

Andrea  painted  a  great  deal ;  and  on  this  account  is  well 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  Perhaps  his 
best  performance  in  the  hands  of  strangers  is  a  picture  trans- 
lated to  a  palace  in  Genoa  from  the  church  of  the  Dominicans 
of  Sarzana,  who  possess  others,  veiy  beautiful.  It  is  composed 
in  the  manner  of  F.  Bartolommeo ;  and  besides  the  Saints 
distributed  around  the  Virgin,  or  on  the  steps,  four  of  whom 
are  standing  and  two  on  their  knees,  there  are  two  large 
figures  in  Uie  foreground  that  seem  to  start  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture,  and  are  seen  as  high  as  the  knee.  This 
disposition  of  the  figures  displeases  the  critics,  yet  gives 
variety  in  the  position  of  so  many  figures,  and  introducea 
a  great  distance  between  the  nearest  and  most  remote,  by 
which  the  space  seems  augmented,  and  every  figure  produces 
effect  The  best  collections  are  not  deficient  in  his  Holy 
Families.  The  Marquis  Rinuccini,  at  Florence,  possesses 
two ;  and  some  .of  the  illustrious  Romans  have  even  a  greater 
number;  but  all  different,  except  that  the  features  of  the 
Tirgin,  which  Andrea  usually  copied  from  his  wife,  have 
always  some  resemblance.  Others  may  be  seen  in  Rome  and 
in  Florence,  and  not  a  few  in  Lombardy,  besides  those  noticed 
in  the  catalogues  of  foreign  nations. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  zzxv.  cap.  10. 
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So  nmeli  i^nras  neiited  saooess ;  and  to  write  a  book  on 
the  misfortuaee  of  painten,  as  has  already  been  done  on  those 
of  anthers,  wonld  arwaken  eompaasion  for  the  lot  of  Andrea. 
The  poverty  of  Gonreggio  is  exaggerated,  or  perhafw  nntme  ; 
the  misery  of  Domeniohino  had  a  termination ;  the  Canioei 
were  ill  rewarded,  bst  lived  in  easy  cirDumsfcaaces.     Andrea, 
£rom  his  marriage  with  Lneresa  dd  Fede  nntil  his  death,  was 
almost  alway»  piessed  with  griefs.    In  his  first  edition,  Yasari 
says,  that  he  was  despised  by  his  friends,  and  abandoned  by 
his  employers;  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  this  woman  ; 
that^  the  slave  of  htsr  wiU,  he  left  his  fa^Let  and  mother  t» 
starve ;  that  through  her  arrsganoe  and  violence  none  of  the 
seholars  of  Andrea  eonld  eontinne  lou^  with  him ;  and  ihm 
mnst  have  happened  to  Yasari  himself.    In  the  second  edition 
he  omitted  this  censnre,  either  because  he  repented  of  it,  or 
was  appeased ;  but  did  not  conceal  that  she  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  misfortune  to  her  husband.     He  there  repeated  that 
Andrea  was  invited  to  the  Fiendi  court  by  Francis  I.,  where, 
caressed  and  rewarded,  he  might  have  excited  the  envy  of 
every  artist ;  but  influenced  by  the  womanidk  complaints  o£ 
Lucreria,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  remained  in  his  own. 
country,  in  violation  of  his  faitii  solemnly  pledged  to  that 
monarch.     He  afterwards  repented  and  was  anxious  to  regain 
his  former  situation;   but  his  efforts  were  ineffisctual.     He 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  amid  jealousy  and  domestio 
wretchedness,  until,  infected  with  the  plague,  and  abandoned 
by  his  wife  and  every  other  individaal,  he  died,  in  1530,  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  had  a  veiy  mean 
funeral. 

The  two  who  approximated  most  nearly  to  the  style  of 

-Andrea  were  Marco  Antonio  Francia  Bigi,  as  he  is  named  by 
Baldinucci,  called  also  Francia-bigio,  or  Francia^  as  Yasari 

"^denominates  him,  and  Poritormo.  Francia  was  the  scholar  of 
Albertinelli,  and  then  i^pears  to  have  formed  himself  on  Uie 
best  models  of  the  school ;  and  few  are  commended  so  highly 
by  Yasari  for  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  for  perspective,  for 
the  daily  habit  of  drawing  the  naked  figure,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  of  all  his  performances.     One  of  his  Annunciations  wm 

formerly  in  S.  Pier  Maggiore ;  the  filgures  were  small  and 

highly  finished,  aooonpanied  by  good  architecture,  but  not 
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witboiit  a  degne  of  drjnesfl.  Andrea,  his  friend,  and  the 
aasoeiate  of  hw  stodies,  helped  him  to  a  more  eleva^  style. 
From  a  oompanioo  Francia  became  hie  enthnsiastio  follower ; 
hut,  inferior  in  talents,  he  nerer  attained  the  art  of  represent- 
ing such  sweetnesB  of  disposition,  affection  so  true,  and  grace 
so  nataral.  A  semicireokr  pieee  ^  his,  repieeenting  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Yirgin,  may  be  seen  near  the  works  of  Andrea, 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Nnnriata,  where  we  recognise  him  as 
a  painter  who  songht  to  attain  by  labour  what  the  other 
aeoomplished  by  genius.  This  work  was  ney^r  completed* 
Some  of  ike  monks  haying  nncoyered  it  before  it  was  finished, 
tiie  artist  was  so  offended  that  he  struck  the  work  some  Uows 
with  a  hammer;  and  though  they  preyented  his  defacing  it, 
he  neyer  after  could  be  preyailed  on  to  complete  it,  and  no 
oAer  daied  to  undertake  the  task.  He  was  a  competitor  with 
Andrea  also  in  the  Soalio,  where  he  executed  two  historiea 
Uiat  are  not  much  eclipsed  by  the  pictures  in  their  Ticinitj. 
He  imitated  his  friend  likewise  at  Poggio  a  Oaiano^  in  a  pic- 
ture of  the  return  of  Cicero  from  exile ;  a  work  of  merit, 
tihongh  nerer  finished.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  his  pencil, 
that  it  was  so  often  emf^oyed  in  contending  with  Andrea,  in 
whom  it  awakened  emulation  and  industry,  from  the  fear  of 
being  surpassed. 

Jacopo  Oarmooi,  called  Pontormo,  from  the  place  of  his 
natiyity,  was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  whose  early  productions 
obtained  the  admiration  of  Bafihello  and  Michelangelo.  He 
got  a  few  lessons  from  Yinci,  and  was  afterwards  under  the 
care  of  Albertinelli,  and  Pier  di  Oosimo,  but  finally  became 
the  pupU  of  Andrea.  He  excited  the  jealousy  of  this  master, 
was  induced  by  unhandsome  treatmmit  to  withdraw- from  his 
school,  and  afterwards  became  not  only  the  imitator  of  Andrea, 
but  his  rival.  The  Visitation  in  the  cloister  of  the  Ser\i,  tbe 
picture  of  several  saints  at  S.  Michelino,  the  two  pictures  of 
the  History  of  Joseph,  represented  in  minute  figures,  in  an 
apartment  of  the  ducal  gallery,  shew  that  he  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  master,  and  that  congeniality  of  talent  led  him 
into  a  similar  path.  I  use  the  term  similar ;  for  he  is  not 
a  copyist,  like  tiiose  who  borrow  heads  or  whole  figures,  l»iit 
invariably  retains  originality.  I  saw  one  of  his  Holy  Families 
in  the  i>osBes8ioB  of  the  Marquis  Cerbone  Pucci,  along  with 
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others  by  Baccio,  by  Boeso,  and  Andrea :  tbe  picture  by  Poiii* 
tormo  vied  with  them  all ;  yet  was  sufficiently  eharacterisiic 

He  had  a  certain  singularity  of  disposition,  and  readily 
abandoned  one  style  to  try  a  better ;  bnt  he  was  often  unsiio^ 
eeseful ;  as  likewise  happened  to  Nappi,  of  Milan  ;  to  Saochi, 
of  Rome ;  and  to  every  other  artist  who  has  made  this  attempt 
at  an  age  too  advanced  for  a  change  of  manner.  The  Car- 
thusian monastery  at  Florence  has  some  of  his  works,  from 
which  connoisseurs  have  inferred  the  three  styles  attributed  to 
him.  The  first  is  correct  in  design,  vigorous  in  colouring,  and 
approaches  the  manner  of  Andrea.  In  the  second  the  draw- 
ing is  good,  but  the  colouring  somewhat  languid ;  and  this 
style  became  the  model  for  Bronzino  and  the  artists  of  the 
succeeding  epoch.  The  third  is  a  close  imitation  of  Albert 
Durer  in  the  composition,  in  the  heads  and  draperies ;  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  so  promising  an  outset  It  is  difficult  to  find 
specimens  of  Pontormo  in  this  style,  except  some  histories  of 
tEe  Passion,  which  he  servilely  copied  from  the  prints  of 
Albert  Durer,  for  the  cloister  of  that  monastery,  where  he 
trifled  away  several  years.  We  might  perhaps  notice  a  fourth 
manner,  had  the  Deluge  and  Last  Judgment,  on  which  he 
spent  eleven  years  at  S.  Lorenzo,  still  existed ;  but  this  last 
performance,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  every  artist,  was  white- 
washed. Here  he  attempted  to  imitate  Michehingelo,  and  to 
afibrd  a  model  of  the  anatomical  style,  which  at  this  time 
began  to  be  extolled  at  Florence :  but  he  taught  us  a  difierent 
lesson,  and  only  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  an  old  man 
ought  not  to  become  the  votary  of  fashion. 

Andrea  pursued  the  custom  of  Rafiaello  aud  other  artists 
of  that  age,  in  conducting  his  works  with  the  assistance  of 
painters  experienced  in  his  style,  whether  friends  or  scholars  ; 
a  remark  not  useless  to  those  who  trace  in  his  pictures  the 
labours  of  another  pencil.  It  is  known  that  he  gave  Pon- 
.  tormo  some  pieces  to  finish,  and  retained  one  Jacone,  and  a 
»  Domenico  Puligo ;  two  individuals  who  possessed  a  natural 
turn  for  painting,  ready  to  try  every  species  of  imitation,  and 
more  desirous  of  recreation  than  of  fame.  The  fii/^ade  of  the 
Buondelmonte  palace,  at  S.  Trinitak,  by  the  former,  waa  highly 
extolled.  It  was  in  chiaroscuro ;  the  drawing,  in  which  ho 
excelled,  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  whole  conducted  in  the 
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sianner  of  Andrea.  He  also  executed  eome  oil-pictures  at 
Gortona,  mnch  commended  bj  Vasari.  Domenico  Puligo  was 
icw  d:iiled  in  design  than  in  colouring :  his  tints  were  sweet, 
harmonious,  and  clear,  but  he  aimed  at  covering  the  outline, 
to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  perfect  accuracy.  By 
this  mark  he  is  sometimes  recognised  in  Madonnas  and  in 
eabinet  pictures,  which  having  been  perhaps  designed  by 
Andrea,  at  first  sight  pass  for  the  work  of  that  master. 
Domenico  Conti  was  likewise  intimate  with  Andrea,  was  his 
scholar  and  the  heir  to  his  drawings ;  and  that  gifjat  artist  was 
faonoared  with  a  tomb  and  epitaph  designed  by  Conti,  in  the 
vicinity  of  hb  own  immortal  works  in  the  Nnnziata.  Ex- 
cepting this  circumstance,  Yasari  notices  nothing  praisewor- 
thy in  Conti,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  no  more  notice  of  him. 
He  gives  a  more  &vourable  opinion  of  Pierfranoesco  di . 
Jaoopo  di  8andro,  on  account  of  his  three  pictures  in  tho 
church  of  S.  Spirito.  He  makes  honourable  mention  of 
two  other  artists,  who  lived  long  in  France,  viz.  Nannocdo 
and  Andrea  Sguauella,  who  retained  a  similarity  to  the  style  - 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  It  is  not  our  prefpnt  business  to  notice 
those  who  abandoned  it;  for  in  this  work  it  is  my  wish  to 
keep  sight  rather  of  the  different  styles  than  of  the  masters. 

The  fine  copies  that  so  often  pass  for  originals,  in  Florence 
and  other  places,  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the  above-men- 
tioned artists ;  nor  does  it  seem  credible  that  Andrea  copied 
so  closely  his  own  inventions,  and  reduced  them  from  the 
great  to  the  small  dimensions.  I  have  seen  one  of  his  Holy 
Families,  in  which  S.  Elisabeth  appears,  in  ten  or  twelve  coJ- 
kctions;  and  other  pictures  in  private  houses.  I  found  the 
S.  Lorenio  surrounded  by  other  saints,  at  the  Pitti  palace,  in 
the  Albani  gallery ;  the  Visitation,  in  the  Giustiniani  palace  • 
the  Birth  of  our  Lady,  in  the  convent  of  the  Servi,  in  pos^ 
session  of  Sig.  Pirri,  at  Rome :  aU  these  are  beautiful  pictures 
all  on  small  panels,  all  of  the  old  school,  and  all  believed  the 
work  of  Andrea.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  best  of 
these  were  at  least  painted  in  his  studio,  and  retouched  by 
him,  a  practice  adopted  by  Titiano,  and  even  by  Raffaello 

Rosso,  who  contended  in  the  doistere  of  the  Nnnziata  with 
the  best  masters,  and  appears  in  his  Assumption  to  have  aimed 
at  a  work  not  so  mnch  superior  in  beauty  as  in  size  to  th^ 
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prodnotions  of  oilier  artists,  is  among  ihe  gxeaiest  painien  of 
his  school.  Endowed  with  a  creative  fuioj,  he  disdained  to 
follow  any  of  his  eountrjmen  or  strangera.  We  reoognise 
mach  originalitj  in  his  style :  his  heads  are  more  spirited,  his 
head-dresses  and  ornaments  more  tasteful,  his  oolonring  mote 
Jirely,  his  distribution  of  light  and  shade  broader,  and  his 
penoiliiog  more  firm  and  free,  than  had  been  hitherto  seen  in 
Florence.  He  appears  in  short  to  have  introdmoed  into  that 
school  a  peculiar  spirit,  that  would  hare  been  nnexeeptieBable^ 
bad  it  not  been  mingled  with  something  of  eztravagaaoe* 
Thus,  in  tiie  Transfiguration  at  CittH  di  Castello,  instead  of 
the  Apostles  he  introduced  a  band  of  gypsies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  picture.  His  picture  in  the  Pitti  palace,  howerer,  is 
far  removed  from'  any  such  fault.  It  exhibits  rarions  saints^ 
grouped  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  that  the  chiaroscnro  of  one 
figure  contributes  to  the  relief  of  another ;  and  it  has  saeh 
beftutifnl  oontrasts  of  colour  and  of  light,  such  energy  of 
drawing  and  of  attitude,  that  it  arrests  attention  by  its  onk 
ginality.  He  likewise  painted  for  the  State :  an  nnfinisbed 
Descent  from  the  Cross  may  be  seen  in  the  oratoiy  of  S.  Carlo, 
in  Yolterra ;  and  another  in  the  church  of  S.  Chiara  at  CittiL 
S.  Bepolcro ;  in  the  cathedral  of  which  there  are  nmny  old 
pictures.  Its  great  merit  consists  in  the  principal  group,  and 
that  twilight,  or  almost  nocturnal  tint,  that  giyes  a  tone  to 
ihe  whole,  sombre,  true,  and  worthy  of  any  Flemish  artist 
The  works  of  this  painter  are  scarce  in  Italy  ;  for  he  went  to 
France  into  the  employment  of  Francis  I.  during  his  best 
time,  and  superintended  the  ornamental  painting  and  plaster 
work  then  going  on  at  Fontaineblean.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  unhappily  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poi- 
son ;  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  building  many  of  his 
works  were  defaced  by  Primaticcio,  who  was  a  rival,  but  not 
a  follower,  as  is  pretended  by  Cellini.*  Thirteen  pictnresi, 
dedicated  to  the  fame  and  actions  of  Francis  I.,  have  escaped. 


.  *  "  Any  eioeUeBoe  ke  pooessed  wbs  stolen  from  tbe  admtnble  i 
of  our  Florratine  painter,  Homo  ;  a  man  truly  of  wonderfU  genius."-** 
OeUtni,  in  his  life,  as  quotedl  by  Baldmuodv  torn.  v.  p.  72.  He  wlio 
writes  thus  of  the  ablest  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  either  was  unacquainted 
with  his  works  in  BolOgna,  and  in  Mantua,  executed  before  he  knew  Rono» 
or,  blinded  hf  party  rage,  was  fincapable  of  appiedatfaig  ^leiB; 
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^mA  we  deteribed  Vf  Abb^  Oirgety  ift  liifl  Menoir  on  tlie 
Roys]  Academy  of  Fnukoe.*  AaKyng  theie  la  tl^  wmarkablo 
one  of  Ignoranee  Bankhed  hj  that  monareb;  a  piotnre  that 
bas  been  thiee  different  timee  engraTed.  He  was  aasisted  in 
ifaoee  works  hj  sereral  artistfl^  amongst  wbom  were  three 
Florentine  painters,  Domenieo  del  Barkneri,  Baftolommeo 
Miniati,  and  Lnca  Penni,  the  brother  of  that  GKanfrancesco, 
called  II  Fattore  in  the  school  of  RaiMk. 

RidoUb  di  Domenieo  Qhirkndato  lost  his  iOher  in  his  in- 
tmej;  bnt  was  so  well  initiaied  in  the  art,  first  hj  his 
paternal  nncle  DaTide,  and  afterwards  by  Frate,  that  when 
Roiaello  d'  Urbino  came  to  Florence)  he  became  his  admirer 
and  his  friend.  On  his  departnre  from  that  city  he  left  with 
bim  a  Madonna,  intended  for  Sien%  that  it  might  be  com- 
^ted  bjr  him;  and  bating  soon  alter  gone  to  Rome,  he 
inrited  him  to  assist  in  the  decorations  of  the  Yatban.  Ri-^ 
dolib  declined  this,  unfortaDately  for  his  own  name,  which 
migfai  thus  hare  riTalled  that  of  Giolio  Romano.  He  nn~ 
•doabtedlj  possessed  a  facility,  el^gpEtnce,  and  yiracity  of 
manner,  to  enable  him  to  follow  closely  the  style  of  his 
friend.  That  he  was  ambitions  of  imitating  hun,  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  pictures  in  his  early  manner,  preserved  in  the 
obnrch  of  S.  Jacopo  di  RipoU,  and  in  8.  CKrokmo,  that  bear 
mime  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  Perngmo,  like  the  early 
prodaetions  of  Raffaello.  His  taste  is  dmjj^yed  to  more  ad« 
yaatage  in  two  pictnres,  filled  with  mamy  moderate-sixed 
figures,  whidi  were  transferred  £rom  the  Academy  of  Design 
to  the  Ro^vml  Gallery.  They  represent  two  stories  of  S. 
JSenobi,  and  perhaps  approach  nearer  to  the  two  pictnres  by 
Pintnricchio,  in  tiie  ci^edral  of  Sien%  that  were  painted 
nnder  the  direction,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  Rafiaello, 
iban  to  any  other  model ;  with  this  exception,  that  they  re- 
tain more  toacee  of  the  old  school.  We  may  remark,  in  the 
pictures  of  Ridolfo,  some  figures  strikingly  like  those  of 
Raffaello ;  and  in  the  whole  there  appears  a  composition,  an 
expresabn,  and  skill  m  improving  nature  to  the  standard  of 
ideal  beanty,  apporontly  prooeeding from  principles  conform- 
able to  the  maxima  of  that  great  master.    That  he  did  not 
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afterwards  perfect  them,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  not  baring 
seen  the  best  productions  of  his  friend^  and  to  his  study  of 
the  art  having  been  retarded  bj  his  commercial  pursuits. 

On  modernizing  his  manner,  and  bj  this  means  obtaining 
reputation,  he  aimed  at  nothing  further ;  and  continued  to 
study  painting  rather  as  an  amusement  than  as  a  profession. 
He  assembled  round  him  artists  of  every  description,  and 
disdained  not  to  impart  advice  to  painters  of  ensigns,  of  fur- 
niture, or  of  scenes ;  still  less  to  those  who  executed  pictures 
for  cabinets  or  churches.  Many  such  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  mentioned  in  history 
either  as  his  pupils  or  his  companions.  The  following  is  a 
brief  catalogue  of  them.  Michele  di  Ridolfo  assumed  his 
name;  because,  on  passing  from  the  schools  of  Credi  and 
Sogliani  into  that  of  Ridolfo,  he  was  treated  not  so  much  as 
a  companion  as  a  son,  till  the  death  of  Ghirlandaio.  They 
painted  many  pictures  conjointly,  which  always  pass  under 
their  name ;  and  of  this  number  is  the  S.  Anne  of  Cittdk  di 
Castello;  an  exquisite  picture,  both  for  elegance  of  design 
and  a  peculiar  fulness  of  colouring.  Michele  was  particularly 
eminent  in  this  department,  which  he  diligently  studied  in 
his  own  works,  and  employed  in  his  fresco  pictures  over 
several  of  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and  he  was  selected  by 
Yasari  as  the  companion  of  his  labours.  Mariano  da  Pescia 
must  have  been  much  esteemed  by  Ridolfo ;  for  when  this 
master  painted  the  frescos  in  the  state  chapel  of  the  Old 
Palace,  a  work  which  gained  him  high  honour,  he  wished  the 
smaller  pieces  to  be  painted  by  Mariano.  There  is  a  Holy 
Family  in  that  place,  in  a  firm  but  agreeable  style :  it  b  tlia 
only  remaining  production  of  this  artist,  who  died  young. 
He  was  of  the  Gratiadei  family ;  a  piece  of  information  for 
which,  with  various  others,  £  am  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
his  fellow-citizen  Sig.  Innocenzio  Ansaldi,  an  able  writer^ 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  art 
Carlo  Portelli  i!a  Lore  in  Yaldamo,  proceeded  from  the  same 
school.  He  painted  much  in  the  City,  and  sometimes  with 
little  harmony ;  yet  the  testimony  of  Yasan,  and  the  picture 
of  S.  Romulus,  which  remains  at  the  Santa,  demonstrate  hi^ 
ability.  Of  Antonio  del  Cerajuolo,  little  remains  to  com- 
memorate the  painter  but  the  name.    Mirabello  da  Salinoomo^ 
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irbo  W1LS  employed  oif  the  funeral  obeeqniee  of  Bonamioti, 
devoted  himself  to  cabinet  pictares ;  and  an  Annunciation, 
with  hia  name,  and  the  date  of  1565,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Baldovinetti  family.  It  would  be  tiresome  to 
follow  Vasari,  who,  in  several  passages  of  his  history,  men- 
tions artists  now  sunk  into  oblivion,  that  might  have  found  a 
place  here.  I  close  the  list  with  two  illustrious  names,  Perino  - 
del  Vaga,  already  noticed,  but  afterwards  to  be  more  fre- 
aoently  mentioned ;  and  Toto  del  Nunsiata,  reckoned  by  the  - 
English  the  best  of  the  Italian  artists,  who  in  that  century 
visited  their  island,  though  almost  unknown  among  us.* 
He  was  the  son  of  an  obscure  artist,  but  obtained  celebrity ; 
and  Perino  himself  had  not  a  more  formidable  rival  in  the 
sehoolof  Ridolfo. 

This  glorious  epoch  was  not  deficient  in  good  landscape 
painters;  although  the  art  of  landscape  painting  without 
%ures  was  not  yet  in  great  repute.  Vasari  highly  praises 
in  this  line  one  Antonio  di  Donnino  Mazzieri,  a  scholar  of 
Franciabigio,  a  bold  designer,  and  a  man  of  great  invention 
in  representing  horses,  and  in  landscape. 

The  grotesque  came  into  fashion  through  the  eflbrts  of 
Morto  da  Feltro  and  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Both  artists  were 
settled  at  Florence,  and  there  painted  ;  especially  the  second, 
who  decorated  the  palace  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  the 
chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Andrea,  called  di  Co-  ^ 
simo,  because  he  wae  the  scholar  of  Rooselli,  learnt  this  art 
from  Morto,t  and  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Fcltrini,  or 

*  Abont  the  time  when  Micbele  taught,  there  resided  in  Spain  ono  . 
ToBunaso  Fiorentino ;  one  of  whoae  portraits  is  meuticned  hj  the  Sig. 
Ab.  Conca  (torn.  i.  p.  90),  belonging  to  the  royal  pdace  at  Madrid. 
In  the  dacal  palace  of  Alva,  there  are  also  galleries  of  grotesques,  where 
we  read  the  name  of  Tommaso  Fiorentino,  the  aathor,  to  which  is  added 
(torn.  ii.  p.  362),  *'  The  name  of  this  professor  of  the  art  is  q«iite  new  to 
ne ;  in  his  grotesques  we  meet  with  the  exact  style  of  the  sons  of  Ber- 
gamasco,  &c."  I  hardly  know  how  the  name  can  appear  new  to  the 
Ab.  Conca,  when  he  had  already  mentioned  it  elsewhere ;  nor  how  tba 
composition  of  an  artist,  who  painted  in  1521,  could  resemble  that 
of  others  who  were  still  yoong  in  the  year  1570|  in  which  their  father 
died. 

t  Yasari,  in  his  Life  of  Morto,  says,  that  he  came  to  Florence  in  order 
to  improve  his  skill  in  figures,  in  which  he  was  deficient,  by  studying  tho 
models  of  Viuci  and  of  Michelangelo^     In  despair,  however,  he  returned 
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Srbaps  Feltiino,  bom  Ua  h&iiApaown  ma«t«r.  lb  wurohii 
B  iayention  not  only  oo  waila  bai  on  AmitmiB^  on  iMumem 
and  festire  deooiations:  nbouBding  in  baej,  be  was  tbo 
leader  of  a  taste  eriginating  with  Im^  tad  mneh  imitated  in 
Florence^  His  ornaments  were  more  eopioM  and  rich  than 
those  of  the  ancients;  were  anited  in  a  di&rent  manner,  and 
his  figures  were  adnirablj  adapted  to  them.  Mariotto  and 
Baffaello  Mettidoro  were  his  aesoeiatss ;  bat  do  artist  waa 
more  employed  than  he  in  designing  folif^^e  for  bxoeades  oa 
cloth,  or  in  ornamental  painting.  Pier  di  Gosimo^  and 
Baohiacca,  or  Bachicca,  were  very  eminent  in  the  grotesque ; 
of  whom,  with  others  who  began  the  study  about  the  eml  of 
the  first  Epoch,  I  haye  already  treated,  among  the  old  ma»* 
ters :  but  none  of  them  modernized  more  than  the  latter,  who 
was  usually  employed  on  small  subjeots»  particularly  on  the 
furniture  of  priya^  houses,  and  on  small  pictures,  many  of 
which  were  sent  to  England.  About  the  time  of  his  decease 
he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  Cosmo.  He  drew  most  ele- 
gant  small  historical  designs  for  tapestry  and  beds,  which 
were  executed  by  his  brother  Antonio,  an  embroidem  whom 
Yarchi  commends ;  and  by  Gio  Boasi,  and  Ificoolo  Fism- 
miughi,  who  introduced  the  art  of  tapestry  weaying  into 
Florence.*  His  best  work  was  a  cabinet,  which  he  orna- 
mented divinely,  says  Yasari,  with  flowers  and  birds  in  oil- 
colours. 

Perspectiye  was- not  cultiyated  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  except  so  far  as  subservient  to  historical  paintiug, 
and  in  this  department  the  Yenetian  and  Lombard  masters 

to  bis  grotesques.  Now  I  shill  elsewhere  produce  an  uasdited  documeat, 
•hewiiu;  his  abilitj  in  figure-painting,  whieh  I  should  not  bare  ooossioii 
to  do  if  the  beantifiU  portrait  of  Morto,  in  the  Rojal  Gallery  at  Florence, 
was,  as  is  oonjectured,  by  his  hand.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  the  likeness  of  an  unknown  person,  who,  as  I  bAve  seen  in  other  por- 
traits, caused  himself  to  be  drawn  with  a  finger  pointing  to  a  death's  head, 
in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  but  in  this  picture  the  head  has 
been  capriciously  interpreted  as  a  8ymm>l  of  the  name  of  Morto,  and  ths 
painting  given  as  the  portrait  and  work  of  the  Feltrese ;  of  whom  Yasari 
gives  a  very  different  one.  t 

*  They  wrought  from  the  designs  of  Pontormoi  and  still  more  thoae  eC 
Bronzino.  Iliey  also  wrought  for  the  duke  of  Perran  aftor  the  designs 
of  Giulio  Romano,  published  by  Gio.  Battists  Maataaao,  anoag  his 
prints. 
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ireieiioleMeiiiiaeiitihMithoseofFlomiioeorofBome.  After 
tbis  period,  artists  beg»ii  to  Tepreaent  archer  eolonBadea,  poi^ 
tieos,  and  every  other  kind  of  arohiteotvie,  in  piotnrei  appro* 
priated  to  eneh  snlHeota,  to  the  great  oraament  of  the  theatres, 
and  of  religious  and  conTiTial  feetivitiear  One  of  the  first  who 
deroted  himself  to  this  stndy  was  Bastiaao  di  Sangallo,  the  . 
nephew  of  Oiuliano^  and  of  Antonio,  and  the  brother  of  another 
Antonio,  all  of  whom  ware  eminent  in  arohiteetnre.  He  got 
the  surname  of  ArietotSe,  from  bis  dieqnintione  on  anatomy,  or 
on  perspeotiTe,  aooompanied  by  a  eertain  philoeophio  authority 
and  ingenuity.  He  acquired  the  prineiplea  of  his  art  from 
Pietro  Pemgmo,  bat  he  soon  abandoned  his  aehool,  to  adopt  a 
more  modem  st^.  He  exercised  himself  for  soTerai  years  in 
painting  figures;  he  oopied  some  subjects  after  his  friends 
Hiohelangelo  and  Baffaello;  and,  aided  by  tiie  advice  of 
Andrea  and  Bidolfo,  he  produced  not  a  few  Madonnas  and 
other  pietures  of  his  own  composition :  but  not  possessiDg 
inrention  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  latteriy  dedicated  his  at« 
tention  wholly  to  perspective,  in  which  he  was  initiated  by 
Bxamante ;  and  exercised  it  during  this  epooh,  when  Florenoe 
abounded  with  grand  funeral  obsequies  and  public  festiyities. 
Of  these,  the  most  memorable  were  those  instituted  on  tho 
election  of  Leo  X.  in  1518,  and  on  his  visit  to  Florence  in 
1515.  He  had  in  his  train  Michelangelo,  Rafiaello,  and 
other  professors  ci  the  art,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  facade 
of  the  church  of  8.  Lorenio,  and  other  works  which  ho 
meditated.  His  court  added  pomp  to  every  spectacle ;  and 
Florenoe  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  dty.  Arches  were  erected 
in  the  streets  by  Oranacci  and  Boaso ;  temples  or  new  facades 
were  designed  by  Antonio  da  San  GaUo,  and  Jaoopo  Sanso- 
vino  *,  diiaroscuroB  w^e  prepared  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  gro- 
tesques by  Feltrino;  basso-relievos,  statues,  and  colossal 
figures,  by  Sansoyino  above  mentioned,  by  Rustici,  and  Ban- 
dinelli ;  GhirUmdaio,  Pontormo,  Franciabigio,  and  Ubertini, 
adorned  with  exquisite  taste  the  residence  of  the  pontiff.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  meaner  artists,  although  in  another  ago 
even  these  would  not  have  been  classed  with  the  vulgar  herd, 
but  have  obtained  distinction :  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing  that  this  emulation  of  genius,  this  display  of  the 
ine  arts^  in  short  this  auq»icious  period,  snfiloed  to  confer  on 
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Floience  the  hating  appellation  of  another  Athens ;  on  Leo 
the  name  of  another  Pericles  or  Angastus. 

Spectacles  of  this  sort  became  afterwards  more  common  to 
the  citizens ;  for  the  Medici,  on  commencing  their  domination 
over  a  people  whom  they  iaured^  affected  popularity,  like  the- 
Roman  Cesars,  by  promoting  public  hilarity.  Hence,  not 
only  on  extraordinary  ooeaffions,  such  as  the  elevation  of 
Clement  YII.  to  the  papal  chair,  of  Alexander,  and  of  Cosmo 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  their  country,  on  the  marriage  of 
tlie  latter,  on  that  of  Ginliano  and  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Charles  V. ;  not  only  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  frequently  at  other  times,  they  instituted  touma- 
mentB,  masquerades,  and  representations,  of  which  the  deco- 
i^tions  were  magnificent,  such  as  cars,  robes,  and  scenery. 
In  this  improved  state  of  every  thing  conducive  to  exquisite 
embellishment,  industry  became  excited,  and  the  number  of 
painters  and  ornamental  artists  increased.  Aristotile,  to  re* 
turn  to  him,  was  always  much  employed ;  his  perspectives 
were  in  great  request  in  public  places;  his  scenes  in  the 
theatre :  the  populace,  nnaocustomed  to  those  ocukr  decep- 
tions, were  astonished ;  and  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  they 
could  ascend  the  steps,  enter  the  edifices,  and  approadi  the 
balconies  and  windows  in  the  pictures.  The  long  life  of 
Aristotile,  coeval  with  the  best  epoch  of  painting,  permitted 
him  to  serve  the  ruliug  family  and  his  country,  until  his  old 
age,  when  Salviati  and  Bronzino  began  to  be  preferred  to 
him.     He  died  in  1551. 

While  the  city  of  Florence  acquired  so  much  glory  by  the 
genius  of  her  artists,  the  other  parts  of  the  state  afforded 
materials  for  future  history,  chiefly  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Roman  school.  This  happened  more  especially  afler 
1527,  when  the  sack  of  Rome  dispersed  the  school  of 
Raffaello  and  its  young  branches.  Giulio  Romano  trained 
Benedetto  Pagni  at  Pescia,  who  ought  to  be  noticed  among 
the  assistants  of  his  master  at  Mantua.  If  we  credit  some 
late  writers,  his  native  place  possesses  many  of  his  works : 
bat  I  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Sig.  AnsaldL,  in  refusing  to 
admit  any  of  them  as  genuine,  except  the  fa9ade  of  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Pagni  family,  now  injured  by  time,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Marriage  of  Cana  in  the  Collegiate  churchy  which 
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ia  not  bis  best  prodaetioii.  Piatoia  is  indebted  to  Gio.  Fran- 
«e80o  Penni,  or  perhaps  to  Fattore,  for  a  respectable  scbolar : 
this  was  lionardoy  an  artist  much  employed  in  Naples  and  in 
JKome,  where  he  was  named  II  Pistoia.  I  find  him  snmamed 
Malatesta  hj  some,  Gnelfo  by  others ;  hat  I  suspect  that  his 
trae  family  name  is  to  be  collected  from  an  inscription  on  an 
Annonoiation  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  canons  of  Lucca, 
which  runs  thus,  Leonardtu  Gratia  PUtorieniU.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Sig.  T.  F.  Bernard!  above  mentioned  for  this  fact  t 
and  the  picture  is  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  Raffaello.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  single  trace  of  Lionardo  remaining 
in  his  natiye  place :  at  the  village  of  Gnidi,  in  the  diocese  ot 
Pistoia,  one  of  his  pictures  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  S. 
Peter,  where  the  titular,  and  three  other  saints,  stand  around 
the  throne  of  the  Virgin.*  Sebastiano  Vini  came  ^om  Ye- 
arena,  in  I  know  not  what  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  enrolled  among  the  citixens  of  Pistoia.  His  reputation 
ind  his  pictures  did  honour  to  the  country  that  adopted  him. 
'  fie  left  many  works  both  in  oil  and  fresco ;  but  his  most  ex- 
traordinary production  was  in  the  suppressed  church  of  8. 
Desiderio.  The  fa9ade  over  the  great  altar  was  storied  with 
the  crucifixion  of  the  ten  thousand  martyrs,  a  work  abound- 
ing in  figures  and  invention.  I  have  noticed  the  younger 
Zaochiaof  Lucca,  who  belongs  to  this  epoch,  in  the  preceding 
one,  that  I  might  not  separate  the  father  and  the  son.  I  am 
Qnai>le  to  find  any  other  artists  sufficiently  worthy  of  record 
in  this  district  of  Tuscany. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  it  we  may  turn  our  eyes  to  Cortona, 
juid  notice  two  good  artists.    The  one  was  Francesco  Signer- 

*  A  cimilar  oompotitioD  is  to  be  seen  in  an  altar-piece  in  the  cathedra! 
4>r  Volterra.  It  it  inscribed,  Opus  Leonardi  Pittorietu.  an,  151 6.  This, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  paned  over.'  oa  aocoant  of  ao  historical  doubt 
started  by  the  CaTalier  Tolomei,  whether  there  floorished,  at  the  same 
period,  two  Lionardi  da  Pistoja ;  thns  insinaating  they  were  of  different 
faaauHieB.  And  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  painter  of  the  piece 
in  Volterra  was  not  Qrasia,  at  Naples,  probably,  somamed  Gnelfo  ;  since 
his  master  Penni,  if  we  are  to  believe  Vasari,  was  in  that  year,  1516, 
still  the  scholar  and  assistant  of  Raffaello ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  he  educated  a  pupil  of  so  much  merit.  The  Lionardo,  there- 
foTty  who  painted  hi  Volterra,  must  have  been  some  other  of  more  pro- 
£cieDcj^« 
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elli,  the  nephew  of  Luca,  who,  thongh  ikanetaoed  b j  TanLr^ 
shews  himoBlf  a  pointer  worthy  of  pnase,  hy  a  oirottkur  pie* 
tore  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  eity,  whaeh  was  ezeonted  for 
the  oonncil-hali,  in  1 320 ;  after  whioh  period  he  lived  at  leait 
*-  fortj  years.  The  other  was  Tommaso  Pspareilo,  or  Papaeello, 
both  whieh  nanes  are  given  him  bj  Yasari,  whm  writing  of 
Us  two  masters,  Ca^rali  and  Ginlio  Bomaae.  He  assisted 
them  both ;  bnt  I  can  diseover  no  traoe  of  any  work  wholly 
his  own. 

Borgo,  afterwardB  named  Oitt^  San  Sepolcro,  eonld  then 
boast  its  Baffoeilo,  commonly  called  Raffaellino  dal  Colle, 
bom  at  a  small  place  a  few  miles  from  Borgo.  He  is  reckoned 
among  the  disaples  of  Baiaello ;  but  rather  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Oiulio,  whose  pnpil,  dependant,  or  assistant  in  his 
labours  %t  Borne,  and  in  the  T9  at  Mantna,  he  is  considered 
by  YasarL  It  is  singular  that  he  did  not  write  a  separata 
life  of  this  artist ;  Irat  assigns  him  scanty  praise  in  a  few 
scattered  anecdotes.  His  merit  is  bot  little  known  to  the 
public,  as  he  painted  for  the  most  part  in  his  native  place,  or  ' 
the  neighbouring  cities ;  and  I  am  able  to  add  to  the  catalogue 
of  his  pictares  from  having  seen  them.  He  has  two  pictures 
at  Cittik  San  Sepolero,  his  only  works  specified  by  Yasari* 
One  represents  the  Bemrrection  of  our  Saviour,  who,  full  of 
majesty,  regards  the  soldiers  around  the  sepulchre  with  an  air 
of  displeasure,  which  fills  them  with  terror.  This  very 
spirited  picture  is  in  the  church  of  8.  Bocco,  and  is  repeated 
in  the  cathedral.  The  other,  which  is  in  the  Osservanti  of  8* 
Francis,  represents  the  Assumption  of  the  Yirffin ;  a  piece 
agreeable  both  in  colouring  and  design,  but  its  valae  is  dimi-» 
nished  by  a  figure  I  am  unable  to  explain,  drawn  at  one  side 
ol  it  by  another  hand.  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  the 
church  of  the  Conventual  friars,  at  CitUl  di  Castello,  where 
ereat  beauty  is  joined  to  the  highest  possible  finish,  but  it 
kses  something  of  its  efiect  by  standing  opposite  to  a  fine 
picture  by  Yosari,  which  throws  it  strongly  into  the  idiade. 
An  entombing  of  Christ  by  Baffaellino  is  in  the  Servi ;  a 
very  beautiful  picture,  but  the  colouring  is  less  firm;  and 
there  is  another  of  his  works  at  S.  Angelo  with  S.  Michael, 
and  8.  Sebastian,  who  humbly  presents  an  arrow,  a  type  ox 
his  martyrdom,  to  the  infant  Jesus  and  the  Yirgin.  In  this 
the  composition  is  simple  but  graceful  in  every  part     A  pio- 
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tiiTe<if  007  Ladj^  witk  S.  Sftbafitiiin,  &  Boeoo»  aad  a  canwiiioi 
lyishop,  psiated  in  a  siiuilar  6tjle^  is  to  be  seen  in  Uie  churoli 
of  Sb  Fntncis  of  Cagli ;  in  it  the  figorea  and  tlio  lamUeapo 
mncli  reflemUe  tbe  manner  of  Baffii9lla  Hii  Apoatios  in  the 
Bacnstj  of  the  cathedral  of  Urbino  are  noble  figoiee,  draped 
in  a  grand  style,  in  small  oblong  piotares,  firmly  ooloared. 
The  Olivet  monks  of  Qubbio  have  in  one  of  their  chapels  a 
Nativity  by  Baffaellino,  and  two  pieoes  from  the  history  d 
8.  Benedicti  painted  in  fresco,  in  which  he  was,  I  belleTe, 
assisted  by  his  scholars.  The  former  is  certainly  superior  to 
the  two  last,  although  he  hsjs  introdneed  in  them  real  portraits, 
finely  conceived  aicbitectare,  and  added  a  fignre  of  Yirtoe  in 
the  upper  part,  that  seems  a  sister  of  the  Sybils  of  Rafiaello. 
He  also  painted,  in  the  castle  of  Perugia,  and  in  the  Im- 
p&rimU  of  Peearo»  a  villa  of  tbe  dake  of  Urbino,  to  wkom  he 
afforded  more  satisfaction  than  the  two  DossL  After  having 
assisted  Baffaello  and  Qiulio,  he  disdained  not  to  paint  alfcev 
the  designs  of  less  eminent  artists.  On  the  arrival  of  Oharles 
y.  at  Florence,  in  1536,  he  assisted  Yasari,  who  was  one  of 
tiie  decorators ;  and  he  painted  cartoons  alier  the  designs  of 
Bronzino,  for  Uie  tapestry  of  Cosmo  I. ;  after  which  period  I 
do  not  find  him  mentioned.  Another  instance  of  his  diffidenoe 
is  the  following :  on  the  arrival  of  Bosso  at  San  Sepolcns 
Baffaellino^  out  of  respect  to  that  artist^  gave  np  to  him  an 
order  for  a  picture  which  he  was  to  have  executed ;  a  rare 
Instance  among  painters,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  kindly 
those  artists  only,  who  come  merelv  to  see  a  city,  and  imme- 
diately leave  it  He  kept  a  school  at  San  Sepdoro,  whence 
proceeded  Qherardi,  Yecchi,  and  other  artists,  some  of  whom^ 
perhaps,  surpassed  him  in  genius ;  but  they  did  not  equal 
him  in  grace,  nor  in  high  finish. 

About  this  time  many  artists  flourished  in  Arezso,  but  of 
these  two  only  are  praised  by  Yasari,  who  is  not  sparing  in 
his  conunendations  of  the  l^orentines,  as  I  have  remarked^ 
but  deals  them  scantily  to  his  own  townsmen.  Oiovanoi  . 
Antonio,  the  son  of  Matteo  Lappoli,  was  the  schdar  of  Pont 
tormo,  and  the  friend  of  Perino  and  of  Rosso,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  Tuscany,  and  whose  style  he  emulated  in  Rome. 
He  was  more  emplo3red  in  painting  for  private  houses  than 
for  churches.     Guglielmo^  sumamed  Da  Maroilla,  by  Yasari, 
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a  foreigner  bj  birth,  became  a  citizen  of  Arezzo  from  inclU 
nation  and  long  residence ;  he  was  dear  to  the  citizens,  who 
afforded  him  the  means  of  enjoying  life,  and  grateful  to  the 
city,  where  he  left  most  beantifnl  monumente  of  his  genias. 
He  had  been  a  Dominican  in  his  own  country ;  he  became  a 
secular  priest  on  arriying  in  Italy ;  and  at  Arezzo  he  waa 
called  the  Prior.     He  was  an  excellent  painter  on  glass,  and, 
on  this  account,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one  Claude,  a 
Frenchman,  to  execute  windows  for  Julius  II. :  but  he  also 
employed  himself  in  fresco.     He  studied  design  in  Italy,  and 
80  improved  in  that  art,  that  his  works  at  Rome  seem  designs 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  Aretine  ones  appear  the 
work  of  a  modem.     He  painted  some  ceilings  and  arches  in 
the  cathedral,  with  scriptural  subjects  in  fresco.     In  design 
he  followed  Michelangelo,  as  nearly  as  he  could ;  but  his  co- 
louring was  not  firm.     His  paintings  on  glass  are  quite  in  a 
different  style ;  there,  to  very  good  drawing,  and  unoommon 
expression,  he  joined  tints  that  partake  of  the  emerald,  the 
mby,  and  of  oriental  sapphire,  and  which,  when  illuminated 
by  Uie  sun,  exhibit  all  the  brilliance  of  the  rainbow.     In 
Arezzo,  there  are  so  many  windows  of  this  glass  at  the  ca- 
thedral, at  S.  Francis,  and  at  many  other  churches,  that  they 
might  excite  the  envy  of  much  larger  cities.     They  are  so 
finely  wrought  with  subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
other  scriptural  histories,  that  they  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  perfection  of  the  art.     The  Vocation  of  S.  Matthew,  in 
a  window  of  the  cathedral,  is  highly  praised  by  Vasari ;  it 
exhibits  '^  perspectives  of  temples  and  flights  of  steps,  figures 
00  finely  composed,  landscapes  so  well  executed,  that  one  can 
hardly  imagine  they  were  glaj9S,  but  something  sent  down 
from  Heaven  for  the  delight  of  mankind." 

This  place  and  period  remind  me,  that  before  I  pass  on  to 
another  epoch,  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  in- 
vention of  painting  on  glass,  which  was  ancieutly  likewise 
styled  Mosaic,  because  it  was  composed  of  pieces  of  different 
coloured  glass,  connected  by  lead,  which  represented  the 
shadows.  We  may  observe  glass  windows  that  emulate  well 
composed  pictures  on  canvas  or  on  panel;  and  this  art  is 
treated  of  by  Tasari  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  tho  in- 
troduction to  his  work.     From  the  preface  to  the  treatise  De 
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0mni  Seientid  ArtU  Pingendi,  by  Theophilos  the  Monk,  I  find 
that  France  was  celebrated  for  this  art  bejond  any  other 
country  ;*  and  there  the  art  seems  to  have  been  inyariably 
cultivated,  and  brought  by  degrees  to  perfection.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  revival  of  painting,  the  Italians  wrought 
windows  with  different  coloured  glasses,  as  is  remarked  by  P. 
Angeli  in  his  description  of  the  churches  of  Assisi,  where  the 
most  ancient  specimens  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  chnrch  like- 
wise of  the  Franciscan  friars  at  Venice,  we  find  that  one 
Frater  TheotoniuSy  a  German,  worked  in  tapestry  and  glass 
windows,  and  was  imitated  by  Marco,  a  painter,  who  lived  in 
the  year  1335«t  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  such  win- 
dows over  the  altars  supplied  the  place  of  sacred  paintings  in 
churches;  Christian  congregations,  in  lifting  np  their  eyes, 
there  sought  the  resemblance  of  what  ^'  they  hoped  some  time 
to  behold  in  the  celestial  paradise ;  cho  ancor  Itash.  nel  ciel 
redere  spera,"  and  they  often  addressed  their  supplications  to 
those  images.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  a 
man  eminent  in  various  arts,  still  further  improved  this,  and 
ornamented  the  oval  windows  of  the  facade  of  the  chnrch  of 
S.  Francis,  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  with  coloured 
glass.  In  a  similar  manner  he  finished  all  the  oval  apertures 
in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  except  that  of  the  Assumption, 
executed  by  Donatello.  The  glass  was  manufactured  at  Flo- 
rence, for  which  purpose  one  Domenico  Livi,  a  native  of 
Chimbasd,  in  the  principality  of  Y olterra,  who  had  learnt  and 
practised  the  art  at  Lubec,  was  invited  to  that  place,  as  is 
proved  by  Baldinnoci  in  his  correction  of  Yasari.:^  From  this 
school  apparently  came  Goro,  and  Bernardo  di  Francesco,  with  : 
that  train  of  Ingesuati,  whose  workmanship,  exhibited  at  8. 
Lorenzo  and  elsewhere,  has  been  much  commended  by  the 

*  **  Hio  mvemes  qvidquid  diversorum  ocdomm  generibiu  et  miztaris 
habet  GnecU  ....  qnidqnid  in  fenestnurojn  varietate  pretiota  diligit 
Fraocia." 

t  Zanetti,  Nuora  Raooolta  deQe  Moneta  e  Zeoche  d'ltalia  (torn.  ir. 
p.  158).  In  thia  work  we  meet  with  a  long  Latin  docnment,  which 
makea  mention  of  a  brother  of  Marco,  named  Paolo,  alao  a  painter ;  qui 
habet  in  cartA  desisoataa  mortem  S.  Frandacit  et  Virginia  glorioae,  aicat 
picte  aont  ad  modam  theutonlcnm  in  pano  (i.  e.  panno)  ad  locnm  minoram 
in  Tarrisio. 

X  Tom.  iii.  p.  25r 
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Florentine  Iiiflionan0.  (See  Moreiii,  part  ti.  p.  41.)  This 
art  afterwards  flourished  at  Areno,  wbefe  it  waa  introduoed 
bj  Parri  Spinelli,  a  scholar  of  Ghiberti.     About  the  same  time 

'  flourished  in  Perugia  P.  D.  Franeesoo,  a  monk  of  Cassino,  not 
merely  a  painter  in  glass,  but  a  master  in  that  city ;  and  some 
conjecture  that  Yannucci  profited  by  his  school,  though  a  com- 
parison of  dates  does  not  fftveur  such  suppodtion.  This  art 
also  flourished  in  Yenioe,  about  147d>  where  one  window  was 

-  executed  after  the  design  of  Bartolommeo  Yivarini,  in  the 
church  of  8.  John  and  S.  Paul ;  another  was  erected  at  Mn- 
fano ;  but  the  art  of  painting  glass  could  not  be  unknown  at 
this  last  place,  where  it  originated. 

It  is  true,  that  in  process  of  time  the  Florentine  and  Yene- 
tian  glass  appeared  to  be  not  snffidiently  truiflparent  for  such 
purposes ;  and  a  preference  was  giyen  to  that  of  Fiance  and 
of  England,  the  deaniess  and  transparency  of  which  was 
better  adapted  for  receiring  the  eoloun^  without  too  mudb 
obscuring  the  light  It  had  this  other  advantage,  that  the 
colours  were  burnt  in  the  glassy  in  the  manner  described  by 
Yasari,  instead  of  being  laid  on  with  gums  or  other  yehicles ; 
hence  ihej  had  greater  brillian^,  and  were  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  injuries  of  time.  This  was  a  Flemish,  or  rather 
a  French  inrention,  and  the  Italians  reoeiyed  it  from  Fiance. 
Bramante  inrited  from  that  country  the  two  artists  above 
mentioned  who,  besides  the  windows  of  the  Yatican  palace, 
that  were  wrought  with  colours  burnt  into  the  glass,  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  sack  of  Rome,  ornamented  two  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  with  tiiose  scriptural  histories  that  yet 
remain  perfectly  brilliant  in  colour,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centaries.  Soon  after  this  Claude  died  at  Rome.  William 
survived  him  many  yeara^  and  from  that  time  continued  to 
reside  in  Arezzo.  He  there  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
capital,  where  one  of  his  painted  guiss  windows  is  preserved 
in  the  Capponi  chapel,  tft  the  church  of  S.  Felicitit ;  and  he 
taught  the  art  to  Pastorino  of  Siena,  who  exercised  it  very 
(Wilfully  in  the  state  saloon  of  the  Yatican,  after  designs  by 
Yaga,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  This  artist  is  reckoned 
the  best  scholar  of  his  master.  Maso  Porro,  Michelangelo 
Urbani,  both  natives  of  Cortona,  and  Batista  Borro  of  Arezso^ 
were  trained  in  the  same  school,  and  were  employed  in  Tuscany 
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and  elflewhere.  In  ornamenting  the  old  palace,  Yasari  availed 
himself  of  the  aasistance  of  two  Flemish  artists,  Walter  and 
CFeorge,  who  wrought  after  his  designs.  Celebrated  equal  to 
any  artist  is  Yalerio  Profondavalle  of  LouTain,  who  settled  at 
Milan  after  the  middle  of  the  edzteenth  century,  a  man  of  fer- 
tile inrention,  and  a  pleasing  colourist  in  fresco,  but  chiefly 
eminent  in  paiuting  on  glass,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lomazzo. 
Orlandi  celebrates  Grerardo  Omerio  Frisio,  and  his  windows 
executed  about  1575,  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Bologna. 
This  art  afterwards  declined,  when  custom,  the  arbiter  of  arts, 
by  excluding  it  from  palaces  and  churches,  caused  it  gradually 
to  be  forgotten. 

Another  method  of  pointing  on  glas^  or  rather  on  crystal, 
-WBB  much  in  tehion  in  the  fault  century,  and  was  employed 
for  ornamenting  mirrors,  oaskets,  and  <^er  furniture  of  the 
chambers  of  the  great  Maralta  and  his  contemponries  painted 
on  crystal  for  such  works  in  the  same  style  that  they  employed 
in  pamting  on  canras ;  and  abore  all  Giordano,  who  taught 
it  to  sereral  pupils.  Among  these,  the  best  was  Carlo  Gajro* 
&lo,  who  was  invited  to  the  oourt  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  to 
practise  this  species  of  painting,*  the  era  of  which  doee  not 
embrace  a  great  number  of  years. 

*  Bdlori,  Tite  de'  Fitteri,  &c.  page  392. 
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^e  Imitaton  of  Michelangelo  Bonarraoti. 

After  the  time  of  the  fire  great  masters,  the  FlorentiDcs  were 
80  rich  in  fine  speoimens  of  art  that  they  had  no  occasion  to 
applj  to  foreign  schools  for  improrement.  Thej  had  onlj  ta 
select  the  best  speoimens  from  the  works  of  natire  artists ; 
grandeur  from  Michelangelo,  grace  from  Andrea,  and  spirit 
from  Rossi ;  thej  oonld  learn  colouring  and  casting  of  drape- 
ries from  Porta,  and  chiaroscnro  from  Vinci.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  assidnously  applied  to  design,  but  to  have 
paid  little  attention  to  other  branches  of  painting.  Even 
in  that  branch,  they  imagined  that  every  thing  was  to  be  found 
in  Bonarruoti ;  and « imitated  him  alone.  Their  choice  waa 
influenced  by  the  celebrity,*  the  success,  and  long  life  of  this 
artist,  who,  having  survived  all  his  eminent  fellow-citizens, 
naturally  recommended  to  employment  the  followers  of  his 
maxims,  and  the  adherents  of  his  manner;  hence  it  has  been 
observed  by  some,  that  Raffaello  lived  too  short  a  time  fur  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts,  Michelangelo  too  long.  But  artists 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  opinion,  or  rather  prophecy  of  Bo- 
narruoti— that  his  style  would  be  productive  of  inept  artists, 
which  has  invariably  been  the  character  of  those  who  have 
imitated  him  without  judgment. 

Tlieir  study  and  constant  practice  have  been  to  design  from 
his  statues :  for  the  cartoon  on  which  so  many  eminent  men 
formed  their  style,  had  already  perished ;  and  his  paintings 

*  "  A.11  painten  leem  to  worship  him  as  their  gnat  maiter,  prince,  and 
god  of  design."  It  is  thus  Monsig.  Claudio  Tolomei  writes  in  a  letter  to 
Apoilonio  Pilareto,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  book.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  arti«ts  of  the  Leonine  uge,  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  passed  in 
the  age  of  Piuji  \l. 
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irere  not  to  be  seen  in  Florence,  but  in  Rome.  Thej  tnuiaferred 
into  their  compositions  that  statue-like  rigidity,  that  strengtk 
of  limb,  and  those  markings  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  mus- 
cles, sererity  of  countenance,  and  positions  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  which  characterised  his  sublimely  awful  stjle ;  but 
without  comprehending  the  principles  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  without  thoroughly  understanding  the  play  of  the  w^ter 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  either  by  inserting  Uiem  in  wrong 
atuations,  or  by  representing  in  the  same  manner  those  in 
action  and  at  rest ;  those  of  a  slender  stripling,  and  of  the  full-- 
grown man.  Contented  with  what  they  imagined  grandeur  of 
style,  they  neglected  all  the  rest.  In  some  of  their  pictures 
we  may  obserre  a  multitude  of  figures  arranged  one  aboye  the 
other,  with  a  total  disregard  of  Sieir  relatiye  situations ;  fea- 
tures that  express  no  passion,  and  half-naked  figures  that  do 
nothing,  except  pompously  exhibit,  like  the  Entellns  of  Virgil, 
fHogna  o$ta  lacerto$gue.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  azure  and. 
green  formerly  employed,  they  substituted  a  languid  yellowish 
hue ;  the  full  body  of  colour  gave  place  to  superficial  tints  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  bold  relief,  so  much  studied  till  the  time  of 
Andrea,  went  wholly  into  disuse. 

In  several  passages  Baldinucoi  confesses  this  decline,  which, 
however,  scarcely  extended  to  two  or  three  generations,  and 
seems  to  have  commenced  about  1540.  During  this  unfortu- 
nate era  the  Florentines  did  not  degenerate  as  much  as  some 
other  schools.  The  churches,  are  full  of  pictures  of  this  era, 
which,  if  they  are  not  to  be  admired  like  those  of  the  preceding, 
are  respectable.  Whoever  sees  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  other  phices,  where  the  best  artists  of  this  era 
painted,  will  undoubtedly  find  more  to  praise  than  to  condemn. 
Few  of  them  were  eminent  as  colourists,  but  many  in  design ; 
few  were  entirely  free  from  mannerism ;  many,  however,  by 
progressive  improvement,  attained  gracefulness.  We  shall 
proceed  to  consider  them,  chiefly  following  the  steps  of  Vin- 
cenzio  Borghini,  their  contemporary ;  the  author  of  II  Reposo^ 
a  dialogue  worthy  of  perusal.  We  commence  with  Yasari, 
wlio  not  only  belongs  to  this^epoch,  but  has  even  been  charged 
irith  being  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  decline  of  the  art.* 

*  Baldinucci,  torn.  k.  p.  35. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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QioTgio  yftflftri,  «f  Aretso,  demsoidfld  frcm  m  hxxalj  «l- 
ladb«d  to  the  fine  aits,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Lassaro,  ths 
iiitinuite  friend  of  Pieiio  deUa  Franeesea,  and  the  imiiator  of 
his  paintings ;  the  n^heir  of  another  Oiorgio,  who,  in  model* 
Mng  Tales  in  plaeter,  reriTod  the  fonns  of  &e  antique,  in  their 
bttMO-relieTOS^  and  their  brilliant  eoloms ;  speeimens  of  whose 
art  exist  fai  the  rojal  gallety  at  Florence.  MiefaelangdK 
Andrea,  and  other  masters,  instructed  him  in  design ;  Gugli* 
elmo  da  MaroUla,  esiled  the  Prior,  and  Rooso,  initiated  him  in 
punting;  hot  he  duefly  etndied  at  Rome,  whither  he  was 
ironght  by  Ippolito,  Gtfdinal  de'  Medici,  the  person  to  whom 
he  owed  his  snccess.  By  his  means  Gioigio  was  introdsoed 
to  this  &milj,  that  loaded  him  with  riches  and  with  hononr. 
After  having  dengned  all  tiie  works  of  his  first  master,  and  ef 
Baffaello,  at  Rome,  and  much  after  other  schools  and  antiqpie 
marbles,  he  formed  a  st^ein  which  we  recognise  traces  of  his 
studies;  but  his  predilection  for  Bonarmoti  is  apparent. 
After  acquiring  flki]l  in  painting  fignnils  he  became  one  iji  the 
most  excellent  architects  of  the  age ;  and  united  in  himself 
the  various  branches  which  were  known  to  Perino,  Oiulio^ 
and  their  scholars,  who  followed  the  example  of  RaffaisUob  He 
oonld  unaided  direct  the  eonstmotion  of  a  grand  fabric,  adorn 
it  with  figures^  with  grotesques,  wiUi  landsosqm^  with  stnocos^ 
with  gilding,  and  whatever  else  was  reqniied  to  ornament  it 
in  a  princely  style.  By  this  means  he  began  to  be  known  in 
Italy;  and  was  employed  as  a  painter  in  several  places^  and 
even  in  Rome.  He  was  much  employed  in  the  hermitage  of 
the  Camaldttles,  and  in  several  monasteries  of  the  Olivets. 
In  their  monastery  at  Rimino  he  ezeoated  a  picture  of  the 
Magi,  and  various  freeeos  for  the  chnteh  ;  in  that  at  Boloom 
three  pieces  from  sacred  history,  with  ornaments  in  the  remo*> 
tory ;  but  still  more  in  that  at  Naples^  where  he  reduced  the 
refectory  to  the  rules  of  true  architectare,  and  splendidly 
adorned  it  with  stnccos  and  pictures  of  every  description* 
Assisted  by  many  young  men,  he  spent  a  year  in  this  work ; 
and,  as  he  himself  says,  was  the  first  who  gave  an  idea  of  tha 
modem  style  to  that  city.  Some  of  his  pictoree  Me  to  be  seen 
in  the  CliuKe  di  Ravenna,  in  the  church  of  &  Peter  at  Perugi% 
at  Bosco,  near  Alessandria,  iii  Yenice,  at  Pisa,  in  Flozence» 
and  at  Rome^  where  the  hfgert  pari  ef  ihem  are  in  the  Yati* 
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can,  and  in  tiie  ball  of  tbe  Chanoenr.  Thoaapietiuaf  ave  lua- 
torical  fresoos  of  ihe  life  of  Pteal  III.,  undertaken  at  the  deam 
of  Cardinal  Faomese ;  wiihwhom  originated  the  idaa  of  writing 
the  liree  of  the  painteia,  afterwards  pnbliahed  at  Florenoe. 
Bronght  into  notioe  by  these  work%  hionoiured  by  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  Bonarruott,  and  leoonuDended  07  his  mnlti- 
farions  abilities  he  was  inyited  to  the  oonrt  of  Cosmo  I.  He 
went  there  with  his  family  in  1653 ;  at  which  time  the  artists 
abore  allnded  to  were  eiiher  dead  or  vary  old,  and  he  had 
little  to  fear  from  oompetitors.  He  saperintended  the  mag* 
nificent  woiks  exeonted  by  that  prince;  among  which  it 
wonld  be  wrong  not  to  dutanguish  the  edifice  for  the  public 
offices,  esteemed  among  the  fin^  in  Italy;  and  the  old  palace^ 
with  its  serend  sobdirisions,  all  painted  and  decorated  br 
Yasari  and  his  pnpils,  for  ^e  nse  of  goTomment  Eaca 
chamber  bears  the  name  of  some  distinguished  member  of  the 
&mily,  and  represents  his  exploits.  This  is  one  of  his  best 
works ;  and  here  the  chamber  of  Clement  YII.  is  chiefly  con* 
spionoBS^  on  the  cmling  of  which  he  represented  the  Pontiff  in 
the  act  of  crowning  Charles  Y*,  and  all  around  cUnosed  the 
«mblems  of  Us  Tirtues,  his  victories,  and  most  remarkable  ex- 
ploits. In  this  work  tiie  magniicence  of  the  prince  is  riTulled 
by  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  artist.  The  reader  may  find 
noticea  of  his  other  works,  which  are  either  in  churches  or  in 
priTate  houses^  and  of  his  temporary  decorations^  by  consult* 
jng  his  life  written  by  himself  down  to  1567,  and  the  conti* 
anation  of  it  to  1574,  the  year  of  Giorgio's  decease. 

It  remains  for  us  to  dieenss  the  merits  of  this  artist,  who 
has  been  praised  by  some  and  condemned  by  other  authors 
that  hare  treated  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  Italy.  I  shall 
consider  him  first  as  a  painter,  and  next  as  a  writer.  Had 
all  bis  works  perished  but  some  of  those  in  the  old  palace, 
the  Conception,  in  S.  Apoetolo  at  Florence,  which  Borghini 
eommends  as  his  finest  production ;  the  Decollation  of  S.  John, 
in  the  church  of  the  ^iptist  at  Rome,  which  is  adorned  by 
excellent  perspectire ;  the  Fesst  of  Ahasuems,  in  the  posses* 
aion  of  the  Benedictines  at  Areuo ;  some  of  hii  portraits^ 
which  Bottari  scruples  not  to  compare  with  those  of  Gior* 
gione,  and  some  of  his  other  pictures  that  demonstrate  his 
•ability,  his  reputation  would  have  been  much  greater.    But 
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he  aimed  at  too  much ;  and  for  tbe  most  part  preferred  expe* 
dition  to  accuracy.  Hence,  thougli  a  good  designer,  his  figures 
are  not  always  correct ;  and  his  painting  often  appears  iaa- 
gnid,  from  his  meagre  and  superficial  colouring.*  The  hahit 
of  careless  execution  is  usually  the  companion  of  some  maxim 
that  may  serve  to  excuse  it  to  others,  as  well  as  our  own  self- 
lore :  Vasari  has  reoommended  in  his  writings  the  acquire- 
ment of  compendious  methodsjf  and  ^'  the  expedition  of  prac- 
tice ;"  in  other  words,  to  make  use  of  former  exercises  and 
studies.  This  method  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  artist, 
because  it  increases  his  profits ;  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  art, 
which  thus  degenerates  into  mannerism,  t.  e.,  departs  from 
nature :  Yasari  fell  into  this  error,  especially  in  his  hasty 
productions,  or  where  he  borrowed  the  hand  of  others ;  apo- 
logies which  he  frequently  offers  to  the  readers  of  his 
^^  Lives."  He  was  principally  induced,  I  believe,  to  offer 
such  apologies  for  his  practice,  from  strictures  on  his  paintings 
contained  in  the  hall  of  the  Chancery,  finished  in  a  hundred 
days,  in  order  to  please  the  cardinal :  but  he  ought  rather  to 
have  excused  himself  to  Famese,  and  requested  him  to  employ 
some  other  artist,  than  to  make  his  apology  to  posterity,  and 
entreat  us  to  excuse  his  faults.  He  ought  to  have  listened  to 
the  admonitions  of  his  friends ;  among  whom  Caro  did  not 
£ail  to  remind  him  of  the  injury  his  reputation  nught  sustain.^ 
As  he  long  superintended  the  decorations  of  the  capital  or- 
dered by  Cosmo  I.  and  Prince  D.  Francesco,  and  was  asnsted 
in  them  by  young  men,  Baldinucci  affirms  that  he  chiefly 
contributed  to  that  dry  manner  which  prevailed  in  Plo- 
rence.f 

*  He  ezecated  a  pictare  of  S.  SigUmund  for  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
at  the  desire  of  the  noble  family  of  Martelli,  which  delighted  the  Dnke 
Cosmo.  This  picture  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  for  the  tints 
are  fading. 

t  We  learn  from  Flinj,  that  FUosseno  ^Eretrio,  celeritatem  prRceptoris 
(Nicomachi)  secutus  breviores  etiamnnm  qnasdam  picturte  vias*  et  com- 
pendiarias  invenit.  (Lib.  zxxr.  cap.  36.)  We  perceiTC,  howerer,  from 
the  context,  that  his  pictures  were  no  less  perfect  on  that  account ;  and  I 
believe  that  those  compendious  means  were  more  particularly  oonneGted 
irith  the  mechanism  of  the  art. 

X  See  Lettere  Pittoriche,  torn.  ii.  let.  2. 

I  Bald.  torn.  ix.  p.  35. 
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This  opinion  is  probably  not  enoneons ;  lor  tbe  example  of 
d  punter  employed  by  the  ooort  was  snfficient  to  aednoe  ibe 
xiaing  generation  from  pristine  diligence  to  a  more  careleaa 
manner.  After  all,  the  Florentines  wbo  assisted  him  were 
diiefly  the  scholars  of  Bronaino,  and,  except  two  or  three, 
they  did  not  adopt  the  style  of  Yasari :  others  also  may  have 
done  80  for  a  little  time.  Francesco  Morandini^  called  Poppi,  - 
from  his  native  place,  was  his  disdple  and  imitator ;  and  in 
Ids  picture  of  the  Conception,  at  S.  Michelino,  in  the  superior 
one  of  the  Visitation,  at  S.  Nicholas,  and  other  works,  he 
appears  a  follower  of  Giorgio;  except  that  he  was  more 
minute,  and  attended  more  to  gay  and  cheerfnl  composition. 
GioTanni  Stradano  Fiammingo,  for  ten  years  a  dependant  of  — 
Yasari,  adopted  his  oolonring,  bat  imitated  the  design  of 
Salviati ;  with  whom  and  also  with  Daniele  di  Volterra  he 
had  liyed  in  Rome.  There  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross  by  him, 
at  the  Senriti,  preferred  to  any  other  he  painted  at  Florence, 
where  he  executed  designs  for  tapestiy,  and  many  prints. 
He  had  a  fertile  invention ;  he  is  praised  by  Vasari  as  liighly 
as  any  other  artist  then  in  the  service  of  the  court,  and  is 
considered  by  Borghini  among  the  eminent  masters.  Yasari 
after  him  retained  Jaoopo  Zacchi,  whose  works  exhibit  none  — 
ai  the  carelessness  of  Giorgio.  He  sometimes  imitated  him; 
but  his  style  is  better  and  more  refined.  He  lived  long  at 
Rome,  under  the  protection  of  Ferdinando,  Cardinal  de' 
Medid,  in  whose  house,  and  more  especially  in  the  Rucellaa 
pakice,  he  painted  in  frosco  with  incredible  diligence.  His  . 
picture  of  the  Birth  of  the  BaptLst,  in  S.  Giovanni  Deoollato, 
is  esteemed  the  best  in  that  church ;  and  he  appears  more  a 
follower  of  Andrea,  than  of  any  other  master.  He  usually 
intioduced  portraits  of  distinguished  characters  and  men  of 
letters  in  his  compositions,  and  shewed  a  peculiar  grace  in  the 
figures  of  children  and  young  people.  Baglioni  praises  both 
this  artist  and  his  brother  Francesco,  who  was  a  good  artist 
in  mosaic,  and  an  excellent  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

In  considering  Giorgio  as  a  writer,  I  shall  not  consume 
much  time  ;  having  so  frequently  to  notice  him  in  the  course 
of  my  work.  He  wrote  precepts  of  art  and  lives  of  the 
painters,  as  is  well  known ;  and  he  added  to  them  disserta* 
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tions  on  his  own  ooonpatioBai* aad bis piotoxeeLt  Heenlered 
on  Una  work  at  the  instigation  of  Oardinal  Faraeee^  as  well 
as  of  Moosig.  Giovio ;  and  he  was  enooonged  in  it  by  Caio, 
Molzd)  Tolomei,  and  other  literary  men  belonging  to  thai 
court.  His  first  intention  was  to  collect  anecdotes  of  artiste, 
to  be  extended  by  Gioyio.  They  wished  him  to  cammence 
with  Cimabae ;  with  which,  periiaps,  he  ought  not  to  have 
complied;  bat  this  circnmstanoe  diminishes  the  fault  of 
Yasari  in  passing  over  the  older  masters  in  silence,  and  raises 
the  glory  of  Cimabue  far  above  all  his  eontemporaries. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  Yasari  could  write  well,}  and 
was  capable  of  extending  the  anecdotes  in  even  more  appro* 
priate  iongnage  than  Giovio  himself  the  whole  task  devolved 
on  him ;  but  in  order  to  render  the  work  more  wor^y  of  the 
public,  he  had  the  assistance  afforded  him  of  men  of  letters. 
In  1547,  on  finishing  the  book,  he  went  to  Bimino ;  and  whilst 
employed  in  painting  for  the  fraternity  of  Olivets,  Father 
D.  Gio.  Matteo  Faetani,  abbot  of  the  monastery,  eonected 
his  work  and  caused  it  to  be  wholly  transoribed ;  about  the 
end  of  that  year  it  was  sent  to  Garo  tor  perusal.  He  signified 
his  approbation  of  it,  ^^  as  written  in  a  fine  style,  and  with 
great  care  ;"§  except  that  in  some  passages  a  less  artificial 
style  was  desirable.  After  being  corrected  in  this  respect,  it 
was  printed  in  two  vdnmes  by  Torrentino,  at  Florence,  in 
the  year  1550 ;  in  this  edition  he  reeeired  considerable  aid 
from  Father  D.  Miniaio  Pitti,  then  an  Olivetine  friar.  |{ 

*  See  hii  *'  Dercription  of  the  prepantioDS  for  the  mBRuige  of  the 
Prince  D.  Fnneeeoo,  of  Tucnj."  It  is  Imerted  in  volume  xi.  of  flie 
ed.  of  Siena,  wbioh  we  frequeDtlr  allnde  to. 

f  "  Treatiaefl  by  the  Cay.  Giorgio  Vaaari,  painter  and  ardiiteot  of 
Arezzo,  upon  the  deatgna  painted  bj  him  at  Florence,  in  the  palace  of 
their  Serene  Highneaeea,  &c. ;  together  with  the  design  of  the  paintinr 
eommenced  by  hhn  in  the  capoU."  It  ia  a  poethmnooa  work,  supplied 
by  his  nephew  Giorgio  Vasari,  who  published  it  in  1568  at  florenoe.  It 
was  republished  at  Arezso  in  1762,  in  4to. 

X  He  had  been  well  imbned  with  literature  at  Aresso,  and,  when  a 
youth  at  Florence,  "  he  spent  two  hours  every  day  along  with  Ippolito 
•ad  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  under  their  master  Pisiio."—- VasuineUa  Vtta 
del  SalTiati. 

§  See  Lett.  Pittoriche,  torn.  iii.  lett  104. 

II  Bottari  adduces  an  autiientic  document  of  this  in  his  Frefiuw,. 
paged. 
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YaMii  oonplmined  tbti  ^mamy  ^mgs  wen  than  iiui^vted  hi 
knew  not  how,  and  were  altered  witboot  hb  knowledge  er 
eonaent;"*  but  I  OMiDot  agree  with  Bottari,f  that  theoe  idteiw 
atiow  were  made  hy  Pitti  or  any  other  nonk.  If  Yaaari 
ooqM  not  diacoyer  thnr  author,  we  are  mudli  leii  likelj ;  and 
there  if  eome  ground  for  beUeving  that  Yaaari  had  offended 
many  persona  by  invidioas  aneodotea,  and  thoa  endeayeared 
to  excnae  himaeul  Who  can  believe  that  the  things  caoeelled 
in  the  second  edition,  whioh  Beenm  almost  a  new  work,  were 
libertieB  taken  by  other  peieons^  ^'  he  did  not  know  how  T* 
and  not  mistakes  made  by  himself. 

In  whatever  way  it  happened,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
florreeting  his  Lives,  of  angmentbg  and  again  printing  them, 
aecompanied  by  portraits.  After  publication  of  the  ibst  edi- 
tion he  availed  himself  of  the  mannseripta  of  Ghiberti,  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  of  Bafiaello  d'Urbino ;  and  had  him- 
self colleeted  a  numbw  of  aneodotes^in  hia  different  journeys 
through  Italy.  He  undertook  a  new  tour  in  1566,  to  prepare 
for  the  new  edition,  as  he  informs  ua  in  the  Life  of  Benvennto 
Garofolo ;  he  again  examined  the  worka  of  different  mastefs, 
and  obtained  new  information  from  friends,  some  of  whom  he 
mentions  when  treating  of  the  artiste  of  Forli  and  Yerona. 
He  would  have  been  still  more  full  of  anecdote  had  his  sueoesa 
corresponded  with  his  diligence.  On  this  account,  in  the  be* 
ginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Carpaccio,  he  laments 
that  ^  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  every  particular  of  many 
artists;^  nor  to  possess  their  portraits;  and  he  ^^ entreats  us  to 
accept  what  be  is  able  to  offer,  although  he  cannot  give  all  h« 
might  desire."  He  republished  his  Lives  in  1568,  and  affirmed 
in  the  Dedication  to  Cosmo  I.  that  "  as  for  himself  he  wished 
for  nothing  more  in  them.''  The  new  edition  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Giunti ;  of  the  additions,  consisting  of  fine  obser-^ 
vations  upon  philosophy  and  Christian  morality,  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  Giorgio,  part  was  supplied  by  Borghinl,  and 
still  more  by  Father  D.  Silvauo  Bazzi,  a  Camaldulwe  monk« 
as  Bottari  conjectures  in  his  Preiace,^  but  it  does  not  follow 

*  In  the  Dedicatory  Letter  to  Cocmo  I.,  prefixed  to  seooad  edit 

5  See  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  iii.  let.  226. 
It  is  founded  also  on  Yasari's  remark,  in  his  Life  of  Frate :  **  TlMiit 
is  likewise  a  porcrait  by  F.  Gio.  da  Fiesole,  whose  life  we  hsfe  givso^ 
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that  they  assisted  in  correctiDg  the  work.  It  is  full  of  errors'; 
^metimes  in  the  grammatical  construction,  often  in  namw; 
and  frequently  in  £ites ;  and  though  reprinted  at  Bologna,  in 
1648 ;  at  Rome,  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Bottari,  in' 
1759;  in  Leghorn  and  Florence,  in  1767,  with  fresh  note& 
and  additions  hy  the  same ;  and  lastly,  in  Siena,  with  thoeo 
of  P.  della  Valle ;  it  still  remains  not  so  much  a  judicious 
selection  of  facts,  as  a  mass  of  chronological  emendations.* 

This,  if  I  am  not  deceired,  is  the  ohjection  that  can  be  most 
frequently,  and  almost  oontinually,  urged  against  the  work. 
The  other  strictures  to  be  met  with  in  authors  are  exaggera- 
tions of  writers,  offended  at  Vasari  for  his  silence  or  his  criti- 
cisms, on  the  artists  of  their  country.  There  is  nothing  so 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  author,  as  defending  the  character 
of  his  natiye  place,  and  of  citizens  who  have  rendered  her 

which  is  in  the  part  of  the  Bead ;"  which  cannot,  ohsenres  Bottari,  apply 
to  any  other  except  D.  Silvano  Razzi,  author  of  the  "  Vite  dei  SS.  e 
Beati  Toscani  ;'*  among  which  is  found  that  of  B.  Giovanni.  But  this 
indication  woidd  be  litde ;  or  at  least  it  is  not  all.  The  document  which 
clearly  reyeals  the  &ct,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  polite  atteatioa 
of  Sig.  Luigi  de  Poirot,  secretary  to  the  royal  finances ;  and  this  is  in  the  - 
**  Vite  de'  SS.  e  BB.  dell'  onUne  de'  Frati  Predicatori  di  Serafino  Rasi 
Domenicano/'  published  after  the  death  of  Vasari,  in  Florence,  1577. 
In  these,  treating  of  works  in  the  fine  arts  in  S.  DKmienico  at  Bologna, 
he  adds;  "We  cannot  give  a  particular  account  of  these  histories," 
hut  whoever  is  desirous  of  it  may  consult  the  wholes  in  the  lives 
of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  written,  /or  the  moti 
partt  by  D.  Silvano  Razxi,  my  brother,  for  the  Cav.  Gioigio  Vasari  oi 
Areazo,  his  very  intimate  friend."  After  such  information,  we  must 
supipose  that  Vasari,  having  communicated  his  materials  to  this  monk, 
received  from  him  a  great  number  of  lives,  that  boast  such  elegant  pre- 
fSioes  and  fine  reflections ;  but  that  he  here  and  there  retouched  them  $ 
adding  things,  either  fiom  haste  or  inadvertency,  not  well  connected  with 
the  context.  And  in  this  way  we  ma/  account  for  the  many  inconsis- 
tencies to  be  met  with  in  a  number  of  Lives,  very  finely  written,  but 
containing  passages  that  do  not  appear  to  come  from  the  same  pen,  and 
frequently  make  the  author  contradict  himself. 

*  Bottsri  wrote  principally  to  mark  the  changes  that  the  works  described 
hy  Vasari  had  undergone  during  800  years.  In  regard  to  the  emen- 
dttions  pointed  out  by  us,  he  declares  in  the  preface,  that  he  could  not 
nndertalu  them  for  want  of  time,  health,  books,  and  most  of  all,  inclina- 
tion. However,  we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  to  him,  and  aJso  to  P. 
Guglidmo,  though  not  equally  so  in  every  school.  Both  are  writers  of 
»erit ;  the  former  by  his  citations  from  printed  workf,  the  second  for  his 
information  of  MSS.  and  unedited  authors. 
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iHiiBtrioiis.  In  whateyer  manner  he  writes,  all  his  country- 
nMB,  who  are  all  the  world  to  him,  think  him  in  the  right ; 
iad  in  the  ooffee-honaes,  in  the  shops  of  the  booksellers,  and 
m  all  publie  places,  thej  hail  him  as  the  public  advocate. 
Henee  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  such  an  author  writes  as 
if  his  oonntiy  had  appointed  him  her  champion,  assumes  a 
tpmt  of  hostility,  and  the  transition  is  easy  from  a  just  de« 
fence  to  an  injurious  attack.  From  such  causes  some  writers 
appear  to  me  actuated  by  unbecoming  enmity  to  Vasari. 
Passages  of  the  first  edition,  cancelled  in  the  second,  hare 
been  quoted  against  him ;  he  has  incurred  odium  for  some 
deformed  portraits,  as  if  he  was  accountable  for  the  defects 
oC  nature ;  his  most  innocent  expressions  have  been  tortured 
into  a  sinister  meaning ;  his  enemies  would  haye  us  believe 
that,  intending  to  exalt  his  darling  Florentines,  he  neglected 
the  other  Italian  artists,  as  ii^  to  do  justice  to  these,  he  had 
not  travelled  and  sought  for  information  often  in  vain.  The 
historians  of  other  schools  have  used  him  as  the  commentators 
of  Yirgil  treated  Servius ;  all  abused  him,  and  all  availed 
themselves  of  his  labours.  For  if  the  information  collected  by 
Tasari  concerning  the  old  masters  of  the  Yenetian,  Bolognese, 
and  Lombard  schools  be  taken  away,  how  imperfect  does  their 
liistoiy  remain  ?  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  he  deserves  our 
best  thanks  for  what  ho  has  done,  and  much  forbearance  for 
what  he  has  omitted. 

If  his  judgment  appears  less  accurate  on  some  artists  of 
a  different  school,  he  ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  malignity 
and  envy,  as  is  well  observed  by  Lomaszo.  He  has  protested 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  adhere  to  truth,  or  to  what  he 
bdieved  to  be  true,*  and  it  is  sufficient  to  read  him  without 
prejudice  to  give  him  credit  for  such  justification.  He  seems 
to  write  as  he  thinks.  Thus,  he  bestows  commendations  upon 
Baldinelli  and  upon  Znccaro,  his  enemies,t  as  well  as  upon 
his  friends  :  he  distributes  censure  and  praise  with  an  equal 
hand  to  Tuscan  and  other  artists.  If  he  discovers  punters  of 
little  merit  in  other  schools,  he  finds  them  also  in  that  of 

*  Tom.  vii.  p.  249. 

t  Vide  Taia,  Descrisione  del  Pideszo  Vaticano,  p.  11.  Zaocaro  did  not 
so  readily  pardon  Vaaari,  whose  work  he  noted  with  temerity :  as  did  alao 
one  of  the  three  Caracci.— Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  Iv.  ktt  210. 
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Florenoe ;  if  he  relates  the  jealoiwies  of  fofeign  artists,  he 
does  not  oooeeal  those  of  the  Florentines,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  a  playfol  freedom  in  the  life  of  Donat^H  in  his  own^ 
and  more  especiallj  in  that  of  Pietro  Perogino.  His  partial 
criticisms,  theiiefore,  on  certain  arUsts  arose  less  from  natt^nal^ 
ity,  thwa  from  other  causes.  It  is  certain  that  he  saw  but 
little  of  some  masters ;  his  opinion  of  otliers  was  formed  upon 
incorrect  information ;  and  he  could  not  attain  the  same  cer* 
tainty  that  we  now  boast,  on  what  related  to  a  number  then 
living,  who,  as  usual,  were  then  more  censured  than  admired. 
Allowance,  too^  should  be  made  for  his  other  arocations ;  b^ 
the  multiplicity  of  which  he  doubtless  wrote  as  he  punted, 
with  the  expedition  of  his  mode  of  practice.  A  proof  of  thia 
is  afforded  by  the  repetitions  that  occur  in  successive  passages;, 
and  the  contradictory  characters  he  sometimes  gives  of  the 
same  picture,  pronouncing  it  good  in  one  sentence,  and  in  aao* 
ther  allowing  it  scarcely  the  praise  of  mediocrity.  This  waa 
the  case  in  regard  to  Baszi,  towaids  whom  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  ill-will ;  arising,  however,  more  from  the  bad  re- 
plication of  the  man  than  from  prejudice  against  the  school  of 
the  artist  For  the  incorrectness  of  such  censures  I  blame  his 
mazinis  of  art,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  reckoned 
Bonarmoti  the  greatest  painter  that  had  ever  existed  ;*  and 
exalted  him  above  the  ancient  Greek8,t  and,  from  his  practice, 
held  a  bold  and  vigorous  design  as  the  summit  of  perfection  ; 
compared  to  which,  beauty  and  colouring  were  nothing.j: 
From  such  fundamental  principles  proceeded  some  of  his  ob-» 
noxious  criticisms  on  Baaaano,  Titiano,  and  on  Baffaello  him* 
self.  But  is  this  the  effect  of  his  malignity,  or  of  his  educa* 
tion  ?  Does  it  not  happen  in  philosophy  as  in  painting,  that 
every  one  gives  a  decided  preference  to  those  of  his  own  sect  i 
Has  not  Petrarea  generaliasd  the  observation,  when  he  asks, 

**  Or  die  e  qaesto 
Che  ognwt  del  rao  saper  par  che  si  appaghl  ?" 

Wo  may,  then,  forgive  in  Vasari  what  appeared  to  this  philo- 
sophic poet  human  weakness ;  and  may  observe  on  a  few  pas- 
sages in  his  work  what  was  applied  to  Tacitus ;  that  we  con- 

♦  Toa.  Tiii.  p.  20S.  t  P.  217. 

t  Tom«  vUt  p.  123. 
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denm  bis  prineipleB,  bni  adniie  hit  liiiftoij.  Bnoh,  I  htikm^ 
was  tlie  opinion  of  Lomaszo,  wlio,  thovgh  not  wholly  witiiiied 
with  the  o]>inioiifl  of  Vamri,  not  only  exonted  bat  defended 
him;*  and  in  this  he  noted  properiy. 

Yaeaci  is^  noreoyer,  the  father  of  the  history  of  peintingv 
end  has  transmitted  to  us  its  most  preoioBS  materials.  Edu- 
cated in  the  most  anspicioos  era  of  the  art»  he  has  in  some 
measnre  perpetuated  the  influence  of  the  goldm  age.  In  pe- 
rusing his  Lives,  I  fancy  myself  listMiing  to  the  iadiyiduale 
of  whom  he  has  collected  the  traditions  and  the  precepts. 
It  was  thus,  think  I,  that  Baffaello  and  Andrea  imparted 
these  facts  to  their  scholars;  thus  spoke  Bonarmoti;  the 
friends  of  Giorgio  heard  this  from  Yinci  and  Porta,  and  i% 
this  manner  must  have  related  it  to  hiuL  I  am  delighted 
with  the  facts,  and  also  with  the  luminous,  ample,  and 
natural  manner  in  which  they  are  expreosed,  interwoven  with 
technical  terms  that  originated  in  Florence,  worthy  of  every 
writer  whose  subject  is  the  fine  arts.  Finally,  should  I  dis» 
cover  in  him  any  prejudice  of  edncation,  or  arising  from  self* 
love,  it  seems  unjust  on  account  of  such  a  bolt,  to  forget  his 
many  servicee^  and  to  declare  hostilities  for  sach  blemishes. 

Another  service  Yasari  conferred  on  the  fine  arts  lemaine 
to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
of  Design  in  Florence,  about  Uie  vear  1561,  principally 
through  his  exertions.  The  society  of  S.  Luke  there  eaosted 
from  the  fourteenth  oentniy,  but  it  had  faUen  into  decay,  and 
was  almost  extinct,  when  F.  Oio.  Angiolo  Mentorsoli  Servita, 
a  celebrated  statuary,  conceived  the  design  of  reviving  it. 
He  communicated  his  idea  to  Gioigio,  who  so  efliBctaaUy  re* 
commended  it  to  Cosmo  L,  that  it  arose  with  new  vigour, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  a  charitable  institation  and  an 
academv  of  the  fine  arts.  The  prince  wished  to  be  considered 
its  heaa,  and  D.  Yincenzio  Borghini  was  appointed  his  repre* 
sentative  in  transacting  his  ordinary  business,  which  sitaation 
was  afterwards  filled  by  Cav.  Oaddi,  by  Baeoio  Yalori,  and 

*  "  AHbou^  I  do  not  deny,  that  be  shews  hiMelf  a  little  too  nradi 
Ae  pMtisMit  he  ovght  not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise,  as  is 
attempted  by  the  ignorant  and  InTidions ;  for  the  oompletion  of  such  an 
elegant  and  finiahed  history  mnst  haye  cost  him  great  stody  aad  rasearch." 
— Idea  del  Teaipio,  &c.  cap.  it. 
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auecessively  by  some  of  tbe  most  acoomplished  gentlemen  of 
the  city ;  an  arrangement  maintained  by  the  soyereigns  down 
to  the  present  day.     The  chapter-house  of  the  Nunziata, 
^^  decorated  with  the  sculpture  and  pictures  of  the  best  mas- 
ters "  of  the  age,  was  granted  to  this  coUege  of  artists  for  a 
liall,  as  we  are  informed  by  Valori.*    Another  place  was  as- 
ugned  for  their  meetings,  and  they  have  frequently  expe- 
rienced the  liberality  of  succeeding  princes.    Their  rules  were 
drawn  up  by  the  restorers  of  this  institution,  of  whom  Vaaari 
was  one.     He  wrote  concerning  it  to  Michelangelo,t  and  as* 
sorted  that  eyery  member  of  this  academy  ^^  was  indebted  to 
him  for  what  he  knew ;"  and  indeed  in  all  its  branches  it 
partakes  strongly  of  his  style.     A  similar  doctrine  already 
preyailed  at  Florence ;   but  it  would  haye  been  better  that 
eyei^  one  followed  the  master  whom  his  genius  pointed  out. 
In  the  choice  of  a  style  Nature  ought  to  direct,  not  to  follow  ; 
eyery  one  should  make  his  election  according  to  his  talents. 
It  is  true  that  the  error  of  the  Florentines  is  common  to  other 
nations;  and  has  giyen  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  academies 
haye  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  arts  ;X  since  they  haye 
only  tended  to  constrain  all  to  follow  the  same  path ;   and 
hence  Italy  is  found  fruitful  in  adherents  to  systems,  but  bar- 
ren in  true  painters.     To  me  the  institution  of  academies  has 
always  appeared  highly  useful,  when  conducted  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  the  Caiacci. 
^    The  contemporaries  of  Yasari  were  Salyiati  and .  Jacopo 
del  Conte,  both  of  whom  liyed  also  with  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  Bronzino,  the  scholar  of  Pontormo.     Like  Giorgio,  their 
genius  led  them  to  an  imitation  of  Michelangelo.     Francesco 
de'  Rossi,  called  Salyiati,  from  the  surname  of  his  patron,  was 
the  fellow-student  of  Yasari,  under  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Bac- 
flio  Bandinelli.    The  last  was  an  excellent  sculptor,  who  taught 
design  to  students  in  painting,  an  art  which,  Hke  Yerrocchio, 
he  sometimes  practised  for  amusement.     While  at  Rome, 
Salviati;  contracting  friendship  with  Giorgio,  pursued  the 
same  studies,  and  adopted  the  same  fundamental  principles  of 
the  art.     He  finally  became  a  painter  more  correct,  more  ele- 

*  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  i.  p.  190. 
f  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  ill.  p.  51. 
X  Such  too  U  the  opiDion  of  the  celebrated  Baoon,  Lord  Ycrulam.^A. 
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Yated,  and  more  spirited  than  his  companion,  and  VaBari 
closeee  him  among  the  best  artists  then  in  Rome.  There  he 
was  employed  in  the  palace  of  his  patron,  in  the  Famese  and 
Hiceio  palacesi  in  the  Chancery,  in  the  church  of  S.  Gio. 
Deeollato,  and  other  places,  where  he  filled  extensive  walls 
with  historical  frescos,  an  employment  which  was  his  chief 
delight  His  inrention  was  fertile,  kis  compositions  yaried, 
his  architectnie  grand ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  united 
celerity  of  execution  with  scientific  besign,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed,  although  occasionally  somewhat  extravagant 
His  best  production  now  in  Florence  is  the  Battle  and  Triumph 
of  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  palace,  a  work 
full  of  spirit,  that  appears  from  the  representations  of  armour, 
draperies,  and  Roman  customs,  conducted  by  an  able  anti- 
quary. There  is  also  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross ;  to  him  a  familiar  subject,  which  he 
repeated  at  the  Panfili  palace  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Cofjntt 
Domini  at  Venice ;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  some  private  col- 
lections, in  which  his  Holy  Families  and  portraits  are  not 
rare.  The  octagonal  picture  of  Psyche,  in  possession  of  the 
Grimani  family,  is  highly  celebrated,  and  Giorgio  pronounces 
it  the  <*  finest  picture  m  all  Venice."  His  remark  would 
have  been  less  invidious  had  he  said  it  was  the  most  scientific 
in  design ;  but  who  can  concede  to  him  that  it  appeared  a 
paragon  in  that  city  ?  The  features  of  Psyche  have  nothing 
uncommon;  and  the  whole,  though  well  composed,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  landscape,  and  an  elegant  little  tem- 
ple, cannot  be  compared  to  the  charming  compositions  of 
Titiano,  or  of  Paolo  Veronese,  in  which  we  sometimes  behold^ 
as  Dante  would  express  it,  *^  the  whole  creation  smile."  The 
design  of  Salviati  was  better  than  his  colouring ;  and  on  this 
account  he  did  not  meet  with  success  at  Venice ;  on  his  going 
to  France  he  was  but  little  employed,  and  is  now  less  sought 
after  and  esteemed  than  Titiano  or  Paolo.  In  ornamental 
arts»  such  as  poetry  and  painting,  mankind  are  more  easily 
contented  with  a  mediocrity  in  knowledge,  than  with  medio- 
crity in  the  art  of  pleasing.  It  was  correctly  observed  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  when  requested  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  design  and  colouring,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  meet  with  many  Santi  di  Tito  in  the  shops  of  the  suburbs^ 
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at  a  very  low  prioey  bat  that  be  bad  nerer  seen  tbere  a  abgld 
specimen  of  Baseano.  Salriati  was  tbe  best  artist  of  tbia 
epocb,  and  if  be  was  little  emi^ojed  at  Florenoe,  it  arose 
pardj  from  tbe  en^y  of  malerdleiit  persons,  partly  from  bis 
own  tnrbnlent,  restless,  and  bangbty  demeanour.  He  tnined 
np,  bowever,  some  artists  wbo  belong  to  tbis  scbo^  Fian^ 
cesoo  del  Prato,  an  eminent  goldsmil^  and  an  excellent  artisi 
in  tbe  inlaying  of  meUJs,  wben  advanced  in  life  imlnbed  tbe 
love  of  painting  from  Salviati,  and  became  bis  pnpil.  Having 
a  good-  idea  of  design,  be  was  soon  able  to  execute  cabinet 
pictures;  two  of  wldob,  tbe  Plague  of  Serpents  and  Iba 
Limbo,  are  pronounced  most  beautiful  by  Yasari.  It  is  pro- 
bable tbat  some  of  tbe  minor  pictures  ascribed  to  Salviati 
may  be  tbe  work  of  this  artist,  wbo  is  as  little  named  as  if 
be  had  never  existed.  Bernardo  Buontalenti,  a  man  of  uni* 
Tersal  genius,  was  instructed  in  miniature  painting  by  Clovio^ 
and  had  Salviati,  Yadsri,  and  Bronzino  for  bis  masters  in  tbe 
other  branches  of  painting.  He  was  so  successful  that  bis 
works  were  in  request  by  Francis  I.,  by  tbe  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  His  portrait  is  in  tbe  royal  galleiy,  be* 
sides  which  little  in  Florence  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with 
certainty,  for  be  dedicated  bis  time  chiefly  to  architecture  and 
to  hydrostatics.  Ruviale  Spagnuolo,  Domenico  Romano,  and 
Porta  della  Cburfagnana,  belong  to  tbe  school  of  SalviatL 
We  shall  notice  the  last  among  the  Venetians,  among  whom 
be  lived.  In  the  treatise  of  Lomaszo,  Romolo  Fiorentino  is 
assigned  to  the  same  school ;  the  individual  conjectured  by 
P.  Orlandi  to  be  tbe  Romolo  Cincinnato,  a  Florentaae  painter, 
employed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  is  honourably  men- 
tioned by  Palomino,  with  bis  sons  and  pupils,  Diego  and 
Francesco,  both  eminent  artists  favoured  by  Philip  lY.  and 
Pope  Urban  YIII. 

Jacopino  del  Ck>nte,  noticed  in  the  Ah§c$dario  Pittorio<s 
under  tbe  name  of  Jacopo  del  Gonte,  and  considered  not  as 
tbe  same  individual,  but  as  two  distinct  artists,  was  tittle  em- 
plopred  in  Florence^  but  in  great  request  in  Rome.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  portrait-painter  to  all  tbe  popes  and  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Pkul  III.  to  that  of 
Clement  YIII.,  in  whose  pontificate  he  died.  His  iU>ility  in 
composition  may  be  disooveted  in  the  frescos  in  &  Oio.  De- 
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ceUato,  and  e^Moiiilly  in  tke  pietue  of  the  Depontion^  a 
work  which  is  Mekoned  among  his  fiaest  prodactioiM.  There 
,iihe  eompetitioa  of  his  most  distiiigiiisfaed  countrymen  stimu- 
lated his  exertioiis;  He  was  an  imitator  of  M icbelangeloy 
hut  in  a  manner  so  free,  and  a  colouring  so  different,  tlukt  it 
seems  the  prodactioB  of  another  sohooL  Scipione  Gaetano^ 
whom  we  mall  consider  in  the  third  hook^of  our  history,  was 
ys  scholar.  Of  Domeaieo  Beceri,  a  tespectahle  pupil  of 
Pnligo,  and  others  of  little  note,  I  hare  nothing  to  add. 

Aagido  Bronsiiio,  another  friend  of  Yasari,  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  was  enumerated  among  the  more  eminent  artists, 
from  the  grace  of  his  countenances,  and  the  agieeahlenesB  of 
Us  compoeitioBS.  He  is  likewise  esteemed  as  a  poet  His 
poems  were  printed  along  with  those  of  fiemi ;  and  some 
letters  on  painting  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Bottari.* 
Although  the  scholar  and  follower  of  Pontormo^  he  also  re- 
calls Michelangelo  to  our  leeoDection.  His  frescos  in  the  old 
ndace  ste  praised,  adorning  a  chapel,  on  the  walls  of  which 
he  repicsented  the  Fall  of  Manna,  and  the  Scourge  of  the 
jBerpeuts^  histories  f^U  of  power  and  spirit,  although  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  do  not  correspond  with  them.  Some 
of  his  altar-pieces  are  in  the  churches  of  Florence,  several 
feebly  executed,  with  figures  of  angels,  whose  beauty  appears 
too  soft  and  effeminate.  There  are  ma^,  on  the  other  hand, 
eictremely  beautiful,  such  as  his  Pietjl  at  S.  Maria  Nuots^ 
and  his  Limbo  at  Santa  Croce,  in  an  altar  belonging  to  the 
noble  ^mily  of  Riceasoli.  This  picture  is  better  suited  for 
an  academy  of  design,  from  the  naked  figure,  than  for  a 
church ;  but  the  painter  was  too  much  attached  to  Michel- 

'  «  HeexsiBiaesthe^QMlfam,  tfacnkscnlycmitottsdyWlMthcr  Sco^ 
or  Piiiiting  wu  the  most  aoUs  «rt*  He  daddei  in  (kvonr  of  hie  own 
profesHon )  and  there  are  leme  other  letten  in  that  Tolvme  on  the  oppo- 
site dde  of  the  question  worthy  of  perusal.  Bonamioti,  on  being  asked 
the  question  by  Yarchi,  was  wMviUing  to  ipve  a  decision.  (See  torn.  i. 
p.  7,  and  p.  22.)  After  Bonarmoti's  decease  the  contest  was  renewed^ 
and  prose  and  vene  oompositioas  appeared  on  both  sides.  Lasca  wrote 
in  favour  of  painting,  while  Cellini  defended  sculpture.  (See  Notes  to 
the  Rime  of  Lasca,  p»  314.)  Lomaszo  is  well  worthy  of  notice  in  his 
Tieaiise»  Kb*  ii.  p.  168,  in  which  he  gives  a  MS.  of  Lionardo,  drawn  up 
at  tfas  req[MBtef  Lodovioo  Sfona,  where  he  pretes  paintii^  tothe  aistor 
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aagelo  to  avoid  imitatiDg  him  6Tea  in  tlua  error.  Tfaia  pio«t 
ture  has  been  lately  rery  well  repaired.  Many  of  his  por*** 
traits  are  in  Italian  collections,  and  praiseworthy  for  their 
tnith  and  spirit ;  but  their  character  is  frequently  diminished 
by  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  which  sometiaes  partakes  of  a 
leaden  hue,  at  other  times  appears  of  a  dead  white,  on  which 
the  red  appears  like  rou^.  Bat  a  yellowish  tint  is  the  pr^ 
dominant  colour  in  his  pictores,  and  his  greatest  fiuilt  is  % 
want  of  relief. 

The  succeeding  artists,  chiefly  Florentines,  are  named  by 
Yasari  in  the  Obsequies  of  Bonarmoti,  in  the  memoira  of  tba 
academicians,  written  about  the  year  1567,  and  in  seTwal 
other  places.  Their  works  are  scattered  orer  the  city,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  If 
these  semicircular  pictures  had  not  been  retouched  and  altered^ 
this  place  would  be,  with  regard  to  this  epoch,  what  the 
cloister  of  the  Olivetines  in  Bologna  is  to  that  of  the  Garaoei ; 
an  era,  indeed,  more  auspicious  for  the  art,  but  not  more  inie* 
resting  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Another  collection,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  my  description  of  the  tenth  cabinet  o{ 
the  royal  gallery,  is  better  presenrisd,  and  indeed  is  quite  per* 
feet  It  now  occupies  another  apartment  It  consists  ef 
thirty-four  fabulous  and  historical  pictures,  painted  on  the 
panels  of  a  writing-desk  for  Prince  Fnmcesoo,*  by  varioaa 
artists  of  this  epoch.  Yaaari,  to  whom  the  work  was  in-^ 
trusted,  there  represented  Andromeda  delivered  by  Perseus^ 
and  procured  the  assistance  of  ike  academicians,  who  thas 
emulated  each  other,  and  strove  to  recommend  themselves  ta 
the  court  Most  of  them  have  put  their  names  to  their  work  ;t 
and,  if  defects  common  to  that  age,  or  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual, are  here  and  there  visible  in  the  work,  it  demonstrates 
that  the  light  of  painting  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  Florence* 
Nevertheless,  I  advise  him  who  examines  this  collection,^  to 

*  For  an  mooount  of  tbU  writing-desk,  whkh  was  mide  daring  the  life 
of  Cosmo  I.,  see  Bsldinucci,  torn.  x.  pp.  154  and  182. 

f  We  there  may  read  Allori,  Titi,  Biiti,  Naldini,  Cosei,  MaccUetti, 
Minga,  Bntteri,  Sciorini,  Sanfriano,  Fsi,  Bettt,  Caaini,  Coppi,  and  Cava- 
lori ;  besides  Yasari,  Stradano,  and  Poppi,  already  noticed. 

t  It  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  grand  corridor  of  the  gallery,  wliers 
are  seen  the  series  of  Tuscan  painters,  from  the  reriTal  of  £e  art.  Theas 
productions  are  nearly  all  well   anthentioated  by  history;  the  moat 
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his  judgment  on  the  merits  of  those  artists  until  he 
fas0  considered  their  other  pi^nctions'in  their  own  countir  or 
at  Borne,  where  some  of  tiiem  have  a  phice  in  the  choicest 
coUeetions.  They  may  be  divided  into  several  schools :  we 
shall  b^n  with  that  of  Angelo. 

Alesaandro  AUori,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  BronanO)  whose 
samame  he  sometimes  inseribed  on  his  pictures,  is  reckoned 
nferiorto  his  uncle.  Wholly  intent  upon  anatomy,  of  which 
Jie  gave  fine  examples  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Send,  and  on 
winch  he  composed  a  treatise  for  the  use  of  painters,  he  did 
not  solifHently  attend  to  the  other  branches  of  the  art  Some 
of  his  pictures  in  Rome,  repiesenting  homes,  are  beautifal ; 
and  his  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  the  royal  museum,  is  coloured 
almost  in  the  Flemish  style.  His  power  of  expression  is 
xaanileflted  by  the  picture  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy, 
XB  tiie  church  of  tlw  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  expert  in  portrait- 
pantiag,  but  abused  tms  talent  by  introducing  portraits  in 
the  modem  costume  in  ancient  histories.  His  genius  appears 
to  have  been  e^ual  to  every  branch  of  painting ;  but  it  was 
vaeqnally  exercised,  and  consequently  unequaUy  expanded. 
He  painted  much  for  foreigners,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the 
dncid  family,  who  employed  him  to  finish  the  pictures  at 
Poggio  a  Oaiano,  begun  by  Andrea  del  Sarto^  Franciabigio^ 
and  Pontormo.  Opporite  to  these  pictures  he  painted,  from 
his  own  invention,  the  Gbudens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Feast 
of  Sjphax,  and  Titus  Flaminius  dissuading  the  Etolians  from 
the  Ach«an  League ;  all  which  historical  subjects,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cesar  and  Cicero,  were  chosen  as  symbols  of  similar 
events  in  the  lives  of  Conno  and  Lorenxo  do'  Medici.  Such 
was  the  manner  of  thinking  in  that  age,  and  modems,  per- 
sonified in  ancient  heroes,  obtained  a  less  direct,  but  higher 
honour  from  the  art     Giovanni  Bizxelli,  a  disciple  of  Ales- 

vuloable  are  preterved  in  smaU  cabinets.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  moat  norel 
attractiona,  preeeqt^.  by  the  '*  Muieo  Reale/'  to  the  caiiona,  for  there 
we  see  the  principles,  the  progresses,  the  yarious  changes  of  a  pictoric 
school,  that  may  be  termed  the  mother,  or  at  aU  erents,  the  nurse,  of  all 
other  sdiools.  For  this  series,  so  admirably  arranged  and  exhibited,  we 
are  mdebted  to  the  Cav.  Pucdni  of  Pistoja,  the  present  director  of  tha 
faUery,  upon  which  hia  talents  and  acfjairements  have  thrown  additional 
kiatK. 

VOL.  I.  '  ^  O 
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aBndio,  of  middlSiig  talents,  paiated  in  S.  Gso.  Deedkio,  at 
—  Borne,  and  in  seme  Slorontuie  ebnvAee.    Ciiatatiiitt^  a  m 

of  Aleosandro,  also  became  eminent. 
.^  Santi  llti,  of  Cittjl  San  Sepokra,  aeolMlat  of  Bronsinaaiid 
Cellini,  studied  long  at  Rome,  whence  lie  mtnrBed,  wiik  a 
style  fall  of  scienee  and  of  graee.  His  beantiM  is  witbont 
mnob  of  the  ideal ;  bat  bis  ooantenanees  ezbibit  a  certau 
Inlness,  an  appearanoe  of  fresbness  and  baahh,  that  is  sor* 
TOssed  bj  none  of  those  who  took  natufe  for  their  modal. 
Des^  was  his  charaoteristio  excelleaoe,  and  te  this  ha  ma 
commended  by  his  imitator,  Salrator  Rosa.  Imezprasnen  be 
has  few  snpeners  in  other  schools^  and  none  in  bis  own.  His 
omamenii  are  judioions;  and  banng  practised  anhitectaaa 
with  applause,  be  introduced  perspectives,  that  gare  a  digaitj 
and  charm  to  his  compositions.  He  is  esteemed  the  best 
painter  of  this  t/poeh^  and  belongs  to  it  father  ftom  the  time 
in  which  he  liy^  than  his  style;  if  we  eneept  bis  colouna^ 
which  was  too  feeble^  and  without  i^ief .  ^  Boigbim^  at  oaee 
his  critic  and  apolo^t,  remarks  tihat  even  in  this  departmeHt 
he  was  not  defioient,  when  he  chose  te  exert  himself;  and  ke 
seems  to  bare  studied  it  in  the  Feast  of  Wmman%  in  ike 


dinxeh  of  the  Holy  Gross  at  Floronee,  m  iSbe  ResoRectiai  ef 
lAMiifl^  in  the  cathedral  of  y oherra,  and  in  a  pietm»  at  GMl 
di  Oastello,  in  whkA  he  represents  the  Mibfiil  leseiTing  the 
Holj  Spirit  from  the  bands  of  the  Apesttes:  a  painting  that 
may  be  riewed  with  j^easnre,  even  after  the  three  by  Baikelle 
which  adorn  that  mtj. 

Among  hie  nnmerous  pupils  in  design  we  nay  redcon  his 
son  Tiberio ;  but  this  artist  attended  less  to  the  pnrsniis  of 
his  firther  than  to  painting  ssudl  porftiaits  in  T«nnilioa^  in 
w^oh  be  had  singular  merit:  these  were  readily  receif«d 
into  the  collection  formed  by  Garfinal  Leopold,  idiick  now 
forms  a  single  cabinet  in  Uie  royal  museum.  Two  other 
Florentines  are  worthy  of  notice^  tis.  AgestuM  Giampelli, 
who  flourished  in  Rome  under  Clement  TIIL ;  and  Lodorieo 
Buti,  who  remained  at  Florence.  They  resemble  twins  by 
the  simikurify  between  them;  len  seientifio»  less  inventiTe, 
and  less  aiMein  eompositien,  than  Titi,  they  poseessed  fine 
ideas,  were  correct  in  design,  and  chewfnl  in  their  coloaiuig» 
beyond  the  usage  of  the  Florentine  school;  bat  they  wem 
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momnrhU  ttnide,  and  at  tunas  prof  nae  in  the  naa  of  red  tiais 
not  snffieienlfy  hannoiiiaad.  Fieaooa  bj  llw  first  may  be  seap 
in  tbe  Saeriatj  at  Ronie»  and  the  ohapel  of  fi.  Andrea  al 
Ckmi,  and  an  oil-fiaiating  of  tiie  Omcifixion  at  8.  Piaaiede, 
in  his  beat  manner.  A  Yiaitation,  with  its  two  oempanions, 
at  S.  Stephen  ef  Peaeia,  may  be  leokoned  among  hb  choicest 
worka ;  to  wbieh  the  Tioinity  of  Tiarini  does  little  injury. 
The  aeeaoid  may  be  reeogniaea  by  a  picture  of  the  Mimele  of 
ihe  Loarea  and  Fiahee^  abounding  in  fignrea,  whieh  ia  in  the 
Toyal  gaUery.  Baeeio  Ciarpi,  a  pupil  of  the  same  school,  is 
cdeltt^ed  as  the  master  of  Bezrettini,  and  desarres  to  be 
eommended  Ibr  his  diltgenoe  and  coiiectness.  He  waa  thought 
worthy  of  b^g  employed  at  Ia  Ck^noesione  at  Boma,  a  most 
splendid  galleij,  painted  by  the  greatest  artists.  A  portrait 
«f  one  Andrea  Boseoli,  bis  papil  and  imitator,  remains  in  the 
Toyal  mnaeum  af  Flerenoe,  and  many  of  his  paintings  with 
kcnaes  are  dispersed  through  the  city.  He  tiwrdled  into 
^different  parte,  leaving  apeexmeas  of  hia  art  in  difPerant  cona- 
trtea,  at  S.  (Hnesio,  at  Fabriano,  and  in  the  district  of  Pioeno. 
His  kurgeat  work  is  a  &  John  the  Bi^tist,  at  the  Teresiani  of 
Bimino,  a  pietnre  tiiat  shews  invention,  but  it  was  unknown 
to  Baldmnoai,  wbo  oom^uled  aaeodetes  of  this  artist  Con-  • 
etantino  da'  Senri  ia  conjectured  by  Baldinncci  to  be  a  scholar 
of  Titi.  He  is  well  known  to  haye  been  originally  his  imi- 
iatag,  and  haying  gone  into  Gennany,  theie  a£>pted  the  atyle 
ef  Puiboa.  In  foreign  oonntries  he  seems  to  haye  painted 
few  portnits,  a  branch  in  which  he  had  greater  merit  than 
onploymflnt.  His  oalei»ify  waa  greater  as  a  master  arohitest 
and  engiayer  of  gems.  In  dosing  the  account  of  the  school 
•f  Santi,  it  may  be  proper  to  obserye,  that  his  example  r^* 
claimed  a  gnat  proportion  of  the  sncoaeding  genezatioa,  and 
indined  artiata  to  mitigate  the  aererity  of  the  a^le  of  Miohel^- 
aagelo,  by  introducing  more  grace  in  the  contours,  and  a  better 
lai&  in  the  heads. 

Batiata  Naldini  holds  the  third  rank  among  the  soholars  of  ' 
Bronsiao.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Pontormo,  afterwards 
«f  Branaino,  and  haying  rended  some  time  at  Borne,  he 
was  choaett  by  Vasari  as  the  companion  of  his  labours  in 
ihe  old  palace,  and  retained  by  him  about  fourteen  yean. 
The  historian  makes  honoumhle  mention  of  Naldini,  eyen 
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when  a  joung  man,  and  denominates  him  a  painter  ekilfnl 
and  vigorous,  expeditious  and  inde&tigable.  Naldini  obtained 
similar  pruse  in  Rome  from  Baglione,  especially  for  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Trintk  de'  Monti,  which  he 
painted  with  the  history  of  the  saint.  .  He  painted  many 
pictures  in  his  native  city,  some  of  which,  as  the  Taking  down 
from  the  Cross,  and  the  Purification  at  S.  Maria  Novella,  are 
commended  by  Borghini,  for  the  colouring  and  the  design,  for 
the  disposition,  the  perspective,  and  the  attitudes.  The  defects 
observable  are,  that  the  knees  are  rather  too  much  swoUen, 
the  eyes  too  open,  and  marked  with  a  certain  fierceness,  by 
which  he  may  be  generally  recognised ;  his  colouring  is  also 
characteristic,  and  those  changeable  hues  in  which  he  delighted 
more  than  any  other  artist  of  his  age. 

He  taught  according  to  the  method  then  pursued,  which 
was  to  employ  his  scholars  in  designing  after  the  chalk 
drawings  of  Michelangelo,  and  to  give  them  his  own  finished 
pictures  to  copy;  for,  like  bees,  artists  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  work  in  secret,  and  ready  to  wound  all  who  over* 
looked  them.  Baldinncci  has  recorded  several  instances  of 
this  peculiarity.  From  tbese  circumstances  the  fault  of  the 
scholars  of  Nsudini  was  stiffness,  the  common  fiulling  of  thai 
age ;  they  had  little  of  that  free  touch  and  taste  in  colouring 
which  he  possessed,  but  yet  they  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
Giovanni  Balduoci,  called  also  Gosci,  from  the  surname  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  was  long  his  assistant.  His  Last  Supper  in 
the  cathedral,  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  at  the  Crocette,  his 
historical  compositions  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Florence,  and  in  S.  Prassede  at  Rome,  prove  his  genius  te 
have  been  more  refined  than  that  of  his  master.  To  second 
the  latter,  he,  perhaps  went  beyond  his  province,  and  to 
some,  his  attitudes  at  times  appear  affected^  He  resided  and 
died  at  Naples,  and  he  is  deservedly  praised  by  the  historians 
of  that  city.  Cosimo  Gamberucei  appears  to  have  aimed  at 
a  different  object.  On  examining  a  great  part  of  his  works, 
we  may  say  of  him,  as  was  observed  of  the  ancient  artist,' 
that  he  has  not  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  He  seems  finally  to 
have  improved,  for  he  has  left  some  fine  pictures,  worthy  of 
the  following  epoch.  Peter  healing  the  lame  in  S.  Pier 
Maggiore,  a  picture  in  the  style  of  the  Caracoi,  is  the  work 
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of  Yds  hand.  The  Seryitian  monks  hare  a  good  picture  by 
him  in  their  pabUc  hall ;  and  his  holy  famiUes  and  cabinet 
pictores,  of  a  high  daas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  city.  The 
Cay.  Francesco  Carrado  had  a  still  better  opportunity  of  ' 
improvement,  for  he  lired  ninety-one  years,  constantly  em- 
ployed in  painting  and  in  teaching.  One  of  his  best  pictures 
IS  on  the  altar  of  S.  Sayerio,  in  the  church  of  S.  Qiovannino. 
He  was  eminent  in  small  figures,  and  in  this  style  painted 
the  History  of  the  Magdalen,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Tecla, 
of  the  royal  gallery,  which  are  works  of  his  best  time.  In 
the  same  school  we  include  Yalerio  Marucelli,  and  Cosimo  3 
Daddi,  both  artists  of  some  merit;  the  second  is  memo- 
rable for  his  celebrated  pupil  Yolterrano,  in  whose  native 
place  he  married,  and  two  of  his  altar-pieces  stUl  remain  there. 

Giovanni  Maria  Butteri,  and  Lorenxo  dello  Sciorina,  were  t 
two  other  scholars  of  Bronzino,  and  asdsted  Yaoari  in  the 
'dK>ye-mentioned  pictures  on  the  escrutoire,  and  in  his  pre- 
parations for  festivals.  The  first  imitated  Yasari,  his  master, 
and  Titi ;  but  at  all  times  his  colouring  waa  inharmonious ;  the 
second  has  little  to  boast  of  beyond  his  design.  Both  are 
honourably  mentioned  among  tiie  academicians ;  as  is  also 
Stefano  Fieri,  who  assisted  Yasari  in  the  cupola  of  the  ' 
metropolitan  church.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  of  the  Pitti 
palace,  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  the  best  of  his  works 
executed  at  Rome,  which  are  censured  as  hard  and  dry  by 
Baglione»  Cristofimo  dell'  Altissimo,  whose  talent  lay  in 
portrait-painting,  may  be  added  to  these.  Giovio  had  formed 
the  celebrated  collection  of  portraits  of  illustrious  men,  which 
is  still  preserved  at  Como,  though  now  divided  between  the 
two  fainilies  of  the  Conti  Giovio,  one  of  which  possesses  the 
portraits  of  learned  men,  the  other  those  of  warriors.  From 
this  collection,  which  the  prelate  styled  his  museum,  thai 
still  existing  at  Mondragone  was  copied,  and  also  the  collec- 
tion now  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  by  the  labours  of  Cristo- 
fiano,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Como  by  Cosmo  I. 
He  copied  the  features  of  those  celebrated  men,  but  attended 
little  to  other  circumstances;  whence  it  happens  that  the 
Giovian  collection  exhibits  many  very  dissimilar  manners, 
the  Medicean  one  alone ;  but  the  features  of  the  originals  are 
TOiy  faithfully  expressed. 
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MkMe  di  Ridolib  dd  GlurlnidMO  instfaotod  HUiiiy  artiste 
in  ikoB  fipoA.  From  his  sciiool  proceeded  GirolMne  Mae- 
ehietti,  «r  del  CrooifiBaMo,  the  Moiatent  «f  Xmtai  for  six 
yttM,  ifiw  afterwards  atndied  f er  two  yean  at  Refme^  thongifc 
already  an  adept  in  the  art.  Hi«  example  merits  imitation^ 
for  tlMit  ei^iool  epeaka  more  to  the  eye  than  ^ke  ear ;  and  ha 
who  tlrare  employs  his  eyes  jndioionsly,  cannot  fail  to  reap 
the  advahtage.  After  his  return  to  Florenoe  he  finished  a 
few  i^alnaUe  pietores  with  care  and  asadaity,  among  wldek 
may  be  notioed  an  Epi^any  for  the  ohi^l  of  the  Marqnis 
dellft  Sttifa,  at  8.  Lorenso^  and  a  martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at 
S.  Maria  NoyeUa,  greatiy  praised  by  Lomttzo.  Borghini 
also,  after  oommending  the  heanty,  the  expression,  and  tha 
piotare  in  genemd,  acsroely  found  any  thing  to  oensare.  It  ia 
oertainly  among  the  most  striking  piotores  in  that  ehnroh. 

'  Maoohietti  also  went  to  Spain,  and  wai  employed  at  Naplea 
and  at  BeneTento,  where  he  is  said  to  have  painted  his  he^t 
pictures.  In  the  Diiionario  Storioo  of  the  professors  of  tha 
fine  arts  at  Urbino  ^Oolnoci,  torn,  xxxi.),  I  find  mention  that 
Girolamo  MacchietU  prodnoed  some  batUe-pieoes  for  the  haQ 
of  the  AUmni  at  8.  Giovanni ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  ha 
flhould  be  admitted  to  a  plaoe  among  native  artisto  belonginf 
to  that  dty,  or  to  the  state  of  Urbino. 

Yasari  mentions  Andrea  del  Minga,  then  a  youth,  as  con- 
temporary with  Maeefaietti;  yet  he^is  reckoned  by  Orlandi 
and  Bottari,  the  fellow-student  of  Michelangelo.  He  waa 
among  the  last  pupils  of  Aidolfo  del  Ghirlandaio^  when  tha 
school  was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Michele ;  and  hence 
he  racier  foUowed  the  latter  than  the  former.  His  own  works 
are  by  no  means  among  the  most  excellent.  In  the  Pntyer 
in  the  (iarden,  which  remains  in  the  chnrsh  of  the  Holy 
Gross,  he  rivals  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  hence  it  ia 
ailegedi  that  he  was  asristed  in  this  picture  by  three  of  his 

-  friends.  Francesco  Traballeri,  mentioned  by  Bagyone  as  the 
painter  of  some  historical  fresoos  in  the  Greek  ciinroh  at  Rome, 
was  a  pupil  of  Michele,  but  lived  too  short  a  time  to  do  him 

'  hanoar.  The  fable  of  Daaa^  on  the  writing-desk,  is  ihe  woik 
of  hie  brother  Bartolommeo. 

Abont  this  time  lived  Bernardino  Barbat^  sumamed 
Poocetti,  an  artist  omitted  by  Yasari  in  the  sohaol^f  Michele, 
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aad  ia  the  catelogoe  of  the  aMdemioians ;  beoaiue  st  tbat 
peaod  lie  punted  ealy  gcoteequM  snd  fnmta  of  buildings,  in 
vhieh,  thoo^h  lie  bad  uriTed  at  great  eminenee,  be  bad  not 
the  x«|»atatMui  be  afterwifde  attained  in  Borne  as  an  arcbi- 
teo^  foem  aoidnoaaly  etttdynig  the  works  of  Ra&eOo,  and 


of  other  great  ■aetein     He  svfaeeqneiitiy  retnmed  to  bis  i 
:  and  gtaoeliil  fignrist,  rich  and  1 


tiTO  plaoB,  a  pkaiing  and  gtaoeliil  fignrist,  rich  and  learned 
in  Us  eompoflitiaas;  beaoe  he  was  emd)led  to  adorn  bis  bis- 
terieal  salgeatfl  with  beantifol  landscapes^  sea-Tiears,  fruity 
and  flowers,  not  to  anation  the  magnifioenoe  of  bis  dn^ieries, 
and  ti^pestries^  wbiob  he  iniitat^  to  admiration.  Few 
oi  his  pictBres  oa  panel  or  en  oanyas,  but  many  of  bis  ires- 
eaa,  isaaaia  in  almeat'e'vety  comer  ef  Florence ;  nor  does  be 
yield  to  aiaay  ItaUssi  aiastors  in  this  art.  Pietro  da  Oortona 
used  to  expBMS  his  astonsbmeiit  that  be  was  in  bis  time  less 
esteemed  than  be  mented ;  and  Mengs  ne^er  came  to  Flo- 
renee  witfaoat  going  to  etady  him,  and  diligently  searching 
after  his  moat  ioqpMieia  Iresoos.  He  often  painted  witii  care- 
less baste,  like  a  ebas  ef  poets  whose  minds  are  imbned  with 
Famamrian  faiy  and  fine  imagery,  and  who  recite  yerses  with 
little  preparation.  He  is,  however,  always  to  be  admired, 
always  shews  fiualiiy  and  freedom  with  that  reoolute  and  firm 
pendkl  which  neTWamkes an enroneons teach;  a drcomstance 
fiaia  whieb  he  haa  haan  denominated  the  Panl  of  bis  scbooL 
He  oiien  studied  and  made  great  preparation  for  bis  works, 
and  escrected  bis  outline  as  one  woidd  do  in  miniature  paint- 
lag.  Wlioerer  inshsa  to  estunate  the  powers  of  this  artist 
ahenU  ezaoine  the  Maaaleof  the  Drowned  Restored  to  life 
in  the  doisterof  the  Santissima  Naaxiata,  a  pictare  reckoned 
by  soiM  oomioiBBann  asMng  the  beat  in  the  city.  His  firesco 
wodka  ane  to  ha  met  with  nearly  thsoagbout  all  Tuscany,  and 
his  eironlar  piotarea  ia  the  eloister  ef  the  Serri  at  Pistoja> 
are  greatly  eeauneaded. 

Jfase  Maanaoii,  er  M.  cB  8.  Friane,  a  scholar  of  Pierfran- 
easDO  di  ^boopo  and  4^  Peiielli,  is  esteemed  equid  to  Naldini 
and  AUoii  by  TasaiL  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  any 
ana  who  hahdds  bis  YiaitatiOB,  wlmh  decorated  8.  Pier 
Maggiore,  and  was  alfcerwards  carried  to  Borne,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican.     It  was  painted 
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when  he  was  about  tlurty ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  thehie- 
torian,  it  abounds  with  beauty  and  grace  in  the  figoreS)  in  the 
draperies,  and  in  the  architecture.  This  is  his  finest  work^ 
and  is  even  among  the  best  of  that  age.  In  his  other  pie* 
tures  at  S.  Trinitk,  in  the  ducal  gallery,  and  elsewhere,  he  is 
something  dry ;  and  may  be  compared  to  some  writers  who, 
though  they  offend  not  against  grammar,  are  not  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  eloquence.  Alessandro  Fei,  or  del  Borbiere, 
was  his  companion,  and  partly  his  scholar.  This  artist,  who 
painted  in  private,  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  school 
of  Ghirlandaio,  and  of  Piero  Francia.  He  had  a  bold  and 
fertile  genius,  adapted  to  large  historical  frescos,  in  which  he 
introduced  fine  architecture  and  grotesques.  In  his  pictures 
he  attended  more  to  design  and  expression  than  to  colouring ; 
except  in  some  pieces,  supposed  to  be  his  last  produotionB^ 
and  executed  after  the  reformation  of  the  art  b^  Cigoli.  His 
picture  of  the  Flaggellation  in  S.  Crooe  is  highly  approved 
by  Borghini.  Baldinucci  admires  him,  especially  in  small 
histori<^  subjects,  such  as,  amongst  the  pieces  on  the  writing- 
desk,  are  the  Daniel  at  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  and  that  of 
the  Goldsmith's  Art. 

Federigo  Zuccaro  may  be  reckoned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  artists  of  this  epoch ;  for  whilst  employed  in  painting 
the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  where  Yasari  had  only  finished  a 
few  figures  at  his  death,  he  taught  painting  to  Bartolommeo 
Carducci,  who  became  an  architect  and  statuary  under  Aman* 
.  nati,  and  an  artificer  in  stucco  under  another  mast^.  Car- 
ducci acquired  distinction  by  those  talents  in  the  court  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Zuccaro ;  and 
where  he  established  himself  and  his  younger  brother  and 
pupil,  Yincenzio.  Both  are  mentioned  by  Palomino  among 
the  eminent  artists  who  painted  in  the  court  of  Spain.  Both 
must  be  well  known  there ;  especially  the  latter,  who  lived 
but  little  at  Florence,  and  who  painted  more  pictures  when 
in  the  service  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  lY.  than  any  of  his 

gredecessors  or  successors.  He  printed  a  dialogue  in  the 
panish  tongue,  De  las  ExceUncias  de  la  Finiura^  from 
which  Baldinucci  has  quoted  passages  in  the  account  of  this 
artist 
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•  Of  some  of  tlie  artists  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  his  assisi- 
ants  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace,  in  the  preparations  for 
the  marriage  of  Plrince  Francesco,  in  the  faneral  obsequies  of 
Bonorrnoti,  or  in  the  collection  of  pictures  on  the  writing- 
.  desk,  the  masters  are  unknown ;  and  the  knowledge  would  be 
of  little  consequence.  Such  artists  are  Domenico  Benci,  and 
Tommaso  del  Yerrocchio,  whom  he  names  in  his  third  volume 
at  page  873,  and  Federigo  di  Lamberto,  a  Fleming,  called  F. 
del  Padovano,  whom  he  had  a  little  before  noticed  as  a  new 
oitisen  of  Florence,  and  as  a  considerable  ornament  to  the 
academy.  Omitted  by  Yasari,  but  inscribed  on  the  writing- 
desk,  we  find  the  names  of  Niccolo  Betti,  who  painted  the  «^ 
story  of  Cffisar ;  of  Yittor  Casini,  who  there  represented  the  x 
Fctfge  of  Yulcan;  of  Mirabello  Cavalori,  who  portrayed  v 
Lavinia  Sacrificing,  and  also  the  emblems  of  the  art  of  weav- 
ing ;  of  Jacopo  Coppi,  who  there  painted  the  Family  of  ^ 
Darius,  and  the  Invention  of  Ounpowder.  I  suspect  that 
they  were  all  scholars  of  Michele ;  and  Yasari  has  more  than 
once  noticed  them.  Perhaps  Cavalori  is  the  Salinoomo  men- 
^oned  in  another  place,  and  Coppi  is  believed  to  be  that 
Jacopo  di  Meglio,  who  is  more  severely  treated  by  Borghini 
tiiau  any  other  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross;  and  not 
without  reason,  for  his  JSece  Homo  in  that  place  has  all  the 
defects  of  this  epoch.  Whether  Coppi  is  to  be  identified  with 
tills  person  or  not,  he  cannot  be  equally  reprehended  for  his 
pictures  on  the  writing-desk ;  and  in  S.  Salvator  at  Bologna, 
he  produced  a  picture  of  the  Redeemer  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
that  might  vie  with  the  best  pictures  in  that  city  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  Caracci;  and  is  yet  one  of  those  most  full  of 
subject  and  most  carefully  studied.  He  imitated  Yasari  in 
colouring,  and  in  propriety  of  invention,  in  variety  of  figures, 
and  in  diligence,  I  have  seen  no  picture  of  Yasari  by  which 
it  is  surparaed.  It  bears  the  date  of  1579,  together  with  his 
naaie.  There  is  an  account  of  two  of  his  frescos  in  the 
Guida  di  Boma;  one  of  which,  very  copious  in  subject,  is 
fkhiced  in  the  tribune  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  name  of  Piero  di  Ridolfo,  — 
by  whom  there  is  a  large  altar-piece,  consisting  of  the  As- 
cension, and  bearing  the  date  1612 ;   it  is  supposed  that  he 
took  his  name  from  the  last  of  the  Qhirlandai,  in  whose  ser- 
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▼ioe  be  maj  fasve  been  during  hu  early  life.  W^ioeiier  Ma j 
be  detirew  of  adding  to  tbe  list  of  ntnee,  will  find  a  gient 
nandber  in  a  letter  of  Borgbnii  to  tbe  Prince  D.  FnMoeeoo 
(Lett.  Pittar.  torn.  i.  p.  90),  in  vbiob  he  auggeste  a  piao  for 
the  pr^panrtMsis  of  the  prince's  nnptialB,aB  well  aa  tlw  ariiBta 
best  qnaiified  to  condnct  them.  The  names,  however,  I  heie 
give  wovld  be  more  than  amply  sufficient,  wove  it  not  my 
wish  to  lUoBtrate  Yasari  by  every  means  in  ray  power. 

After  oenaidering  the  artists  of  Florence,  on  turning  to  iha 
zest  of  Tueemy,  we  find  in  many  places  other  essoeiaftes  of 
GKoigio,  who,  perhaps,  had  as  many  assistants  in  paintiBg  as 
bricUayess  in  architeeture.  dte&no  Yeltroni,  of  Monte  San- 
savino,  his  cousin,  was  a  man  of  dow  parts,  but  rery  respect- 
able in  the  art.  He  assisted  Yasari  in  the  yineyard  of  Pope 
Jalius ;  er  vaUier  snperaftended  the  grotesque  works  in  tlmt 
p^M» ;  and  followed  his  cousin  to  Naples,  to  Bologna,  and  to 
Fkoenoe.  I  know  not  whether  Onudo  Porta,  likewise  a  na- 
tive of  QaoMymOy  and  Aleesuidro  Forim  of  Aieiso,  ever 
left  Tusoany ;  liiey  appear  to  have  painted  chiefly  in  th«r 
mtiTe  city  and  its  vicinity.  Basdaao  flori  and  Fra  Salva- 
tore  FoBobi,  both  natives  of  Areno,  were  employed  in  Hie 
Roman  Clumcery,  with  Bagnaoavatlo,  and  the  Spaviaids  Ru- 
viale  and  Bisaecra.  Andr^  Aretino,  the  scholar  of  Daniefio^ 
lived  at  a  later  period,  or  at  least  until  1615.* 

About  this  time  Oittit  San  Sepoloio  was  a  anmnaiy  ler 

nnten^  either  wholly  or  ohiefly  educated  by  Bafiaellino. 

'rom  this  place  Yasari  invited  not  only  the  master,  but  seve- 
nd  of  the  scholan  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  He  wns 
greatly  asttsted  by  Oristoforo  Ghemrdi,  sumamed  Deeeno, 
whose  life  he  has  written.  This  artist  was  his  ri^t  hand,  s» 
to  say,  in  almost  every  place  where  he  was  employed.  Gtke- 
xardi  followed  his  demgns  with  a  freedom  rerahing  from  m 
genius  pliant,  copious,  and  natural,  adapted  to  omametftal 
worki.  Such  was  his  talent  for  managing  fresco  ooleurs,  timt 
Yasari  pronounces  himself  his  inferior :  but  the  grotes^pVBB 
of  the  Yitelli  palace,  wholly  his  own,  shew  him  not  to  have 
been  more  vigorous  in  his  colouring.  The  oil^-pveftnre  of  the 
Yisitation  in  the  ohuveh  of  S.  Demenioo,  at  Cittii  4i  Oaelrile^ 

*  BuglSoae,  m  tke  Life  of  P.  Biirio  BsttL 
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his ;  bat  YuAri  does  not  mention  it.  Tlie  upper 
fHTt  of  tlie  inotuie  of  S.  Muia  M  Popolo,  »t  Beivgia^  is 
yieowue  Ids ;  no  less  elmot  and  giMefal  tban  tfie  lower 
pact)  wbioh  is  the  work  of  Lsttaaao  della  M area,  firm  and 
i^gonras.  Dooeao  died  in  fats  naftiTB  place  in  1552 ;  and 
Gosrao  I.  honoared  fais  tomb  with  a  bust,  and  an  epitaph,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  he  Pin^mdi  mrte  pr€B9tanti$nmui^  and 
Taaari,  who  had  apptoved  of  his  ljd)oinrs  in  the  old  paUoe,  is 
eaUed  ht^ui  artU  facile  primeepf.  It  is  written  in  the  name 
of  aU  the  Tnsoan  painters,*  and  is  saiBcient  to  demonstrate 
the  «t«te  of  this  school,  and  the  taste  of  Oosmo.  After  this 
specimen,  it  is  not  surpiriaiBg  that  the  prince  neglected  to  have 
his  pottrait  painted  by  Tinano,  whom  he  woidd  esteem  little 
in  ccmpaarison  to  his  own  Vasari.  It  is  a  tme  obserration 
that  virtnes  are  not  hereditary,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the 
peet,  they  rarely  sprii^  np  again  in  the  branefaee.  Leo  X. 
was  the  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he  knew  how  to  appreciate 
Aem;  but  Cosmo  enconraged,  without  possessing  taste  to 
diseriminate. 

The  Three  Oungi,  or  Ccngi,  are  also  ^claimed  by  Sam 
flepolero.  CKo.  Batista  was  the  servant  of  Vasari ;  Lionardo 
is  dessribed  to  us  as  an  eminent  desirner,  in  ilie  life  of  Ferine, 
and  in  that  of  Znooaro  said  to  hove  been  a  painter  employed 
in  the  pontifical  palace  about  1560,  abng  with  his  coun^- 
man  Ihirante  del  Nere.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  third  bre- 
ther,  Francesco,  I  am  indebted  to  my  learned  friend  Sig. 
Annihale  Lamnsi ;  and  have  sinee  receiined  more  particular 
ifllBrmation  from  gKg.  €Kachi,  who  rives  an  account  of  an 
altar-pieee  of  S.  Sebastiano,  in  the  ca^ednd  at  Toiterra,  with 
the  receipt  for  its  parehase-moaey  in  1567,  where  he  is  called 
#Van«MCo  di  Leonardo  Cu^ni  da  Borgo.  At  Rome  w^  can- 
sot  judge  properly  of  their  style,  but  discover  it  in  their  own 
eoimtry,  in  the  dnHoh  of  8.  Rooco,  at  the  counrent  tjf  the 
Osservanti,  and  in  other  places.  Their  compootions  display 
great  simplicity,  their  ideas  are  chiefly  drawn  from  nature, 
and  they  attended  sufficiently  to  colouring.  Baffaele  &cami« 
nosBi,  a  scholar  of  Ra&ellino,  punted  in  a  similar  manner. 
Qiovanni  Paolo  del  Borgo  was  the  assistant  of  Ya»ri  in  his 


*  Fictores  Hetnvd. 
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rerj  hasty  labours  in  the  Chaxioexy,  about  1545.  He  i 
be  the  Gio.  de'  Vecchi  who  •painted  so  much  in  Rome,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Ba^liene ;  and  who  chiefly  excelled  at  Capn^ 
rola,  when  contending  with  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  and  in  the  chofob 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Danua^o,  in  the  variouB  histories  of  the  Martyr. 
He  appears  to  have  arrived  at  a  later  period,  as  did  the  thxee 
Alberti,  of  a  family  in  San  Sepolcro,  abounding  in  painters. 
They  went  to  study  at  Rome,  and  formed  themselyes  on  the 
style  common  to  artists  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIIL  Theie 
they  took  up  their  abode,  and  died,  after  having  exeeuted 
many  works,  especially  in  fresco,  in  that  city,  and  also  mMBO- 
lials  of  their  art  in  their  native  country. 

The  cathedral  contains  a  Nativity  by  Durante,  a  subject 
handled  better  in  the  Ydilioella  of  Rome,  and  which  is^ 
perhaps,  his  best  performance  in  that  city :  in  others  he  is 
often  languid,  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  appears 
rather  a  laborious  artist  than  a  man  of  genius.  Cherdbino, 
the  reputed  son  of  Michele,  and  the  assistant  of  Daniel  di- 
Volterra,*  was  a  celebrated  engraver  on  copper,  and  from  thia 
art  derived  greaLassistance  in  design.  Although  late  in  ap*- 
plying  to  painting,  he  obtained  a  name.  His  proportions  were 
light  and  spirited ;  his  choirs  of  angels  agreeable  and  origiaal; 
his  pencilling  and  whole  composition  dexterous  and  sponta* 
neons.  Such  is  the  character  of  his  Trinity  in  the  cathedral  of 
Borgo,  in  which  place  there  remains  the  fa9ade  of  a  palace, 
well  conceived,  ornamented  with  arms,  genii,  and  other  fenci- 
f ul  devices.  He  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
in  Rome  with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  on  a  golden 
ground;  in  that  city  he  assisted  his  younger  brother  Gio- 
vanni, who  introduced  a  new  era  in  perspective ;  not  only  by 
his  works,  existing  in  the  houses  of  private  individnauat 
San  Sepolcro,  and  other  cities,  but  by  the  fresco  perspeotivee 
executed  at  Rome.  He  claims  admiration  in  the  saoris<T  of 
the  church  of  6.  Gio.  Laterano,  where  he  imitated  the  saMent 
and  receding  angles  of  architecture ;  and  still  mote  in  the 

*  Vaaari  calls  him  Michele  Fioreatino»  and  the  painter  of  the  Slanghtir 

>    of  the  Innocents,  which  we  have  noticed  at  page  149.     Orlandi  makes 

liim  the  father  of  Chembino,  an  assertion  not  contradicted  by  Bottari. 

I  follow  BagUone,  the  contemporary  of  Chembino,  who  says  that  he  was 

the  son  of  Alberto  Alberti,  an  eminent  engraver  on  copper. 
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gnuid  Clementine  salon,  the  moat  prodigioos  and  exqaisite 
work  in  penpective  then  existing.  B^dione  highly  com- 
mends the  8.  Clement  and  other  figores  with  whieh  it  is  orna- 
mented ;  and  remarks  that  they  are  admirably  foreshortened, 
and  superior  to  those  of  Chembino,  who  was  not  so  eminent 
in  perspectives.  Baglione  mentions  a  Francesco,  the  son  of 
Durante,  who  died  at  Rome.  I  am  uncertain  whether  he  is 
the  Pierfranoesco  to  whom  we  attribute  the  Ascension  in  the 
ohnicfa  of  S.  Bartholomew  at  Borgo,  with  some  pictures  of 
no  great  merit  in  the  church  of  S.  John,  and  in  other  places. 
History  mentions  also  Donate,  Girolamo,  Cosimo,  and  Ales- 
sandio  Albert!,  of  whom  I  can  collect  nothing  further. 

The  writers  of  Prato  exalt  their  countryman  Domenico 
Giuntalocchio,  pupil  to  Soggi,  in  whose  life  Yasari  mentions 
Domenico  more  as  an  engineer  than  a  painter.  He  describes 
him  as  a  correct  portrait  painter,  but  so  extremely  tardy  in 
his  woricfl  in  fresco,  that  he  became  tiresome  to  the  Aretini, 
with  whom  he  for  some  time  dwelt  I  cannot  point  out  any 
genuine  picture  from  his  hand ;  but  his  memory  is  still  fresh 
in  Uie  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  because,  instead  of  leaving 
bis  natire  place  ornamented  with  his  pictures,  he  left  10,000 
crowns  as  a  fcmd  to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  young 
artiste. 

After  the  death  of  Daniel,  his  scholar  and  relation  Gio- 
Tanni  Paolo  Rossetti,  retired  to  Yolterra,  and,  as  is  attested 
by  Yaaari,  executed  works  of  great  merit  in  his  natire  place ; 
among  wUoh  we  may  reckon  die  Deposto,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Dafanatiufl.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  is  a  place 
which  gave  name  to  Niccolo  dalle  Pomarance,  of  the  family 
of  Circignani,  who  likewise  subscribed  himself  Yolterrano. 
His  master  appears  to  hare  been  Titi,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
great  salon  of  the  Belyidere  palace.  He  grew  old  in  Rome, 
where  he  left  numerous  qpeeimens  of  the  labours  of  his  pen- 
cilf  which  he  emplc^ed  with  freedom,  and  at  a  good  price. 
He  shewed  himself  greatly  superior  to  the  artists  of  this 
period  in  some  of  his  works,  as  in  the  cupola  of  S.  Puden- 
ztana.  Cavalier  Roncalli  was  a  native  of  the  same  place ; 
there  are  pictures  by  them  both  at  Pomarance ;  where  are 
also  some  by  Antonio  Circignani,  the  son  of  the  former,  an 
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able  ajptiBt,  ibough  liUle  known*     All  three  will  agaitt  Ik 
treated  of  in  their  place. 

Pistoia  poaBOflfied  at  the  same  time  two  aeholajm  of  Baeeia^ 
relli ;  Biagio  da  Catiglianety  notieed  by  Vaaan,*  and  P.  Biagie 
Betti  TeatinOy  a  sculptor,  miniature  and  historioal  paiatear  of 
merit,  whom  Baglione  represents  as  constantly  employed  in 
the  serrice  of  the  church  and  cony^it  to  which  he  bdonged. 
Leghorn  gave  birih  to  Jacopo  Bosignoli,  pujnl  of  an  unkaowm 
master,  who  lived  in  Piedmont,  where  his  works  nuut  be 
sought.  Baccio  Lomi,  whose  style  much  resembles  that  ec 
Zucoaro,  remained  at  Pisa,  and  owes  much  of  his  skill  and 
of  his  reputation  to  his  two  nephews.  Though  unknown  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  his  native  couatiy,  he  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  Assumption,  in  the  residence  of  the 
Canons,  and  some  of  his  other  {nctares,  participate  of  the 
hardneas  of  the  age,  but  exhibit  vary  good  dengn  and 
eolouring. 

Pack)  GKtidotti  distbguished  himself  in  the  neighheuring 
state  of  Lucca  as  a  painter  of  genius  and  spirit^  no  leas  than 
a  man  of  lettei%  and  well  grounded  in  anatomical  knowledge; 
but  his  taste  was  not  refined.  He  came  to  Borne  in  the  di»> 
tiaeted  times  of  Gregory  and  Siztus,  and  lived  there  da 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  V .,  who  created  him  a  knighi^ 
conservator  of  Bome ;  permitting  him  to  assume  the  naina  of 
Bei^hese,  the  family  name  of  the  pontiff.  Many  ^  his 
paintings  in  fresco  are  preserved  in  the  Yatioan  libxaiy,  in 
the  Apostolic  chamber,  andin  several  churches  at  Bome :  the 
artists  with  wh<mi  he  was  associated  prove  that  he  was  re- 
puted a  good  artist  fievetal  of  his  pictures  are  in  his  native 
place';  and  there  is  a  large  piece  representing  the  B^nblie, 
in  tiie  palace.  Oirolamo  Massei  pursued  a  similar  traek,  only 
confining  himself  to  painting.  Baglione,  who  gave  an  aooeunt 
of  him,  introduces  hun  into  Bome  as  an  artist,  muehoomnM^d- 
ed  for  his  accuracy ;  to  which  Taia  adds,  tiiat  he  was  botii 
a  good  designer  and  colourist ;  so  much  so  as  to  lead  us  to  dia- 

*  Tasari  writes  th*  name  da  CarrigtianOt  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
liy  otiier  writers  on  the  art,  inelnding  mysdf,  until  I  was  inlbnced  hj  8S^. 
Anaaldi  tint  it  oai^t  really  to  be  written  CMf^/imo,  taken  iron  a  oomi- 
dsraUstcmtoiy  ia  the  Pistmcfe. 
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tiiioiMn^  M  tii«  MUM  wmy  thai  lie  wa«  duMn  by  P.  J^uiti  to 
^ummeuk  tile  dMmbov  of  tiie  YaticML  He  letmed  te  Us 
Btttiiw  pleee  in  kk  eld  i^ge^  net  to  emploj  huesalf  aaew»  but 
to  die  m  tnun^eillily  Bmamg  ids  firiends.  Benedetto  Bnmdi- 
norte,  of  Lneea,  ie  aMntioned  by  Orlandu  I  bkw  a  DeooU^ 
tioB  of  9.  Jobs  by  tbie  artist  in  the  ehueh  of  8.  Petw,  at 
€l«io%  but  a  poor  peifonnaiice ;  a  single  prodeetioii,  bow^ 
Ofver,  le  Bel enffioieDt  to  decide  the  eberaeter  of  aaartiet. 

Tbe  nane  of  »  Pietro  Feiaboooo  ia  mentioned  oaly  by  the 
eoBtneaitor  of  Oriaadi ;  be  ie  — ppeaedte  bare  been  a  natiTe 
of  Luooa,  though  referred  to  the  academy  of  Rome,  where 
be  probably  pursued  faia  first  studies ;  I  saj  probMy^  because 
the  excellence  of  his  colouring  in  the  Titian  manner,  would 
lead  me  rather  to  include  him  among  the  Venetian  artists. 
There  are  three  of  his  half-length  figures,  with  his  name,  and 
tbe  date  of  1616,  reported  as  l«ing  in  the  possession  of  a  gen- 
tleman  in  Portugal ;  where  he  resided,  most  likely,  a  longer 
period  than  in  Italy. 

We  bare  already  noticed  some  Tuscans  who  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  the  inferior  branches  of  painting ;  such  as  Vel* 
troni,  Constantino  de'  Serri,  Zncchi,  and  Alberti :  Antonio 
Tempesti,  of  Florence,  a  scholar  both  of  Titi  and  Stradano, 
was  among  the  first  to  acquire  a  celebrated  name  in  Italy  for 
landscapes  and  for  batties.  He  practised  engraving,  prepared 
eartoons  for  t^Mstry,  and  gare  scope  to  his  genius  in  the  most 
fanciful  inyentions  in  grotesque  and  ornamental  work.  He 
surpassed  his  master  in  spirit,  and  was  inferior  to  none,  not 
erento  the  Yenetians.  In  a  Letter  on  Painting  by  the  Mar- 
qnis  Qiustiniani,*  he  is  adduced  as  an  example  of  great  spirit 
in  design,  a  gilt  conferred  by  nature,  and  not  to  be  acquired 
^y  art  He  attempted  few  things  on  a  large  scale,  and  was 
not  so  successful  as  in  small  pictures.  The  Marquis  Nicco- 
lini,  the  Order  of  the  Nunsiata,  and  several  Florentine  fami- 
lies^ possess  some  of  his  battles  painted  on  alabaster,  in  which 
be  iq>pear8  the  precursor  of  Borgognone,  who  studied  him 
attentively.     He  most  frequently  painted  in  fresco^  as  at 

*  Tom.  n,  p.  25.    , 
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Caprarola,  in  the  Esto  Villa  at  Tiroli,  and  in  parts  of  Rome,, 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  Most  of  the  historical  pic- 
tures in  the  Vatican  galleiy  are  his  work ;  the  figures^  a  |«Jm 
and  a  half  high,  display  astonishing  variety  and  spirit,  ac- 
companied hy  beaatifol  architecture  and  landscapes,  with 
every  species  of  decoration.  He  is  not,  however,  very  cor- 
rect ;  and  his  tints  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  a 
brownish  hue ;  bnt  all  such  hxAia  are  pardonable  in  him,  as 
being  occasioned  by  that  pictoric  fury  which  inspired  him, 
that  fancy  which  harried  him  firom  earth,  and  conducted  him 
through  novel  and  sublime  regions,  unattempted  by  the  vulgar 
herd. 
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Cigoti  and  hk  uaociatesimproTe'tfae  style  of  Ptinting. 

Whilst  the  Florentines  regarded  Michelangelo  and  his 
imitators  as  their  models,  they  experienced  the  fate  of  the 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  fixed  their  eyes  on  Petrarca 
and  his  followers  alone ;  they  contracted  a  strong  similarity 
of  style,  and  differed  from  each  other  only  as  to  their  indiyidual 
talents  and  genius.  As  we  hare  ahoye  remarked,  they  began 
to  exhibit  some  diversity  after  the  age  of  Titi ;  but  still  lan- 
guid colourists  required  to  be  impelled  into  another  career. 
About  1580  they  began  to  abandon  the  manner  of  their  coun- 
trymen for  that  of  foreign  artists  ;  and  then,  as  we  shall  hare 
occasion  to  shew,  the  Florentine  styles  became  firm  and  ya* 
Tied.  This  revolution  originated  with  two  young  artists, 
Lodovico  Oigoli  and  Gregorio  Pagani.  Attracted  by  the 
celebrity  of  Barocci,  and  a  picture  which  he  had  recently 
sent  from  Urbino  to  Arezzo,  which  is  now  in  the  royal  gallery 
at  Florence,  they  went  together  to  see  it ;  they  examined  it 
attentively,  and  were. so  captivated  with  the  style,  that  they 
renounced  tbe  manner  of  their  master.  Passignano  followed 
their  steps,  continues  Baldinucci,  and  Cigoli,  in  his  company, 
took  a  second  journey,  as  far  as  Perugia,  when  Barocci  had 
completed  his  celebrated  Deposition  from  the  Cross ;  but  here 
the  historian  fell  into  a  chronological  error,  inasmuch  aa 
Bellori,  the  accurate  writer  of  Barocci's  life,  describes  his 
picture  at  Perugia  as  anterior  to  that  at  Arezzo.  In  what- 
ever way  the  mistake  ought  to  be  cleared  up,  it  is  certain  that 
Passignano  promoted  the  views  of  Cigoli.  Their  example 
turned  the  rising  generation  from  the  old  manner  to  a  more 
vigorous  style.     This  was  the  caj^e  with  Empoli,  with  Cav. 
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Cnrradi,  and  some  of  thoee  aboTO  mentioned,  followed  bjr 
Criatofano  Allori  and  Rosselli,  artists  that  transmitted  the 
new  method  to  their  disciples.  They  did  not,  however,  imi- 
tate Barocci  so  much  as  Oeireggio,  his  model.  Unable  to 
fisit  Lombardy,  they  studied  the  few  copies  of  his  pictures, 
and  still  fewer  originals,  tO'  be  met  with  in  Florence,  in  order 
to  acquire  his  management  of  chiaroscuro,  a  branch  of  the 
art  then  neglected  even  at  Rome.  They  began  to  model  in 
day  and  wax ;  they  wrought  in  plaster ;  they  studied  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade ;  they  paid  less  attention  to  practical 
rules,  and  mote  to  nature.  Hence  unm  m  mum  style  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  best  hitherto  attempted  in  Italy ; 
corrected  upon  the  model  of  the  Florentine  school ;  soft  and 
well  relieved  on  that  of  Lombardy;  If  fhmr  forms  had  ap- 
proached to  Grecian  el^anoe,  ineir  expressioA  been  mam 
xeffned,  the  improvement  of  painting,  whicfr  took  pkao  in 
Italy,  should  have  been  ascribed  no  less  to  Flsittnoe  thaa  to 
Bologna. 

Some  &vourable  circumstances  assisted'  the  pvegress  of  the 
Fbrentine  school;  among  these,  a  snoeessioa  of  princes 
friendly  to  t^e  art  ;*  the  readiness  with  which  the  cdelratod 
CUileo  imparted  to  ariasts  his  disooveries,  and  die  lawaof 
perspective ;  the  travels  of  sevefal  Il(»entan0  masters  to  Ve- 
nice, and  through  Lombardy ;  and  the  nsidonco  of  fosnga 
artists,  eminent  as  colourists^  at  the  conii  of  9brence.  ^it 
it  was  chieiiy  owing-  to  Ligozri^  who  studied  vider  the  Vea^^ 
tian  masters,  then  considered  the  best  in  Italy,  and  who 
animated'  the  old  Florentine  style  with^ieatlup  ipiat  and  hri^ 
£ancy  than  it  had  hitherto  displayed.  Aftlw  noticiBg*  i^ 
good  style  of  ijiat  period,  we  most  not  omit  ena  lasa  piiai— 
worthy ;  a  sombre  manner,  which  usurped  kk'  plase^  and  at 
mm  Aj  renders  many  pictures  of  that  period' of  Mttio  or  no 

'  *  Ths  new  styla  began  in  the  reign  of  Francesco  T.,  who  was  greativ 
ddUed  in  derign,  which  he  had  learnt  of  Baontatentii  He  was  sooeoadM 
by  Ferdlnando  I.,  Cotmo  IT.,  Ferdinando  U.,  all  of  tbam  eeUinited  for 
thnr  magiitteint  warln  in-  ornamenting  thooky  and  thofakce  ;  Cardiaali 
Qio^  Gadbo  and  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  aUo  fionrished  thm,  both  of  theaa 
patrons  of  the  arts ;  and  the  ktter  is  recorded  in  history  Ibr  his  knowledge 
of  them,  and  the  splendid  collection  which  he  formed.  We  may  add  to 
iAese  Maoe  Mattia,  and  otbers  of  that  family. 
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Tttkie.  S<tte  aaoribe  tike  fault  to  the  xnethod  of  mixing  the 
coloaiB,  which  was  eyezywhete  Qhaoged ;  and  hence  it  is  not 
peeuliar  to  the  Fkrxentinee^  bat  fouaddiffased  over  Italy.  It 
was  partly  owing  lihe^paae  to  the  rage  for  chiaroscuro.  It  is 
ike  dmractQTiflkio  of  ewery  aoheol  df  long  standing  to  cany 
to  exomm  tiie  fandamenial  maadms  of  its  master :  this  we 
liaye  remarked  in  the  preeeding  epochs  this  we  shall  find  ex- 
fli^lifled*  in  ereiy  peiMd  of  paintings  and  this,  if  it.  were 
ceBBieteD^  with  oor  pieeent  nndentaking,  we  might  demon- 
donate  to  htifre  happened  in  Uteiature;  for  a  good  rule  extra- 
iwgantly  pnrsned  leads  to  the  conrnption  of  taste.  We  shall 
BOW  ^b»cfr  enr  aMentioa  to  the  fourth  epoch,  in  whicht  omit- 
tmg  the  two  older  antheiities,  Yasan  and  Boighini^  we  shall 
ehiefl^  fSoHow  Baldinneoi^  wha  was  aoquainted  with  the  artists 
we  aBB-  now  to  eonrider,  or  with  their  snooessois.* 

LodoTieo  CaaNU  da  Cigoli)  the  scholar  of  Santi  di  Uto^  . 
first  awakMed  his  coaittiymen  to.a  nobler  style.  The  addi- 
tional ohseryalion  of  Baldinuoci^  that  he  perhaps  surpassed 
aH  hie  eentwperariee^  and  that  few  derived  such  benefit  as  he 
dfatfinem  the  atiMiy  of  Coneggie,  will  not  readily  be  granted 
by  theee  eeny^nant  with  Schedone,  the  Caracci^  or  even 
BtoMwi^  wten  they  ohose  to  imitate  the  manner  of  that  great 
vastea.  iFram  the  pietAnos  that  have  reached  our  time» 
Cljgoli  appeals  te  have  ae^piiied  a  fine  effect  of  light  and 
shade  fiMna  Gorrviggie ;  to  have  united  this  to  ai  scientific  de- 
fl^gn^  ta  abjndieionapeinpeetive^  the  rules  of  which  were  pre- 
i«Q9aIy  tai^i  him  by  Buontalenti,  and  to  a  vivacity  of 
eeloaiiag  snperiMP  to  hia  ooonArymen.  His  works,  however, 
eeBhAwt  net  that  contrast  of  colouring,,  that  mellowness  and 
dearaasiy  that  graee  in  fereshortenings  and  features,  that  oha- 
xaetMiae  it»  ornament  of  the  Lomhazd  school  In  short,  he 
was  the  inventor  of  a  style  always  beautiful,  but  not  alvrays 
tifaal;  eapcqiaMy  if  we  eompaDO  his  early  works  with  ms 
pietues  eMmted  after  his  visit  to«  Rome.  His  genend  oo- 
lanving  wiaoare  of  the  sohod  of  Lombadcdy,  his  dmperies 


*  He  «Ml  bom  in  1524,  and.  died  in  1692,  leaving  materiite  ibr  (he 
completioa  of  the  work*  wMch  were  afterwards  arranged  by  Saverio,  his 
eon,  a  sentiemaa  of  the  law,  who  pat  the  flniahing  hand  to  the  whole. 
— Piacenaa,  Blstretto  della  Vita  di  FUippo  Baldinooci,  p.  xyi. 
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sometimes  resemble  those  of  Padlo  Veronese,  and  he  often 
riTols  the  bold  style  of  Gaercino. 

Independent  of  the  great  nnmber  of  his  pictures  in  the 
TOjvl  gallery,  and  many  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  fiamily 
of  Pecori,  there  are  a  few  in  some  prirate  houses  in  Florence. 
The  following  are  his  most  esteemed  pictures :  the  Trinity, 
in  S.  Croce;  the  S.  Alberto,  in  S.  Maria  Mag^ore;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  nunnery  of  Monte  Domini, 
which  Pietro  da  Cortona  considers  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  Florence.  Of  the  same  class  is  the  picture  which  he  placed 
in  the  church  of  the  Conyentualists  at  Cortona,  in  which  8. 
Anthony  is  represented  in  the  act  of  conrerting  an  unbeliever, 
by  a  miracle  of  a  mule  seen  kneeling  before  the  holy  sacra- 
ment :  in  this  piece  he  aspired  at  surpassing  any  work  of  art 
in  that  highly  decorated  city.  In  the  Vatican  he  painted  S. 
Peter  healing  the  Lame,  a  wonderful  production,  which, 
anfong  the  pictures  in  Rome,  was  reckoned  by  Sacchi  next  in 
excellence  to  the  Transfiguration  by  Raffaello,  and  the  S. 
Oirolamo  by  Domenichino.  The  Florentine  school  may  well 
be  proud  of  this  opinion,  pronounced  by  a  profound  connois- 
seur, by  no  means  lavish  of  his  commendations.  This  master- 
piece, which  obtained  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  is^ 
however,  utterly  ruined  by  the  dampness  of  the  church,  and 
the  ignorance  of  one  who  undertook  to  repair  it :  but  his 
frescos  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  still 
remain ;  and  there,  by  some  error  in  perspective,  he  appears 
inferior  to  himself;  *  nor  was  he  permitted  to  retouch  tbem, 
notwithstanding  that  he  employed  both  interest  and  entreaties. 
Fortune,  in  some  degree,  persecuted  this  great  artist;  for 
had  those  frescos  perished,  and  that  oil-painting  remained, 
Cigoli  would  have  enjoyed  a  higher  fame,  and  Baldinucci  ob- 
tained more  credit. 

Andrea  Comodi  and  Giovanni  Bilivert  nearly  approached 
Cigoli ;  Aurelio  Lomi  followed  at  a  greater  distance.  Of  the 
latter  I  sbaU  speak  among  the  Pisan  artists ;  and  of  two 

*  In  this  hranch  of  the  art,  inctoed,  he  was  not  to  gready  skilled ;  aacl 
the  Cav.  Titi,  after  commending  his  Assnmption,  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  entablature  of  the  cathedral  at  Lq^hom,  adds,  that  not  having  been 
conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  foreshorteninip:,  some  exceptions  may 
be  made  to  it. 
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Bomans,  belonging  to  the  aame  soliooL  in  the  third  book. 
Comodi,  the  associate  rather  than  the  scholar,  of  Cigoli,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Florence ;  but  there  are  many  of  his  copies 
after  celebrated  masters,  which  pass  for  originals,  in  that  city 
and  at  Rome.  This  was  his  peculiar  talent ;  in  this  he  was 
unrivalled ;  and  it  employed  his  best  years.  He  produced, 
however,  several  original  works,  highly  valuable  for  the 
design,  the  exquisite  finish,  and  the  strong  body  of  colouring 
they  display.  In  these  we  may  trace  Uie  fnend  of  Cigoli, 
and  the  copyist  of  Rafiaello.  They  are  chiefly  Madonnas,  and 
are  greatly  admired  for  the  disposition  of  the  fingers,  which 
are  somewhat  spread  out,  for  the  graceful  slender  neck,  and 
a  certain  virgin  air,  peculiarly  his  own.  The  Corsini  family, 
at  Rome,  possess  a  very  fine  one.  Some  of  his  fresco  pictures 
remain  in  the  church  of  S.  Y itale,  in  that  city ;  and  there  is 
a  picture  of  the  titular  saint  in  8.  Carlo  a'  Catinari,  which 
appears  dark  and  cloudy ;  an  uncommon  circumstance  with  so 
good  a  colourist. 

Gio.  Bilivert  is  a  name  which  we  in  vun  look  for  in  Or- 
landi,  who  has  transformed  him  into  two  painters,  one  of 
whom  he  calls  Antonio  Biliverti,  and  the  other,  in  imitation 
of  BagHone,  Gio.  Ballinert ;  both  Florentines,  and  pupils  of 
Cigoli.  Like  the  preceding  artist,  Bilivert  is  not  always 
equal  to  himself.  He  finished  some  pictures  that  had  been 
left  imperfect  by  Cigoli,  to  whose  design  and  colouring  he 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  expression  of  Titi,  and  a  more 
avowed  imitation  of  the  ornaments  of  Paolo  Yeronese. 
Bilivert  is  not  suflElciently  choice  in  heads ;  but  he  abounds 
in  es^ression,  as  nuiy  be  seen  at  S.  Gaetano  and  S.  Marco, 
where  there  are  many  of  his  historical  pictures,  particularly 
the  Baising  of  the  Cross,  esteemed  one  of  his  best  per- 
formances. Those  pieces  which  be  engaged  to  execute,  and 
in  which  he  never  appears  able  to  satisfy  himself,  are  repeated 
by  his  scholars ;  sometimes  inscribed  with  the  initials  of  his 
name,  especially  when  he  himself  retouched  them ;  at  other 
times  they  are  without  an  epigraph.  None  of  his  productions 
Are  so  worthy  of  being  copied  as  Joseph  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  which  arrests  the  eye  of  every  spectator  in  the  ducal 
gallery.  Many  copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Florence ;  it 
is  seen  in  foreign  collections,  in  the  Barberini  palace  at 
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Ranle,  in  tlse  Obino  oolteoftion  at  Oatiaio,  and  in  several 
otIi«r  pladee. 

The  omamented  v^le  of  Bilivwt  had  many  imitiitors, 
%dio0ew(nl»,  in  galleories  and  pmnte  honws,  wonM  pass  fop 
those  of  Yenetian  artiBts,  had  they  greater  spirit  and  better 
eoloniing.  Bartcdomineo  Saitetftrini  is  at  their  head ;  bat  he 
^ms  oat  off  in  his  prime,  by  the  plague  of  1630,  so  disastrous 
to  Italy  and  the  art.  Orario  Fidani,  an  assidaons  artist, 
skilled  in  the  style  of  his  mseter,  painted  mnch  at  Florence. 
His  Tobias,  that  was  finished  for  the  fraternity  of  Bcala,  but 
is  now  remoyed,  is  especially  commended.  Francesco  Bianchi 
Bnonavita  was  engaged  in  few  public  wcrrks.  Ke  was  chiefiy 
employed  in  copying  ancient  pictures,  which  the  court  pre- 
0eaited  to  foreign  princes,  and  in  furnishing  cabinets  with 
little  historical  pieces,  that  were  at  that  tnne  in  great  request 
in  countries  beyond  ^e  Alps.  They  were  painted  on  jasper, 
agate,  kpis-kzculi,  and  other  hard  stones,  the  spots  in  which 
assisted  in  forming  the  shadows  of  the  pictures.  Affoetina 
Meltflsi  contributed  much  to  the  tapestry  of  the  ducal  mmily, 
•by  furnishing  cartoons  horn  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  also  some  of  his  own  indention.  He  likcrwise  possessed 
a  genius  for  oil-painting ;  in  which  branch  his  6.  Peter  at  the 
Gate  of  Pilate,  which  he  painted  for  the  noble  fiibmily  of  Oa- 
bnrri,  is  particularly  praised  by  Baldinucci.  Francesco  Monte- 
kitici,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  Pisan,  by  others  a  Florentine, 
and  snmamed  Oeoco  Bmvo,  from  his  quarrelsome  disposition, 
abandoned  the  style  of  Bilivert,  or,  at  least,  mixed  it  with 
that  of  Passignano.  He  was  a  faneifol  and  spirited  designer, 
and  not  a  bad  colourist.  A  fine  painting  of  6.  Niccolo 
VescoTo,  by  this  artist,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  S. 
Shnone ;  but  his  works  aie  rare  inchnnshes,  for  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  painting  for  private,  and  sometimes  for  royal 
collections.  He  died  painter  to  the  court  of  Inspruck. 
Giovanni  Maria  Movandi  remained  but  a  little  time  with 
BiHvert,  and,  on  going  to  Rome,  adopted  the  style  of  that 
school. 

Gregorio  Pagani  was  the  son  of  Francesco,  who  died 
young,  but  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  He 
studied  the  works  of  PoUdoroand  of  Michelangelo,  at  Rome, 
and  executed  admirable  imitatioraof  them  for  private  gentle- 
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men  in  Flonnoe.  Gr|g*n»  hinuBlf  could  mandj  SAmgaSA 
them.  He  tmewei  te  roimwirtB  <rf  hu  art  from  Tifti,  iwt 
WM  aDEtiated  in  »  bettar  algpk  by  OigolL  <StaMigen  ptmued 
him  as  a  sewnd  Cigoli,  wJbikA  bit  «oimtBey  poas^sed  «i  tbe 
Carmine  tbe  fuotaie  ef  tfaeiFmdiiig  of  ^Ibe  Cran,  wbieb  has 
been  ennraTedi  bat  wJten  tbe  painting,  with  the  cbnreh,  waB 
coneumed  by  fiie,  no  great  work  of  this  lemuned  in  publie, 
esui^t  a  lew  of  boe  inHeoe;  one  of  whieb,  ^ngh  some^n^iat 
ittjoied  by  tiouiy  is  ancnameat  to  the  eknatar  of  S.  Maiia 
NoreUa.  fie  is  suely  to  be  aiet  with  n  Floventine  eoMee* 
tiomi,  ae  he  obiefly  painted  lor  fiireignecB.  Of  his  stdieol  I 
here  say  nothing ;  it  only  pcoihioedoneendnaBtpnpil;  bntttes 
•ttewasaoeo]apiea6iui,:thathen]ayhesaidtofonnanew  enu 
Another  aasooiate  of  CSigoli  was  Doaenioo  da  Passigaano, 
the  eoholar  of  Kaldim  and  of  Federigo  Znoeaxt^  whom  he 
naemhles  rnost^  horn  im  kog  wwjdeaop  atYeoioe,  "vrheie  ha 
likewise  maitied.  He  beeame  ao  decided  an  admirer  of  the 
merits  of  this  sehool,  thgt  he  was  nsenstomed  to«bv,  that  he 
who  had  not  seen  TenioiB^  ought  not  to  boast  that  he  was  a 
painter.  This  oiieuBstaaoe  sufficiently  aoeooats  £ot  Us  style, 
wUob  is  not  tiie  meet  pn>fonnd,nsr  the  most  coneet ;  hat  it 
exhibits  oontiivano^  is  vas^  rich  in  arohitBetare  and  in 
dn^ry,  resembliag  mwe  the  manner  of  Paolo  Yesenese  than 
thai  of  the  Florentine  sohM^.  *  Sometimes  he  resemhles  Tin- 
toretto in  his  attitades,  and  in  that  oily  caloaring  which  oogfat 
to  have  been, avoided,  and  throogh  which  many  works  of  both 
artists  have  penus^ed.  This  haa  been  the  fite  ef  his  Craci- 
fixion  of  St  Petec,  whioh  he  aKoonted  fiur  ihe  gieat  ehnrch 
in  Rome,  under  Panl  V.,  and  ef  the  Ptreaea^ation  of  M.  T., 
which  he  paioited  at  the  same  phtoe,  mder  Urban  VIII. 
Seyecal  pictoies  remain  in  Italian  cities,  that  weie  begun  by 
his  scholars  and  finished  by  him,  with  a  degree  of  eaie  thai 
hands  him  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  artist.  A  dead  Christ, 
in  the  cbsjiel  of  MongmdoM,  at  Fresoati,  is  in  tiiis  style;  as 
are  an  Entombing  of  Christ,  in  the  BoighesB  palace,  at  Rome ; 
sk.Cbrist  bearing  ihe  Cross,  in  the  ceUege  of  6.  Giorannino, 
and  other  woS^s  of  his  «t  Fhxnmee.  Pamignano,  hia 
native  phMe,  poamsBee  what  is,  parhapa,  hk  most  perfect 
work,  in  tbe  foot  of  the  church  of  the  Faihem  of  Yallomhrosa. 
He  theie  painted  a  Gloary;  tb^t  pcodaims  htm  an  excoUettt 
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artist,  ind  worUiy  of  a  place  with  his  pupls,  Lodoyico  Oa- 
xacci,  the  founder  of  the  Bolognese  school,  ind  Tiarini,  one  of 
its  great  ornaments.  His  Toseaa  pnpils  did  not  attain  eqnal 
oeld)rity.  Sorri  of  Siena,  whom  we  reserve  for  that  school, 
is  the  one  best  known  in  Ital  j,  having  painted  with  applause 
in  several  of  her  cities.  Here  we  mast  consider  those  artists 
oonnected  with  Florence. 

Fabrisio  Boschi  is  a  spirited  painter,  whose  characteristie 
excellence  appears  to  consist  in  novelty  of  composition,  united 
to  a  precision  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  schooL  A 
&  Bonaventuia  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass,  in  All  Saints^ 
church  at  Florence,  is  much  praised ;  and,  perhaps,  his  two 
historical  frescos  of  Cosmo  II.  which  he  painted  in  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  Qio.  Carlo  de'  Medid,  in  emulation  of  Rosselli, 
are  superior  to  his  other  worka  Ottavio  Yannini  became 
eminent  in  colouring,  and  was  attentive  to  every  other  branch 
of  painting ;  but  he  was  sometimes  poor  and  cold ;  and 
although  good  in  each  part  of  his  pictures,  was  not  happy  in 
the  whole.  Cesare  Dandini,  a  disciple  of  several  schools, 
imitated  Passignano  in  design,  in  brilliancy,  and  also  in  the 
perishable  nature  of  his  colours :  he  was  diligent  in  other 
things,  and  very  assiduous.  His  best  picture  is  a  8.  Carlo, 
surrounded  hj^  other  saints,  in  the  church  of  Ancona :  the 
composition  is  fine,  and  the  whole  in  good  preservation. 
Many  works  of  this  artist,  and  of  Yannini,  decorate  collec- 
tions. 

Nicodemo  Fermcci,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Passignano,  and 
the  companion  of  his  labours  at  Rome,  possessed  much  of  the 
boldness  and  spirit  of  his  master.  By  his  example  he  was 
led  to  affix  a  good  price  to  his  pictures,  mostly  frescos  exe- 
cuted at  Florence,  Fiesole,  and  for  the  State.  He  died  young 
at  Fontebuoni ;  but  many  of  his  works,  too  good  to  be  here 
omitted,  still  remain  in  Rome ;  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  is  found  at  S.  Gio.  de'  Fiorentini,  bendes  two  histories 
of  Maria  S.  S.  which  have  suffered  from  being  retouched. 

Cristo£ftno  Allori  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  Alessan- 
dro,  his  &ther  and  preceptor,  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  ^e  novel  maxims  of  the  three  masters  just  commended. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  he  is  the  greatest  painter  of  this 
epoch.    When  the  excellence  he  attained,  during  a  loi^  lilb, 
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is  eoDsidexed,  ha  appears  to  roe  in  aome  dagiee  the  Gantarini 
of  hia  school.  Thej  leeembled  each  ot^sr  in  the  beauty, 
grace,  and  exquisite  finish  of  their  flgaies ;  but  the  beauty  of 
Gantarini  partakes  more  of  the  id^,  and  the  flesh  tints  of 
Allori  are  more  happy.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  inas- 
much as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Caraoci,  nor  of  Guide ;  but 
supplied  all  by  nice  discrimination,  and  unwearied  persever- 
ance ;  for  it  was  his  custom  nerer  to  lift  his  pencil  from  the 
canvas  until  his  hand  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  fancy. 
From  this  method,  and  from  vicious  habits  that  often  seduced 
him  from  his  labours,  his  pictures  are  extremely  rare,  and  he 
himself  is  little  known.  The  S.  Julian  of  the  I^itti  palace  is 
the  grandest  effort  of  his  genius ;  and  if  not  among  the  finest 
pictures  in  this  magnificent  collection,  it  undoubtedly  claims 
Uie  highest  rank  in  the  second  dass.  His  picture  of  Beato 
Manetto,  in  the  church  of  the  Servi,  a  small  piece,  but  excel- 
lent in  its  kind,  is  reckoned  the  next  in  merit. 

Many  young  men  were  sent  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the 
art  of  painting ;  but  few  of  them  remained  long :  roost  of 
tli^n  were  disgusted  at  the  dissipation  of  the  master,  and  the 
insolence  of  their  fellow-students.  He  formed  some  landscape 
painters,  whom  we  shall  notice  under  their  class ;  and  also 
some  copyists^  whose  labours  may  boast  of  hues  and  retouch- 
ing,, the  work  of  his  hand.  Of  this  class  were  Talerio 
Tanteri,*  F.  Bruno  Certosino,  and  Lorenio  Gerrini.  These, 
and  other  artists  of  this  school,  continued  the  Giovian  series 
of  the  latjur  race  of  illustrious  men,  by  transmitting  to  us 
m^y  of  their  portraits,  to  which  he  lent  his  hand.  To  them 
we  owe  numerous  duplicates  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures, 
scattered  through  Florence,  and  over  all  Italy ;  more  especi- 
ally of  that  Judith,  so  beautifully  and  magnificently  attired,  _ 
A  portrait  of  his  mistress ;  while  her  mother  appears  in  the 
character  of  Abra,  and  the  head  of  Holofemes  is  that  of  the 
painter,  who  permitted  his  beard  to  grow  for  this  purpose. 
Zanobi  Rosi  lived  to  a  later  period,  and  finished  some  pieces 
left  imperfect  b^  the  death  of  Gristo&no ;  but  he  never  ob- 
tained the  praise  of  invention.     The  name  of    GKovanni 

^  There  is  a  Yisitatioii  by  thU  artist,  and  inscribed  with  his  namet 
in  the  chnreh  of  S.  Anthony  of  Pisa,  which  he  exeented  in  a  weak  style 
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Baftiit»Fanmi«B4»qMBiior  to  aay  ofher  soholar  of  13ib  school 
of  AllorL  file  PinuiB  «ium  hm  as  their  eonnttTiiiaii ;  Bal- 
diouMi  assigns  him  lo  l^ivaoe.  Aihat  taking  lesions  from 
EnpoH  and  otiier  mastoTS,  he  attended  Allori  for  mx  yeare^ 
and  whilst  he  imitated  tbis  master  admirably  in  colonringy 
and  TtYalled  him  in  design,  be  also  imbibed  his  lessons  of  in- 
tempeianoe.  Had  he  eondnoled  himself  with  more  propriety^ 
4uid  adhered  to  fizad  prineipfes,  the  genicn  he  possessed  night 
have  xaised  him  to  more  eelebritj.  He  TTsited  the  best 
aohookof  Ita^  and  copied,  or  atleoet  desired,  the  choicest 
ptodnetions  of  eaoh.  Manj  pmise  his  et^ies  of  Titiano,  of 
43onpeggio,  and  of  Baob  Ten>nese :  from  the  woiIls  of  the 
two  laat  he  likewise  made  etohings.  'Notwithstanding  such 
studies,  his  ooloniing  degenerated,  and  he  became  so  mnch  a 
saamenst,  Iduit  te  has  not  left  behind  him  a  tmlj  elassitsal 
wotk.  The  S.  Lcnenso  in  the  oknroh  of  8.  Simone,  reckoned 
the  master-piece  of  Yanni,  has  nedttng  uBoemmon,  except 
that  the  light  of  the  fire  invests  the  spectators,  and  giyes  the 
picture  norelty  and  sorprishig  harmon j. 

Jaoopo  da  *£mpoli,  a  scholar  of  Friano,  retains  in  most  of 
Ills  works  the  stamp  of  his  early  edooation ;  but  he  adopted 
a  seoond  -manner  not  defioient  in  folness  of  design,  nor  in 
elegance  of  oolonring.  Snch  is  his  8.  Ito,  whic^,  among 
painters  of  great  name  in  a  cabinet  of  the  dncal  g^eiy,  snr- 
prises  most  stvangexs  more  'than  the  otket  pietnres.  fie  -exe- 
tmted  other  wx>rlD9  on  similar  pnnoiples,  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  he  belongs  to  an  era  fvroardble  to  the  art.  Paint- 
ers oannot,  like  antiiora,  amend  the'fiist  on  a  second  edition 
•f  the  same  subject :  their  second  editions,  hy  whieh  ^hey 
should  be  judged,  psss  as  otther  pietoies  superier  to  their  first 
perfonnauees.  Two  of  Jaaopo's  pioturss  in  fresco  are  oom- 
«iended  by  Moreni  (tom.  ii.  p.  113),  one  belonging  to  the 
Gertosa,  the  other  to  the  monastery  of  IMdrone.  Both 
proye  the  extent  of  his  i^lfty  in  this  branch  of  the  a/rt ;  bnt 
after  his  fisll  from  the  4R)affoldii)g  in  the  Gertosa,  he  aban- 
■doned  this  methed  and  devroted  himself  wholly  to  painting  in 
•oil.  Empoli  gave  all  the  -beauty  and  fine'effedt  x>t  large 
works  to  those  pleasing  pictures  he  painted  lor  priyata  indi- 
viduals, and  in  this  sWle  he  was  yery  successfiiL 

This  artist  taught  Yanni  the  principles  of  painting ;  <b«t 
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hmgtms^BKt  |Ni^l  ww'Feiioe  FMieBsUi ;  a  mna  of  the 
inMent  diip«n4ion,  Imj  m  wmy  ooeapAiiaD,  aad,  as  if  afraid 
^  diflturbing  his  tongne,  vraaUj  oleiit  vnkn  when  Mked  a 
ywution :  hcnoe  he  was  named  feiice  R^so  by  the  Florai^ 
tiaes.  He  esacuted  few  piotaree ;  bat  what  proceeded  from 
hiB  fltadio  may  be  held  op  as  an  OEanple  of  indastiy ;  sim- 
ple, nataial,  aad  stadied,  without  i^ppearing  to  be  so.  These 
isapioHore  of  S.  Anthony  in  S.  Maria  Nuora,  where  he 
seems  to  haye  been  diveetod  by  his  intimate  faondOristofftne, 
whose  work  it  strongly  xoseraUee.  He  is  Bare  in  ooUeetioas  ; 
hot  always  makes  a  good  figure  theire  by  his  gBMofnl  design, 
his  full  body  of  colouring,  aad  his  soffcneas.  The  Adam  wad. 
JBre  driyen  ont  of  Paia£se,  in  the  gaUeiy  of  the  Biuneeini 
palace,  is  worthy  snob  a  collection.  He  copied  Pietro  POm* 
gino,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  soore  other  masters,  so  well,  that 
his  wotk  might  pass  for  the  originals ;  aad  to  this  enq^loy- 
•ment  we  flMy  chiefly  attribute  the  exquisite  finish  of  his 
pictores. 

To  this  period  we  may  assign  some  other  artists,  who,  frem 
whaterer  cause,  are,  perhaps,  less  eommended  by  historians 
than  they  deserve.  Of  this  number  is  Ghynmai  liartinelii, 
of  whom  there  is  a  capital  work  in  the  Conventoalists  of 
Pescia,  tiz.  the  Miracle  of  6.  Anthony,  a  subject  also  exe- 
toted  by  Cigoli.  His  Feast  of  BelshMnar,  in  the  daoal  gal- 
lery at  Florence,  and  his  Guardian  Angel,  at  8.  Lum  de' 
Baidi,  are  pictures  of  note,  but  inferior  to  that  at  Pes(»a. 
Of  the  same  class  also  is  Michel  Cinganelli,  a  scholar  of 
Pooeetti,  who  was  employed  in  the  metropolitan  efaareh  ef 
Pisa,  where  he  oraamented  the  corbels  of  the  cupola,  and 
stioTe  to  emulate  the  best  Tuscan  artists  in  an  historical  pic- 
ture of  Jcshoa.  Such  is  Palladino,  mentaotied  in  the  Ouide 
of  Florence  in  reference  to  a  S.  Gioyanni  Decollato  ;  a  work 
descrying  notice,  for  its  freedom  from  the  beaten  track  of  his 
school.  He  seems  to  haye  studied  the  Lombard  more  than 
natiye  artists,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  wiUi  Baroccio. 
J  saw  his  altar-piece  at  S.  eKacopo  a'  Corbolini.  I-  muspeet 
that  this  artist  is  the  same  as  Filippo  Paladini,  pointed  out 
■by  Hackert,  born  and  educated  at  Florence,  and  who  rended 
tn  foreign  parts.  He  was  compelled  to  fly  frem  Milan  on 
account  of  soaie  disturbanee^and  took  refuge  in  Borne,  where 
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he  was  xeoeived  by  Frinoe  Goioima;  but  being  pnrsaed,  w«&i 
to  Sieily,  and  resided  at  Mazzarino,  an  estate  beloDging  to 
the  Colonna  £Eunily.  There,  as  well  as  at  Syracuse,  Palenao^ 
Oatania^  and  elsewhere,  he  left  works  that  display  much  ele- 
gance and  fine  colouring,  but  not  free  from  mannerism,  the 
fault  also  of  the  picture  at  Florence.  Benedetto  Yeli  painled 
in  the  cathedral  of  Fistoia  an  Ascension  of  Christ,  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  presWtery.  It  \a  the  companion  to  one 
of  the  Fentecost  by  Gregorio  Fagani,  which  sufficiently 
prores  that  it  has  no  common  merit.  There  lived  other 
painters  about  this  time,  of  whom  Tuscany  retains  no  trace  ; 
but  they  are  recognised  in  other  schools :  as  Yaiano  in  the 
"Milanese,  and  Maxzoni  in  the  Venetian  schools,  where  we 
shall  give  some  account  of  them. 

Last  among  the  great  masters  of  this  period  I  place  Matteo 
Rosselli,  a  scholar  of  Fagani  and  of  Passignano,  and  of  seve- 
ral old  masters,  under  whom  he  studied  at  Bome  and  Flo- 
rence. He  became  so  distinguished,  that  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  retained  by  Cosmo  II., 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  In  painting,  however,  he  had 
many  equals ;  but  few  in  the  art  of  teaching,  for  which  he 
was  adapted  by  a  facility  of  communicating  instruction,  a 
judicious  method  of  discovering  the  talents  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  directing  his  progress :  hence  his  school,  like  that  of  the 
Caraoci,  produced  as  many  different  styles  as  he  had  pupilsL 
His  placid  genius  was  not  fitted  for  the  conception  of  novel 
compositions,  nor  for  pursuing  them  with  the  steadiness  that 
characterises  the  painter  of  elevated  fancy.  His  merit  Hes 
in  correctness  in  the  imitation  of  nature;  in  which  he  is  net 
always  select;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  harmony  in  the  whole, 
by  which  his  pictures  (genendly  in  a  sombre  tene)  please^ 
even  when  compared  witib  works  of  the  most  brilliant  odour* 
ing.  He  excels  in  dignity  of  character ;  some  of  the  heads 
of  his  i4>ostles  so  strongly  resemble  the  works  of  the  Caiaeot, 
that  connoisseurs  are  sometimes  deceived.  He  strove  to  rival 
Cigoli :  as  in  his  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  at  S.  Gaetano, 
which  is  thought  to  be  his  master-piece,  and  in  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  S.  Andrew  in  All  Saints'  church,  which  has  been 
engraved  at  Florence.  His  fresco  paintings  are  greatly 
admired ;  so  well  do  his  labours,  on  the  principles  of  the 
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put  ago,  preseire  their  brillianoj.  The  cloiater  of  the  Nun- 
iHita  haa  maaj  of  his  semiciioiikr  pieoes ;  and  that  repreeent- 
k^  Alexander  lY.  confirming  the  Order  of  the  Seryi,  ap- 
peared a  grand  work  to  Paaeignano  and  Gortona.  He  orna- 
mented a  oeiling  in  the  royal  villa  of  Poggio  Imperiale  with 
eone  histories  of  the  Medioean  £Euni]y.  The  chunber  where 
this  painting  was  placed  was  ordered  to  be  demolbhed  in  the 
time  of  the  Grand  Dnke  Peter  Leopold ;  but  so  highly  was 
Sosselli  esteemed,  that  the  ceiling  was  preserved,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  apartment.  His  chief  praise,  however, 
arises  from  his  preserving  that  fittherly  regard  for  pnpils, 
which  Qnintilian  thinks  the  first  requisite  in  a  master :  hence 
ta  beeame  the  head  of  a  respectable  family  of  painters,  whom 
we  shall  now  consider. 

Of  these,  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni  (his  family  name  was  • 
Manozn)  conld  boast  of  being  one  of  the  best  fresco  painters 
that  Italy  ever  possessed.  Gif^  by  nature  with  a  fervid 
genius,  a  fertile  imagination,  celerity  and  freedom  of  hand, 
he  painted  so  much  in  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  even  in 
Bome,  especially  in  the  church  of  the  Four  Saints,  in  Tns- 
osny,  in  Florence,  and  the  Pitti  palace,*  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  he  began  to  study  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  died 
when  only  forty-eight  His  style  is  very  far  from  the  solid 
manner  of  his  master ;  he  carried  the  celebrated  maxim  of 
Horace,  ^  All  is  aUmcahUy'  to  excess ;  and  often  preferred 
whim  to  art.  Amid  choirs  of  angeb  he  introduced  the 
novel^  of  female  angels ;  if  we  may  ascribe  this  to  him,  and 
not  to  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino  or  Alessandro  Allori.  But 
whatever  exertions  he  made  to  discredit  himself  he  did  not 
succeed.  His  spirit  is  greatly  superior  to  the  conceits  of 
other  artists ;  and  his  p^ormances  at  Florence,  in  which  he 
fafidled  his  eccentricities,  prove  that  he  knew  more  than  he 
was  ambitious  to  shew.  Among  these  we  may  notice  his 
Fli|^  into  Egypt  in  th6  Royal  Academy ;  some  semicircular 

*  In  the  gr«at  saloon  he  has  poetically  represeated  tbe  protection 
afforded  to  literature  by  Lorenxo  de'  Medici.  With  some  lioenses  peculiar 
to  that  age,  the  oomporition  and  the  figures  are  yery  beautiful ;  and 
there  is  an  imitation  of  basso-reliero  in  his  painting,  that  would  de* 
ceftve  the  most  sldllU.  This  work,  left  imperfect  "Sj  him,  was  oom- 
plsted  by  Afsni,  hy  Montelatici,  and  by  Furini,  with  some  semirirculir 
pieces* 
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pieeM  in  tlie  elmroh  of  All  Saints ;  the  Ezpmlnon  of  (he 
8exenoM  from  Ghweee,  of  tlie  Pitti  paboe,  in  which  the  faltad 
Homer  appMcs  groping  hia  way  with  great  nataie^  m  he-  ia 
exiled  from  his  natiye  land.  It  is  related  of  Pietro  di  Cor- 
tona,  that  on  seeing  one  of  the  works  «f  GioTanni,  whioh  did 
him  no  oxedity  he  did  not  condemn  him ;  but  pointitng  to  tha. 
piece,  ohserved^  ^  Qiovanni  psiated  that  when,  he  was  alreaify^ 
oonscioHS  of  being  a  great  man."  His  piotozes  oa  panel  and 
on  canTaBare  less  admired,  nor  alwajs  exempt  from  orodit^. 
-  He  had)  a  son  oaHed  Gio.  Garzia,  who  prodacod  seYoml  fsesea 
works  at  Pistoia^  tolenddy  wall  exeoated. 

BaldasBRo  Francesobini,  snmamed  Voltenano,  and  alea 
ifaa  youBger  Yokenaao,  to  distinguish  him  from  Bicoiamlii^ 
seemed  formed  bj  nature  to  adorn  cupolas^  temples^,  and  m^*- 
Bifinent  halls,  a.  sfe^e  of  work  in  which  he  is  more  oon- 
spienoQS  than  in  painting  cabinet  pictnrea  The  cupola  awti 
nare  of  the  Niooolini  oh4)6l,  in  the  ohor^  of  the  Hoij  Crean^ 
is  hia  happiest  effort  in  this  waj ;  and  sozpiises  even  an  ad^ 
mirer  of  Lanfoaaoo.  That^of  the  Nuaziaiac  is  most  J^eaotiiiil:; 
and  w».  mast  not  omit  tiie  ceiling  of  a  chapel  in  S.  Maiia 
Maggtore,  where  Elias  appease  ao  admirablj  foreshortened* 
that  itLoalls  to  mind  the  S.  Boooo  of  Tintoretto,  by  nosa 
vfpHeal  illusion.  His  talents  escited  tha  envy  of  Qiovanai  da 
S.  GtOTaani,  ivdio,  hanng  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  tha 
deeentaon  of  tiia  Pitti  pdla«e,  speedily  djamissed  him»  His 
spirit  iatsmpesed  by  judgment  sffidpropiiety;  hisTascaadsK 
mgA  is  TSffied  and  ennobfod  by  an  imitatimi  of  other  schools^  ta 
idsit  whish  he  was  senh  to  ixtLVti  by  his  aobla  patrons  of  tba 
house  of  MfiooiiBi.  He  derived  great  adwitagea  fipom 
studymg  the  schools  of  Parma  and  of  Bologna.  Ho  know 
Pietro  dU  Goxtona,  and  adopted  soma  of  his  pxinoij^ei^  a  tUag 
not  unoomaMn  among  tfie  artists  fdi  this  epeehv 

Voltusraaor  paiated  agreat  many  £600008- in  Florence»  ana 
in  ^e  Pabaae  del  Bo&lo,  at  Rome,  and  seme  at  Yoltoria^ 
noticed  by  Baldinucci.  The  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
historian  appears  rather  scanty  than  extravagant,  to  those 
who.  duly  consider  the  propriety  of  Us  inventionfl^  the  correct- 
ness ollus  dasiga— 40  rare  in  this  class  of  artists ;  his  know*. 
M^  of  the  perspaotiva,  of  forsshaitsning  llguaBs.  in  eailiags^ 
the  spirit  of  his  attitudes^  thocteaness  el  lusgiaduated^  welU 
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balaMod,  mat  imitad  ooloan^  and  tiie  plaaaing  kanaoo  j  q£ 
the  wliol».  Tbe  mne  talents  aae  erideBt  in  hw  oikpictoMfi, 
S6  nuvp  ^  obseryed  in  bit  S.  Filippo  Benin,  in  tke  Nnuiata 
of  Fl»renoe ;  in  hie  &  John  tbe  Evnngelie^  a  noble  fignre 
if^iieh  he  painted  with  other  ninte  in.S.  Chiaia  at  Volterm ; 
Irie  Sk  Cai£i>  administering  the  conmunion  in  the  Nunaaia  of 
ruietia,  and  some  of  lus  <^er  paintiDgs  that  are  well  finiahed, 
wlHeh  waa  not  the  oaae  with  all  hia  weeks.  The  same 
eheervationB  apply  to  his  cabinet  piotniea,  whieh  abound 
in  the  dncal  palace,  and  in  the  honsea  of  the  nobilify  of 
YoHerra,  eipeoiatij  in  those  of  the  ^milies  <rf  Maffei  and 

OoBuwi  UUTelti  ia  aJao  a  good  hiatorieal  painter ;  and  hia 
8^1^  ie  SDmetimea  nuataken  for  that  of  hia  maater,  by  leaa 
aiaHoi  jndgea ;  bat  a  good  ooanoiaaenz  diaaerers  in  him  foiBM 
leea  elegant^  a  oolonring  less  clear,  a  oharaoter  a^^piroaohing 
anBeriiBB  and  meweineaa.  We  onght  to  form  an  opinion 
itiiewoxkaof  hia  oeat  period,  sneh  aa  hia  semiciranlar 
in  tite  cloiater  o£  the  Carmine.  Antonio  Fraaohi,  a 
iialMMa  of  Laooa,  who  lived  at  Florence,  is  reekoned  by  many 
iaHMiot  ttt  inireUi ;  bat  he  is  generally  more  jndioiona,  and 
more  diligent  His  S.  Joseph  of  Calaasanaio,  in  the  ehnreh 
•iF  the  Fathers  o£  Seolopi,  is  a  pictore  of  good  effeot,  and  ia 
emnmeBded  lor  the  design.  Another  of  lus  &ie  works  is  m 
tibe  panah  chnmh  of  Ci^poignano,  in  the  state  of  Loeaa;  it 
r>s|>roocBtD  Chrsst  deliverisg  the  koTs  to  &  Peter,  and  I  am 
informed  b^  an  expoi^Med  artist,  dbat  it  ia  the  moat  esteemed 
ef  Ibs^  pHmctions^  more  of  which  may  be  £»and  in  the  aooount 
of  hie  Ltfe^  published  at  FloBenoe,  by  Bartoloari.  He  waa 
painter  to  the  eeurt,  by  which  he  waa  mnoh  enjoyed,  aa  well 
airby  pnvale  indiyidnala.  He  waa  a  moderate  IbUewer  of 
Cortona»  Be  wrote  a  ns^d  traot  en  ^  ^  Theory  of  Paint- 
ings," in  whieh  he  eombaked  d^  prejndieaa  of  the  age^  and 
eialbMed  tiie  neceasity  of  preeeeding  en  general  prittoiplea.  It 
waa  paiated  in  1739,  and  afterwards  drfeaded  by  the.  anther 
tgaiwaf  eeiiain  critieiania  made  on  it.  Oioa^pe  and  Mar* 
gfeflSBita^  hia  two-  aen%  have  met  with  ssne  opmmendationy 
and  I  am  told  there  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by  the  former,  which 
adorns  the  pariA.  ekoiek  at  Baago  Bi^ggianew    It  is  retonched^ 
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liowerer,  by  his  father,  who  honourably  makes  mention  of  the 
fact  I  repeat  honourably,  becanse  maniy  fathers  are  known 
to  bare  aided  their  sons  with  a  view  of  obtaining  for  them  a 
reputation  beyond  their  deserts.  Michelangelo  Palloni  da 
Oampi,  a  pupil  of  Yolterrano,  is  known  in  Florence  by  a  good 
copy  of  the  Furius  Camillus,  of  Salviati,  in  the  old  polAoe, 
which  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  original.  He  resided 
long,  and  was  much  employed  in  Poland.  An  eminent  pupil 
of  Baldassare,  named  Benedetto  Orsi,  was  omitted  by  Biddi- 
nucci.  A  fine  picture  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Stephen,  at  Pescia,  his  native  place,  is  attributed 
to  him.  He  also  painted  the  Works  of  Mercy,  for  the  reli- 
gious fraternity  of  nobles.  These  oil-paintings  were  shewn 
to  strangers  among  the  curionties  of  that  city,  but  they  were 
dispersed  on  the  suppression  of  the  order.  There  still  exists  a 
large  circular  picture  which  he  produced  at  Pistoia  for  S. 
Maria  del  Letto,  enumerated  by  good  judges  among  the  finest 
works  of  Volterrano,  until  an  authentic  document  discovered 
the  real  author.  Last  in  this  list  I  have  to  mention  Arrighi, 
the  fellow-citizen  of  Franceschini,  and  his  favourite  pupiL 
He  has  nothing  remaining  in  public,  in  which  his  master 
cannot  boast  a  great  share.* 

After  Franceschini,  who  may  be  considered  the  Lanfranoo 
of  the  Rosselli,  or  rather  Florentine  school,  we  proceed  to 
Francesco  Furini,  who  is  its  Guide  and  its  Albano.  Foreigners 
recognised  him  as  such  :  hence  he  was  invited  to  Venice,  f<» 
the  express  purpose  of  painting  a  Thetis,  as  a  companion  to 
an  Enropa,  by  Guide  Reni.  He  had  seen  the  works  of  mas* 
ters  of  this  class  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  aspired  at 
rivalling,  rather  than  at  imitating  them.  His  ideas  certainly 
do  not  seem  borrowed  from  them,  nor  from  any  other  artists. 
He  spent  a  long  time  in  meditating  on  his  subject,  and  was 
accustomed  to  consider  his  picture  completed  when  he  had 
finished  his  studies  for  it ;  so  little  time  and  trouble  did  it 
cost  him  to  embody  his  ideas  in  colours.  Having  been  or- 
dained a  priest  about  his  fortieth  year,  and  becoming  ounile 
of  S.  Ansano,  in  Mngello,  he  executed  some  pictures  truly 

*  Sm  torn.  ii.  of  Signor  GtBdii»  p.  202. 
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Tnluable,  both  on  accoont  of  the  rarity  of  his  works  and  their 
excellence,  for  the  neighbouring  town  of  8.  Lorenio.     Above 
all,  we  may  notice  with  admiration  a  S.  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata,  and  a  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  in  which^ 
elevated  above  mortality,  she  appears  soaring  and  resplen- 
dent.    But  his  great  name  in  Italy  arose  from  his  cabinet 
pictures,  which  are  rare  out  of  Florence,  and  in  Florence  are 
highly  esteemed,  though  considerable  numbers  of  them  remain 
there.     His  Hylas  carried  away  by  the  Nymphs,  which  he 
punted  for  the  family  of  Galli,  and  in  which  he  introduced 
noble  figures  that  are  grandly  varied,  is  highly  celebrated  ; 
not  to  mention  the  three  Graces  of  the  Stroza  pahice,  and 
the  many  historical  pieces  and  half-length  figures  dispersed 
through  the  city  that  are  unnoticed  in  his  life.     They  chiefly 
consist  of  nymphs,  or  of  Magdalens,  no  less  naked  tban  the 
nymphs,  for  Furini  was  a^  very  expert  painter  of  delicate 
llesh,  but  not  one  of  the  most  modest     Furini  must  have  had 
a  great  number  either  of  pupils  or  imitators,  as  his  pictures 
for  private  houses  before  mentioned,  which  were  copied,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Florence.     They  are  often  of  a 
dusky  hue,  through  the  defect  of  their  ground,  and  Simone 
-  Pi^one  is  made,  often  erroneously  so,  their  most  common 
anthor.     He  was  Francesco's  best  pupil ;  very  delicate  in  the 
ooloars  of  his  fleshes,  as  we  may  ju<i^  from  the  altar-piece 
of  B.  Bernardo  Tolomei,  at  Monte  Oliveto,  where  the  Yiigin 
and  the  Infant  are  coloured  very  beautifully  in  the  flesh,  if 
not  handsome  in  their  features.     His  picture  of  S.  Louis, 
king  of  France,  at  S.  Feliciti^  is  still  more  celebrated.     It 
was  much  commended  by  Giordano,  and  the  artist  received 
five  hundred  crowns  for  its  execution.     In  the  first  volume 
of  Lettere  Pittoriche  we  are  informed,  that  Maratta  only 
esteemed  Gabbiani  and  Pignone  among  all  the  Florentine 
painters  of  his  time.     He  was  also  praised  by  Bellini,  in  the 
work  entitled  ^'  Bucchereide,"  where  he  coins  a  new  term  for 
Pignone   (a  liberty  extremely  common  among  our  jocose 
poets),  I  know  not  how  &r  susceptible  of  imitation  in  another 
tongue :  ^'  ^  Tarcipittorissimo  de'  buoni." 
»     Lorenso  Lippi,  like  his  friend  Salvator  Rosa,  divided  his 
hours  between  poetry  and  painting.     His  Malmantile  Rao- 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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^aistato,*  which  is  a  model  of  Tuscan  parity  of  languago^f  is 
a  work  less  read  perhaps,  but  more  elegaat  than  the  satires 
of  Salvator ;  and  is  sprinkled  with  those  graceful  Florentine 
idioms  that  are  regarded  as  the  Attic  salt  of  Italj.  In  look- 
ing for  a  prototype  among  the  artists  of  his  own  school,  guided 
by  siinilarity  of  genius,  he  made  choice  of  Santi  di  Tito.  A 
delineator  of  the  passions  sufficiently  accorded  with  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  and  a  painter  of  the  choicest  design  was  highly 
congenial  to  so  elegant  a  writer.  He,  howerer,  added  to  his 
style  a  greater  force  of  colouring ;  and  in  drapery  he  followed 
the  practice  of  some  Lombard  masters  and  of  Baroccio,  in 
modelling  the  folds  in  paper,  a  practice  of  which  their  works 
retain  some  traces.  The  delicacy  of  pencil,  the  clearness, 
harmony,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  good  taste,  pervading  his 
pictures,  demonstrate  that  he  had  a  feeling  of  natural  beauty 
superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  master  admired 
him,  and  said,  with  a  liberality  not  always  to  be  found  among 
history  painters,  ^  Lorenzo,  thou  art  more  knowing  than  L" 
His  pictures  are  not  very  rare  at  Florence,  although  he  re- 
sided far  from  it  for  many  years,  for  he  was  painter  to  the 
court  of  Inspruck.  A  Crucifixion,  among  his  best  perform* 
ances,  is  in  the  ducal  gallery.  The  noble  family  of  Arrighi 
possesses  a  S.  Sarerio  recovering  from  the  claws  of  a  crab 
the  Crucifix  which  he  had  dropped  into  the  sea.  Baldinucci 
and  the  author  of  ''  The  Series  of  the  most  Illustrious  Paint- 
ers,'* have  spoken  very  highly  of  his  Triumph  of  David, 
painted  for  the  hall  of  Angiol  Gaddi,  who  wished  him  to 
represent  his  eldest  son  as  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  his  other  six- 
teen children  as  the  vouths  and  virgins  that,  with  songs  and 
timbrels,  greet  the  victor,  and  hail  the  deliverance  of  IsraeL 
In  this  celebrated  piece,  the  artist  was  enabled  to  give  fall 
scope  to  his  talent  for  portrait-painting,  and  to  the  stvle 
approaching  to  nature,  which  he  loved,  without  troubling 
himself  about  studied  and  artful  embellishments.  It  was  his 
maxim  to  write  poetry  as  he  spoke,  and  to  paint  what  he 
observed. 

*  The  Ragged  Cloak  recoyered. 

t  It  waB  published  with  notes  by  Dr.  Paolo  Minaccii  and  was  reprinted 
witii  other  illostratioiis  of  Sig.  Antonio  Biscioni, 
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Mario  Balassi  perfected  himaelf  under  FaasigDano,  and 
after  the  choicest  examples  of  the  Roman  and  other  schools. 
He  was  an  excellent  copyist  of  the  old  masters,  and  a  painter 
of  invention  above  mediocrity.  Some  of  his  small  historical 
pictures,  and  a  few  pieces  representing  eatables,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  private  houses ;  and,  above  all,  there  are  many 
of  his  half-length  figures  finely  coloured  and  relieved.  In 
his  old  age  he  changed  his  manner,  and  retouched  as  many  of 
the  works  of  his  youth  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  ;  but  in 
striving  to  improve,  he  only  injured  them. 

Francesco  Boschi,  the  nephew  and  scholar  of  Bosselli,  was 
an  excellent  portrait-painter.  In  the  cloister  of  All  Saints, 
where  his  uncle  Fabrizio  also  painted,  there  are  some  of  his 
jportraits  that  seem  absolutely  alive,  and  are  executed  in  fresco 
ao  admirably,  that  the^  clearly  shew  the  school  from  which 
he  proceeded.  He  finished  some  pieces  in  oil,  that  were  left 
imperfect  by  the  death  of  Bosselli,  and  painted  others  entirely 
bis  own,  the  subjects  of  which  were  diiefly  religious,  where 
the  countenances  are  strikingly  expressive  of  probity  and 
oaadaty.  As  he  grew  older  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical 
hdbit,  and  sustained  its  dignity  by  his  exemplary  conduct, 
ihe  account  of  which  Baldinucci  has  extended  at  some  length. 
During  twenty-four  years  in  which  he  lived  a  priest,  he  did 
not  reaagn  his  pencil ;  but  he  employed  it  less  frequently,  and 
generally  less  suceessfullv,  than  m  his  youth.  His  elder 
Brother,  Alfonso,  promised  much,  and  even  attained  a  great 
•deal,  ihouffh  cut  off  in  eariy  life. 

The  si^le  of  Jacopo  Y ignali  has  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Guercmo^  but  less  in  the  forms  than  in  the  dark  shadows 
imd  the  grounds.  He  is  amongst  those  scholars  of  Bosselli 
who  are  seldom  mentioned,  although  he  painted  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  for  the  prince  and  the  state.  He  often  is 
w^Je,  especially  in  attitude;  often,  however,  he  appears 
praiseworthy,  as  in  the  two  pictures  at  S.  Simone,  and  in  the 
S.  Liborio,  which  is  possessed  by  the  missionaries.  He  is 
most  conspicuous  in  fresco-painting,  with  which  he  orna- 
mented the  chapel  of  the  Bonarruoti.  He  painted  good  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility,  and  he 
<even  boasts  noble  pupils,  none  of  whom  did  so  much  honour 
to  his  memory  as  Carlo  Doki. 
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Dolci  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  Florentine,  that  Sa96o- 
forrato  holds  in  the  Ronmn  school.  Both,  though  destitute 
of  great  powers  of  inrention,  ohtained  high  reputation  for 
Madonnas  and  similar  small  subjects,  which  hare  now  be- 
come extremely  valuable ;  for  the  wealthy,  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing pictures  at  once  estimable  and  religious,  to  hang  up 
in  their  oratories,  hare  brought  those  two  masters  into  great 
request,  notwithstanding  that  they  operated  on  very  different 
principles.  Carlo  is  not  so  celebrated  for  beauty  (for  he  was 
like  his  master,  a  mere  naturalist)^  as  for  the  exquisite  pains 
with  which  he  finished  erery  thing,  and  the  genuine  expres- 
sion of  certain  affecting  emotions ;  such  as  the  patient  suffer- 
ing of  Christ,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  penitential  com- 
punction of  a  saint,  or  the  holy  confidence  of  a  martyr  devot- 
ing himself  as  a  victim  for  the  living  God.  The  colouring 
and  general  tone  of  his  pictures  accord  with  the  idea  of  the 
passion ;  nothing  is  turgid  or  bold ;  all  is  modesty,  repose, 
and  placid  harmony.  In  him  we  may  retrace  the  manner  of 
Rosselli  brought  to  perfection,  as  we  sometimes  can  view  the 
features  of  the  grandsire  in  his  descendants.  A  few  of  his 
larger  works  still  remain,  such  as  the  S.  Antonio,  in  the  royal 
museum ;  the  Conception  of  our  Lady,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  Rinuccini ;  also  a  very  few  of  his  subjects  from 
profane  story,  a  few  of  his  portraits,  and  the  celebrated  figura 
of  Poetry,  m  the  palace  of  Prince  Corsini.  His  small  pic- 
tures, for  each  of  which  he  usually  received  100  crowns,  are 
very  numerous,  and  were  frequently  repeated  by  himself  or 
by  his  pupils,  Alessandro  Lomi  and  Bartolommeo  Mancini, 
and  often  by  Agnese  Dolci,  his  daughter,  a  good  artist,  and 
follower  of  the  style  of  her  father,  but  not  his  equal.  His 
two  Madonnas  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  his 
martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
Gerini,  have  been  often  copied. 

Of  Onorio  Marinari,  the  cousin  and  scholar  of  Carlo,  but 
few  pictures  remain  at  Florence,  either  in  private  or  in  pub- 
lic. After  imitating  his  master  (which  usually  is  the  first 
exercise  of  students  in  the  art,  and  often,  from  dissimilarity 
of  genius,  is  their  great  bane),  he  formed  another  style,  by 
yielding  to  the  bent  of  his  natural  powers,  which  was  more 
grand,  had  more  of  the  ideal,  and  deeper  shadows ;  and  of 
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ihiB  several  specimens  remain  in  tLe  churches  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  S.  Simone.  This  artist  died  youngs  very  un- 
fortunately for  the  school  to  which  he  helonged. 

About  the  period  we  have  been  describing,  some  foreign 
artists  resided  at  Florence  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  no 
small  advantage  of  the  native  painters,  as  we  have  already 
observed.  Paggi  came  there  in  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Francis  I.,  remained  there  twenty  years,  and  left  some  works 
behind  him.  About  the  same  time  Salvator  Rosa,  Albani, 
Borgognone,  Colonna,  Mitelli,  and  many  more,  either  invited 
by  the  princes  from  abroad,  or  coming  there  of  their  own 
accord,  were  retained  by  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  palace 
and  the  city.  We  shall  consider  them  particularly  under  the 
schools  of  the  countries  where  they  were  bom,  or  in  which 
^ey  taught ;  but  here  we  shall  give  a  place  to  Jacopo  Ligoz2i, 
whom  the  Florentine  school  may  claim  on  account  of  his  resi- 
dence, his  employment,  and  his  scholars.  He  had  studied  at 
Terona,  under  Paolo  Yeronese,  according  to  Daldinucci ;  but 
under  Gio.  Francesco  Carrotto,  according  to  the  emendation 
of  Maffei,  without  reflecting  that  this  artist  died  when  Jacopo 
was  Scarcely  three  years  old.  Some  foreign  writers  make 
him  the  son  of  Gio.  Ermanno,  the  painter,  a  circumstance 
unknown  to  Cav.  del  Fozzo,  the  townsman  and  historian  of 
them  both.  Ferdinand  II.  appointed  him  painter  to  the 
court,  and  superintendent  of  the  gallery.  This  was  very 
honourable,  when  conferred  by  such  a  prince  on  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  many  eminent  Florentines.  Ligozzi  executed 
some  works  at  Rome,  and  introduced  at  Florence  a  freedom 
of  pencil,  an  art  in  composition^  a  taste  for  the  ornamental, 
and  a  grace  and  gaiety,  till  then  rare  in  that  city.  His  de- 
sign was  sufficiently  correct,  and  uniformly  improved  while 
he  remained  in  Tuscany.  As  to  his  colouring,  although  it 
was  not  that  of  Paolo,  it  was  not  deficient  in  truth  and 
vigour. 

His  seventeen  semicircular  pictures  in  the  cloisters  of  All 
&ints,  are  valued  at  Florence,  especially  the  interview  be- 
tween S.  Francis  and  S.  Damenick,  the  founders  of  the  order. 
On  this  picture  he  wrote,  "  To  the  confusion  of  our  friends," 
meaning  the  envious  and  malignant.  This  is  his  masterpiece 
in  fresco.     He  painted  more  frequently  in  oil-colours,  in 
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seTeral  churches.  The  S«  Raymond  in  the  act  of  reanimating 
a  child,  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  is  a  picture  full  of  art ;  and 
there  is  another  in  the  same  style  at  the  Scalzi  of  Imola, 
representing  the  four  Crowned  Saints.  The  Martyrdom  oi 
S.  Dorothea  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  wonderful  picture ;  in 
which  we  recognise  a  follower  of  Paolo,  and  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Conventual  Friars  of  Pescia.  The  scaffold,  the 
executioner,  the  prefect  on  horseback,  who  is  ordering  him  to 
strike,  the  great  crowd  of  spectators  variously  affected,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  a  public  punishment,  strike  and  astonish 
equally  the  connoisseur  and  the  unskilled  in  painting;  the 
holy  martyr  especially  interests  us,  who,  on  her  kneos,  with 
a  placid  cpmposure,  willingly  resigns  her  life,  and  is  about  tC' 
receive  from  angels  the  eternal  crown  purchased  with  her 
blood.  In  other  performances  he  shews  more  simplicity,  as 
in  the  S.  Diego^  at  All  Saints,  or  in  the  Angels,  at  the  r.  P. 
Scolopi ;  but  he  is>  an  artist  who  always  pleases,  and  who 
shews  ihskt  he  felt  what  he  painted.  Ligozzi  painted  much 
for  private  individuals.  In  his  very  smfdl  pictures,  a  style 
in  which  he  was  expert,  he  finished  as  highly  as  if  they  were 
miniatures.  Several  of  his  works  were  published  by  Agostino 
Caracci,  and  other  engravers. 

None  of  his  Florentine  pupils  is  esteemed  equal  to  Donato 
Mascagni,  for  such  was  his  real  name,  which  may  be  Been 
subscribed  to  two  scriptural  pieces,  in  possession  of  Sig.  Ab. 
Giachi,  at  Yolterra.  Having  entered  the  order  of  Servi,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Fra  Arsenic ;  and  several  of  his  works 
painted  after  that  period  are  to  be  seen  in  Florence,  executed 
in  a  manner  not  very  full  and  soft,  but  diligent ;  of  which 
there  are  several  other  specimens  in  his  Miracles  of  the  Nun- 
ziata,  which  are  engraved  and  illustrated  in  the  little  work  of 
Padre  Lottini.  What  does  him  greatest  honour  is  the  picture 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Yallombrosa. 
It  represents  the  donation  of  the  State  of  lorrara  to  the  Holy 
Seat,  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  as  is  believed  by  some,  or 
rather  the  distribution  of  some  privileges  by  her  to  the  order 
of  Vallambroea,  and  is  a  picture  full  of  subject,  and  the  chief 
glory  of  this  master. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  other  cities  of  Tuscany,  we  find 
some  painters  very  capable  of  decorating  houses  and  altars. 
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Franoesoo  Morosini,  suniamed  Montepulciano,  may  be  Teoog- 
nised  in  the  church  of  S.  Stephen,  of  Florence,  where  he 
painted  a  Conversion  of  S.  Pan],  in  the  manner  of  his  master, 
fldani.  Arezso  produced  the  two  SantinL  Of  one  of  them, 
there  named  the  Elder,  several  pictnres  were  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  accomplished  Car.  Gindici,  among  which  was  a  S. 
Catherine,  in  possession  of  the  Conventual  Friars ;  it  savours 
of  the  Florentine  manner  during  this  epoch,  except  that  the 
use  of  changing  tints  is  more  frequent  Bartolommeo  and 
Teofilo  Torre,  of  Arezio,  are-  noticed  as  ireseo  painters  by 
Orlandi,  who  mentions  halls,  and  even  whole  houses,  being 
ornamented  by  the  latter  with  historical  pieces;  which,  if 
deficient  in  design,  he  praises  for  their  colouring.  Franoesoo 
Brini  left  a  good  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at 
Yolterra:  of  his  country  and  school  I  am  ignorant.  I  do 
not  know  the  master  of  Fompeo  Caccia ;  it  is  certain  that  he 
called  himself  a  native  of  Rome,  perhaps  because  it  is  easy  to 
substitute  the  capital,  so  well  known,  for  places  in  the  state 
of  less  notoriety.  In  Rome,  however,  I  do  not  find  any 
traces  of  him.  I  find,  indeed,  that  he  left  several  pictures  at 
Pistoja,  among  which  is  the  Presentation  (at  the  Salesiane) 
of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  to  which  is  affixeil  the  date  1615. 
Alessandro  Bardelli  was  a  native  of  Pesda ;  in  his  style  we 
find  traces  of  his  preceptor,  Curradi,  and  of  Guereino.  He 
was  a  good  painter,  and  executed  the  ornamental  border  for 
the  portrait  of  8.  Francis,  painted  by  Margaritone,  for  his 
church  in  Pescia :  he  represented  around  it  the  virtues  of  the 
saint,  and  a  choir  of  angels  above.  I  am  doubtful  whether 
we  should  include  Alessio  Gimignani,  one  of  a  fisunily  of  art- 
ists in  Pistoia,  to  be  recorded  in  the  fifth  epoch,  among  the 
pupils  of  Ligozzi,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  his  follower.     ^ 

About  this  period  two  schools  arose,  highly  deserving  of 
notice,  those  of  Pisa  and  of  Lucca.  The  Pisan  school  recog- 
nises as  its  founder,  Aurelio  Lomi,  first  a  scholar  of  Bronzino, 
and  afterwards  of  Cigoli.  His  very  correct  performances,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  are  executed  after  both  masters ;  but 
when  compared  to  Cigoli  he  is  more  minute,  and  has  much 
less  softness.  His  aim  appears  to  be  to  surprise  the  multi- 
tude by  an  agreeable  colouring,  and  a  jnagnificence  of  drape- 
ries and  ornaments.     This  style  pleased  at  Florence,  in  Rome, 
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and  more  especially  at  Geooa,  where  ho  was  preferred  to 
Sorri,  many  years  established  and  in  good  repnte.  His  works 
in  that  city  are  very  full  of  subject ;  as  his  S.  Anthony,  be- 
longing to  the  Franciscans,  and  his  Laat  Judgment,  in  S. 
Maria  of  Carignano;  pictures  which  surprise  by  an  air  of 
noyelty :  the  first  is  graceful,  rich,  but  modest  in  the  tints ; 
the  second  terrible,  and  the  colours  more  vivid  than  those  he 
employed  on  any  other  occasion.  A.  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Cam- 
po  Santo,  is  less  glowing,  but  it  is  esteemed  by  the  Piaans 
his  capital  work ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  piece  he  put  his 
initials  and  the  date  1595. 

He  most  probably  taught  the  principles  of  the  art  to  his 
brother,  Orasio  Lomi ;  who  was  called  Qentileschi,  from  tho 
surname  of  an  undo.  Gentileschi  formed  his  style,  however, 
on  the  finest  examples  in  Rome,  assisted  by  his  friend  Agos- 
tino  Tassi.  Tassi  was  an  eminent  ornamental  landsoApe 
painter,  and  Qentileschi  executed  appropriate  figures  to  his 
inventions  in  the  Loggia  Rospigliosi,  in  the  ailoon  of  the 
Quirinal  palace,  and  in  other  places.  He  also  painted  some 
smaller  pictures  in  Rome,  particularly  at  the  Pace,  from 
which  we  cannot  ascertain  his  merit,  either  because  they  were 
performances  of  his  unripe  years,  or  because  they  have  be- 
come black  from  age.  He  had  not  then  attained  the  beautiful 
colouring,  nor  the  Lombard-like  manner  of  managing  the 
shadows,  which  we  observe  in  many  of  his  cabinet  pictures. 
A  fine  specimen,  representing  S.  Cecilia  with  S.  Valerian,  is 
in  the  Borghesi  palace.  The  choicest  adorn  the  royal  palace 
of  Turin,  and  some  houses  in  Genoa.  In  the  collection  of 
his  Excellency  Cardinal  Cambiasi,  there  is  a  David  standing 
over  the  dead  Goliath,  so  relieved,  and  with  tints  so  vivid 
and  so  well  contrasted,  that  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  style  en- 
tirely new.  He  was  esteemed  by  Yandyck,  and  inserted  by 
him  in  his  series  of  portraits  of  one  hundred  illustrious  men. 
When  already  old,  he  went  to  the  English  court,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Artemisia,  his  daughter  and  disciple,  followed  her  father, 
into  that  island ;  but  she  passed  her  best  years  in  Italy.  She 
was  respected  for  her  talents,  and  celebrated  for  the  elegance 
of  her  manners  and  appearance.  She  is  noticed  both  by 
Italian  and  foreign  writers,  and  by  Walpole  among  the  latter, 
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in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.  She  lired  long 
at  Naples,  married  there  a  Pier  Antonio  Schiatted ;  and  was 
there  assisted  and  improved  in  the  art  bj  Qnido  Reni,  stu- 
died the  works  of  Domenichino,  and  was  not  unskilled  in 
other  approved  styles.  She  shews  yarietj  of  style  in  her 
few  remaining  historical  pictures.  Some  of  them  are  at  Na- 
ples and  Pozzuolo,  and  there  are  two  in  Florence  inscribed 
with  her  name ;  one  in  the  ducal  gallery,  and  the  other  in 
possession  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  Sig.  Ayerardo  de' 
3f  edici ;  the  former,  representing  Judith  slaying  Holofemes, 
is  a  picture  of  a  strong  colouring,  of  a  tone  and  perspicuity 
that  inspires  awe;  the  latter,  a  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  is  a 
painting  that  pleases  by  the  scene,  the  elegance  of  the  prin- 
•cipal  figure,  and  the  drapery  of  the  others.  Artemisia,  how- 
ever, was  more  celebrated  for  her  portraits,  which  are  of 
singular  merit ;  they  spread  her  fame  over  all  Europe,  and  in 
them  she  surpassed  her  father. 

Orazio  Riminaldi  was  a  scholar  of  the  elder  Lomi  in  Pisa^ 
and  of  the  younger  in  Rome,  but  imitated  neither  of  them ; 
from  the  beginning  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of 
Manfred],  in  the  manner  of  Caravaggio,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  follower  of  Domenico  Zampieri,  to  rival  whom  he 
seems  intended  by  nature.  From  the  time  that  the  art  of 
painting  revived  in  Pisa,  that  city  had  not  perhaps  so  emi- 
nent a  painter,  nor  have  many  better  been  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo,  a  soil  so  propitious  to  the  arts.  Grand  in  con- 
tour and  in  drapery,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oaracci,  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  m  his  carnations,  full,  free,  and  delicate  in 
the  management  of  his  pencil,  he  would  have  been  faultless, 
had  not  the  wretched  style  of  engraving  raised  prejudices 
against  him.  Excessive  fatigue,  or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
the  plague  of  1630^  snatched  him  in  early  life  from  his  coun- 
try ;  for  the  fame  of  which  alone  he  seems  to  have  lived  to 
maturity.  He  there  ornamented  many  altars  with  fine  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  representing  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Cecilia, 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Pitti  palace.  In  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  there  are  two  of  his  scriptural  pieces,  that  form 
a  perfect  study  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  epoch.  The  judgment  of  the  master  of  the  works 
was  conspicuous  in  engaging  Riminaldi  to  paint  the  cupola^ 
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even  before  he  had  finished  the  abore  piotures,  and  in  making 
choice  of  him  in  preference  to  any  other  artist.  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  painted  in  oil,  is  one 
of  the  best  conceived  and  most  perfect  works  that  Tuscany 
had  ever  beheld,  and  it  was  the  last  labour  of  Orazio.  His 
brother  Girolamo  completed  it  feebly,  by  introducing  some 
figures  that  were  wanting,  and  the  family  received  5,000 
crowns  as  its  price.  Girolamo  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
Pisan  collections,  and  still  more  rarely  in  other  places,  fie 
was,  however,  well  known  in  his  day,  having  been  invited  to 
Naples  to  ornament  the  chapel  of  S.  Gennaro,  and  to  the 
court  of  Paris  by  the  oueen. 

From  among  many  Pisan  artists  of  this  period  recorded  by 
Sig.  da  Monona,  or  Sig.  Tempesti,  we  shall  select  some  of 
the  most  oondderable.  Ercole  Bezzicaluva  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, both  for  his  engravings  and  his  picture  representing 
various  saints  in  the  choir  of  St  Stephen's  at  Pisa.  So  like- 
wise is  Gio.  del  Sordo,  otherwise  called  Mono  da  Pisa ;  but 
his  colouring  seems  superior  to  his  invention.  Zaccaria  Bon- 
dinosi,  I  beUeve,  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  more  skilled 
in  ornamental  than  in  any  other  branch  of  painting.  He  re- 
paired the  pictures  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and  on  that  account 
was  honoured  by  the  citizens  with  a  tomb  there,  and  near  it 
an  inscription  on  the  marble.  I  know  not  whether  any  pic- 
ture of  Arcangela  Paladini,  an  excellent  embroiderer,  except 
her  own  portrait,  has  reached  our  times.  It  was  hung  in  the 
ducal  gallery  among  the  portraits  of  illustrious  painters :  to 
be  deposited  in  such  a  place,  and  to  remain  there  from  1621, 
is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  merit ;  since  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  place  not  lightly  to  refuse  the  portraits  of  tolerably 
good  painters,  but  to  keep  them  there  as  if  only  lodgers,  and 
then  send  them  to  some  villa  of  the  prince^  when  new  guests 
arrive,  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinets  which  are  named  de* 
Pittori,  (rio.  Stefano  Marucelli,  both  an  engineer  and  a 
painter,  was  not  bom  in  Pisa,  but  he  may  be  reckoned 
a  Pisan  from  his  long  residence  and  attachment  to  the  place. 
Having  come  from  Umbria  into  Tuscany,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Pisans,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Boscoli,  and 
remaining  at  Pisa,  he  contended  with  the  celebrated  artists 
whom  we  have  noticed  as  employed  from  time  to  time  in 
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onuuueiiting  the  tribune  of  the  catbednl.  The  Abraham 
entertaining  the  Three  Angels  is  a  work  of  his,  commended 
for  felicity  of  invention,  and  beanty  of  colouring.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Nicolas  at  Pisa  there  remains  a  memorial  of 
Domenico  Bongi  of  Pietra-santa,  who  was  a  follower  of  Perino 
del  Yaga.     He  flourished  in  1582* 

The  series  of  the  principal  artists  of  Lucca  commences  with 
Paol  Biancucci,  the  best  scholar  of  Guide  Reni,  whose  grace 
and  power  of  colour  he  has  imitated  in  many  works.  He 
sometimes  so  strongly  resembles  Sassoferrato  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  him.  The  Purgatory,  which  he  punted  at  SuiTragio, 
the  picture  representing  various  saints,  which  he  left  at  the 
church  of  S.  Francis,  two  in  possession  of  the  noble  family  of 
Boccella,  and  others  scattered  over  the  city,  are  of  such 
merit,  that  Malvasia  should  have  noticed  him  among  th* 
pupils  of  Guide.  He  has  also  omitted  Pietro  Riochi  of 
Lucca,  who  went  to  Bologna  from  the  school  of  Passignano. 
It  is  true  that  the  preceptorship  of  Guide  is  in  this  instance 
doubtful,  though  Baldinucci  and  Oriandi  both  assert  it:  for 
Boschini,  his  intimate  friend,  says  not  a  word  upon  the  nutter, 
merely  observing  that  Ricchi  regr^ted  he  had  not  studied  in 
Venice.  It  is  certain  he  frequently  imitated  the  forms  of 
Guide ;  but  in  colouring  and  design  adhered  to  the  manner  of 
Passignano ;  he  also  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Yenetiaa 
school  as  we  shall  relate.  Two  of  his  pictures  are  preserved 
at  the  church  of  S.  Francis  in  Lucca^  and  others  remain  in 
private  hands ;  small  remains  of  a  genius  very  fertile  in  in- 
Tention,  and  of  a  hand  rapid  and  aknost  inde&tigable  in  exe- 
cution. He  painted  in  several  cities  of  Fruice,  in  the 
Milanese,  and  still  more  in  the  Venetian  states,  where  he 
died  at  Udine,  in  the  MS.  guide  to  which  place  he  is  often 
named. 

Pietro  Paolini  long  lived  and  taught  at  Lucca ;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Roman  school,  but  to  judge  from  his  works  one 
would  pronounce  him  of  the  Venetian.  In  Rome  he  fre- 
quented the  study  of  Angelo  Caroselli,  by  education  a  fol- 
lower of  Caravaggio,  but  exceedingly  expert  in  copying  and 
imitating.  Under  him  Paolini  acquired  a  manner  that  shews 
good  drawing,  broad  shadows,  and  firm  touches,  compared  by 
some  to  the  style  of  Titian,  and  by  others  to  that  of  Pordo- 
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none :  one  also  remarks  in  his  works  nndonbted  imitations  of 
Veronese.  The  martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew,  that  exists  at  S. 
Michele,  and  the  ipnnd  pictnie,  sixteen  cnhits  long,  preserred 
in  the  library  of  B.  Frediano,  wonld  be  sufficient  to  immor- 
tiliae  a  painter.  In  this  he  represented  the  pontiff  S.  Gre- 
gory, entertaining  some  pilgrims ;  it  is  a  magnificent  picture, 
ornamented  in  the  style  of  Veronese,  with  plate  and  architec- 
tural perspective,  full  of  figures,  and  possessing  a  variety, 
harmony,  and  beauty,  that  have  induced  many  poets  to  extol 
it  His  cabinet  pictures  of  conversations  and  rural  festivals, 
not  rare  at  Lucca,  are  exquisite.  Two,  of  the  Massacre  of 
Valdestain,  belonging  to  the  Orsetti  family,  were  especially 
commended  by  Baldinuoci.  The  historian  remarks  that  he 
had  a  particnkr  talent  for  such  tragic  themes,  and  in  general 
for  the  energetic ;  he  admires  him  less  in  the  delicate,  and  even 
accuses  him  of  marking  the  action  of  his  female  figures  too 
strongly.  That  he  could  however  be  very  pleasing  when  he 
inclined,  we  are  led  to  believe  from  his  large  work  in  the  church 
of  Uie  Trinity ;  which  he  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  this 
graceful  style,  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  his 
rival  Biancucci. 

Xt  is  uncertain  whether  Pietro  Test%  called  at  Rome  II 
Lucchesino,  was  his  disciple ;  bat  highly  probable,  when  his 
age  is  compared  with  that  of  Paolini,  that  he  learnt  from  the 
latter  the  principles  of  the  art,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
Lucca  before  he  came  to  Rome.  He  there  had  several  mas- 
ters, was  chiefly  under  Pietro  da  Ck>rtona,  from  whose  school 
Jie  was  expelled,  because  he  treated  the  maxims  of  his  master 
with  contempt  He  then  put  himself  under  Domenichino,  on 
whose  principle,  says  Passer!,  he  gloried  to  rely ;  but  his 
jBtvle,  in  his  own  despite,  at  times  approaches  nearlpr  to  that 
of  Gortona.  He  has  also  some  resemblance  to  his  friend 
Poussin,  both  in  his  figures  (which  at  one  time  he  made  too 
alender),  in  his  landscapes,  and  in  his  study  of  the  antique, 
of  which  he  was  deeply  enamoured ;  having  applied  himself  to 
designing  the  finest  specimens  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture 
that  Rome  afforded.  In  this  branch  he  is  excellent.  The 
doath  of  B.  Angelo,  placed  in  S.  Martino  a'  Monti,  a  picture 
^f  great  force,  is  the  only  piece  before  the  public.  Testa  is 
more  frequently  recognised  in  galleries :  there  is  a  Joseph 
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sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  by  him  in  the  Capitol ;  a  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  in  the  Spada  palace ;  but  there  are  not  many 
of  bis  pictures  elsewhere;  for  he  engraved  more  than  he 
painted.*  He  left  some  oil-paintings  at  Lucca,  one  in  a  fee- 
ble style  at  S.  Romano,  several  at  S.  Paolino,  in  the  Buon- 
visi  gallery,  and  in  other  places.  Two  of  his  works  in  fresco 
remain  there ;  viz.  the  allegorical  picture  of  Liberty  in  the 
senate  house,  and  the  small  very  elegant  cupola  of  the  ora^ 
toiy  in  the  Lippi  palace.  He  settled  at  Rome,  where  he 
lived  unhappily,  and  either  from  despair,  or  some  affront, 
drowned  himself  in  the  Tiber.  His  fate  may  teach  young 
artists  of  genius  not  to  overrate  their  own  talents,  nor  to 
dispise  those  of  others.  By  these  failings.  Testa  alienated 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  so  that  neither  in  reputation 
nor  in  employment  was  he  so  successful  as  many  others ;  and 
bis  perpetual  complaints  occasioned  doubts  even  of  his  sanity. 

Omitting  some  scholars  of  Paolini  less  addicted  to  his  man- 
ner, we  shall  notice  the  three  brothers,  Cassiano,  Francesco, 
and  Simone  del  Tintore.  I  find  nothing  recorded  of  the  first 
that  exalte  him  above  mediocrity ;  aad  when  one  meets  with 
an  indifferent  picture  of  the  school  of  PaolinL  it  is  ascribed 
to  Cassiano,  or  some  such  pupil ;  or  sometimes  to  the  dotage 
of  Paolini,  when  he  produced  sketches  rather  than  paintings.. 
Francesco  is  recognised  as  an  able  artist  in  the  Visitation,  in 
the  apartments  of  his  excellency  the  Oonfaloniere ;  and  pieces 
in  the  Motroni  collection.  Simone  was  expert  in  depiotm^ 
birds,  fruit,  and  other  objects  in  the  inferior  walks  of  the  art,, 
to  which  I  shall  here  devote  a  few  pages. 

And  to  pursue  this  pleasing  branch  of  painting,  I  may 
observe  that  Angiol  Oori  and  Bartolommeo  Bimbi  of  Florence 
distinguished  themselves  in  fruit,  and  more  especially  in 
flowers :  the  second  was  the  scholar  of  the  first  in  this  line, 
and  of  Lippi  in  figures.  Lippi  induced  Andrea  Scacciati  to 
abandon  figures  for  fruit  and  flowers,  and  animals,  in  which 

*  Paateri,  a  great  admirer  of  his  tiots,  pronoiuicet  him  a  matter  of 
inventioD  ;  and,  treating  of  his  engravings,  says,  *'  sach  Tigour  of  con- 
ception, such  novelty,  and  such  variety,  were  never  the  gift  of  any  other 
artist.  He  is  a  poet  in  all  his  historic  pieces,  his  composition  is  lull  of 
fimcy ;  this,  however,  is  not  equally  commended  by  all,  who  look  for  the 
simple  action  without  other  accessories.'' 
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department  he  suooeeded  well,  and  sent  many  pictnreB  into 
foreign  countries.  Bimbi  was  the  Mario  of  his  school.  He 
instructed  Fortini,  whom  we  shall  notice  along  with  Moro, 
a  painter  of  flowers  and  animals.  All  these  gave  place  to 
Lopez  of  Naples,  who  risited  Florence  in  his  journeys  through 
Italy. 

The  art  of  painting  landscapes,  and  their  introduction  into 
collections,  began  during  this  epoch :  the  first  style  that  be- 
<»me  fashionable  at  Florence  was  that  of  Andriano  Fiam- 
mingo ;  but  Cristofiano  Allori  excelled  all  by  his  neat  and 
firm  touch,  and  by  the  exquisite  figures  which  he  introdnced 
into  his  landscapes.  Quasparre  Falgani  surpassed  him  in 
the  number  of  such  subjects :  he  was  initiated  in  the  art  by 
Valerie  Mamcelli,  and  imitated  by  OioTBuni  Bosi,  and 
Benedetto  Boschi,  the  brother  of  Francesco.  The  landscapes 
of  this  age  haye  often  their  greens  changed  into  black,  and 
are  reckoned  of  the  old  school  by  Baldinneci.  The  new  style 
was  introduced  into  Florence  by  Filippo  d'Angeli,  or  Philip 
the  Neapolitan,  long  retained  at  the  court  of  Cosmo  II. ;  but 
chiefly  by  Salyator  Rosa.  This  artist  was  brought  to  Florence 
by  Cardinal  (Ho.  Carlo,  and  remained  there  seyen  years ; 
where  as  painter,  poet,  and  author  of  oomedies,  he  was  con- 
stantly applauded  for  his  fine  genius,  and  his  society  courted 
by  men  of  learning,  with  whom,  in  eyery  department  of 
letters^  the  country  abounded.  He  formed  no  pupils  at  that 
place,  but  many  young  men  became  his  copyists  and  imitators, 
as  Taddeo  Baldini,  Lorenso  Martelli,  and  others.  Antonio 
Giusti,  a  pupil  of  Cesare  Dandini,  was  particulady  skilled  in 
this  art ;  but  he  likewise  practised  other  branches  of  painting, 
and  Orlandi  has  described  him  as  unirersaL  Signer  da, 
Morrona  notices  the  Poli,  two  brothers,  who  executed  many 
pleasing  landscapes,  known  in  the  collections  of  Florence  and 
of  Pisa. 

Psssing  from  landscape  to  sea  yiews,  no  Tuscan  in  this  respect 
equalled  Pietro  Ciafferi,  otherwise  called  Lo  Smargiasso,*  and 
recorded  among  the  Pisan  artists.  It  is  said  that  he  resided 
long  at  Leghorn,  a  place  suited  to  his  genius.  He  there  de- 
xx>iated  fa^es  of  houses  with  naval  enterprises  and  of  such 
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4nibj6ct8,  ports,  sea-ooasts,  and  ships,  he  composed  oil  paintings, 
usually  highly  finished,  and  ornamented  with  small  figures, 
well  designed  and  fancifully  draped.  He  likewise  succeeded 
in  arehitectond  yiewa  lieghorn  and  Pisa  are  rich  in  his 
easel  pictures,  and  one  in  possession  of  Sig.  Decano  Zncchetti 
bears  his  name  and  the  date  1651. 

Perspective  was  much  enltivated  at  Florence  about  this 
period,  and  the  Bolognese  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
that  will  claim  attention  in  the  proper  place.  Lessons  in  it 
were  given  by  GKulio  Pazigi,  an  excellent  architect,  and  after* 
wards  by  Baocio  del  Bianco,  who  became  engineer  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty  Philip  lY.  Their  theoretic  views  were 
seconded  by  the  example  of  Oolonna,  who  came  to  Florence 
in  1638,  with  Mitelli,  a  native  of  that  place,  and  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  court.  After  this  period  Florence  pro- 
duced painters  of  cabinet  pieces,  and  in  the  ornamental  Une, 
or  rather  a  new  school  was  founded  by  Jacomo  Chiavistelli, 
a  painter  of  sound  and  more  chaste  taste  than  was  common  in 
that  age.  One  may  form  an  idea  of  him  in  several  churches, 
and  in  saloons  in  the  city,  as  in  that  of  the  Cerretani  palace, 
among  his  most  elegant  works.  He  likewise  painted  for 
cabinets,  where  his  perspective  pieces  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  Orlandi  notices  his  most  considerable  pnpils,  Binaldo 
Botti,  and  his  cousin  Lorenzo  del  Moro,*  Benedetto  Fortini, 
and  Giuseppe  Tonelli,  who  also  studied  at  Bologna.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Angiol  Gori,  Giuseppe  Masmi,  and  others  who 
assisted  him  about  1658,  in  painting  the  corridore  of  the  ducal 
gaUery,  which  is  not  their  best  performance.  I  find  in  the 
anecdotes  of  Mondina  and  Alboresi,  edited  by  Malvasia,  that 
Antonio  Ruggieri  contended  with  them  in  Florence :  he  was, 
I  believe,  a  scholar  of  Yannini,  and  a  8.  Andrew  by  him 
exists  in  the  church  of  S.  Michele,  in  Berteldi,  now  called 
S.  Gaetano.  Nor  were  these  the  onlv  artists  capable  of  in- 
troducing figures  into  their  perspectives;  but  many  of  the 

*  Botd  is  pronoimoed  a  fiunoiis  fresco  psiiiiter  by  Magalottiy  in  Lett. 
Pitt.  torn.  T.  p.  229.  There  are  Tarions  mechanical  works  of  Lorenzo. 
He  painted  the  whole  ceiling  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Fiesole, 
which  was  considered  by  C^ca  among  the  respectable  prodnctions  of  his 
ag«. 
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painters  in  fresco  were,  so  to  say,  ambidexter,  for  eaob  could 
paint  perspectives  and  figures  at  the  same  time. 

Portrait  painting,  tbe  school  of  the  best  artists  who  aspire 
to  fidelity  of  representation,  was  greatly  promoted  by  Passig- 
nano,  who  instructed  Filippo  Furini,  snroamed  Sciameroiii, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Francesco.  He  taught  the  art  to 
Domenico  and  Yalore  Casini,  two  brothers,  celebrated  by 
Baldinucci :  Valore  was  remarkable  for  a  free  pencil,  and  was 
a  faithful  copyist  of  erery  lineament  The  capital  is  filled 
with  his  portraits.  Cristo&no  AUori  painted  portraits,  both 
on  commission  and  for  studies  in  the  delineation  of  the  meet 
beautiful  forms.  His  portraits  on  canvas  are  reckoned  Tain- 
able,  even  when  the  subjects  are  not  known,  as  that  in  pos- 
session of  the  senator  Orlandini ;  and  some  on  small  pieces  of 
copper,  in  the  grand  Medicean  collection.  Cerrini,  among  his 
disciples,  followed  his  steps ;  he  is,  I  think,  also  aobnitted  into 
that  museum.  Giovanni  Batista  Stefaneschi,  a  monk  of 
Monte  Senario,  a  scholar  of  Comodi,  and  an  excellent  minia^ 
ture  painter,  was  conspicuous  among  the  painters  of  portraits 
and  copyists. 

Justus  Subtermans,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  educated  by 
William  de  Yos,  was  also  greatly  admired.  Having  fixed 
bis  residence  at  Florence,  in  the  time  of  Cosmo  II.,  he  was 
retained  by  the  court  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cosmo  III. ; 
and  went  to  other  princes  in  (Germany  and  Italy,  amlntioas 
of  having  a  specimen  of  a  portrait  painter,  esteemed  little 
inferior  to  Vandyck.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  latter, 
who  requested  his  portrait,  prefacing  his  request  by  sending 
him  his  own.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  likewise  honoured  him, 
and  presented  him  with  one  of  his  own  historical  pictures, 
regarding  him  as  an  honour  to  their  country.  Subtermans 
painted  all  the  living  members  of  the  Medicean  family,  in  a 
variety  of  attitudes ;  and  when  Ferdinand  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  while  still  a  young  man,  Subtermans  executed  a  stu- 
pendous picture,  wholly  composed  of  portraits.  He  repre- 
sented in  it  the  ceremony  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereign ;  and  portrayed  him  with  his  mother  and  grand* 
mother,  and  the  senators  and  nobility  who  were  present. 
This  picture  was  very  large :  it  has  been  engraved  on  copper 
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sod  Still  lemaina  in  the  gallery.  The  artist  had  a  neatness 
and  elegance  of  pencil  extraoidinaiy  even  in  the  school  to 
which  he  helon^  ;  and  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  of  enno- 
bling eyery  countenance  without  injuring  the  likeness.  It 
was  his  practice  to  study  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  air 
of  the  person,  and  to  impart  it  to  his  work  ;  so  that  when  he 
would  sometimes  conceal  the  face  of  a  portrait,  the  bystanders 
oould  with  oertainty  tell  whom  it  represented,  from  the  dis- 
pesition  of  the  hands  and  the  figure. 

Jaoopo  Borgognone  lemained  long  in  Florence,  and  was 
kighly  respected  by  Prince  Matthias ;  whose  military  achieve- 
aoents  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  he  represented  to  tiie  life,  as 
an  historian  would  hare  described  them.  This  artist's  battle- 
pieces  are  not  rare  in  Florence ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
had  any  pupils  in  that  place.  The  person  who  promoted 
most  the  imitation  of  Jaeopo,  and  whose  works  are  every- 
where, was  Pandolfo  Reschi,  of  Dantrig,  one  of  his  best 
flchokis;  eminent  in  iandscspe  in  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  in  architectural  subjects.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Yiligrardi^ 
I  saw  a  picture  by  him,  with  a  view  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and 
the  additions  to  it  then  wanting;  bnt  which  were  afterwards 
supplied  by  the  Austrian  princes,  to  the  great  ornament  of  the 
royal  residence.  Those  additions  were  from  a  design  of 
Giaeinta  Marmi;  but  the  whole  picture  was  the  work  of 
Panddlfo.  He  enlivened  it  with  figures,  and  excites  surprise 
by  the  whole,  excepting  in  the  distribution  of  the  light  and 
siiadow,  in  which  he  is  not  so  happy.  One  Santi  Rinaldi, 
enroamed  II  Troraba,*  a  painter  of  battle-pieces  and  of  land- 
scapes, formed  himself  under  Furini :  he  was  contemporary 
with  Pandolfo,  but  is  less  known  in  Florence. 

Baccio  del  Bianco,  having  become  a  good  designer  and 
tolerable  painter  in  the  school  of  Bilivert,  went  into  Germany 
with  Pieroni,  the  imperial  architect  and  engineer,  from  whom 
he  learnt  perspective.  He  afterwards  taught  it  with  applause 
in  Florence,  as  we  have  said ;  and  did  not  omit  to  exercise 
his  pencil,  especially  in  fresco.  Naturally  facetious,  he  be- 
came distinguished  by  his  burlesques,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  designed  only  with  the  pen.     He  coloured  small 

«  The  Trampet. 
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oil-picinres  of  nraoh  force,  i.  e.  portraits  in  the  style  of  iho 
Caracci,  and  sometimes  painted  freaks  of  scaramouches,  and 
similar  abortions. 

Gio.  Batista  Brazxe,  called  II  Bigio,"^  a  scholar  of  Empoli, 
employed  his  genius  in  another  branch  of  the  caprioions :  it 
consisted  of  what  appeared  human  figures  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  a  nearer  approach  shewed  them  to  be  composed  of 
different  sorts  of  fruity  or  machines,  artfully  arranged.  Bal- 
dinucci  reckons  him  the  inventor  of  this  art ;  but  prior  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  the  Milanese  school,  in  idiich  I  treat 
ef  them  fully  at  the  end  of  the  second  epoch. 

Lastly,  mosaic  work  in  hard  stone  owes  its  rise  in  Florence 
to  this  epoch ;  and,  after  gradually  improying  during  two 
centuries,  is  now  ereiywheie  known  as  a  work  of  this  ca|M- 
tai,  almost  exclusiyely  its  own.  In  a  letter  of  Teofilo  Gal* 
laocin],t  we  read  that  this  qpedes  of  mosaic  ^  had  been  in- 
rented  in  Florence,  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  I. ;"  an  asser- 
tion which  is  not  true.  Before  that  period  it  flourished  in 
Lombardy.  The  Carthusiaii  monastery  of  Pima  had  in  its 
pay  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sacohi;  which  has  existed  there 
to  our  own  times,  and  filled  the  great  church  with  this  kind 
of  mosaic.  There  are  specimens  of  it  in  Milan,  of  very  an- 
cient  date.  In  that  place  Giacomo  da  Trezso,  who  executed 
the  tabernacle  for  the  church  of  the  Escurial,  which  is 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Ghristendoni,^ 
receiyed  his  instruction.  About  the  time  of  Cosmo  I.,  Flo* 
rence  witnessed  the  rudiments  of  this  art,  in  a  ^small  lucture 
composed  of  gems,"  which  she  possessed,  as  is  recorded  by 
yasari.§  A  similar  one  was  executed  for  Francis  I.,  from  m 
design  of  Yasari,  by  Bernardino  di  Porfirio,  of  Leccno^  ^  com- 
posed of  oriental  alabaster,  and  large  slabs  of  jasper,  helio- 
trope, cornelian,  lapis  laculi,  agate,  and  other  stones  and 
gems,  which  they  estimate  at  20,000  crowns."  But  pictures 
so  wrought  in  large  pieces,  were  not  of  that  perfect  kind  oi 

*  The  Swarthy.  f  Le^  ^^  ^«»i.  i.  p.  308. 

t  The  Ab.  Conca,  torn.  ii.  p.  33,  writes  of  this  artiat,  that  with  this 
and  similar  works  he  acquired  so  much  reputation  in  Madrid,  that  the 
name  of  a  principal  street  in  which  he  lived  was  borrowed  from  his ;  from 
the  time  of  Philip  II.  it  has  been  called  Jaeome  TVeiio* 

§  Tom.  Tiii.  p.  156. 
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mosaic  tbat  contained  a  vast  rarietj  of  colours  and  middle 
tints.  Such  are  executed  in  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the 
natural  stains  of  the  stone ;  and  the  tints  are  lowered,  height- 
ened, and  managed,  so  as  almost  to  rival  painting.  For  this 
purpose,  eyoiy  species  of  hard  stone  is  sawed,  innumerable 
colours  are  selected,  graduating  from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest 
shade,  which  are  kept  ready  for  use.  This  art  was  in  request 
at  Milan ;  where,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  Alpine  coun- 
tries, abounding  in  every  species  of  hard  stone,  it  arrived  at 
great  perfection.  Francesco  I.,  meditating  the  erection  of  the 
magnificent  chapel  for  the  sepulture  of  the  royal  family,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  tiie  ornamenting  it  with  urns -and 
•Iters  wrought  in  hard  stone,  iBvited  Giovanni  Bianchi  horn 
ilMl  ditj  to  his  court,  in  1580,  and  committed  the  works  in 
noeaie  to  his  direction.  Soon  aftor  Ferdinando  ascended  the 
throne,  and  the  new  art  gained  ground  under  him ;  it  was 
promoted  by  CoDstantino  de*  Servi,  and  afterwards  by  otDer 
artists,  who  improved  it.  The  tables^  cabinets,  and  cofiW% 
snail  landscapes^  and  aiehiteetaxal  pieces^  there  executed,  and 
not  as  presents  to  princes,  are  dispersed  over  Europe.  In 
one  cabinet  of  the  ducal  gallery  is  an  exquisite  octagonal 
tuble^  the  round  central  piece  of  which  was  designed  by  Poc* 
ceiti,  and  the  ornamental  border  by  Ligossi.  Jacopo  AuteUi 
executed  the  work,  on  which,  with  numerous  assistants,  he 
was  employed  sixteen  years,  and  finished  it  in  1849.  In  the 
eabinet  of  cameos  and  engraved  gems  are  figures  in  messo- 
nlieTO,  and  little  statues  in  hard  stone,  fabricated  by  the 
same  com jWmy  of  artists ;  not  to  mention  what  are  in  the  Pitti 
palace  and  the  church  of  &  Lorenzo.  A  similar  company 
still  exists^  under  the  direction  of  the  Signori  Siries,  and 
abounding  in  subordinate  artists,  which  is  supported  with 
royal  magnificence  by  the  prince,  for  whom  it  is  constantly 
employed. 
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Pietro  da  Gortona  and  Jus  foUowers. 

After  the  middle  of  the  serenteeiith  centary,  toe  Florentine 
school,  and  that  of  Borne,  underwent  a  remarkable  reroln- 
tion,  oocaaioned  by  the  number  of  followers  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Sects  in  painting  have  the  same  fate  as  sects  in 
philosophy ;  one  succeeds  another ;  and  the  new  principles 
are  propagated  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  degree 
of  opposition  they  have  to  encounter  where  they  happen  to  be 
diffused.  The  manner  of  Cortona  met  with  considerable 
opposition  in  Rome,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  proper  place, 
lie  was  invited  to  Florence  by  Ferdinand  II.  about  1640,  to 
ornament  the  apartments  of  the  Pitti  palace ;  and  this  work, 
in  which  he  spent  several  years,  has  appeared  to  connoisseurs 
the  most  beautiful  he  ever  performed.  He  was  directed  in 
it  by  Michehuigelo  Bonarruoti  the  younger,  a  literary  man  of 
great  judgment ;  and  Gortona  appears  also  to  display  learn- 
ing in  the  execution.  In  one  apartment  he  painted  the  four 
ages,  which  the  poets  of  all  nations  have  described  in  imita* 
tion  of  Hesiod ;  five  other  chambers  were  dedicated  to  five 
fabulous  deities,  the  chamber  of  Minerva,  of  Apollo,  of  Mars, 
of  Jupiter,  and  of  Mercury.  He  united  the  mythology  of 
each  with  history.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  chamber  of 
Apollo,  he  represents  this  pa/tron  of  the  fine  arts  on  the 
ceiling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  young  Hercules,  who  is 
introduced  by  Minerva,  that  he  may  be  instructed;  and 
on  the  walls  he  painted  Alexander  reading  the  works  of 
Homer,  Augustus  listening  to  Virgil,  and  otlier  similar 
stories,  which  are  fully  described  by  Passeri  in  his  life  of 
Cortona.     The  great  work  was  finished  by  Ciro  Ferri ;  for 
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after  Cortona  had  be^n  the  chamber  of  Mereniy,  on  some 
disgust,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  court,  returned  to  Rome, 
and  always  declined  to  revisit  Florence.  There,  however, 
he  had  laid  the  fonndations  of  a  new  school.  Baldinucci 
remarks  on  the  style  of  Pietro,  that  it  was  no  sooner  seen  at 
Florence,  than  praised  by  the  best  judges.*  The  predilection 
of  Cosmo  III.  contributed  to  bring  it  into  credit ;  this  prince 
pensioned  Giro  Ferri  in  Rome,  that  he  might  instruct  the 
Tuscans  who  came  there  to  study.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  artist  of  that  country  who  did  not  imitate  this  style.  We 
shall  now  describe  and  trace  it  to  its  origin. 

Pietro  Berrettini,  a  native  of  Ck>rtona,  the  scholar  of 
Comodi  in  Tuscany,  and  of  Ciarpi  at  Rome,  is  mentioned 
also  among  the  writers  on  the  art.t  He  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  design  by  copying  antique  bassorilievos, 
and  the  chiaroscuros  of  Polidoro,  a  man  who  appears  in- 
spired by  the  soul  of  an  ancient.  Pietro  chose  Trajan's  column 
as  his  favourite  study ;  and  from  it  he  may  have  drawn  his 
heavy  proportions,  and  the  a^tpearance  of  strength  and 
robustness,  that  characterize  even  his  female  forms  and  his 
children ;  in  their  eyes,  noses,  and  lips,  he  surpasses  the 
medium  standard  ;  and  their  hands  and  feet  are  certainly  not 
remarkable  for  light  elegance.  But  in  contrast,  or  the  art  0£ 
opposing  group  to  group,  figure  to  figure,  and  part  to  part,  in 
wluch  he  was  distinguished,  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Lanfranco,  and  partly  to  have  formed  it  from  the  Bacchana- 
lian vases,  particularly  mentioned  in  his  life  by  Passeri. 
His  taste  may  probably  have  been  drawn,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  Venetian  school ;  isince  having  gone  to  study  there, 
and  then  returned  to  Rome,  he  destroyed  what  he  had  pre- 
viously done,  and  executed  his  works  anew  in  the  Barberini 
palace,  according  to  the  account  of  Boschini,  his  great  admirer. 
CFenerally  speaking,  he  finishes  nothing  highly  but  what  was 

*  Life  of  Matteo  RosseUi,  in  torn.  z.  p.  72. 

t  Tiraboflchi,  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  (torn.  Tiii.  p.  258),  ed.  Ven. 
"  Pietro  Berrettini,  in  addition  to  the  letters  pointed  out  by  Mazzucchelli 
(Sciitt.  ItaL  torn.  ii.  p.  925),  wrote  also  along  with  P.  Giandomenioo 
Ottonelli  da  Fanano,  a  Jesuit,  a  '  Treatise  upon  painting  and  Fculpture, 
their  use  and  abuse  ;  composed  by  a  painter  and  a  theologian.'  "  Thia 
work  has  become  very  rare. 
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intended  to  be  oonapicuooB;  he  ayoids  strong  shadows,  is 
fond  of  middle  tints,  prefers  the  less  brilliant  gioonds,  ooloora 
without  affectation,  and  is  reckoned  the  inrentor  and  chief 
artist  of  a  style,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  combines 
facility  with  taste.  He  employed  it  in  pictures  of  all  siaes 
with  applause ;  but  in  painting  of  furniture,  and  still  more  on 
ceilings,  in  cupolas,  and  recesses,  he  carried  it  to  a  pitch  of 
beauty  which  will  never  fail  to  procure  him  panegyrists  and 
imitators.  The  judicious  division  of  his  historical  composi- 
tions, which  derives  aid  from  the  architecture,  that  dolfui 
gradation  by  which  he  represents  the  immensity  of  aerial 
space,  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  foreshortening  what  is  seen 
from  below,  that  phiy  of  light  seoningly  celestml,  that  sym- 
metrical disposition  of  his  figures,  are  circumstances  whidi 
enchant  the  eye  and  fiucinate  the  soul. 

It  is  true  that  this  manner  does  not  always  satisfy  the 
mind ;  for,  intent  on  gratifying  the  eye,  it  introduces  useless 
figures,  in  order  that  the  composition  may  not  be  deficient  in 
ihe  usual  fulness ;  and,  for  the  ssike  of  oontwst,  figures  in  the 
performanoe  of  the  gentlest  actions  are  painted  as  if  the  i^st 
was  representing  them  in  a  tournament  or  a  battle.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  facility  of  genius^  and  no  less  judgment, 
Berrettini  either  avoided  this  extravagance,  as  in  his  stupen- 
dous Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  or  did  not  carry  it  to  that  absur- 
dity which  in  our  times  has  marked  his  fq^owers,  from  the 
usual  tendency  of  all  schools  to  overchaige  the  chaneteristie 
of  their  master.  Hence  the  facility  of  this  style  has  dege- 
nerated into  negligence,  and  its  taste  into  affectation ;  until  its 
chief  adherents  bc^n  as  at  present  to  abandon  it,  and  to  adopt 
a  superior  manner. 

But  not  to  wander  from  the  Florentine  school,  we  must 
confess  that  this  epoch  has  been  the  least  productive  of  emi- 
nent painters.  Pietro  had  some  pupils  at  that  place,  who  did 
him  equal  honour  with  the  Romanelli  and  the  Fern  at  Rome. 
I  shall  first  mention  a  foreigner,  who  having  established  him- 
self at  Florence,  may  be  reckoned  of  that  school.  Livio 
Mehus,  a  native  of  Flanders,  came  into  Tuscany  from  Milan, 
where  he  had  received  some  instruction  from  another  Fleming, 
named  Charles,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
Hatthias,  and  recommended  to  Berrettini,   who  gave  him 
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leesoDS  both  in  FloreiMe  and  at  Rome.  Bj  copjiog  tbe 
antiqae  lie  became  a  good  deugner,  and  he  studied  colouring 
at  Venice  and  in  Lombard  j.  He  retained  little  of  tbe  man 
ner  of  Cortona  beeides  the  composition.  He  imitated  tbe 
Yenetians  less  in  colooring,  than  in  his  ligbt  and  finn  touches. 
His  tints  are  modesty  his  attitiidea  liyelj,  bis  sbadowis  most 
beaotifnl,  and  bis  inrentions  ingenioaa.  He  painted  few 
altar-pieces,  but  many  cabinet  pictnvea,  lor  he  was  pensiooed 
bj  the  prince,  and  employed  by  noUe  fimiilies,  in  whose 
bouses  bis  works  are  often  to  be  met  with.  Tbe  historical 
picture  of  tbe  Bepose  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which  he 
punted  for  Marquis  Genni,  in  emnlataoa  <tf  Giro  Ferri,  is 
highly  praised.  Ferri  conceired  some  jealousy  of  bim,  when 
he  painted  the  cupola  <^  the  Pace  at  Florence,  where  be 
appears  to  approach  the  Lombard  school,  and  eren  to  surpass 
CortomL*  He  was  imitated  by  a  Lorenso  Boari,  preyiously 
a  schobir  of  Pier  Dandini,  who,  aococding  to  P.  Oilandi» 
executed  some  elegant  small  pictures. 

Yinoemdo  Dandini  went  from  the  school  of  bis  brother 
Cesare  into  that  of  Cortona,  or  rather  into  tbe  Roman,  where 
be  copied  with  unwearied  assiduity  the  finest  specimens  in 
pointing,  sculpture,  and  acehitectnre.  On  this  foundation,  ^ 
aided  by  practice  in  anatomy,  at  the  academy  for  the  naked 
figure,  which  atill  flourished  at  Florence,  he  became  superior 
to  his  brother  in  design  and  in  softness  of  eolouring :  he  also 
finished  more  highly  than  Cesare,  was  more  studious  in  bis 
drapery,  and  in  other  bmnches.  In  All  Saints  there  is  a 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  three  other  pictures,  by  his 
hand.  He  was  employed  in  the  ducal  yillas:  in  that  of 
Poggio  Imperiale  he  painted  a  beautifnlly  foreshortened 
figure  of  Aurora,  attended  by  the  Hours,  in  a  recess  he  bad 
erected ;  and  at  Petraia  painted  in  oil  tbe  Sacrifice  of  Niobe. 
In  him  tbe  pupil  of  Cortona  is  yery  manifest.  A  similar 
style,  but  degenerated  both  in  execution  and  in  manner,  is 
discoverable  in  Pietro,  his  son  and  scholar.  This  artist  waa 
superior  to  all  the  other  Dandini ;  and  by  more  extensire 
trayels  be  obtained  greater  knowledge  of  foreign  painters : 
it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  surpass 

*  Lett.  Fitt.  torn.  L  p.  44. 
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them  also  in  Lis  emoluments.  From  avarice  be  undertook 
too  many  works,  and  contented  himself  with  mediocrity  in 
stndy,  for  which  he  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a  free- 
dom of  pencil  that  is  always  admirable.  Where  well  paid» 
he  demonstrated  his  abilities;  as  in  the  cnpola  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalen,  in  several  iiesoos  in  the  dncal  palace  at  Florence^ 
in  the  royal  villas,  and  in  the  oopions  historical  picture  of 
the  Taking  of  Jerosakm,  painted  in  the  public  palace  at 
PLsa.  He  also  painted  some  altar-pieces  worthy  of  himself ; 
HS  the  S.  Francis  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  the  Beato  Picco- 
lomini  in  the  attitude  of  saying  mass,  in  possession  of  the 
Servi;  a  beantifnl  pictnxe,  rail  of  spirited  attitudes.  His 
8on»  Ottaviano,  appears  bis  follower  in  some  semicircular 
pictures  in  the  doister  of  8.  Spirito,  in  a  piece  representing 
various  saints  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenso,  and  wherever  he 
was  employed.  One  of  his  grandest  works  may  Be  seen  in 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Pescia,  the  ceiling  of  which  he  painted 
in  fresco. 

The  Dandini  fsmily  had  many  scholars,  who,  with  their 
descendants,  have  kept  alive  the  school  of  Cortona,  even  to 
onr  own  days.     This  school  was  not  eminent ;  it  requires  but 
little  examination,  or  {Hrolixity  of  description.     It  has  pro- 
duced some  good  artists ;  bnt  few  of  them  are  above  medio- 
crity ;  a  fault  less  to  be  attributed  to  their  genius,  thain  the 
times.     The  more  modem  style  was  esteemed  the  best :  the 
last  master  seemed  to  discover  new  maxims,  and  abolished  the 
old :  and  thus  artists  of  little  celebritv  gave  birth  to  others 
more  minute  and  mannered,  resembling  their  prototype  in 
maxims,  but  inferior  in  reputation.     About  this  time  it  be- 
came fashionable  to  paint  with  a  certain  degree  of  careless 
ease,  or  Sprezzatura^  as  it  is  styled ;  and  Giordano  and  some 
Venetians  are  applauded  for  this  manner.     Several  Florentine 
artists  tried  to  imitate  them,  and  have  produced  works  that 
resemble  sketches :  this  species  of  mannerism  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  other  schools.     It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
such  artists  are  as  rare  in  choice  collections  of  pictures,  as 
Andrea  del  Sarto  or  Cigoli :  the  latter  are  there  scarce,  be- 
cause they  painted  with  great  care ;  the  former  class  because 
they  painted  with  very  little.    In  the  work  entitled  "  Series  of 
the  most  celebrated  Painters,"   we  find  Antonio  Riccianti, 
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iliicbele '  Xoferi,  and  some  others  wliose  Dames  are  merely 
ueniioned  as  scholars  of  yino«;nzio ;  and  G&bbiani  is  the  only 
one  particularly  praised.  In  like  manner,  among  the  pupils 
of  Pietro  Dandini  we  find  the  names  of  Gio.  Cinqui,  whose 
portrait  is  in  the  dncal  gallery,  Antonio  Puglieschi,  of  Flo- 
rence, who  studied  nnder  Giro,  and  Yalerio  Baldassari  of 
Pescia ;  but  there  is  a  particular  eulogy  bestowed  on  FratinelD, 
whom  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  I  find  also  that  P.  Alberigo 
Oarlini,  a  Minorite  monk  of  Pescia,  was  the  pupil  of  Otta- 
Tiano^  and  attended  Conca  at  Rome.  He  painted  some  good 
pictures,  in  the  church  of  his  order  at  Pietrasanta.  To  his  we 
may  also  add  the  name  of  8antarelli,  a  patrician  of  the  same 
country,  who  died  at  Rome. 

The  most  celebrated  pupil  of  the  Dandini  was  Anton  Do- 
menico  Gabbiani.  Before  he  was  the  pupil  of  Yincenxio,  be 
had  lessons  from  Subtermans,  and  finished  his  education  at 
^me  under  Giro  Ferri,  and  at  Venice,  by  studying  the  best 
masters.  We  must  not  give  credit  to  JPascoli,  who  has  repre- 
sented him  as  a  mean  artist.*  Gbd>biani  ranks  amongst  the 
best  designers  of  his  age ;  a  collection  of  his  drawings  is  in 
the  possession  of  Sig.  Pacini,  which  was  often  inspected  and 
commended  by  Mengs  for  the  facility  and  elegance  he  there 
discovered.  Many  of  his  designs  were  engraved  and  pub- 
lished in  his  life  by  Ignatius  Hugford.  His  colouring  some- 
times borders  on  the  languid,  but  is  generally  good :  he  is 
correct  and  natural,  especially  in  fleshy  tints;  juicy,  and 
tempered  by  a  pleasing  harmony.  The  greatest  &ult  is  in 
Lis  draperies,  which,  though  correct  and  studied,  always  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  heayiness  in  the  execution,  are  too  confined, 
and  sometimes  not  quite  true  in  the  colouring.  His  merit  is 
great  in  light  subjects :  in  the  Pitti,  and  other  palaces  of 
some  of  the  nobility  of  Florence,  his  dances  of  genii  and 
groups  of  boys  are  to  be  met  with,  and  yield  little  to  those 
of  Baciccio.  One  of  the  finest  is  in  the  house  of  the  Orlan- 
dini  family;  and  the  Marquis  of  Riccaidi  has  specimens 
among  the  mirrors  placed  in  his  collection.  His  largest  and 
most  celebrated  work  in  fresco  is  the  vast  cupola  of  Gestello, 
which  he  did  not  wholly  finish.     His  oil  pictures  are  esteemed 

*  In  the  Life  of  Lati.  See  Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  i.  p.  69. 
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precioas  even  in  tiie  dncal  galleiy.  Several  of  hifi  works  of 
nneqnal  merit  are  preserved  in  oburohes ;  but  his  S.  Philip^ 
in  poflsession  of  the  faAbers  Dell'  Oratorio,  justifies  the  asser- 
tion of  Redi,  that,  except  Maratta,  there  was  then  no  painter 
in  Rome  that  could  eclipse  him.*  The  catalogue  of  his  scho* 
lars  is  extensive;  but  some  of  them,  as  happens  to  every 
master,  may  be  also  claimed  by  other  preceptors.  Benedetto 
Luti  was  an  honour  to  Cbbbiani  and  to  Florence.  Having 
formed  himself  in  this  school,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of 
receiving  the  instructions  of  Giro  Ferri ;  but  the  death  of 
that  master  intervening,  he  was  guided  by  his  own  genius, 
and  the  monuments  of  art.  The  style  he  there  formed  may 
be  considered  a  compound  of  various  imitations,  select  in  the 
forms,  pleasing  and  bright  in  colouring,  shewing  art  in  the 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  In  that  metropolis  we  shall 
find  him  master  of  the  new  style ;  but  in  Tuscany^we  cannot 
point  out  many  of  his  pictures  besides  those  in  the  dncal  pa- 
lace :  private  collections  are  rich  only  in  his  crayon  pieces, 
which  aie  likewise  well  known  out  of  Italy.  There  is  one  of 
his  large  pictures  on  canvas  at  Pisa,  the  subject  of  whidi  is 
the  Vestment  of  S.  Ranieri,  the  most  admired  among  ihe 
larger  paintings  of  the  cathedraL  Luti  sent  it  to  Oabbiani 
for  his  correction  before  it  was  exhilHted;  a  circumstance 
highly  honourable  to  the  modesty  of  the  scholar  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  master.t  His  portrait  is  in  the  ducal  gallery ; 
and  the  more  rigid  critics  have  boon  known  to  say,  **  Behdd 
the  last  painter  of  his  school." 

Tommaso  Redi,  a  pupil  of  the  same  master,  is  noticed  in 
the  ^^  Lettere  Pittoriche,"  as  a  good  composer  of  historical  pic- 
tures, and  is  also  praised  for  design,  colouring,  and  sprit. 
From  the  school  of  Oabbiani  he  went  under  the  tuition  of 
Maratta  and  Balestra,  both  respectable  artists,  and  declared 
enemies  of  the  innovations  which  have  d^Mksed  our  schools 
for  so  long  a  period.  Redi  also  visited  the  most  celebrated 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  old  masters,  and  of 
making  copies  of  their  works,  some  of  which,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  his  own  invention,  remain  in  his  family.  In  the 
eulogy  of  Anton  Domenico  wo  find  honourable  mention  mado 
*  Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  ii.  p.  69. 
t  See  Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  ii.  lett.  35. 
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of  Ilia  nephew,  GhieCuio  Qabbiani ;  of  FranoeBoo  Salyetti, 
his  intimate  friend ;  of  Gio.  Antonio  Pucci,  a  painter  and  a 
poet;  of  Ginseppe  Baldini,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by 
death ;  and  of  Ranieri  del  Ftee,  a  natiye  of  Pisa,  who  after- 
wards became  a  complete  mannenst.  Ignatins  Hngfbrd,  bom 
in  Floienoe,  bnt  whose  fiftther  was  a  natiTo  of  England,*  was 
skilled  in  recognising  the  hands  of  different  masters,  and 
likewise  painted  in  a  good  manner  a  picture  of  8.  Baphael  at 
S.  Felicitk,  and  other  pieces,  mostly  small,  which  ha^e  been 
admitted  into  the  rojal  mnsenm.  The  fseble  paintings  in 
possession  of  the  Tallombiosani  at  Forli,  and  some  of  the 
same  stamp  at  Florence,  are  likewise  by  this  artist 

Alessandro  Gherardini,  a  rival  of  Gabbiani,  and  in  the 
opinion  <^  n^any,  his  superior  in  genius,  had  wonderful  facility 
in  counterfeiting  dilEerent  styles.  He  would  hare  equalled 
any  of  his  eontemporaries,  had  he  always  painted  in  the  style 
of  his  Gmcifizion  of  our  Lord  in  Candeli,  in  which  he  calls 
to  mind  a  haj^y  imitation  of  different  schools.  It  is  a  work 
studied  in  eveiy  part,  emcially  in  the  general  tone,  which 
artfully  expresses  the  darkness  of  that  hour.  A  history  piece 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Casa  Orlandini,  wi^  figures  cf 
half-length,  and  executed  with  great  industry,  is  also  held  in 
bii^h  esteon;   bnt  he  aimed  at  painting  pictures  of  every 

*  He  WIS  brotber  to  Hcaiy  Hagford,  a  monk  of  VaUombRMa,  to  iHmd 
we  owe  the  progtm  of  workiiif  in  Sctt^Uolmf  afteiwuils  museaM^ 
pnctiied  in  Florenoe  bj  Lambati  Gori,  his  pnpil ;  and  at  thii  day  bj  the 
Signor  Pietro  Stoppioni.  Although  the  portraits,  and  in  general  the 
figures,  of  a  yariety  of  colours,  are  pleasing,  yet  the  dicromif  or  yeUow 
fignras  jxpoa  a  black  ground,  attract  most  notice,  copied  from  ancient 
vases  formerly  called  Etmscan,  and  these  copies  cither  form  separate 
pictures,  or  are  inserted  for  ornament  in  tablets.  The  tragic  poet  Alfieri 
canaed  his  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  one  of  these  smaU  tables  corered 
with  scagliola  work.  Being  found  after  his  death,  it  quickly  spread 
abroad,  but  was  not  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Upon  another  of  these  he 
had  written  the  epita|di  of  a  great  personage,  whom  he  wislied  to  be 
interred  near  him ;  and  the  two  little  tablets  vnited  together  folded  one 
upon  another  in  the  way  of  a  dittico  or  small  altar,  or  of  a  book,  on  the 
side  of  which  was  written  Alfiert  liber  ntnnssimuM.  In  this  way  others 
write,  on  tablets  of  scagKok,  fine  precepts  from  scripture,  a  philosophy 
that  comes  from  and  leads  to  heayen,  intended  to  be  placed  in  pri- 
Tate  sanctuaries,  to  aid  meditation  in  sight  of  the  crucifix.  The  silTer 
tablets  I  have  seen  for  tbe  same  purpose  are  more  raluable,  but  less  arti« 
ficiaL 
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degree  of  merit.  One  of  his  pupils,  no  less  fertile  in  talent, 
and  named  Sebastiano  Galeotti,  is  rather  remembered  than 
known  at  Florenoe.  He  left  his  native  place  young,  travelled 
about  without  any  fixed  residence,  and  has  left  specimens 
behind  him  in  many  parts  of  Upper  Italy.  He  at  length 
settled  at  Qenoa,  where  we  shall  again  notice  him.  The 
dncal  gallery  contains  portraits  both  of  the  master  and  of  the 
scholar,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Gabbiani  and  Redi.  Other 
considerable  painters  of  this  epoch  haye  obtained  a  similar 
honour;  among  whom  we  may  mention  Agostino  Yeracini, 
a  scholar  of  Sebastian  Ricci ;  Francesco  Conti,  a  disciple  of 
3iaratta ;  and  Lapi,  a  follower  of  Giordano ;  each  of  these 
has  snooessfnlly  imitated  his  guide.*  The  S.  ApoUonia  of 
the  first,  painted  for  the  church  of  that  name ;  various  Ma- 
donnas of  the  second,  in  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen ;  and 
the  Transfiguration  of  the  last,  in  the  dncal  gallery,  are  cal- 
culated to  do  them  honour,  and  even  to  shed  a  lustre  on  their 
lesE  refined  productions.  Others  now  dead  have  been  equally 
honoured  by  a  portrait :  of  this  number  are  Vinoenzio  Ba- 
cherelli,  Gio.  Francesco  Bagnoli,  Anton  Sebastiano  Bettini, 
Oio.  Casini,  Niccolo  Nannetti,  and  others,  mentioned  in  the 
*^  Museo  Fiorentino." 

Giovanni  Camillo  Sagrestani,  a  scholar  of  Glusti,  was 
esteemed  at  Florence,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Gabbiani 
4Uid  Gherardini.  To  study  difierent  masters,  he  visited  tbe  best 
schools,  and  for  some  time  attended  that  of  Cav.  Cignani, 
whose  manner  he  copied  rather  than  emulated.  One  of  his 
Holy  Families  is  in  the  Madonna  de'  Ricci^  the  beauty  of  which 
has  more  of  ideal  cast,  and  the  colouring  more  florid,  than  is 
usual  with  his  contemporaries  of  this  school.  One  of  the  first 
judges  in  Florenoe  assured  me  that  this  painting  was  tbe  work 
of  Sagrestani,  although  others  ascribe  it  to  his  scholar,  Matteo 
Bonechi.  lionechi  had  excellent  parts,  but  not  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  art,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
instructed  by  a  species  of  dictation ;  for  he  practised  under 
the  eye,  and  was  directed  by  the  voice  of  his  master.  lie 
thus  became  one  of  those  {iractical  artists,  who  make  up  for 

*  In  his  larger  works  (the  altar-pieces  at  the  Missionari  and  at  the 
Monastero  Nuoto),  it  would  appear  that  Conti  aimed  at  approaching  the 
style  of ''"revtsani. 
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the  poverty  of  their  dengn  by  their  spirit  and  colouring. 
Some  of  his  pictures  would,  in  any  coUectios,  be  calculated  to 
attract  the  eye.  Among  his  works  in  fresco,  the  picture  at 
Gestello,  where  he  finished  what  was  begun  by  Qabbiani,  is 
worthy  of  record ;  and  also  that  in  the  Capponi  palace,  near 
the  Nunziata,  where  he  continued  the  work  of  Marinari. 

About  this  time  Cignani  died  in  Bologna,  •and  Gio.  Gio- 
sefib  del  Sole,  denominated  the  modem  Guide,  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation.  Florence  employed  three  of  his  emineilt 
pupils ;  one  of  the  two  Soderini,  Meucci,  and  Ferretti,  who, 
although  called  da  Imola,  was  bom  and  lired  in  Florence. 
Mauro  Soderini  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good  designer, 
and  aimed  at  beauty  and  effect  The  Death  of  S.  Joeepfa,  in 
the  cathedral,  is  said  to  be  by  his  hand,  though  it  is  in  fact 
by  Ferretti ;  the  Child  reviyed  by  S.  Zauobi,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stephen,  is  really  his.  Yincenzio  Meucci  was  chiefly 
employed  in  works  of  perspective,  which  he  executed  in  parta 
of  Tuscany,  and  even  in  the  cupola  of  the  royal  chapel  in 
S.  Lorenzo.  If  any  one  could  dispute  with  him  pre-eminence 
in  fresco-painting,  it  was  his  fellow-disciple,  Giovanni  Dome- 
Qico  Ferretti,  whose  works  may  be  seen  in  Florence,  in  other 
parts  of  Tuscany,  and  at  Bologna ;  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  surpassed  Meucci  in  &ncy  and  in  spirit,  especially  at  the 
Philippini  at  Pistoia,  where  his  perfonnanoe  in  the  cupola 
is  highly  praised.  In  fresco  works  they  were  both  excellent; 
but  in  oil  paintings  often  too  hasty,  an  error  into  which  all 
fresco  painters,  not  excepting  the  most  esteemed,  have  fallen. 
Hence  Ferretti,  although  he  painted  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bar-» 
tolommeo,  for  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint  at  Pisa,  in 
an  excellent  style,  did  not  give  equal  satisfaction  by  his  His- 
tory of  S.  Gnido^  in  the  archiepisoopal  church.  Several  of 
the  works  of  Meucci  are  dispeTsed  through  various  churches 
in  Florence ;  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Nunziata,  where  he 
painted  the  recess,  he  coloured  a  Madonna,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  his  most  diligent  and  best-finished  pictures.  He 
was  there  rivalled  by  Giuseppe  Grisoni,  a  scholar  of  Redi : 
and  it  is  reported  that  vexation  at  this  circumstance  shortened 
his  days.  Grisoni  had  travelled  more  than  he  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  Italy,  had  even  gone  to  England,  and  acquired 
great  skill  in  figures,  and   still   more  in    landscape.     He 
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tlierefore  was  indaoed  to  add  landscape  not  only  to  historical^ 
but  also  to  portrait  painting ;  as,  in  the  instance  of  a  portrait 
of  himself  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  second  chunber  of 
painters.  He  added  it  also  to  the  S.  Barbara,  painted  in 
competition  with  Meacci ;  and  it  does  honour  to  ihe  school 
in  form,  relief^  and  taste  of  colouring.  He  likewise  painted 
other  pieces  on  the  same  plan,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not 
sncceeid  so  well. 

Meucci  and  Grisoni  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the  same  rank 
with  Lati ;  but  if  all  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  times  in  which 
thej  flourished,  each  was  eminent  in  his  dby.  I  had  noticed 
them  briefly  in  my  first  edition,  and  some  painters  hare  in- 
formed me,  that  with  them  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  Giu- 
seppe Zoochi,  a  painter  of  note.  I  now  correct  my  error,  and 
produce  what  information  the  noble  family  of  G^iini,  under 
whose  protection  he  was  reoeiyed  when  a  boy,  and  who,  after 
his  elementary  studies  at  Florence,  sent  Mm  to  Rome,  to 
Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  for  his  instruction, 
haye  supplied  me.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  Flo- 
rentitte  nobility  have  always  been  most  liberal  in  this  way; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  Uying  artists  who  owe  their  education 
in  the  fine  arts  to  the  bounty  of  some  noble  fomily:  sucli 
olients  are  an  ornament  to  a  nobleman,  and  ar6  not  to  be 
numbered  among  his  servants.  Zoochi  had  a  genius  fertile 
in  invention,  pliant  in  imitation,  and  judicious  in  selection ; 
and  hence,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  course  of  study,  he  was 
able  to  compose  large  works  with  skill,  and  to  colour  beauti* 
fully.  He  painted  four  prett}^  large  frescos  in  the  villa  Serris- 
tori,  beyond  the  gate  of  8.  Nicholas,  some  apartments  in  the 
Binuccini  palace,  and  one  in  the  Gerini  gallery ;  and  these 
are  believed  to  be  his  best  works  of  this  sort.  In  smaller 
pieces  he  was  still  greater;  as  in  his  oil-picture  of  the  festi- 
vities at  Siena,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Empert^  Francis  I.,  a 
work  true  in  the  perspeotive,  and  graceful  in  the  multitude  of 
figures.  It  is  deposited  in  the  splendid  Sansedonii  collection^ 
at  Siena,  where  ^e  entertainment  given  to  the  Grand  Dnke 
Peter  Leopold  may  also  be  seen :  with  this  object  the  painter 
went  to  Siena,  where  he  caught  the  epidemic  disorder  that 
raged  in  1767,  and  soon  after  died  at  Florence. 

On  turning  to  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  we  find  them  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  fall  of  the  followers 
of  Coitona;  San  Sepolcro  boasted  Zei,  of  whom  I  find  no 
farther  aoconnt  than  that  of  his  painting  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  seals  in  pni^torj,  for  the  cathedral  of  that  place, 
a  work  extremely  well  colonred,  and  conducted  in  the  maxims 
of  the  school,  though  the  countenances  are  of  a  common  cast ; 
and,  if  we  except  the  liberating  angel,  of  poor  expression. 
Among  this  sect  we  cannot  include  Gio.  Batista  Mercati,  one 
of  the  latest  painters  of  that  city,  not  unknown  at  Rome,  and 
much  noted  in  his  natiTe  place,  where  he  painted  either  at  a 
more  mature  time  of  life,  or  with  greater  pains.  Two  of  hia 
historical  frescos^  representing  onr  Lady,  are  in  S.  Chiara ; 
and  at  8.  Lorenio  there  is  a  picture  of  the  titular  with  other 
saints;  in  both  there  is  an  air  apparently  drawn  from  the 
school  of  the  Camcci,  especially  in  the  breadth  of  the  dra- 
pery, which  is  well  oast  and  skilfully  yaried.  In  the  Guides 
to  Venice  and  to  Rome,  several  of  his  works  are  mentioned, 
and  in  that  of  Leghorn,  the  only  picture  in  the  cathedral 
esteemed  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the  Five  Saints,  painted 
by  Mercati  with  great  care.  Orlandi  notices  Tommaso  Lan- 
oisi,  a  scholar  of  Scaminossi,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  and 
adds  that  painting  was  hereditaiy  in  this  family. 

One  only  of  ti^  oonntzymen  of  Berrettini  is  known  to  me 
as  his  follower,  Adriaao  Palladino,  mentioned  by  Orlandi, 
which  is  the  only  trace  of  him  that  I  hare  discoyered. 

Arezso  abounds  with  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Cortona. 
Salvi  Castellueci,  the  scholar  of  Pietro,  either  at  Florence  or 
at  Rome,  was  a  great  imitator  of  his  style,  and  painted  with 
expedition,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  school.  He  exe* 
cnted  many  good  pieces  in  the  cathedral  and  other  churches, 
besides  numerous  cabinet  pictures  in  priyate  houses,  estimable 
for  the  fiicility  and  good  taste  of  their  colouring.  One  of  his 
frescos,  representing  onr  Lady  surrounded  by  the  patron  saints 
of  the  city,  is  in  tiia  public  palace ;  but  he  is  greater  in  oil- 
painting.  He  had  a  son,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
Pietro,  probably  in  honour  of  his  master.  He  also  was  a  iol- 
lower  of  Ck>rtona,  but  neyer  equalled  his  father. 

Pistoia,  howeyer,  had  two  Gimignani,  the  father  Giacinto^ 
and  Lodoyico,  his  son,  of  whom  it  is  disputed  which  was  the 
;  eminent    From  the  school  of  Poussin,  Giacinto  entered 
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that  of  Berrettini ;  and  as  he  approached  nearer  his  firtt  1 
ter  in  design  and  composition,  so  in  colouring  and  in  taste  for 
architecture  he  came  nearest  to  the  second.  He  moieorer  look 
the  lead  in  works  of  fresco.  Here  he  riri^ed  Camasset  and 
Maratta,  at  the  baptistery  of  6.  Gio.  Laterano,  where  he 
paiinted  the  histories  of  Gonstantine,  besides  learing  sp^t- 
mens  in  different  parts  of  Rome,  in  the  Nicoolini  palace  at 
Florence,  and  other  places.  In  some  pictures  he  emuktod 
Gnercino,  as  for  instance  in  the  Leander  in  the  ducal  galterj, 
which  was  long  considered  as  a  Guercino.  Though  Lodorico 
was  the  scholar  of  Giacinto,  he  is  not  so  correct  in  desigD, 
but  was  superior  to  his  father  in  all  the  faculties  that  eze(te 
pleasing  emotions ;  his  ideas  are  more  beautiful,  his  tints  moto 
lovely,  his  attitudes  more  spirited,  and  his  harmony  ilioro 
agreM>le.  It  would  appear  either  that  the  style  of  his  mater- 
nal  uncle,  Orbetto,  had  attracted  his  attention,  or  that  Befnini, 
the  director  of  his  studies,  had  led  him  into  this  path.  He 
obtained  great  applause  for  his  works  in  fresco,  and  these  he 
executed  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  the  Virgins  are  studied 
by  artists  for  the  attitudes,  the  clouds,  and  the  grace  of  the 
wings  with  which  his  angels  were  furnished.  He  chiefly  te- 
sided  at  Rome,  which  possesses  several  of  his  paintings  lor 
churches,  and  a  greater  number  for  halls  and  private  rooms ; 
being  moreover  much  employed  in  these  for  foreign  oouiitries. 
Two  histories  of  8.  John  by  the  hand  of  Giacinto  are  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  that  saint  at  Pistoia ;  and  there  was  also 
a  S.  Rocco  in  the  cathedral,  esteemed  excellent.  Lodorico 
executed  a  beautiful  picture  for  the  church  of  the  Oapuehtnsy 
now  converted  into  a  parish  church. 

After  the  death  of  both,  Lazzaro  Baldi  still  remained^ 
another  great  ornament  of  the  school  of  Cortona,  and  of 
Pistoia,  his  native  place.  He  may  be  there  recognised  in  two 
pictures,  the  Annunciation  in  the  church  of  S.  Francis,  and 
the  Repose  in  Eg3rpt  in  that  of  the  Madonna  della  Umilti. 
This  latter  place  is  a  majestic  octagonal  temple,  exeonted  by 
Ventura  Vitoni  of  Pistoia,  the  great  pupil  of  Bramante,  and 
surmounted  by  a  capola,  reckoned  among  the  noblest  in  Italy. 
Baldi  established  his  abode  in  Rome ;  where  he  was  mnok 
employed,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  states  of  the  Churdi. 
One  of  his  most  studied  pictures  is  at  8.  Camerino,  and  repre^ 
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.  jnats  S.  Peter  receiTing  the  pontifical  power.  A  Btill  moro 
seoent  artist  is  Gio.  Domenico  Piaatrini,  a  scholar  of  Luti, 
who  in  the  porch  of  Madonna  della  Umiltil,  filled  two  large 
8pa«eB  with  pictarea,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  this  church, 
and  who  riyalled  the  best  followers  of  Manitta,  in  8.  Maria 
in  Via  Lata,  at  Rome.  It  is  not  foreign  to  this  period  to 
notice  Gio.  Batista  Cipriani,  who  was  bom.  in  Florence,  but 

.descended  from  a  family  of  Pistoia;*  especially  as  he  left 
i^ecimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  we 
have  just  mentioned*  Two  of  his  altar-pieces  were  in  the 
abbey  of  S.  Micboel-on-the-Sea ;  one  of  S.  Thesaurus,  the 
ot^er  of  S.  Gregory  Yll.,  which  are  valuable,  as  Cipriani 
painted  but  little.  His  excellence  lay  in  design,  which  he 
acquired  from  the  collection  of  the  studies  of  Gabbiani. 
Having  afterwards  gone  to  London,  he  was  much  employed 
by  the  celebrated  Bartoloxzi,  who  has  immortalized  the  painter 
hj  engravings  of  his  inventions.  We  might  augment  onr 
eatalegne  with  the  two  Giusti  and  Mioheie  Paoli,  a  Pistoian 
of  the  school  of  Crespi ;  but  they  did  not  attain  maturity,  if 
we  depend  on  the  information  a£forded  by  the  continuator  of 
FM$ui  PittriceA 

Of  those  within  the  Florentine  territory,  the  Pisans,  and  of 
those  beyond  it,  the  artists  of  Lucca,  remain  to  be  considered. 
Camillo  Gabrieli,  a  scholar  of  Ciro,  was  the  first  who  trans - 
pJaated  the  style  of  Cortona  into  Pisa ;  and  in  this  manner 
executed  a  good  oil-painting  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
and  several  for  private  individuals  :  in  this  kind  of  painting 
]ie  was  more  happy  than  in  fresco.  In  this  line,  however,  his 
memory  is  honoured  in  his  native  place,  both  for  his  works  in 
the  grand  saloon  of  the  AUiata  palace,  and  in  the  apartments 
of  other  noble  houses;  and  likewise  on  account  of  his  pupils, 

*  See  Saggio  Istorieo  della  R.  Galleria  de  Firenze,  torn.  ii.  p.  72. 
This  work,  Tiliuble  for  its  learning  and  anthenticity,  is  written  by  Sig. 
daseppe  Bencivenni,  a  gentleman  of  Florence,  and  formerly  director  of 
tiie  danl  gallery,  known  1>y  his  other  literary  labonrs,  on  the  lives  of  the 
■lost  eminent  painters,  by  the  life  of  Dante,  and  by  the  learned  dissertation 
on  coins,  appended  to  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  Cortona.  He  arranged 
the  collection  of  modem  coins,  that  of  engravings  and  of  drawings,  and 
the  paintbigs  of  the  dveal  gallery ;  of  these,  and  also  of  the  gems  and 
nadals,  he  has  there  left  manuseript  catalognes. 

t  See  that  work  at  p.  232. 
VOL.  I.  a 
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ihe  two  Mfllani,  who  ooDtributed  much  to  his  repatation.  We 
shall  notice  Fianoesoo  smong  the  profeeaoxB  of  architeetaxal 
deugn :  Giaaeppe,  his  brother,  and  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  became  no  common  artist  in  figniee^  and  was  worthy  of 
painting  in  the  cathedral  a  large  oil-pictore  of  the  death  of 
8.  RanierL  Althongfa  this  piece  ranks  in  the  scale  of  medio- 
oritj  in  this  sanctnaij  of  the  arts,  it  does  honour  to  its  aathor; 
the  inyention  is  good,  the  pernpective  regular,  and  exhibits  no 
narks  of  carelessness.  Bat  his  place  is  among  the  punters  m 
fiesoo ;  in  which  department  he  ornamented  with  fignxes  the 
architectural  works  of  his  brother;  and  has  shewn  himself 
tenacious  of  the  manner  of  Oortona,  both  in  what  is  com- 
mendaUe  in  it,  as  the  perspeotiye,  colouring,  and  haxmos j ; 
and  also  where  it  is  less  praiseworthy,  as  in  &»  heaviness  and 
imperfect  finish  of  the  figures. 

^  With  a  similar  instance  we  commence  the  series  of  artists 
of  Lucca :  the  two  brothers,  Ippolito  and  Giovanni  Marracd, 
obtained  equal  ^yplanse  in  different  branches  of  the  art ;  the 
fo^ner  was  a  painter  of  architecture,  the  latter  of  figvree ; 
and  of  him  only  we  shall  speak.  Although  little  known  be- 
yond Lucca,  he  is  reckoned  among  the  eminent  schokun  and 
most  successful  imitators  of  Pietro  da  Cortona;  and  merits 
this  name,  either  when  he  painted  in  freeoo,  as  in  the  cnpoi* 
of  8.  Ignatius,  at  8.  Giovanni ;  or  when  he  wioi^ht  in  oil, 
as  in  several  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  brotherhood  of 
8.  Lorenao,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  8.  Michael,  and  in 
other  places.  With  equal  success  two  other  artists,  natives  of 
Lucca,  educated  in  his  school,  became  imitators,  fof  a  period, 
of  Pier  Cortona.  These  were  Giovanni  Coli  and  Filippo 
Ghexardi,  who  were  trained  in  the  school  of  their  native 
place,  and  resembled  each  other  no  less  in  style  than  in  die- 
position ;  so  that  though  they,  usually  painted  in  the  safne 
piece,  all  their  joint  labours  appear  the  work  of  a  single 
artist  They  afterwards  adopted  a  manner  that  partioipatea 
of  the  Venetian  and  Lombard  schools ;  and  painted  the  vast 
ceiling  of  the  libraiy  of  8.  Gtiorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice. 
Bome  possesses  some  of  their  sti^^endons  works  in  the  church 
of  the  Luochesi,  and  in  the  magnificent  Golonna  galleiy.  The 
most  celebrated  picture  with  which  they  oisamented  tiieir 
native  place  was  the  fresco  of  the  trftuae  of  tilie  church  of 
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8.  IfaHtn,  and  next  to  it  that  in  S.  Mattkow's,  which  they 
iMNMated  with  thiee  oil-pictures.  Alter  the  death  of  Cob, 
lug  companion  contiaued  to  paint  in  Lucca :  the  whole  cloister 
«£  the  Ganiielite  moaaetery  was  painted  by  him  alone. 

The  manner  of  Cortona  was  likewise  adhered  to  by  Gio. 
Batista  Bragieri,  a  scholar  of  Baldi  and  of  Maratta,  highly 
i^n^aaded  for  his  works  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  at  tte 
Servi,  and  his  other  productions  in  public.  P.  Stefeuio  Caasi- 
ani,  &om  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged,  sumamed  II 
CSertesiBo,  or  the  Carthusian,  painted  in  fresco  the  cupola  of 
liis  church,  and  two  large  histories  o£  our  Lady,  besides  other 
v^patable  works  in  the  style  of  Cortona,  at  the  Certosa  of 
Pisa,  of  Siena,  and  elsewhere.  Girohimo  Scaglia,  a  disciple  of 
Pauliiii  and  of  Oio.  Marraoci,  is  sumamed  Parmegianino.  In 
axehiteetuie  he  imitated  Bemttini,  as  is  remarked  by  Sig.  da 
ICoRona  ;*  in  his  shadows  he  followed  Paulini,  and  approached 
Bioehi :  as  a  painter  his  effect  was  superior  to  his  design ;  or 
as  it  was  observed  by  the  Cav.  Titi  (p.  146)  on  beholding  his 
pietnie^of  the  Presentation,  painted  at  Pisa,  it  exhibits  extreme 
indnstiy  and  very  little  taste.  Gio.  Domenico  Campiglia  was 
se^onad  among  the  best  designers  in  Rome ;  and  of  him  the 
«Dgr»vei8  of  antiquities  particularly  availed  themselves.  He 
was  not  wi^nt  merit  as  a  painter ;  and  in  Florence,  where 
he  executed  some  pictures,  his  portrait  has  a  j^bboe  among  those 
of  eminent  artists.  A  picture  painted  by  Pietro  Sigismondi, 
of  Lttcea,  for  the  great  altar  of  8.  Nicholas  in  Arcione  »t 
Some,  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Titi :  I  know  not  whether 
any  of  his  works  remain  in  his  native  pkMse ;  and  the  same  js 
^he  case  with  Massei  and  with  Pini. 

I  shall  dose  this  series  with  two  other  artists ;  ajid  had  the 
a^e  produced  many  like  them,  Italian  painting  would  not  have 
cfeolined  so  much  as  it  has  done  during  the  18th  century. 
Giovanni  Domenico  Lomhardi  lived  not,  like  his  pupil,  Cav. 
Batotti,  within  the  enlightening  precincts  of  Borne,  but  in 
BMtit  he  was  at  least  eqmd  to  &toni.  He  formed  his  style 
«n  the  works  of  Paulini,  and  improved  it  by  studying  the 
finest  eolourists  at  Venice,  and  by  payii^  attention  to  the 
aohool  of  Bokigna.     The  genius  of  this  artist,  bis  taste,  his 


<  Ton.  iii.  p.  113. 
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grand  and  resolute  tone,  appear  in  seyeral  of  his  pictiin8| 
executed  in  his  best  time,  and  with  real  pains.  Such  are  his 
two  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the  choir  of  the  Oliyetani,  whicli 
represent  their  founder,  S.  Bernard,  administering  relief  to  the 
citi~«ns  infected  with  the  plague.  There  are  two  others  in  a 
chapel  of  S.  Romano,  painted  with  a  magic  force  approaching 
to  the  best  manner  of  Guercino;  and  one  of  them  seems  the  work 
of  that  artist  himself.  He  should  alwajrs  have  painted  thus  ; 
and  never  liave  prostituted  his  pencil  to  manufiioture  pieces  at 
all  prices.  Batoni,  who  will  be  noticed  in  our  third  book  among 
the  Roman  masters,  supported  better  his  own  dignitj  and  that 
of  the  art.  He  adhered  in  a  great  measure  to  the  maxims  of 
this  school,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  altogether  please  his 
first  master,  who,  on  examining  his  early  performances^  re- 
marked, that  they  required  a  greater  covering  of  dirt,  for  they 
appeared  too  trimly  neat.  One  who  has  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  capital  works,  may  satisfy  himself  in  Luoca^ 
either  in  the  church  of  the  Olivetine  fathers,  where  he  painted 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartolommeo  ;  or  in  that  of  S.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  where  she  is  represented  receiving  the  mystic  wounds. 
The  example  of  Cortona  influenced  none  in  the  inferior  walks 
of  the  art,  except  a  few  ornamental  painters,  and  some  artiste 
who  accompanied  their  figures  by  landscapes.  The  painters  of 
landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  continued  to  follow  their  original 
models.  Chiavistelli,  for  instance,  has  been  followed  l^ 
various  artists  in  fresco,  who  besides  executing  figures,  ex- 
ercised, as  before  remarked,  other  branches  of  painting.  Pare 
architectural  and  omamentpi  painting  in  good  taste  are,  liow<- 
e\'er,  distinct  arts  ;  and  to  attain  excellence  in  them  requiiss 
all  the  faculties  of  man.  Angiol  Rossi,  of  Florence,  applied 
himself  to  it,  as  I  believe,  in  Bologna ;  and  assiduously  pnuv 
tised  it  at  Venice,  as  we  are  informed  by  Guarienti.  Tw^ 
artists  of  Lucca,  Pietro  Scorzini  and  Bartolommeo  Santi,  re*- 
ceived  their  education  at  Bologna,  and  were  the  favoorite 
decorators  of  many  theatres.  Francesco  Mekni,  of  Pisa,  ad* 
hered  strongly  to  Cortona.  As  learned  in  perspective  as  his 
brother  wati  in  figures,  his  style  was  so  similar,  that  no  arohi- 
teetnral  painter  was  so  well  suited  to  accomiiany  the  figarea 
of  tlie  other.  This  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  view  the  ceiling 
in  the  church  of  S.  Matthew  at  Pisa,  their  finest  work,  ot  their 
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pMntiags  in  Siena,  and  at  other  plaoee,  where  they  were  < 
ployed  together.  They  educated  a  pupil  worthy  of  them,  in 
Tommaso  Tomnnei.  of  rietra  8anta»  a  man  of  vast  conception^ 
who  succeeded  in  Piaato  to  the  commissions  bestowed  upcn  his 
SBMters,  and  produced  pleasing  specimens  of  his  | cowers 
in  the  naye  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni.  Ippolito  Marracci, 
<tf  Lucca,  the  schohur  of  Metelli,  appears  a  successful  rival  of 
hia  master,  either  when  he  painted  by  himself,  a^  in  the 
Botonda,  at  Lucca,  or  when  associated  with  his  brother,  as 
was  generally  the  case.  Domenico  Schianteschi,  a  disciple  of 
Bibieni^  lived  in  San  Sepolcro ;  his  perspectives  in  that  city 
in  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility,  are  much  esteemed. 

Florence  has  boasted  professed  portrait-painters,  even  to 
the  present  time  ;  among  whom  Gaetano  Piattoli  is  f  articularly 
•xtolled.  He  was  pupil  to  a  French  artist,  Francesco  RevienH 
who  resided  and  died  at  Leghorn,  and  was  very  much  |  rized 
IB  collections  for  the  excellence  of  his  Conven^uioni  and 
Turkish  ballets.  He  is  well  known  too,  in  other  countries  ; 
for  he  was  employed  to  take  portraits  of  the  foreign  nobility 
who  visited  Florence.  The  portrait  of  himself,  which  he 
painted  for  the  ducal  gallery,  indicates  the  style  of  the  rest. 
An  illustrious  female  artist  emanated  from  the  school  of  Gab- 
biani,  although  assisted  in  her  studies  by  other  masters,  and  this 
was  GioTanna  Fratellini,  who  was  not  without  invention,  and 
most  expert  in  portrait-painting.  She  executed  in  oil,  in 
crayons,  in  miniature,  and  in  enamel,  various  portraits  of  the 
fiuQuly  of  Cosmo  III.  and  of  other  princes,  to  paint  whom  she 
was  sent  by  her  sovereign  to  several  cities  of  Italy.  Thai 
wfaich  she  painted  of  herself,  is  in  the  ducal  gallery  :  in  it  she 
baa  Uended  the  employment  of  the  artist  with  the  affection  of 
A  jnother.  She  is  represented  taking  a  likeness  of  Lorenzo, 
inr  only  son  and  pupil,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  It 
is  painted  in  crayons,  an  art  in  which  she  may  be  called  the 
Jtosalba  of  her  time.  Domenico  Tempesti,  or  Tempe^tiDo,  is 
lather  included  among  engravers  than  painters;  though  he 
'waa  instructed  by  Volterrano  in  Florence,  in  the  latter  art, 
«nd  exercised  it  with  credit  He  is  mentioned  by  Vianelli  in 
4he  cataiogne  of  his  pictures.  It  would  appear  t>iat  he  was 
the  same  IXmienico  de  Marchis,  called  Temjestino,  whcio 
Orlandi  caBually  notiees  in  the  article  of  Girolamo  Odanv,  whom 
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D<mieiiioo  bad  initiated  in  the  elements  of  landwsape  i 
Orlandi  gives  also  a  separate  article,  under  the  head  of  Ih>ttr4- 
nice  Tempesti,  in  which  his  roja^  throngh  B^nol^e)  and  his 
long  residence  at  Rome,  are  dwelt  upon. 

Many  landscapes,  chiefly  mral  views,  painted  by  Paok» 
Anesi,  are  dispersed  throngh  Florence,  and  there  ue  many  of 
them  in  Rome.  Francesco  Znccherelli,  a  native  of  Pitigliano, 
bom  in  the  year  1702,  was  his  scholar.  He  resisted  a  lon^ 
time  at  Rome,  and  first  entered  the  sdiool  of  Moraadi,  and 
afterwards  of  Pietro  Nellie  His  intention  was  to  stndj 
figures,  but  by  one  of  those  eircnihistances  which  discover  the 
natural  predilection,  he  applied  himself  to  paiiitiiig  land'^ 
scape ;  and  pursued  it  in  a  manner  that  vnited  strength  and 
sweetness;  and  has  been  highly  extolled  over  all  Evrope. 
His  figures  were  elegant,  and  these  he  was  sometimes  employed 
to  introduce  in  the  kndscapes  and  architectural  pieces  of  otber 
artists.  His  principal  field  in  Italy  was  Yenice,  until  the 
celebrated  Smith  made  him  known  in  England,  and  invited 
him  to  that  island,  in  which  he  lemuned  many  years,  exer- 
cising his  pencil  for  the  court,  and  for  the  most  considerable 
collections  of  pictures.  He  enjoyed  the  particular  esteem  of 
Count  Algarotti ;  in  the  possession  of  whose  heirs  are  tw<o 
landscapes  by  Tesi,  with  figures  by  Zuccherelli :  of  the  first 
artist  I  shall  again  speak  in  the  school  of  Bologna.  A1ga«- 
rotti  was  commissioned  by  the  court  of  Dresden  to  procure 
the  works  of  the  best  modem  painters,  and  suggested  to  Zuc^ 
cherelli  subjects  for  two  pictures,  in  which  he  succeeded  ad^ 
mirably,  and  was  employed  to  repeat  them  for  the  king  of 
Prassia.  In  his  old  age  he  retumed  to  Rome,  and  was  era- 
ployed  there,  at  Venice,  and  in  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1788.  These  anecdotes  I  obtained,  along  with  many  others^ 
from  the  Sig.  Avvocato  Lessi,  a  gentleman  deeply  versed  in 
the  fine  arts. 

The  name  of  this  artist  brings  to  a  fair  conclusion  the  series 
of  Florentine  painters,  which  has  been  continued  for  little  less 
than  six  centuries,  in  an  uninterrapted  succession  of  native 
SErtists,  without  the  intervention  of  one  foreigti  master  in  this 
school,  at  least  one  so  eminent  as  to  mark  an  enu  With  the 
exception  of  the  last  years,  in  which  art  was  on  the  decliae 
thxon^out  Italy,  the  Florentine  school^  with  all  it*  iBOnift> 
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BOdonbtadlj  retj  grettt^  owes  its  progress  to  nstive  genhis. 
It  was  not  anaoqoftmted  with  forei^  artists,  but  from  them 
H  disdained  to  borrow ;  aod  its  masters  never  adopted  any 
other  stjle  on  which  thej  did  not  engraft  a  peculiarity  and 
orupinalitj  of  manner. 

I  mi^t  write  much  in  praise  of  masters  now  living,*  but 
I  propose  not  to  enter  on  their  merits,  and  leave  them  wholly 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.     In  other  arts  I  indtdge  a 

rter  latitude,  but  not  frequently.  I  mscy  add  that  during 
course  of  six  centuries^  the  artists  of  Florence  have 
keen  fortunate  in  a  government  most  suspicious  to  the  fine 
arts.  The  last  princes  however  of  the  Medicean  family  had 
shewn  more  inclination  than  activi^in  patronising  them; 
and  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  1.,  though  distinguished 
for  enterprise,t  was  nevertheless  that  of  an  absent  sovereign^ 
^the  accession  of  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Leopold  to  suprame 

*  It  wai  neoettuy  to  ooiifine  myself  thus  in  the  preceding  edition.  In 
liiS  present  we  may  grrs  free  scope  to  our  commendation  of  Tommaso 
OliAnrdim»  a  FlorentinSy  and  pnpil  to  Menod ;  and  who,  having  cOm- 
^0tsd  his  studies  in  the  sofaools  of  Venioa  and  IBoiogna^  snooeeded  admi- 
rably in  hasso-reUero  and  chiaroscnro.  He  decorated  a  large  hall  in  the 
Hedicean  gallerr  in  fresoo»  and  painted  likewise  much  in  oil  for  the  impe-. 
tiai  gaUery  of  viflBBa,  for  Gennan  and  English  gentlemen,  and  Tarkraa 
eoiuitries  that  hate  ornimented  their  collections.  He  shewed,  at  least 
6r  Us  age,  no  less  skill  la  fresco  histories,  which  are  seen  in  many  Flo- 
rentine palaces  and  Tillas.  The  best  of  these  are  such  as  he  executed  in 
mature  age,  or  at  his  own  suggestion ;  like  his  Pamato  in  Tbicons, 
plaoed  in  the  Otasa  Martelli,  one  of  Us  patrons  from  his  early  years  ; 
Mddss  others  in  the  noble  houses  of  Ricdardi  and  Ambra.  He  died  in 
1797  ;  the  senator  MaitdH,  on  the  decease  of  the  ardiUshop  Us  uncle, 
sad  that  of  his  father,  continned  his  patronage  to  the  artist,  and  consi- 
dert  him  as  one  who  has  reflected  the  greatest  degree  of  credit  on  Us 
The  clients  of  that  £unily.  from  the  time  of  DonateUo,  hate  been 
ms,  a  taste  for  the  flne  arts  being  hereditary  in  the  family.  Hie 
of  the  academy,  PSetro  FBdroni,  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted ; 
an  oil-painter  of  merit,  whose  four  pictwree,  executed  subseqfuent  to  his 
studies  at  Parma  and  Rome,  are  an  ornament  to  his  natire  place.  Owing 
to  ill  health,  he  produced  littie  during  IHb  residence  at  Florence,  whidv 
edded  to  other  disappointments,  induced  him,  ahrars  the  best  resource, 
to  travel.  If  not  a  rare  painter,  he  was  at leastan able  master ;  profound 
in  theory,  and  eloquent  in  conveying  his  knowledge  to  the  pupils,  of 
whom  Ustory  will  treait  in  the  ensuing  age.  Their  success,  their  affeetion 
and  esteem  for  Pedroni,  is  the  best  eutogy  on  Um  wUch  I  can  traunft 
to  posterity, 
t  See  U  Saggio  Istorico  of  Big.  PeUi,  towards  the  c 
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power  in  Tuscan j,  in  1765,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  hisCoi^ 
of  the  arts.  The  palace  and  royal  Tillas  were  repaired  wl 
embellished ;  and  amid  the  sueoession  of  undertakings  that 
attracted  the  best  artists,  |)ainting  was  continaallj  promoted* 
The  improvement  of  the  dueal  gallery  was  most  opportiin0 
for  it ;  and  afforded  new  oommiasions  to  painters,  and  new 
specimens  of  the  art :  for  the  prince  ordered  all  Uie  inferior 
pieces  to  be  removed  from  the  collection,  and  their  place  to  he 
supplied  bj  vast  numbers  of  choice  pictures.  Fine  specimenii 
of  antique  marbles  were  likewise  added :  to  him  FlorenM 
owes  the  Niobe  of  Praxiteles,*  the  Apollo,  and  other  statues; 
the  basso-relievos,  and  busts  of  the  CiBsars,  which  complete  the 
grand  series  in  the  comdor :  the  cabinets  of  the  gallery  wertf 
then  only  twelve  in  number,  and  they  contained  a  confueedt 
iissembli^  of  paintings,  statues,  bronzes,  and  drawings,  anfi- 
quities,  and  modem  productions.  He  reduced  this  chaos  to' 
order ;  separated  the  different  kinds,  assigned  separate  apart- 
ments to  each,  made  new  purchases  of  what  was  before  want- 
ing, and  increased  the  number  of  cabinets.  This  great  work, 
one  branch  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  commit  to  my  chargo,t 

*  See  Le  Notiiie  su  U  Scoltura  degli  Antichi  e  i  viri  luoi  Stili,  p.  99* 
This  short  tract,  iUiutntiTe  of  many  marbles  in  the  ducal  gallery,  la 
inserted  in  the  third  Tolume  of  **  Saggio  di  Lingoa  Etrosea.'*  It  was 
intended  as  a  pre&ce  to  a  fall  description  of  the  Musenm,  which  was  thetf 
in  the  press,  but  it  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  nmnerous  chaogsa 
and  additions  made  in  that  place. 

t  It  was  the  cabinet  of  aptiquities,  not  then  arranged.  In  eadi  dssi. 
I  have  noticed  the  additions  of  Ijeopold.  To  the  busts  of  the  Ccsan 
I  was  able  to  add  about  forty,  some  of  which  had  been  purchaaed,  and' 
others  removed  from  the  royal  palaces  and  villas.  See  the  PuatrtpfiOi^ 
above  quoted,  p.  34.  The  collection  of  heads  of  philosophem  tnk 
illustrious  men  was  almost  all  new.  I  give  an  account  of  it  in  p.  85. 
The  series  of  busts  of  the  Medioean  family  vras  completed  at  thepa^ae . 
time,  and  Latin  inscriptions  were  added,  which  are  to  be  found  in  ytaimff 
descriptions  of  the  gallery,  with  some  errors,  that  are  not  to  be  attributojt 
to  me,  but  to  the  printers ;  and  this  remark  applies  to  other  royiT 
epitaphs,  as  published  in  many  books.  The  cabinet  of  antique  bronxeil 
is  described  in  p.  55.  'For  the  collection  of  antique  earthenware,'  see 
p.  157  ;  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  on  stones,  see  p.  81.  For  the 
Hetrucaan  and  carved  cinerary  urns,  see  p.  46.  This  cabinet  I  also  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  in  **  Saggio  d^  Lingua  Etrusca,"  Sec.  published  9£ 
Rome,  in  1789.  For  the  cabinet  of  antique  medals,  arranged  b]r^  the 
celebrated  Sig.  Ab.  EckeU,  see  p.  101 ;  the  others,  arranged  by  Sig. 
are  meatumed  a  little  before. 
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-mm  worthy  of  record.  I  laid  it  before  the  pablio  in  1782, 
in  a  meujoir,  which  wae  ioMrted  also  in  the  forty-seventh 
yokme  of  the  Jonmal  of  Piaa.  Whoever  comf  arus  this  book 
with  the  Deeeription  of  the  Gallery,  publiahed  in  1759,  by 
Bianchi,  will  dearly  peroeive  that  Leopold  was  rather  a  socond 
{bander  than  a  restorer  of  that  emporium  of  the  fine  arts  :  so 
different  is  the  arrangement,  so  remarkable  ore  the  additions 
to  the  building,  to  its  omanoents,  and  to  the  articles  it  con- 
^dns.*  I  have  been  diffuse  in  my  description  of  the  antiqni- 
^ea  which  appeared  to  me  deserving  of  more  particular  eluci- 
dation ;  of  the  pictures  I  merely  incUcated  the  artist  and  the 
subject.  Since  that  period,  other  descriptions  of  the  gallery, 
by  very  able  writers,  have  been  given  to  the  public,  in  which 
f»y  nomenclature  and  expositions  of  the  antiquities  have  been 
Adopted ;  but  a  fuller  and  better  catalogue  of  the  paintings  is 
^ven  on  tho  plan  of  that  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  similar  works. 

Ferdinand  III.,  who  now  for  ^ve  years  has  promoted  the 
welfare  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  no  less  to  the  throne  of  his 
august  £Either,  than  to  the  protection  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
new  buildings  already  completed,  as  the  right  wing  of  the 
Pitti  palace,  or  now  begun,  as  the  vestibule  of  the  Lauren tian 
Cbrary,  which  is  to  be  finished  npon  a  design  of  Michelangelo, 
are  matters  foreign  to  my  subject  Not  so,  however,  are  the 
additions  made  by  the  prince  to  the  gallery  and  the  academy 
of  design.  To  the  first  he  has  added  a  vast  number  of  prints 
^d  pictures  of  those  schools  in  which  il  was  formerly  defi- 
«ent ;  and  the  gallery  is  enriched  by  a  collection  of  Venetian, 
wd  another  of  French  masters,  which  are  separately  arranged 
jB  two  cabinets. t    The  academy,  since  1785,  had  been  as  it 

*^*  After  the  deptrtnre  of  the  prince,  his  bust  in  merble  was  erected, 
liad  benesth  it  tbie  following  inscription,  of  which  he  was  pleased  to 
approve : 

rBTRVfl.    LBOPOLBV8.    FKANCI8CI.    AVO.   V.    AVBTaiACVS.    M.  D.  B. 

AO.  VRBIS.  8VAS.  DBCVS.  BT.  AD.  INCKBXBVTVM.  AKTtVM.  OPTIMAKVM 

MT8BVM.  MKDICBVM 

0PBBXBV8.  AMPI.IATI8.   COPlSQVB.  AVCTIS 

OADIWAMDVM.     BT.    SPLBMDIDIOBB.     QgfhTV.    BZO«IIAKD>lf.    CVBAVIT 

ANMO.  M.DCC.LXZZIZ. 

t  He  employed  in  this  work  the  highly- ester med  Sig.  Cav.  Pnrdni; 
from  whom  I  understand,  that  almost  a  third  of  the  pictores  now  in  the 
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were,  created  anew  by  his  father ;  had  obtained  a  ne^ 
magnificent  edifice,  new  masters,  and  new  legnhitioiis,  cir^ 
cumstances  already  well  known  over  Europe,  and  here  unafe-^ 
oessary  to  be  repeated.  This  institution,  which  required  im-*' 
prorement  in  some  particulars,  has  been  at  length  completed, 
and  its  apartments  and  its  splendour  augmented  bj  the  son, 
seconded  by  the  superintendence  of  those  accomplished  oetH> 
noisseurs,  the  Marchese  Gerini,  the  Prior  Bucellai,  and  the 
Senator  Aleesandri.  To  the  artists  in  erery  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  which  were  before  in  Florence,  he  has  recently  added 
the  engrarer  Sig.  Morghen,  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  the 
state.  The  obligations  of  the  fine  arts  to  Ferdinand  III.  are 
eloquently  stated  by  Sig.  Car.  Puccini,  a  nobleman  of  Pia^ 
toia,  and  superintendent  of  the  ducal  gallery,  in  an  an/^iom 
on  the  arts,  pronounced  not  long  ago  in  this  academy,  of 
which  he  is  the  respected  secretary,  and  since  published^ 
accompanied  by  eugrayings.* 

gallery  were  placed  there  by  the  mnnifioence  of  Plerdinand.  Si|f.  Paocini 
has  arraiwed  them  in  a  manner  so  symmetrical  and  mstmedTe,  as  to  fona 
a  model  for  all  other  collections. 

*  In  1801  LodoTico  I.  began  bis  reign  in  Tuscany.  Dying  shortiy 
after,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  infant  Carlo  I.,  under  the  regency  of  tao 
queen-mother  Maria  Louisa.  From  this  period  the  arts  hate  experienced 
new  patronage  and  enoouragement.  The  very  copious  add  select  Salvetfl 
library  has  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  academy ;  a  noble  exampte 
to  all  parts  of  Italy,  possessing  similar  institutiona.  A  new  improrement. 
also  here  made,  is  the  reunion  in  one  place  of  masters  in  scagtiola,  and 
mosak-worky  gems»  and  the  restoring  of  pictures*  an  occupation  rcoentiy 
introduced ;  and  in  place  of  a  master,  who  formerly  presided,  a  director, 
with  greater  authority  and  emolument,  has  been  appointed.  Sig.  Fletro 
BenTcnuti,  whom  1  dare  not  venture  to  commend  as  he  deserres,  for  ho 
la  still  living,  was  selected  for  this  charge.  The  addition  of  easts  alao  by 
our  new  rulers  is  of  great  utility,  in  particular  those  from  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  Canova,  who  has  been  requested  to  produce  a  new  atalna 
of  Venus,  on  the  model  of  the  Medicean,  lost  to  us  by  the  chance  of  war. 
Ihe  honour  conferred  by  the  queen  regent  upon  the  arts  deserres  like>- 
wiae  a  place  in  history,  who,  in  the  meeting  of  the  academy,  held  iar 
ISOSy  Sig.  Alesaandri  being  president,  distributued  rewards  to  the  young 
■todents,  and  encouraged  them  to  do  weU.    It  was  upon  this  < 


that  the  same  Caraliere  Puccini,  secretary  to  the  institution,  ddtTered 
another  excellent  discourse,  intended  to  prove  that  the  pursuit  of 
the  fine  arts  forms  one  of  the  mMt  expeditious  and  least  perUooa  paths 
to  human  glory  ;—a  discourse  nut,  equaUy  for  the  credit  of  the  writer 
and  of  the  fine  arta,  was  men  to  the  world  at  noreoee.  in  the  ymt 
1804. 
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The  old  Masten. 

Tsij  Sienese  is  the  lively  school  of  a  lire] j  people ;  mid  h 
00  agreeable  in  the  selection  of  the  colours  and  the  air  of  t}» 
beads,  that  foreigners  are  captivated,  and  sometimes  erea 
prefer  it  to  the  Florentine.  Bat  this  gaiety  of  style  forms 
not  the  only  reason  of  this  preference ;  there  is  another,  which 
#Kw  have  attended  to,  and  none  havo  ever  brought  forward. 
The  choicest  productions  of  the  painters  of  Siena  are  all  ift 
the  churches  of  that  phice ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  beconm 
acquainted  with  the  school,  af^r  having  seen  these,  need  not 
be  very  solicitous  to  visit  the  private  collections,  which  sm 
numerous  and  well  filled.  In  Florence  it  is  otherwise :  no 
picture  of  Vinci,  of  Bonarruoti,  of  Rosso,  is  to  be  seen  iit 
public ;  none  of  the  finest  productions  of  Andrea,  or  of  Frate; 
and  few  of  any  other  master  who  has  best  supported  ibb 
<$redit  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  churches  abound  in  pi<s 
tures  of  the  third  and  fifth  epochs ;  which  are  certainly 
Vespeetable,  but  do  not  excite  astonishment,  like  the  works  of 
tbe  Razzi,  the  Vanni,  and  other  first-rate  artists,  everywhere 
fo  be  met  with  in  Siena.  They  are,  moreover,  two  ditiferent 
achools,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  together  in  any  work 
of  art ;  possessing,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  different  govern^ 
sients,  other  heads  of  schools,  other  styles,  and  not  aiFeotet 
by  the  same  changes.  A  comparison  between  the  two  sohoola 
Is  dj^wn  by  P.  della  Yalle,*  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and 

*  See  Lettere  $aaen,  torn.  ii.  let  23,  «ddfwted  to  tha  avtber  «f  IMl^ 
woric 
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shall  aftenrards  mention  with  respect ;  and  his  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  Florentine  is  most  philosophicaJ,  the 
^iencse  the  most  poetical.  He  remarks  on  this  head,  that 
the  school  of  Siena,  from  its  very  beginning,  displays  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  invention ;  animating  with  lively  and  novel 
images  the  stories  it  represents,  filling  them  with  allegoij, 
and  forming  them  into  spirite<l  and  well-constmcted  poetio 
compositions.  This  originates  in  the  elevated  and  fervid  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  that  no  less  aids  the  painter,  whose  poetry 
is  addressed  to  the  eye,  than  the  bard  who  yields  it  to  the 
ear.  In  the  latter,  and  also  in  extemporary  poets,  the  city 
abounds,  and  still  maintains  in  public  estimation  those  laureb 
which,  after  Petrarca  and  Tasso,  her  Perfetti  won  in  the 
capital.  He  likewise  observes,  that  those  artists  particularly 
attended  to  expression.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  in  a  city  so 
adverse  to  dissimulation  as  Siena,  whose  natural  disposition 
and  education  have  adapted  the  tongue  and  countenance  to 
express  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  This  vivacity  of  genius 
has  perhaps  prevented  their  attaining  perfection  in  design, 
which  is  not  the  great  attribute  of  those  masters,  as  it  is 
reckoned  of  the  Florentines.  To  sum  up  all,  the  charaoter 
of  the  school  of  Siena  is  not  so  original  as  that  of  some  others ; 
and  we  shall  find,  during  its  best  period,  that  some  of  its 
artists  distinctly  imitated  the  style  of  other  painters.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  its  artists,  Siena  has  been  prolific  is 
the  proportion  of  its  population ;  its  artists  were  numerous 
while  it  had  many  citisens,  but  on  the  decrease  of  the  latter, 
its  professors  of  the  fine  arts  also  diminished,  until  every  trace 
of  a  school  was  lost. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  painters  of  Siena  are  rather  con* 
fused  during  the  three  first  centuries,  by  the  plurality  of  the 
Guidi,  the  Mini,  the  Lippi,  the  Vanni  (abbreviations  of  Gia- 
como,  Filippo,  Giovanni),  and  such  sort  of  proper  names  as 
are  used  without  a  surname;  hence  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
peruse  only  such  accounts,  we  must  reflect  on  them  and  com- 
pare them.  They  are  scattered  in  many  historians  of  theciH^ 
especially  in  Ugurgieri,  who  was  pleased  to  entitle  his  work. 
^^  Le  Pompe  Sanesi ;"  in  the  Diary  of  Girolamo  Gigli ;  ana 
in  several  works  of  the  indefatigable  Cav.  Gio.  Pecci,  whom 
we  have  before  noticed.     Many  manuscripts^  rich  in 
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dotes  of  punting,  still  remain  in  the  libraries :  of  this  num- 
ber are  the  histories  of  Sigismondo  Tisio,  of  Castiglione,  who 
lired  at  Siena  from  1482  to  1528  ;  «'  The  Cathedral  of  Siena," 
minntely  described  by  Alfonzo  Landi ;  the  ^'  Treatise  on  Old 
Pointings,"  of  Ginlio  Mancini ;  and  some  ^* Memoirs"  of 
Uberto  Benvoglienti,  whom  Muratori  denominates  ^  diligen- 
tissimos  rerum  snae  patrisB  investigator."  From  these,  and 
otber  souroes,*  P.  della  Valle  has  drawn  what  is  contained  in 
the  **  Lettere  Sanesi,"  and  repeated  in  the  notes  on  Vasarr 
concerning  the  school  of  Siena.  By  the  work  of  Della  VaJle 
it  has  acquired  a  celebrity  to  which  it  has  long  been  entitled. 
I  take  him  for  my  guide  in  the  documents  and  aneodotee 
wbicb  he  has  giren  to  the  public  ;t  in  the  older  authorities  I 
follow  Yasari  and  Baldinucci  in  many  circumstances,  but  dis- 
sent from  them  in  others ;  and,  hostile  to  error,  and  anxious 
lor  the  truth,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  the 
historians  of  the  school  of  Siena.  I  shall  omit  many  names 
of  old  masters,  of  whom  no  works  now  remain,  and  here  and 
there  shall  add  a  few  modem  artists  who  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  by  the  examination  of  pictures,  or  by  the  perusal 
of  books. 

The  origin  of  the  Sienese  school  is  deduced  either  from  tho 
crusades  in  the  east,  whence  some  Grecian  painter  had '  been 
brought  to  Siena :  or  from  Pisa,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
its  first  artists  from  Greece.  On  such  a  question  every  one- 
may  judge  for  himself ;  to  me,  the  data  necessary  for  resolv- 
ing it  appear  to  be  wanting.  I  know  that  Italy  was  never 
destitute  of  painters,  and  artists  who  wrought  in  miniature ; 
that  from  such,  without  any  Grecian  aid  or  exam]4e,  some 
Italian  schools  took  their  origin.  Siena  must  have  bad  them, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  ^'  Ordo  officiorum  Senensis  Ec- 
elesife,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  academy  at 
Florence,  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  exhibits  initial  letters,  surrounded  with  illumina- 

*  Bee  Lett.  Sen.  torn.  ii.  p.  23,  ct  sequent 

t  la  regard  to  these  docaments  the  public  is  much  indebCed  to  the 
Abete  Ciwxheri,  the  leemed  Hbrarian  of  the  city,  who  employed  himeeif 
lor  many  years  in  ooUceting  them ;  but  hb  eyes  failing  him,  it  became 
aeeessary  that  others  should  |>ubUsh  them ;  the  eioeUent  hialoriaa  has. 
fteqaently  made  mention  of  him. 
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tMM  of  litUe  fltonee,  and  ornaments  of  aoimalB.  Thej  aro 
painted  in  vennilion,  in  a  very  hard  and  meagre  style ;  but 
they  are  valuable  on  aoconnt  of  their  eza,  1213,  in  which 
4hey  irere  ezeonted  by  Oderico  Canonioo,  of  Siena.*  Similair 
books  were  ornamented  by  the  same  painter  in  the  parchment 
of  the  leaves,  and  painted  on  the  oovers  without  ;t  and  afford 
a  proof  that  thus  the  art  of  ornamenting  with  miniatures 
Slight  lead  to  large  compositions.  All,  however,  more  or 
less,  savour  of  the  Qreek  design ;  either  because  the  Italians 
were  originally  disciples  of  the  Greeks,  dispersed  over  Italy, 
or  because  they  T^;arded  the  Grecian  masters  as  models,  and 
reatttsed  not  to  attempt  much  beyond  them. 

The  most  ancient  pictures  in  the  city,  the  Madonna  of  the 
Graces,  the  Madonna  of  Tressa,  the  Madonna  of  Bethlehem^ 
«  S.  F^ter,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint ;  and  a  & 
John  the  Baptist,  surrounded  by  many  small  historical  repre- 
•entations,  at  S.  Petronilla,  are  believed  to  be  older  than 
1200 ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  they  are  the  works  of 
Italians,  though  often  believed  such  from  their  initial  charac- 
ters, plaster,  and  design.  On  the  two  last  the  names  of  the 
saints  near  the  figures  are  in  Latin  characters ;  a  circum- 
.tftance,  howover,  which  does  not  prove  an  Italian  painter. 
On  the  mosaic-works  at  Venice,  on  the  Madonna  of  Come^ 
rino,  brought  from  Smyrna,!  and  on  other  pictures  executed 
by  the  Greeks  for  Italian  cities,  ignorant  of  their  language* 
they  wrote,  or  got  othexs  to  write,  inscriptions  in  Latin  ;  and 
ihey  did  ihe  same  on  ntatue6.§     The  method  of  painting  <« 

*  The  work  wu  publiBked  by  TrombeUi,  at  Bologna,  in  ll^.-^JhSU 
¥«Ue,  ton.  i.  p.  278.  What  he  adda,  that  thia  very  Oderioo  may  be 
Die  Oderifi  da  Gubbio»  noticed  by  Dante  in  the  zith  eanto  of  his 
^igatodo,  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  Dante  might,  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme,  change  Oderico  into  Oderigi ;  but  he  haa  said,  in  the  middle  of 
the  vene,  that  <the  celebrated  mimatore-painter  was  a  natiTe  of  Gubbio. 
Mionwmr,  the  latter,  who  died  about  1300,  could  not  bare  painted 
Vk  1213. 

t  See  DeUa  Valle,  tom.  ii.  p.  273. 

t  This  18  an  Annnnciation,  with  the  following  verse : 

Virgo  pnarit  Christum  velut  Angelva  iniimat  ipso, 
Tk»  error  in  the  last  word  stands  on  the  picture.. 

§  Hand  by  the  eathedxal  of  that  dty  there  are  two  liona,  on  oae  of 
whkh,  in  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  characters,  is  written^ 
t&ahister  Thexde  ftvit  Tfecit)  &'fevit  fieri  ambof  i9toi. 
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^^  plaster,  which  we  observe  in  aooie  old  pictures,  deeidedly 
Italiao,  is  no  ftrgument ;  for  I  have  serend  timet  observed  a 
similar  practice  in  what  was  onqnestionably  the  work  of  a 
Greek  artist  The  drawing  of  the  features  m  those  pictore^, 
the  grimness  of  the  aspect,  and  the  composition  of  the  stories, 
^  accord  with  the  productions  of  the  Greeks.  Thej  may, 
therefore,  have  been  painted  by  Greek  artists,  or  by  a  scho- 
lar, or,  at  least,  by  an  imitator  of  liie  Greeks.  Who,  then, 
can  determine  whence  the  artist  came,  whether  he  was  a  re- 
storer of  painting,  and  whether  he  executed  those  piuntings 
at  Siena,  or  sent  them  from  some  other  place  ?  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  painting  quickly  established  itself  at  Siena,  sent 
ont  roots,  and  rapidly  multiplied  its  blossoms. 

The  series  of  painters  known  byname  commences  with 
Guide  or  Guidone,  already  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
volume.  He  flourished  before  Cimabue  of  Florence  saw  the 
light ;  and  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  an  illumi^ 
nator  of  manuscripts  and  a  painter.  The  writes  of  Siena 
have  declaimed  against  Yasari  and  Baldinucci  for  omitting 
this  artist;  notices  of  whom  could  not  have  escaped  the 
former,  who  was  many  times  at  Siena,  nor  the  latter,  who 
was  made  acquainted  with  them  before  the  publication  of  his 
^  Decennali."  Cav.  Manni,  a  learned  and  celebrated  Flo- 
rentine, thus  notices  the  omission  in  one  of  his  letters.*  ^^  Bal- 
■dinucci  laboured  to  make  us  credit  the  restoration  of  painting 
by  Cimabue  and  Giotto ;  and  to  give  stability  to  his  hypo- 
thesiB,  it  is  probable  that  he  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of 
the  painters  who,  independent  of  the  two  just  named,  departed 
from  the  raw  and  feeble  manner  of  the  Greeks."  And  Guide 
certainly  left  it  not  a  little  behind,  in  his  picture  of  the  Y ir* 
gin,  now  hung  up  in  the  Malevolti  chapel,  in  the  i^urch  of 
S.  Domenico.  On  it  he  has  thus  inscribed  his  name  and  the 
4ater 

"  Me  Choiido  d«  Senis  diebus  depinxit  amenis 
QnoD  Christufi  lenis  naUia  ▼etit  agere  poems." 

An.  1221. 

And  this  example  was  often  followed  by  the  masters  of  ihiu 
^    \  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  history  of  painting.     The 

*  See  Lettere  Sanesi,  torn.  i.  p.  243. 
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ooQDteiianoe  of  the  Yirgin  is  lovBly,  and  partioipstes  tifilt4li 
tlie  stern  aspect  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Greeks ;  wtimmf 
disoorer  some  trace  of  a  new  stjie  in  the  draperj.  Tiio 
Madonnas  of  Gimabae,  which  are  at  Florence,  the  one  in  the 
oh  arch  of  the  Trinity,  the  other  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  are  not» 
however,  inferior.  In  them  we  maj  discern  the  imprortmieiit 
of  the  art;  a  more  vivid  coluuring,  flesh- tints  more  tnie«  a 
moro  natural  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  infant,  while  Uie 
accompaniments  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  glory  of  aagelsiy 
proclaim  a  superior  style. 

On  this  subject  I  make  two  remarks,  in  which  I  widelj 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Sienese  Letters^ 
without  committing  any  breach  of  our  long-established  ftimd- 
ship.  The  one  is,  that  to  prove  Guide  superior  to  Cimabue^ 
he  frequently  oomjiares  the  Madonna  of  8.  Domenico,  which 
is  tlie  only  one  of  his  pictures  which  he  mentions,*  with  tbe 
paintings  of  Cimabue,  which  are  numerous,  and  full  of  mkh- 
ject ;  and  without  sotting  any  value  on  the  colouring,  tb» 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  various  other  qualities  in  whieh 
the  Florentine  surpassed  the  artist  of  Siena>  he  dwells  on  oep- 
tain  little  particulars,  in  which  it  appears  that  Guide  was 
superior.  An  artist  of  whom  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
attempted  any  picture  but  Madonnas,  might  become  more  or 
less  perfect  in  this  subject ;  but  painting  is  not  so  raiieh  in^ 
debt^  to  him,  as  to  one  who  hss  carried  it  to  the  higher  walka 
of  the  art ;  a  merit  which  Marco  of  8iena,  a  writer  not  in-- 
clinod  to  favour  the  Florentines,  denies  not  to  Cimabue,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  fourth  book.  The  other  circumstance  alluded 
to  is,  that  when  he  mentions  a  picture  which  does  honour  to 
the  fame  of  Cimabue,  he  attempts  to  discredit  its  history,  and 
the  tradition ;  as  I  have  already  obeerved  with  regard  to  tha 
two  large  pictures  in  the  church  of  Assisi,  and  am  now  under 
the  necessity  of  remarking  with  regard  to  the  two  Madonnas 
at  Florence  above  mentioned.  He  ^'strongly  suspects "f 
them  to  be  the  work  of  Mi  no  da  Turrita,  mnce  mosaio,  m 
which  Mine  was  expert,  is  there  represented  by  a  skilful 
hand ;  and  Cimabue  was  not  dexterous  in  that  art;  as  if  a 
painter  oould  nut  represent  buildings  witliout  being  an  arohi* 

«  Tom.  it  p.  15.  fP.  288. 
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J  or  pmomkU  withoot  knowing  how  to  cut  them  oui^  or 
^inpMj  without  being  reraed  in  the  art  of  weanng.  He  even 
lionbts  whether  Qiotto  viated  Fnuioe>  for,  had  this  been  the 
•olMei  he,  and  not  Simone  da  6ien%  would  have  painted  the 
IMvtrait  of  Lanra;  as  if  hiatory  did  not  infonn  us  that  Qiotto 
-viaited  that  eountrj  about  1816,  long  before  the  period  when 
Petraroa  first  beoame  enamoured  of  that  beautj.  He  haa  ia- 
teodaoed  some  other  apeonlationa,  whioh  he  would  not  have 
,ateitted,  had  he  not  been  betrajed  ioto  it,  almost  involun- 
tarilj,  bj  a  system  whioh  has  some  probable  foundaUon,  but 
ja  earned  to  an  extravagant  length.  I  ahould  have  been 
eileni  on  this  subject;  bat  when  writing  of  these  artists  it 
teoame  me  to  recollect  that  the  uniemgw  iuum  was  no  less 
the  duty  of  the  historian  than  the  judge. 
,  The  authors  of  ohronidea  require  correction  on  the  era  of 
this  painter.  The  most  undoubted  picture  of  Ghudo  is  that 
faeatring  the  date  1221,  for  the  other  in  the  church  of  S.  Ber- 
^nardino,  dated  1262,  is  ascribed  to  him  without  sufllcient 
evidence.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  he  who  was  so  eminent 
m  anew  art  in  1221,  was  still  alive  in  1295,  as  is  affirmed  by 
%eo(me,*  on  the  faith  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  one  Guido,  a 
paililer.  The  celebrated  Guido  must  then  have  been  at  least 
106  years  of  age :  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  dead,  and 
the  same  applied  to  another  Guide,  without  any  danger  of  a 
^dbtake. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  elder  Guido  instructed 
S.  Mine,  or  Giacomino  da  Turrita,  the  celebrated  artist  in 
!flB0saie,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  first  book.  On  the 
•era  of  Mino  also  much  has  been  written  without  sufficient 
•anthontr.  Baldinuoci  says  he  died  about  1300  ;  and  omits 
i&  mention  in  his  Life  that  he  was  employed  in  1225;  although 
this  (late  is  legible  on  the  mosaic  of  Mino  in  the  church  of 
&•  Giovanni  at  Florence,  in  letters  a  cubit  in  length.f  This 
teiroumstance  has  likewise  escaped  the  historians  of  Siena, 
aome  of  whom  have  prolonged  his  life  to  the  year  1298,  on 

*  See  Lett.  Sen.  torn.  ii.  p.  276. 

t  "Tigintiqainqae  Chruticum  mille  dacentii,"  &e. — ^Vide  Piaoenza,  torn, 
f.'p.  70.  Baldinacci  was  extremely  diligent  in  hia  research  of  epochs; 
bat  he  took  care  not  to  mention  this,  inasmach  as  it  overtarned  his 
system. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ibe  authority  of  payment  nude  to  Siinvocie,  %  pmten  mA 
others  have  extended  it  to  aboat  120O9  on  aeoonnt  of  the 
tomb  of  Bonifaoe  YIII.,  which  it  eaid  to  be  the  work  of 
Tnrrita.  The  utmost  period  that  oan  be  gnated  them  ii 
ibout  1290;  for  Tlti  observes,  m  his  BmriptUm  of  ik$ 
Paxn^ng9  in  JSom^,  that  Miao  finidied  the  mosaic  of  & 
Maria  Maggiere  in  1289,  and  died,  alier  beginning  another 
in  8.  Oiovanni  Laterano,  which  was  eomnfeted  bj  OadAo 
Qaddi  in  1292.  This  renders  it  extremely  donhtfui  that 
F.  Mino  was  taught  pointing  by  Ghiido,  that  he  imparted  it 
not  only  to  OiottOj  ^hom,  lor  other  reasons,  wo  have  oxdnded 
from  his  school,  but  to  the  Sieneso  artists,  Ifemmi  and  LoniK 
aetti,*  and  even  that  he  was  a  painter ;  all  which  is  fimndsd 
on  the  following  memorandum,  under  the  year  12dfi,  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  libra^  of  Siena:  ^Paid  on  the  twdfth 
day  of  August,  nineteen  lire  to  Master  Mino,  the  painter,  who 
painted  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  SB.  in  tfio  counoil-MObi 
of  the  public  palace,  the  balance,  &c/' 

He  who  is  here  denominated  MoMtro  Mino^  not  Fra  Mino; 
who  is  sometimes  cslled  Minuccio,  a  diminntiTe  not  Utted  for 
an  old  monk,  and  appeaie  to  have  been  enq^loyed  in  Siena 
when  Fra  Mino  was  at  Rome,  is  another  artist  Tkns  we 
dtsoover  another  eminent  painter  of  the  name  of  Mino^  or 
Minuccio,  who  seems  to  be  iu  reality  the  author  <^  the  pie- 

■  *ch  ] 


ture  of  1289,  above  alluded  to,  which  remained  in  the  < 
cii-hall  even  within  my  memory,  and  of  othors,  down  to  1296. 
He  there  represented  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  bj 
angels,  and  under  a  canopy,  supported  by  apostles  and  tkio 
patron  saints  of  the  city.  The  sise  of  the  figures,  the  inven-* 
tion  and  the  distribution  of  the  woric,  are  surprising  for  that 
age ;  of  the  other  qualities  one  cannot  speak  with  certainty ; 
for  it  was  repaired  in  1821  by  Simone  da  Siena,  and  thm 
are  beauties  in  the  features  and  the  drapery  that  oan  be  as* 
eribed  only  to  the  restorer.     The  mistake  thus  oocasionod  by 

'  *  History  only  giTea  him  some  isnatants  in  moMic ;  at  Pisa,  Tdl  aad 
Gaddo  Oaddi ;  at  Rome,  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  a  Firancisean  monk,  who 
there  ezecated  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  inscribed  his  name,  that  is  now 
illegible,  and  his  native  place,  which  was  Camerfano.  One  F.  Giaoomoda 
Cunerino  painted  in  the  cathedral  of  Orrieto  in  1S21,  and  it  is  probdde 
that  this  is  the  same  artist. 
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tiM  «VM  BUBS  hung  cleaved  up,  tlie  lystem  of  the  ktnMid 
WBliiwt  «f  ^  Lo«»teiie  Sanosi,  i^  in  part  confixmed,  and  i|>  {Mt 
falls  to  tiM  grouid.  Hf  i»  sight  in  reftinaig  to  (riotto  owtaiii 
l^eiMM  papik,  rifoved  ta  him  only  from  tpNOi  of  a  mone 
modern  liyle ;  for  wo  horo  discover  an  artiit  who  made  somp 
adTaaoas  towavds  tho  now  mannor  e^on  i^oviona  tQ  Giottq, 
who^  in  1289,  was  onlj  thirteen  jmiB  sf  age.  ]^ow  thin 
M iao,  and  Daeoio,  of  whom  wa  shisdl  soon  trea^  might  cer- 
iainly  have  Imned  pnpik  able  to  eompete  with  th^  aehool  of • 
Ckioltoy  and  eren  in  length  of  yeexe  to  snrpees  Giotto  himself. 
TlMia  is  BO  reascm,  howeyer,  to  prefer  the  Sienese  painters  io 
ChnaJwin,  on  the  streqgth  of  this  painting,  as  the  anthor  i^ 
^Mrtion  has  so  often  done.  Comptirison  onght  tp  bo  employed 
.  between  painter  and  painter,  between  contemporaiy  and  coi^ 
tenporaiy.  F.  Mine,  to  whom  this  single  ptotuxe  was  attri- 
buted, ia  now  shewn  to  haye  been  meiely  9f  moseic^wprker : 
Xico  or  Minneoio  began  to  be  known  when  Cimabue  was  fifty 
years  of  age ;  and  is  the  author  of  a  single  work,  not  so  free 
mm  retondies,  nor  so  large  as  that  of  As^ia,  already  describe4- 
The  comparison  then  is  not  just 

2yery  school  thinks  itself  su^ciently  honoured  when  it  ci|i 
prodnee  two  or  three  painters  of  the  thirteenth  centnry :  th^ 
aehool  of  8iena  is  peculiarly  rich  in  them,  and  these  are  r^ 
•orded  in  the  twenty-fifth  letter  ^^  On  the  disoq)les  of  Guide/' 
As  usual  I  shall  omit  the  names  of  those  least  entitled  to 
lecdiection.  I  will  not  affirm  that  all  of  them  proceeded  £ro|Q 
the  sdiool  of  Guide;  for  in  a  city  where  the  fine  arts  flourished 
00  n^jndly,  masters  unknown  to  us  may  haye  been  |>roduoe4. 
Much  less  will  I  ascribe  artists  of  other  cities  to  this  school. 
In  the  manuscripts  of  Maacini,  one  Bonayenturi  da  Lucca  is 
mentioned,  who  is  the  Berlingieri  already  mctptioned.*  I 
neither  assign  him  to  Guido  nor  to  Giunta.  Who  can  tell 
whether  Luooa  had  not  also  in  those  early  times  an  original 
aehool,  now  unknown  to  us  ?  Setting  aside  uncertain  points, 
therefore,  we  can  only  assert,  that  after  the  middle  of  the 
^ntary,  Siena  abounded  in  painters,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
etiier  city  of  Italy  :  and  the  causes  of  this  are  as  follows. 

The  cathedral  was  begun  seyeral  years  before,  in  a  style  of 
*  See  ante,  p.  37. 
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inagnifioeDce  suited  to  the  lordJj  views  of  the  eiiizeiuu  It 
was  not  a  work  to  be  completed  in  a  short  time :  hence  it  was 
frequently  interrupted,  and  a  long  period  had  elapsed  before 
it  was  finished.  Daring  this  time  manj  architects  (maestri 
lajndum)  and  scolptors  either  were  invited  from  other  |^eb, 
or  were  reared  op  in  the  city ;  and  in  1 250  they  formed  a 
corporate  body,  and  required  particular  laws.*  Althougli 
nothing  is  ascertained  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  study,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  ^sculpture  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  painting,  a  sister  art.  The  celebrated 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  in  which  the.  people  of  Siena  de- 
feated the  FlorentineSy  luippened  in  1260.  This  victory  pro- 
duced an  era  of  peace  and  opidence  to  the  city,  and  encou- 
raged both  in  public  and  in  private  the  arts  dependix]g,  on 
luxury.  The  victory  was  ascribed  to  the  interference  of  .the 
ble«ised  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  Uie  city  was  consecrated ;  the 
adoration  of  her  votaries  increased,  and  her  images  were  mul- 
tiplied in  the  streets,  and  in  all  other  places ;  and  tlieuce 
painting  obtained  fresh  encouragement  and  new  followers. 

Ugolino  da  Siena  should  be  referred  to  this  era ;  he  died 
decrepit  in  1839,  and  consequently  might  have  been  bom  be- 
fore 1260.  We  cannot  agree  with  Yasari,  who  insinuates 
that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Cimabue ;  nor  with  BalJinuoei, 
who  ingrafts  him  on  his  tree;  nor  yet  with  others  who  assert 
that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Guido ;  for  the  latter  nmst  ha,ve 
been  dead  when  Ugolino  was  very  young.  That  he  was  edu- 
cated in  Siena,  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  fram  the  number 
of  masters  then  in  that  city,  and  because  the  colouring-  of 
his  Madonna  of  Orsanniichcle  at  Florence  is  in  the  style  of 
the  old  school  of  Siena ;  less  strong  and  less  true  than  that  of 
Cimabue  and  the  Florentines.  This  fact  ap]>cnrs  to  mojof 
im)M>rtnnce,  for  it  (Icjx^nds  on  the  mechanism  of  the  art,  which 
was  difrcreut  in  different  schools.  Design  at  that  early  period 
savoured  more  or  less  of  the  Greeks;  and  in  this  rcsf^ect 
Ugolino  adhered  to  them  too  closely.  "  He  pninteil  pictures 
and  clinpcls  over  all  Italy/'  says  Vas;iri ;  end,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  came  to  Florence  after  his  travels,  and  at  length 
died  at  Siena. 

*  See  Lrtt.  Sen.  p.  279. 
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Dnccio  di  Boninsegna  is  ano^er  master  of  this  age,  of 
wbom  I  shall  speak  in  another  place,  as  the  intentor  of  a  new 
specieB  of  painting.  Hzio  says  he  was  the  pupil  of  Segna, 
an  artist  now  almost  nnknown  in  Siena.  He  mast,  however, 
have  enjoyed  great  eelehrity  iu  his  day  among  his  country 
men  ;  for  Tino  informs  as  that  he  painted  a  picture  at  Arcsso, 
containing  a  figure  which  he  prononnces  excellent  and  highly 
esteemed.  He  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following  remarkable 
testimony  concerning  Duccio  :  *'  Duciiu  Senensis  inter  ejus- 
dem  opificii  artifices  ek  tempestate  primarius ;  ex  cujus  officinA 
Toluti  ex  equo  Trojano  pictores  egregii  prodiemnt." 

The  ed  tempestate  refers  to  1311,  when  Giotto  was  at  Avig- 
non ;  and  when  Dnccio  was  employed  on  the  picture  that  still 
exifsts  in  the  opera-house,  which  was  completed  in  three  years, 
and  almost  forms  an  era  in  the  art  It  was  large  enough  to 
have  formed  a  picture  for  the  great  altar  of  the  metropolitan 
«hureh  for  which  it  was  intended.  On  the  side  facing  the 
people  he  painted  large  figures  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  -curious 
saints ;  on  that  fronting  the  choir  he  represented  scriptural 
objects,  in  many  compartments,  in  which  he  introduced  a 
Tast  number  of  figures  a  palm  in  length.  Pius  II.  relates  in 
bis  Annals  of  Siena,  which  were  never  published,  that  it  cost 
2,000  florins ;  others  raise  it  to  8,000 ;  but  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  workmanship  as  the  profusion  of  gold  and 
TiHra-marine.  The  style  is  generally  thought  to  approach  the 
Greek  manner ;  the  work,  however,  is  the  most  copious  in 
figures,  and  among  the  best-executed  productions  of  that  age. 
Duccio  was  employed  in  many  parts  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the 
ohurch  of  the  Trinity  at  Florence  he  painted  an  Annunciation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Baldinucci,  *^  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Giotto,  or  of  his  disciples."  But  this 
will  not  he  granted  or  believed  by  those  who  have  seen  it ; 
for  both  the  colouring  and  the  style  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Chronology,  too,  opposes  the  conclusion  ;  unless  we  introduce 
here  also  a  confusion,  arising  from  artists  with  similar  names : 
Duccio  painted  from  1282,*  and  died  about  1340.t 

The    history    becomes   more   complete    when   we  arrive 
at   the    celebrated    Simone    Hemmi,  or  Simone   di  Mar- 

*  Lett.  Sen.  torn. «.  p.  277.  t  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  69. 
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tino,*  the  painter  of  Laura,  and  the  friend  of  Petrarca,  wlp 
has  oelebnied  him  m  two  sonnetB  that  will  hand  him  down  to 
the  latest  poeteritj.    The  poet  htuk  aldo  eulogized  him  in  l|ia 
letters^  where  he  thus  speaks :  ^*  duos  ego  novi  pietores  ^re- 
gies. . . .  Joctum  Florentinum  civem,  cojus  inter  modemoB 
&ma  ingens  est,  et  ^monem  Seneneem ;"  which  is  not»  how- 
ever, eomporing  him  to  Giotto,  to  whom  he  pays  a  donblo 
compliment,  but  it  is  ^ving  Memmi  the  next  rank,     f n  suck 
a  convenient  place  the  poet  would  not,  in  my  opinion^  tiavi^ 
omitted  Jocti  discipuluTny  had  he  been  acquainted  with  sttck 
a  circumstance  :  but  he  appears  to  have  no  knowledge  of  it-^ 
and  this  renders  it  doubtful  whether  Sinione  was  the  pupil  of 
Giotto  at  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Yasati^ 
who  adds  that  the  latter  was  then  engaged  in  the  mosaie  of 
the  Navieella,      The  writers  of  8iena  contradict  him  tritk 
good  reason  ;  for  in  1298  Simone  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.f     They  reckon  him  the  scholar  of  their  Mino,  and  oer«> 
tainly  he  derived  much  from  the  lal^  fresco  before  noticed  i 
bat  as  he  retouched  it  himself,  we  cannot  put  much  faith  am 
the  resemblance.      His  colouring  is  more  vivid  than  that  of 
the  followers  of  Giotto,  and  in  floridness  it  seems  .a  prehnfe 
to  Baroccio.      But  if  he  was  not  the  scholar  of  Giotto,  14 
may  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  worki,  or,  perhaps^  stu^ 
died  him  closely,  as  many  eminent  painters  have  often  done 
with  the  best  masters.     This  may  aocount  for  his  imitating 

*  Martino  was  the  IHther  of  Simone ;  Memtto  or  Gnglielmohis  fadier^ 
fn-Uw :  and  in  the  mscriptions  on  his  pieftires  he  sometimes  assumes  dte 
one  name,  and  aometimes  the  other. — BenvogHenti. 

t  I  conjectnre  thia  on  the  authority  of  Vaaari,  who  safa,  that  he  died 
In  1^45,  at  ^e  age  of  60.  In  thd  genuine  books  at  S.  Domenico,  of 
Siena,  we  find  this  sentence  "  Mag^ster  Simon  Martini  pictor  tnortnoB 
est  in  eari& ;  icoias  ezequiss  fedmaS  . .  1344."  Sfnce  Vaaari  a|)proacfaeB 
.  80  near  the  trnth  in  the  time  of  the  painter's  death,  we  may  reasonabbf 
credit  him  also  in  his  age.  Mancini  says  he  was  bom  about  1270 ;  whioi 
l^res  occasion  for  P.  della  Valle  to  mention  Simone  as  a  contemporary* 
and  a  competitor  of  Ototto  at  Rome.  I  cannot  ag^ree  with  him  on  tiria 
date»  and  the  information  drawn  by  him  from  boolcs  betonging  to  tin 
Sienese  hoanitali  that  Simone  was  in  Siena  In  1344,  only  a  few  monthg 
before  his  death,  at  the  court  of  the  Pope  at  Avtgiion>  strengthens 
my  opinion.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  old  man  of  sSrenty-fqar  would 
transfer  his  residence  from  Siena  to  Avignon.  If  we  credit  Vaaari,  1S6e 
^fflculty  Tanishes,  inasmuch  as  Simone,  being  then  scarcely  sizt|r,  i  '  " 
be  eqoal  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey. 
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Oiotto  ao  adminU J  in  S.  Peter's  at  Bcme ;  a  merit  wyA 
prooared  bim  an  iniritatioii  to  the  papal  coari  at  Ayignon; 
where  he  died.  The  picture  of  the  Vatioan  haaperiifaed ;  iittt 
some  of  his  other  works  still  exist  io  Italj;  aad-thej  are  not 
so  numeroos  at  Siena  as  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  In  the  Cam- 
po  Santo  of  Pisa  we  find  various  actions  of  S.  Ranieri,  and 
the  celebrated  Assnmption  of  the  Virgin,  amid  a  choir  of 
angels,  who  seem  aotoallj  floating  in  the  air,  and  celebrating 
the  triamph.  Memmi  was  excellent  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, as  I  believe^  from  the  nnmerons  pictures  of  this  suIk 
ject  which  he  painted  at  8ien%  where  there  is  one  at  the  charch 
of  S.  John,  whach  is  more  eopioos  but  not  more  beautiful 
than  that  at  Pisa.  Some  of  his  larger  works  may  be  seen  ia 
the  chapter-hoose  of  the  Spanish  Friars  at  Florence ;  sereral 
histories  of  Chrtet»  of  &  Domenico, and  of  S.  Peter  Martyr; 
and  there  the  Order  of  the  Preaching  Friaia  are  poetioaUy 
represented  as  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  in  reject- 
ing innovators^  and  in  taring  souls  to  paradise.  Vasari,  to 
whom  the  inventions  of  Memmi  appear  **  not  those  of  a 
master  of  that  age,  but  of  a  most  excellent  modem  art^st^'* 
especially  praisea  the  last :  and,  indeed^  it  might  be  supposed 
that  it  was  suggested  by  Petrarch,  did  not  a  comparison  of 
dates  refute  such  an  idea.  The  picture  was  painted  in  1332, 
and  Simone  went  not  to  France  til!  1336  ;  what  is  said  about 
the  portrait  of  Laura  in  the  chapter-house  is  a  mere  fable. 
Taddeo  Qaddi,  an  undoubted  pupil  of  the  improved  and  dig- 
Btfiad  school  of  Oiotto,  watf  there  his  competitor,  and  as  far 
sorpassed  Memmi  in  the  qualities  of  that  school,  as  he  was 
excelled  by  the  latter  in  spirit,  in  variety  of  the  beads  and 
attitudes,  in  fiuicy  of  the  draperies,  and  in  originality  of  com- 
position. Simone  paved  the  way  to  more  complex  pictures, 
«nd  extended  them  over  a  wiiole  facade,  so  as  to  be  taken  in 
at  one  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas  Giotto  used  to  divide  a 
large  surface  into  many  compartments,  in  each  of  which  lio 
painted  an  bistoricai  picture. 

Although  I  do  not  usually  dwell  on  miniatore  painting,  I 
cannot  resist  mentioning  one  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Am- 
brosian  library  aft  MilaA»  which  ftppeors  to  ma  a  singular  pii6- 
4«btion.  In  that  place,  ther^  is  a  manuscript  of  Virgil,  witb 
tiio  eommeataiy  tt  Seryiusi  which  ibmerlf  belonged  to  Pa* 
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tronsa.  In  the  iitmtispiece  is  a  miniature  that  is  TeoBOuMf 
oonjectared  to  have  bisen  suggested  to  Simone  by  the  poet; 
¥rho  has  sabjoined  the  following  Teraes : 

'*  Mantna  YirgUinm  qui  talk  carmina  finzit, 
Sena  tnlit  ^monem  digito  qni  talia  ptnzit." 

The  artist  has  represented  Virgil  sitting  in  the  attitade  o! 
writing,  and  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  invoking  the  f;^ 
Tonr  of  the  If  nses.  ^neas  is  before  him  in  the  g:irb  and 
with  the  demeanonr  of  a  warrior,  and,  ]>ointing  with  hi^ 
8word,  intimates  the  subject  of  the  ^neid.  The  Bucolice 
are  represented  bj  a  shepherd,  and  the  Georgicc  by  a  htis- 
bandman ;  both  of  whom  are  on  a  lower  foreground  of.  thj^ 
piece,  and  appear  listening  to  the  strain.  Servius,  in  tlio 
mean  time,  appears  drawing  aside  a  veil  of  great  delicacy 
and  transparency,  to  intimate  that  his  readings  unveil  what 
would  otherwise  hare  remiuned  obscure  and  doubtful  to  the 
reader  of  that  divine  poet  An  account  of  this  picturo  \k 
contained  in  a  letter  of  the  secretary  Ab.  Carlo  Bianconi,^ 
where  the  anther  praisee  the  originality  of  the  idea,  the  co- 
louring and  harmony  of  the  picture,  the  propriety  and  variety 
in  the  costume  aecordinff  with  the  subject  He  also  remarks 
a  little  rudeness  in  the  design,  more  of  truth  than  of  beauty 
in  the  heads,  and  the  largeness  of  the  hands ;  that  usually,, 
indeed,  were  the  eharacteristics  of  every  school  at  this  period.. 

6imone  had  a  relation  named  Lippo  Memmi,  whom  he  him-. 
self  instructed  in  the  art.  Although  he  was  not  equal  in 
genius  to  Bimone,  he  sncceeded  admirably  in  imitating  his 
manner,  and,  aided  by  his  designs,  produced  pictures  that 
might  have  passed  for  the  work  of  the  former,  liad  ho  not  iii-r. 
scribed  them  with  his  name.  When  he  wrought  without  such' 
assistance,  there  is  a  manifest  mediocrity  in  his  invention  and^' 
design ;  but  he  is  still  a  good  colonriat  A  picture  executed 
by  them  both  is  preserved  in  S.  Ansano  di  Castclvecchio  of' 
Siena.t     In  Aneon%  Assiri,  and  other  places,  pictures  existed 

*  See  Lett.  Senen,  torn.  li.  p.  101. 

t  There  ia  on  it  **  A.  D.  1333,  Simon  Mardni  et  Lippna  Memmi  de 
Senia  ma  pinzenmt."  It  ia  now  in  the  ducal  gaUety  at  Florenee.  H 
may  be,  remarked  on  the  chronology  of  thia  painter,  that  where  «e  fiad^ 
not  Memmi  bat  only  Lippo  or  Filippo,  it  doea  not  alwaya  aeem  intended 
tor  him.    TkoM  the  M.  Filippo,  who  reeelTcd  a  anm  of  money  In  1309, 
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^at  were  began  bj^  the  former,  and  finished  bj  the  latter. 
ITIiere  is  a  pietnre  wholly  the  work  of  Lippo  in  Siena ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Deflcription  of  Pisa  records  one  at  the 
chnroh  of  S.  Paul  in  that  place,  which  is  not  without  merit. 
In  my  first  edition,  implicitly  following  the  writers  of  chroni- 
cles»  I  mentioned  a  Cecco  di  Martino  as  the  brother  of  Si- 
mone.  Bat  on  considering  that  he  flourished  about  1380,  and 
i^s^t  there  was  a  less  celebrated  Bimon  Martino,  in  Siena, 
about  1350,  mentioned  by  Cittadini,  I  do  not  judge  it  right 
to  follow  their  authority. 

An  artist  named  Ix>renzo,  and  familiarly  Lorensetto,  was 
the  father  of  another  feunily  of  painters :  he  had  a  son  named 
Ambrogio,  who  is  sumamed  Lorensetti  by  historians.  A 
lai'ge  picture  by  this  artist,  on  which  he  subscribes  himself 
AmbroiiuM  Laureniii,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  public  palace,  and 
may  be  designated  a  poem  of  moral  precepts.  The  rices  or 
Ik  09yA  goremment  are  there  represented  under  different  as- 
peets,  and  with  appropriate  symbols ;  accompanied  by  Torsea 
explanatory  of  their  nature  and  consequences.  The  Virtues, 
too,  are  there  personified  with  suitable  emblems:  and  the 
whole  ig  adapted  to  form  goyemors  and  politicians  for  the  re- 
public, animated  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  aloneu 
Had  th^e  been  a  greater  variety  in  the  countenances  of  the 
figures,  and  a  superior  arrangement  in  the  piece,  it  would 
have  been  little  inferior  to  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa.  Siena  possesses  many  of  his  frescos  and  large 
pictures;  but  they  are  not  so  surprising  as  his  smaller  works, 
in  which  he  appears  as  the  forerunner  of  B.  Angelico,  whom 
we  have  commended  in  another  place.  I  have  observed  no- 
tlling  similar  in  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  possesses  a  nation- 
ality of  character  that  prevents  his  being  confounded  with 
the  followers  of  Giotto:  the  ideas,  the  colouring,  and  the 
ilraperies,  are  wholly  different  In  a  similar  taste  is  a  pic- 
iure  in. the  possession  of  Sig.  Abate  Ciaceheri,  librarian  to 
the  university  of  Siena,  where  Ambrogio  painted  some  vei^ 
original  works,  in  which  he  fieir  surpassed  the  Orcagni.     His 

ami  Uwt  Lippo,  who  in  1361,  is  Mid  to  be  the  anigtant  of  another  artiilt 
|l«(t.  Sen.  torn.  ii.  p.  110)«  anost  probably  are  not  to  be  identified  with 
Mcanni.  He  was  yoongcr  than  kae  rcIatSon,  and,  soeording  to  Vaserir 
maniYtd  him  fourteen  years. 
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style  was  admirad  is  Florence ;  w4ier%  to  plenw  kit  fneiid% 
who  were  desirous  oi  seeing  a  specimen  of  kis  avi,  lie  paiatei    | 
seyeral  pieces  from  the  life  of  S.  Nieholas,  ia  tbe  ehvreh  of 
S.  Proculas»  that  woi«  afterwaids  traasfened  io  tbi  abbe^. 

Another  son  of  Lerenso  was  called  Pietn^  and,  in  eonjano^ 
tion  with  his  brother,  painted  the  Presentation,  and  Naptiali 
of  Our  Ladj,  m  the  hospital  of  Siena,  im  which  the  tollowiqg 
inscription  was  legible :  H^  9pu$  ffcii  Peirm  LamtitUU  et 
AmbranuB  ^u$  frater^  1335,     The  insoitption  is  preservtA 
by  Cav.  Pecoi,  who  in  1720,  when  the  painting  was  destrejed^ 
transcribed  it  most  opportunely  for  oerreeting  Yaaari,  who 
had  read  Pstru9  Laurati  instead  of  Lawt9$uU  in  another 
inscription  ;  from  which  be  conokided  tins  artisi  not  to  ^ih^ 
brother  of  Ambrogio ;  and  Iron  some  similarity  between  hul 
style  and  that  of  Oiotto,  had  coadnded  that  he  was  the  4i»> 
eiple  of  the  latter :  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  with  mtdk 
a  fktber  and  with  snob  a  brother,  Pietio  wvnld  bare  gane 
from  home  for  instruction.     Yasari  giyes,  bowerer,  a  meil 
&Toorabl^  opinion  at  this  illastrious  SienasO)  whiob  may 
suflSce  to  vindioate  bis  impartiality.     He  says  of  ene  of  hi* 
{Matures,  ^^  that  it  was  exeeuted  with  a  better  design  and  in  A 
saperior  manner  to  any  thing  that  Tnseany  faad  than  aeen  ;^ 
and  in  another  plaoe  he  asserts^  that  Pietro  **  besame  a  better 
master  than  either  Oimabue  or  Giotto."     What  eould  he  haye 
said  further  ?  might  it  hare  been  asserted  that  be  was,  if  net 
the  disciple  of  Qiotto,  ai  least  his  fellow-student  in  the  sehool 
of  F.  Mine  t  ( Vasari,  torn.  ii.  p.  78,  ed.  Sen.)     Bet  granting 
that  Oiotto  was  not  his  master,  how  are  we  to  belieye  him 
his  fellow-stodent?     The  first  pictures  of  Giotto  are  traced 
to  1295  ;  those  of  Pietro  to  1387.     And  where,  when,  or  to 
whom  did  F.  Mine  teach  painting  f     Pietro's  historiiml  pic^ 
tare  of  the  Fathers  deli'  Eremo  remains  in  the  Oampo  Santo 
Df  Pisa,  wheroi  in  oonformity  with  eoolesisstical  history,  hO 
has  painted  the  various  discipline  of  tliose  recluses.     Tliift 
picture,  if  I  am  not  mistnken^is  richer  in  ideas,  more  original^ 
and  better  oonoeiyed  ilian  any  one  in  that  place.     In  Mie  dii** 
cal  gallery  there  is  a  cofty  of  this  picture,  if  not  a  dui»lioiite 
by  the  artist  himself:    the  ta«te  of  the  colouring  eerlainly 
belongs  not  to  tbe  Fl(*rentina,  but  to  the  Bienesa  aohool,  H 
thiit  period. 
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iV^r  pftinting  had  attained  0»  high  a  degree  <tf  excellence 
in  Sieaa,  it  was  liable  to  decline,  both  from  the  nstial  lot  of 
the  most  anspieieiis  eras,  in  which  an  oge  of  aenrile  imitationy 
and  of  hurried  exeention,  genendlj  succeeds,  and  also  front 
the  terrible  pkigoe  which,  in  1348^  desolated  Italj  and 
Europe;  sweeping  off  distingirished  masters  and  pupils  in 
every  school.  8ieaa»  however,  did  not  lose  her  Loreasettiy 
who  constituted  her  ornament  for  seTeral  jean ;  bat  if  hot 
population  at  one  time  equalled  75,000,  it  was  afterwarda 
matlj  diminished.  She  could,  howerer,  still  Tie  in  the  nnm'^ 
ber  of  lier  artists  with  Florence  itself.  This  elearlj  appeal* 
liom  "  The  Statutes  of  the  Painters  of  Siena,'*  publii^hed  hf 
F.  della  Valle,  in  his  first  yelame,  letter  sixteen.  Thej  are 
drawn  up  witii  the  characteristio  simplidtj,  elearness,  and: 
precision  of  the  thirteenth  ceniurj- ;  and  are  a  very  admirable^ 
apdjr  of  regulations  for  the  due  pn^etj  and  direction  ef 
artists,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  art  We  can  dieeem  the* 
this  aociet^y  consisted  of  cultivated  and  well-educated  penons  ; 
and  it  does  not  excite  astonishment  io  find  that,  democratic  in 
gevemment  as  Siena  then  was,  the  highest  magistrates  of  the 
republic  were  sometimes  footed  frem  ameog  ^e  professors  of 
the  art  They  formed  a  body  cotporate ;  not  merel;^  a  fm^ 
temity^  nor  an  academy  of  design ;  and  received  their  eht^ 
ter,  not  from  tlie  bishop,  but  from  the  city,  t>r  the  repuUio,  m 
1355.  Some  have  conjectured  that  these  statutes  are  as  old 
as  the  preceding  century ;  and  that  they  were  translated  into 
Italian  from  the  Latin  abont  129i  :  for  Tisio  infonns  usthati 
in  this  year,  *^  Statnta  matemft  lingn4  edita  ennt  ad  anibi|^»« 
tates  toUendos."  But  Tizio  mast  have  meant  the  statuM 
eoncerning  wool,  and  others  tlien  existiog ;  and  tboae  of  the 
artists  may  have  been  framed  at  a  eubeequent  period.  Imleed^ 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  without  a  reference 
to  preceding  ordinances,  indicates  a  first  edition.  If  tlief« 
were  statutes  puUished  in  the  wlgar  tongue  in  1291,  why 
was  the  sanction  of  the  law  deferr^  for  OB  years  ?  or  why 
are  the  new  not  distinguished  from  ilia  old|  as  is  uamd  if 
'flomilar  codes? 

«8t«hitf4Nl'srtBate^riteriftteL  .J 
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lo  tbe  code  to  whioh  I  refer,  the  names  of  u  great  nmnbeor 
ef  artiata  are  inscribed,  wbo  liyed  after  1350  and  at  the  be- 
gioning  of  the  next  oentor^.     With  the  exception  of  a  few    . 
who  merit  some  consideration,  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence   , 
as  I  did  in  the  Florentine  school.     I  find  among  them  An--  i 
drea  di  Guido,*  Jaeomo  di  Frate  Mino,  and  Galgano  di  Ma- 
estro Minucoio ;  and  I  bring  these  forward  to  confirm  what  I 
have  before  observed,  that  painters  of  the  same  name  haTe 
introduced  confusion  into  the  history  of  this  school.     I  alio 
Und  there  N.  Tedesco,  Yannino  da  Perugia,  Lazzaro  da  Or- 
-vieto,  Niocolb  da  Norcia,  Antonio  da  Pistoia,  and  other  foragn 
arUsts :  thence  I  infer  that  Siena,  like  a  university  for  paint- 
ing, had  furnished  masters  to  various  cities  of  Italy,  and  other 
countries.     We  here  meet  with  some  painters  of  whom  thero 
etill  remains  some  trace  in  history,  or  in  the  inscriptions  on 
pictures.     Martino  di  Bartolommeo  is  the  artist  who,  in  1405, 
painted  the  Translation  of  the  Body  of  S.  Crescentins  at  the 
cathedral,  and  of  whom  a  still  better  picture  remains  at  8. 
Antonio  Abate.     His  family  name  brings  to  mind  Bartolom- 
meo Bolonghino,  or  Bolgarino,  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  the 
best  pupil  of  Pietro  Laurati,  and  the  painter  of  some  excel- 
lent pictures  in  Siena,  and  other>  parts  of  Jtaly.     He  was  a 
man  of  rank,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  the  magistracy. 
Andrea  di  Vanni  is  undoubtedly  the  painter  of  the  S.  Sebns- 
iian  in  the  convent  of  S.  Martin,  and  of  the  Madonna  sur- 
rounded by  saints  in  that  of  S.  Francis^  an  artist  not  un- 
known beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country,  especially  in 
Naples,  where  he  painted  before  1373.     He  was  likewise 
employed  in  public  embassies,  and,  like  another  Reubens,  was 
a  magistrate,  and  ambassador  of  the  republic  to  the  Pope ; 
and  was  honored  by  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  in  one  of  her 
letters,  gives  him  some  excellent  advice  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment. . 

About  the  year  1370  flourished  Bema  (i.  e.  Bernardo)  da 
fiiena,  of  whom  Yaeari  says^  that  **  he  was  the  first  who 
|)ainted  animals  correctly ;"  and  at  the  same  time  allows  him 

*  Hits  Ckudo  da  Siena  it,  pifrbapB,  the  one  mentioBed  by  Sacchetd  in 
fan  eigfaty-fonrth  tale»  and  of  whom  there  reinaiiis  a  pietare  in  the  chorcb 
4if  8.  Antonio,  painted  in  1362.— fialdinnod. 
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116  ^omnioit  merit  in  the  hmnan  figure,  espedallj  in  wnat  re- 
gards  expresBioD.  One  of  his  frescos  remains  in  the  parisli 
church  of  Arezzo,  more  praiseworthj  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremities, in  which  he  was  superior  to  many  of  that  age,  tlian 
fo^  the  drapery  or  the  colouring,  in  which  many  artists  sur- 
passed him.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  ahout  the  year 
1880,  at  S.  Gimignano,  after  having  made  eonsiderable  pro- 
gress in  a  copious  work,  consisting  of  some  subjects  from 
aaered  history,  that  still  remains  in  that  parish  church.  The 
work  was  continued  with  a  superior  colouring,  but  with  a 
Jesepnre  design,  by  Giovanni  d'Asciano,  who  is  his  reputed 
scholar.  The  whole  still  exists,  and  thirteen  of  the  pictures, 
or  perhaps  more,  are  the  work  of  the  scholar,  who  exercised 
bis  art  at  Florence,  under  the  protection  of  the  Mcdicean 
£euiiily,  much  respected  by  his  fellow-artists.  As  those  two 
painters  lived  long  abroad,  I  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
catalogue  just  quoted.  There  is  a  well-executed  altar-piece 
in  Venice,  vnth  the  name  Bemardinut  de  Senis.  Some  of 
his  pictures  have  been  discovered  in  the  diocese  of  Biena,  by 
the  Archbishop  Zondadari,  who  has  formed  a  good  collection 
of  ancient  pictures  of  the  Sienese  school.  In  these  pictures, 
Benia  appears  to  be  a  pretty  good  colourist,  a  talent  which  he 
does  not  display  in  his  frescos.  Luca  di  Tomd,  another  scho- 
lar of  Bema,  noticed  by  Vasari,  is  there  mentioned.  One  of 
his  Holy  Families  remains  at  S.  Quirico,  in  the  convent  of 
tlie  Capuchins,  and  bears  tho  date  of  1367.  It  has  not  suf- 
ficient softness,  but  in  other  respects  is  very  reputable. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  indi- 
vidual painters,  but  whole  families  of  artists,  had  multiplied, 
in  which  the  art  for  a  long  series  of  years  descended  from 
jTather  to  son.  This  circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  the 
progress  of  painting;  for  the  master,  who  is  likewise  the 
father,  teaches  without  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  generally 
aims  at  forming  a  pupil  superior  to  himself.  The  family  of 
ik^  Fredi,  or  the  Bartoli,  became  celebrated  beyond  all  the 
rest.  The  reputation  of  Taddeo,  who  began  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  rose  veiy  high.  In  the  records  he 
is  styled  Thaddanu  magutri  BarUioli  magiitri  Fredi^*  fion 

*  Manfredt. 
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bis  father*  and  grandfather,  artiste' of  fomeaame.  By  Liai^ 
^  ae  tha  best  nuuBter  of  the  age,"  aajs  Yaaari,  the  chapel  of 
th9  public  palace  was  painted,  where  some  historical  pieces,  re* 
presenting  our  Lady,  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  and  in  141 4  he  omar 
mented  the  adjdning  hall.  Besides  some  pictures  from  sacred 
histoiy,  he  there  formed,  as  it  were,  a  gallery  of  illustrious 
men,  chiefly  republicans ;  and  for  the  edification  of  the  citizen^, 
added  some  Ijatin  and  Italian  yerses ;  a  mode  of  instruotiott 
.  Tory  liberally  employed  in  this  school.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  dignity  and  originality  of  its  invention, 
*  which  was  afterwards  imitated  in  part  by  Fietro  Perugino,  la 
the  hall  of  the  Exchange,  at  Perugia.  The  portraits  are 
ideal ;  they  are  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Siena,  when  they 
represent  Komans  and  Grecians,  and  their  attitudes  are  not 
,  happy.  His  pictures  at  Pisa  and  in  Yolterra,  mentioned  by 
.  Tasari,  still  exist ;  and  that  of  the  Arena  in  Padua,  in  the 
tribune  of  the  church,  is  well  preserved.  In  it  we  discoTor 
practical  skill,  little  variety,  and  less  grace  in  the  heads, 
feeble  tints  and  imitations  of  Giotto,  that  lose  their  value  on 
a  comparison  with  the  original.  His  small  pictures  do  him 
^greater  honour :  an  imitation  of  Ambrogio,  his  great  proto- 
type, is  conspicuous,  and  also  tlie  subdued  but  agreeable 
colouring  of  this  school ;  which,  like  all  the  others  in  Italy, 
•excelled  about  this  period  more  in  small  than  in  large  pro- 
portions. 

The  manner  of  Taddeo  was  greatly  aggrandized  by  D<v> 
menico  Bartoli,  his  nephew  and  disciple.  Foreign  connois- 
seurs behold  with  delight  the  various  fresco  pictures  which 
he  painted  in  the  pilgrims'  ward  of  the  hospital,  representing 
the  circumstances  of  its  foundation,  and  the  exereises  ^ 
Ohristian  charity  bestowed  upon  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the 
indigent.  On  comparing  these  one  with  another,  the  artist 
displays  considerable  improvement,  and  a  greater  freedom 
than  usual  frem  the  old  dryness ;  his  design  and  perepeotive 
are  better,  his  compositions  more  scientific ;  without  taking 
into  account  the  richness  and  variety  of  ideai^  which  he  has 

*  In  the  p«riali  diurah  of  S.  Gimignano  is  an  hutorical  fresco  of  this 
•ittat,  deled  1356,  end  in  that  of  S.  Afl[oetino,  a  painting  in  a  much  better 
style,  aceording  to  Vaaari,  executed  in  1388,  which  date  P.  della  Valle 
gxTes  aa  1358. 
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Ir  Mfoiinon  with  the  artisUi  of  tbU  fiohoo).  From  thota 
fMotvree  Raffaello  and  Pintarieoiuo,  while  painting  at  Siem^ 
tocik  many  of  their  notions  of  national  coatumo,  and,  perhaps, 
4)f  some  other  particolan ;  for  it  is  charactMristio  of  great 
minds  to  derive  adyantago  even  from  examples  not  above 
.  mediocrity. 

Thns  the  art  was  gradually  advancing  in  the  republic,  when 
sew  opportunities  were  afforded  for  producing  works  on  a 
gnxid  scale ;  oecaaions  in  which  genius  is  developed  and  in- 
'vigmated.  Siena  gave  Pius  II.  to  the  chair  of  S.  Peter,  who^ 
ttt  Uie  most  ardent  love  of  his  country,  united  a  taste  for  mag- 
nificence ;  and,  during  his  residence  in  the  city,  it  was  em- 
bellished with  architecture  and  every  kind  of  ornament  He 
would  have  been  still  more  profuse,  had  he  not,  disgusted 
with  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  turned  his  attention  and 
ileneficenoe  to  Rome.  Among  other  advantages  he  conferred 
on  the  state  of  Siena,  was  thai  of  adding  to  its  territory  Ihe 
city  of  Corsignano,  his  native  palace;  which,  from  him,  was 
afterwards  called  Piensa.  The  new  city  received  another 
form,  and  new  edifioes,  among  which  was  the  cathedral.  It 
was  ereeted  in  1468,  and  for  its  decoration  he  invited  the  best 
Artists  of  Siena,  Ansano  and  Lorenxo  di  Pietro,  Giovanni  di 
I^lo,  and  Matteo  his  son.  Their  style  waa  laborious  and 
onnule,  the  universal  character  of  that  age ;  for  the  manner 
of  painting  waa  introduced  and  transferred  from  one  countir 
into  another,  without  our  being  able  to  discover  where  it 
originated  ;  but  in  the  arts  depending  on  design,  as  we  have 
he&ae  remarked,  when  the  path  was  once  opened,  the  natural 
genius  of  each  school  will  regulate  its  progress.  These  four 
are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Sienese  artists ;  and  Ansano, 
«r  Saoo,  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  About 
44S2  be  had  painted  the  beautiful  £nasoo  over  the  Roman 
Ijttte ;  and  has  represented  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin :  it  is 
meh  in  the  style  of  Simone,  and  in  some  respects  surpasses  him. 
JL  picture  by  this  artist,  of  inferior  merit,  remains  in  the  church 
«f  Pieasai  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  sumamed  II  Yecchietta,  was 
eminent  in  sculpture  and  in  casting  in  bronze.  He  was  less 
•acoeasful  in  painting,  and  offends  by  hardnea^  as  far  as  we 
ean  determine  from  the  small  remains  of  him  in  Siena,  for 
ihere  an  none  existing  at  Pienza.     A  picture  of  his.  with 
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the  date  1457,  was  lately  added  to  the  Hedicean  -galbir. 
Giovanni  di  Paolo  makes  a  good  figure  in  Pienza ;  and  a  »tiil 
better  in  a  Descent  from  the  CrosS)  painted  f^Hu  years  al^fcer- 
wards  in  the  Ossenranza  of  Siena ;  in  wliich  the  defects  of  the 
age  are  connterbalanoed  by  qualities,  at  that  time  hv  no 
means  common,  displaying  oonsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
naked  figure. 

Matteo  di  Gioranni  was  then  young,  bat  surpassed  theai 
all  in  the  extent  of  his  genius.     This  is  the  Matteo  denomi- 
nated by  some  the  Masaocio  of  this  school,  although  there  is  a 
great  distance  between  him  and  the  Florentine   Masaocio. 
The  new  style  of  Matteo  begins  to  be  recognised  in  one  of 
his  two  pictures  in  the  cathedral.     He  afterwards  improTod 
it  in  his  works  in  the  church  of  8.  Domenico,  at  Siena,  la 
Madonna  della  Neve,  and  in  some  other  churches ;  and  it 
was  he  who  excited  the  Neapolitan  school  to  attempt  a  less 
antiquated  style.     Having  learnt  the  process  of  painting  in 
oil,  he  imparted  softness  to  his  figures ;  and  from  his  intimacy 
with  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  a  celebrated  architect,*  he  imbibed 
a  good  taste  in  buildings,  and  diversified  them  very  ingeni- 
ously with  alto  and  basso  relievos.     He  foreshortened  level 
objects  weU ;  he  cast  draperies  with  more  of  nature,  and  with 
less  frippery  than  was  common  in  that  age ;  if  he  impart^ 
little  beauty  to  the  features,  he  attained  variety  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  was  attentive  in  marking  the  muscles  and  veins  in 
his  figures.     He  did  not  always  aim  at  novelty  and  display; 
on  the  contrary,  after  painting  a  Murder  of  the  Innocentai^ 
which  was  his  best  composit'on^f  he  often  repeated  it  in  Siena^ 
and  in  Naples,  but  always  with  improvements :  his  most  stu- 
dious picture  on  this  subject  is  that  at  the  Servi  of  Sien% 
painted  in  1491,  which  must  have  been  near  the  close  of  his 
life.     Ho  was  accustomed  to  introduce  into  his  pictures  some 
episode,  unconnected  with  the  principal  story,  in  small  figui>ea» 
a  style  in  which  he  excelled.     The  noble  house  of  Soazioi 

*  He  was  a  good  scniptor ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tinM 
of  uniting  the  three  sister  arts,  he  also  practised  painting,  but  not  witk 
gre^t  success  I  htTC  not  seen  anjr  of  his  pictures  but  a  Nativity,  m 
which  he  chtefljr appears  emulous  of  Mantegna.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
8ig.  Abate  Ciacchm.  whose  collection  will  greatly  assist  any  one  i 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  school. 

t  An  engraving  of  it  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Lettece  SshmL 
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-90$i  9t)ier  families  in  Siena,  possess  several  of  his  small  pic- 
tiire«.  As  an  artist,  be  is  inferior  to  Bellini,  to  Francia,  or 
Vanniiooi;  ^t  sarpasses  many  others.  Another  eminent 
Sieneae,  who  floarished  in  the  first  ages  of  oil  painting,  is 
fSiade  known  to  us  by  Ciriaoo  Anoonitano,*  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  1449,  at  the  court  of  Leonello,  Mar- 
quis of  Este.  This  artist  was  named  Angelo  Parrasio :  he 
painted  the  nine  muses  in  the  palace  of  Belfiore,  near  Ferrara, 
in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Giovanni  and  Ruggieri  da 
Srnggia. 

*  In  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  quoted  by  Sig.  Abate  Coined  in  Anti- 
chiU^  Picene,  torn.  zr.  p.  143.     "  Ciyut  nempe  inciyte  artis  et  ezimii ' 
nrtilicnm   ingenii  egregium   eqoidem   imitatorem    Ajigelom  Parnnum 
itenenien,  fecens  pictone  in  htSdo  epecimen  yidimus/'  &o. 
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BloTC%ii  Mnter*  at  Slaia.    Tli»  arigin  and  prognts  of  the  moden  stjle 
in  that  cttj. 

BfiFORB  this  em  we  have  met  with  no  Btrangen  who  had 
taught  painting  or  changed  the  manner  of  this  school.  The 
art  had  there  existed  for  three  centuries,  almost  always,*  un- 
der the  guidance  of  native  painters ;  and  it  had  even  been 
provided  by  the  statutes  of  the  art,  that  no  foreigner  might  be 
encouraged  to  practise  it  at  Siena.  In  one  chapter  it  is 
enacted,  that  ''  anv  stranger,  wishing  to  be  employed,  shall 
pay  a  florin ;"  and  elsewhere,  that  '^  he  may  receive  a  just 
and  sufficient  recompense  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  livres." 
The  provision  was  subtle :  on  the  one  hand  tiiey  did  not, 
with  marked  inhospitality,  positively  exclude  strangers ;  but, 
on  the  other,  they  deprived  them  of  any  chance  of  rivalling 
the  artists  of  the  city  in  employment  at  Siena.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  according  to  P.  deUa  Yalle,  that  no  pictures  of 
other  schools,  but  those  of  a  late  period,  are  to  be  found  there. 
But  this  circumstance,  though  favourable  to  the  artist,  was 
detrimental  to  the  art :  for  the  school  of  Siena,  by  admitting 
strangers,  would  have  swelled  the  list  of  her  great  masters ; 
and  she  might  have  kept  pace  with  other  schools ;  but  this 
she  neglected,  and,  after  having  vied  with  the  Florentine 
school  in  painting,  and  even  surpassed  it  for  some  years, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Siena  could  not, 
perhaps,  boast  of  a  better  artist  than  Capanna,  who  executed 

*  Baldinnod,  in  bis  Life  of  Antonio  Veneziano,  contends  that  this  artist 
resided,  during  some  time,  at  Siena ;  but  the  silence  of  the  city  historians 
leads  us  to  aoubt  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
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some  fa9ade8  £rom  the  desigiis  of  otheis;*  or  than  Andiea 
del  Biescianino,  wlio,  in  conjancUon  with  one  of  his  bxothersy 
u  said  to  hsTO  painted  some  pictares,  with  which  I  am  anac- 
quunted,  in  the  church  of  the  Oliretine  Frian.  They  haye 
heen  more  commended  by  historiana  than  Bernardino  Fongai, 
an  artist  whose  style  was  modernized,  but  dxy,t  than  Neroc^ 
eioy  or  any  other  Sienese  painter  of  that  period ;  but  they 
eonld  not  be  compared  to  the  best  masters  of  Italy.  The 
Bohili^  perceiyed  the  decline  of  the  natire  school,  and  the 
necessity  of  supporting  it  by  the  aecesrion  of  foreign  artists ; 
they  wished  JEbr  such  asostance,  to  the  disaatjafaetion,  pro- 
bably, of  the  populace,  eyeiT  where  apt  to  contend  thatth* 
poYonder  of  the  land  dioiud  rather  feed  the  natiye  beast  of 
burden  than  the  foreign  steed.  The  Florentine  style  of 
paintinff  found  its  way  to  Borne;  but  ancient  riyali^^  and 
politicfll  jealousy  preyented  its  introduction  into  Siena.  Pe» 
mgia  seemed  a  less  objectionable  ally ;  and  from  that  place, 
first  Bonfigli,  and  afterwards  his  scholar  Pietro  Ferugiao, 
who  executed  two  pictures  at  Siena,  were  inyited;  and  at 
length  seyerai  scholars  of  the  latter  were  called,  who  remained 
in  the  seryice  of  two  celebrated  natiyes  of  Siena.  The  one 
was  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccdomini,  who  soon  after  became 
Pius  III.  For  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  sacristy  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  chapel  of  his  fbmily,  with  yarious  pictures 
from  the  life  of  Pius  II.  he  inyited  Pintnricchio  to  Siena. 
This  artist  carried  along  with  him  other  scholars  of  Peragino, 
and  eyen  BaSaello  hinuel^  who  is  reported  to  haye  designed 
either  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  those  historical  pictures. 
The  other  was  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who,  for  some  time,  usurped 
the  goyemment  of  the  republic :  eagerly  desirous  of  embeU 
lishing  the  palace  and  some  churches,  he  ayailed  himself  of 
Signorelli,  and  of  Genga,^  and  recalled  Pinturicchio. 

*  Vanri  calls  him  <'  a  pretty  good  master"  in  the  life  of  D.  Barto- 
IcManwo :  frota  tlie  nofto  of  Bottari  oa  this  passage  we  oolleot  that  he 
flourished  abont  1500.    Gigli  makes  liim  the  master  of  Beocafomi. 

t  There  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  him  at  Fonte  Ginsta,  and  a 
pictore,  representing  varioiis  saints,  at  Carmine,  dated  1512. 

t  See  Lett.  Sanesi,  torn.  iii.  p.  320,  where  the  ioscription  of  Sig- 
norelli on  Hb  pictures  in  the  Petmeei  palace  is  qnofead,  and  Yasari  is 
corrected. 

u2 
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This  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centary ;  for 
the  sacristy  was  completed  in  1503 ;  the  return  of  Pinturic- 
chio  took  place  in  1508  ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  it  appears 
that  Grenga,  the  scholar  of  Perugino,  and  Signorelli,  came  to 
Siena.  From  that  period,  the  Sienese  school  began  to  assume 
the  modem  style ;  and  design,  a  fnll  tone  of  colouring,  and 
perspectiye,  all  attained  perfection  in  a  few  years.  Had 
Siena  produced  a  family  equal  to  the  Medicean  in  taste, 
power,  and  a  disposition  to  encourage  the  fine  arts,  what 
might  it  not  haye  attained !  Siena  about  this  tim^  could 
boast  of  four  men  of  talents  admirably  adapted  to  produce  a 
great  rerolntion  in  the  art,  and  these  were  Paoohiarotto,  Ra2n, 
Mecherino,  and  Pemzzi,  all  of  whom  (with  the  exception  of 
Baszi),  Baldinnooi,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  has  de- 
rived from  the  school  of  Raffaello.  The  works  of  RafiaeHo, 
then  a  young  man,  and  of  other  foreign  artists,  far  from  re- 
pressing their  spirit,  awakened  in  them  an  honourable  emula- 
tion. Whoever  compares  the  pictures  of  Matteo  with  their 
works,  would  conclude  that  many  years  had  intervened  ;  yet 
they  were  all  living  at  the  death  of  Matteo.  We  now  come 
to  the  bright  era  of  the  school  of  Siena;  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  most  eminent  masters. 

Jacopo  Pacchiarotto*  followed  the  manner  of  Pietro  more 
closely  than  any  of  them,  although  he  was  not  his  scholar,  and, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  out  of  Siena  before  1535.  In  that  year 
there  happened  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  the  go- 
vernment, in  which  he  was  a  ring-l€»der,  and  would  have* 
suffered  an  ignominious  death,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the 
Osservantine  Others,  who  concealed  him  for  some  time  within 
a  tomb.  From  thence  he  withdrew  to  France,  where  he  as- 
sisted Rosso,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died.  Siena  possesses 
several  of  his  cabinet  pictures  and  altar-pieces,  in  the  style  of 
Perugino ;  especially  a  beautiful  one  in  the  church  of  & 

*  He  is  thus  named  by  Baldinueci :  bat  Vasari,  in  his  Life  of  Raisi, 
mentions  a  Girolamo  del  Plicchia,  a  rival  of  Raazi  himself;  and  this^ 
person  appears  to  be  Ptochiarotto.  He  also  mentions  Oiono,  or 
Girolamo  del  Sodoma,  who  died  young;  and  whom  both  Orlandt 
and  Botari  have  confounded  with  Paochiarotti ;  when  we  onght  rather 
to  bdieve  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rasri,  and  died  while  he  was  yet 
young. 
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CSirifitopher.  In  his  frescos,  in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine 
and  of  S.  Bernardino,  where  he  emulated  the  ablest  artists  of 
Siena,  he  appears  great  in  composition.  The  most  admired  is 
the  copious  picture  representing  the  Visit  of  the  Virgin,  8. 
Catherine,  to  the  body  of  S.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano :  the 
others  are  executed  in  a  similar  taste.  He  appears  to  have 
studied  Baffii.ello  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  there  are  heads 
and  whole  figures  so  lively,  and  with  snch  a  grace  in  the  fea- 
tures, that,  to  some  connoisseurs,  they  seem  to  possess  the 
ideal.  Nevertheless,  his  Paochiarotto  is  almost  uidcnown  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  native  place,  for  he  is  only  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Vasari ;  and  his  works  have  passed  under  the 
name  of  Perugino,  or  of  his  schooL 

Giannantonio  Razzi,  sumamed  II  Sodoma,  nndonbtedly  en- 
joyed the  citizenship  of  Siena ;  but  it  is  disputed  whether  he 
was  bom  at  Vergelle,  a  Sienese  village,  or  at  Veroelli,  in  Pied- 
mont.    Vasari  expressly  states,  that  he  was  invited  to  Siena 
by  some  of  the  noble  family  of  Spannocchi,  and  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Vercelli.   He  is  supported  by  Tizio,  Qiovio,  Mancini, 
and  all  who  wrote  before  Ugurgieri.     I  am  confirmed  in  it  by 
observing  his  carnations,  lus  style  of  chiaroscuro,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  old  school  of  Milan,  and  of  Giovenone,  who 
flourished  at  Vercelli :  and  of  this  style  there  appears  to  me 
traces  in  the  works  of  Gio  Antonio ;  especially  in  those  he 
executed  shortly  after  he  left  his  master.   I  have  not  observed 
the  historical  pictures  of  S.  Benedict,  which  he  painted  at 
Monte  Oliveto  about  1502,  and  are  so  ably  described  by  Sig. 
Giulio  Perini,  secretary  to  the  academy  of  Florence.     I  have 
seen  those  he  executed  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II. 
He  painted  several  in  the  Vatican,  that  were  defi&ced,  because 
they  did  not  satisfy  the  Pope.     Roffiiello  substituted  other 
pictures,  but  spared  the  grotesques.      Razzi  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted some  pictures  from  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
the  Chigi,  now  the  Fainese  palace.     The  nuptials  of  Roxana, 
and  the  suppliant  family  of  Darius,  are  the  best  of  them.   They 
do  not  e^ibit  the  facility,  grace,  and  dignified  heads  that 
characterize  the  style  of  Vinci ;  but  they  shew  much  of  his 
chiaroscuro,  which  was  then  greatly  followed  by  the  Lombards : 
perspective,  their  hereditary  attribute,  is  conspicuous;  they 
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abound  in  gay  images,  in  little  cupids  with  their  arrows,  and 
a  pomp  that  is  oaptiyating. 

His  works  in  Siena,  thi  frait  of  his  studies  in  Rome,  and 
of  his  mature  age,  are  still  superior.  The  Epiphany,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Angustino^  appeared  wholly  in  the  style  oi  Yinci 
to  an  eminent  foreign  connoisseur,  who  mentioned  it  to  me 
with  rapture.  The  flagelUtion  of  Christ,  in  the  doister  of  S. 
Francis,  is  preferred  to  the  figures  of  Michelangelo  by  judges 
of  the  art :  Razzi  nerer  produced  a  finer  picture.  Some  think 
as  highly  of  his  S.  Sebastian,  now  in  the  ducal  galleiy,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  copied  from  an  antique  Torso.  The  Swoon 
of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  which  he  painted  in  fresco  in  a  dbapel 
of  S.  Domenico,  is  a  picture  in  the  manner  of  RafiaeHo. 
Peruoi  gieady  admired  it,  and  affirmed  that  ^  he  had  nerer 
seen  a  swoon  so  naturally  represented."  The  air  and  Taried 
expression  in  the  heads  are  not  borrowed  from  any  artist,  and 
on  this  account  he  seems  to  have  extorted  the  applause  even 
of  Yasari.  His  models,  as  usual  with  other  artists  of  tins 
soIkx^  were  selected  from  among  the  Sienese,  whose  heads 
possess  a  great  innate  gaiety,  openness,  and  spirit.  He  punted 
frequently  in  a  hurried  manner,  without  preparatoiy  study ; 
especially  in  his  old  age,  when  reduced  to  pover^  at  Siena, 
he  sought  for  employment  at  Pisa,  at  Yolterra,  ana  at  Lucca : 
but  in  all  his  pictures  I  discoyer  traces  of  an  able  artist,  who, 
though  careless  of  excellence,  nerer  painted  badly.  Yasari,  the 
gieat  enemy  of  his  fame,  generally  styles  him  Mattaocio,*  ascrib- 
ing to  chance,  to  fortune,  or  to  fancy,  whaterer  he  performed 
well ;  as  if  his  usual  style  had  been  that  of  a  bad  painter. 
Here  Yasari  betrays  a  want  of  memoty ;  for  he  confessed  in 
the  life  of  Mecherino,  that  Raszi  ^^  possessed  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  dengn ;"  in  another  passage  he  praised  l£e  brilUant 
colouring  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Lombordy ;  and  before 
noticing  the  works  of  his  old  age,  often  pronounced  the  others 
beautiful,  sometimes  fnost  beautiful  and  wonderful :  hence  it 
maj)r  be  said  of  him,  modo  ait,  mode  negai.  Guided  by  public 
estunation,  Giovio  has  written  of  Razzi  in  a  different  manner, 
when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Raffaello,  he  subjoins  :  ^  plures 
pari  pene  gloriftcertantes  artem  exceperunt,  et  in  his  Sodomas 

*  Mftttaccio  rignifiea  a  buffoon.— Tr. 
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YeroaUenffls.''*  He  who  objects  to  tke  testmiony  of  tUs 
emineiit  scholar,  will  receive  that  of  a  celebrated  painter : 
Annibale  Garacci,  passing  through  Biena,  said,  **  Razsi  appears 
a  verj  eminent  master  of  the  greatest  taste,  and  few  suck 
pictures  are  to  be  seen-^t 

During  the  many  years  that  Oiannantonio  liyed  at  Siena, 
be  mnsi  have  edaci^«d  many  pupils.  A  few  only  are  noticed 
by  Mancini,  in  one  of  his  Fragments ;%  Bnstioo,  the  father  of 
Qristo&no,  an  excellent  painter  of  grotesques,  with  which  he 
€lled  Siena ;  Soalabrine,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet  ;§  and 
ICidielangiolo  Ansehni,  or  Michelangiol  da  Siena,  a  painter 
daimed  by  seyeral  places.  We  shall  consider  him  in  the 
sohool  of  Pftrma,  as  he  left  no  work  in  Siena,  except  a  fresco 
ia  the  church  of  Fonte  GKusta,  a  production  of  his  youth,  and 
net  worthy  of  so  great  a  name.  A  scholar  of  Baczi,  his  as- 
austaaiy  and  finally  his  son-in-law,  was  Bartolommeo  Neroni, 
called  Maestro  Riocio,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  four  great 
pfllan  of  the  school  of  Siena,  supported  its  reputation,  and 
probably  educated  one  of  its  restorers.  He  may  be  recognised 
ai  the  Osseryanti,  in  a  Crucifixion  with  three  saints  standing 
afound,  and  people  in  the  distance.  But  his  master-piece 
was  a  Desoent  from  the  Gross,  much  in  the  manner  of  RauS» 
at  the  Derelitte.  Some  of  his  other  pictures  yet  remain  in 
Hie  city,  in  which  he  appears  to  mingle  the  style  of  his  &ther- 
ifi-law,  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  Vasari^ 
iB  the  distribution  of  his  tints.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
•ziodlent  in  perspectiye,  and  particularly  so  in  painting 

*  In  P.  deDa  Valle,  in  tiie  Snpplementto  the  life  of  Rani,  See  VaMori, 
edit,  of  Siena,  p.  297.  In  the  foDowing  page  Unte  ia  a  chronologiorfl 
error.  He  agrees  with  Baldinncd  that  Raui  waa  horn  in  1479,  andaa^a 
Hiat  his  pictaTe  of  S.  Francb  waa  executed  in  1490,  that  ia,  when  the 
artibt  was  about  eleven  years  of  age. 

t  Scea]aoPerini,inh]8*'LetteraaiLrArdiioeiiobiodiMonteOlTieto,*' 
p.  49,  where  he  defends  Razsi  from  tfaelcharge  of  indecomm  made  by 
Yasari,  on  a  yiew  of  the  groteaques  and  fancy  aulyecti  which  he  paintei 
in  that  place. 

t  Tom.  ill.  p.  243. 

$  I  am  in  donbt  as  to  his  native  place.  The  name  of  one  Scalobrinna 
Fisfeeriensis,  a  painter  of  merit,  and  bdongfaig  to  the  same  age,  is  found 
inscribed  at  the  church  of  S.  VVancesco,  without  the  Tuacan  gate,  where 
he  left  seren  apecimena  of  altar-pieces. — Memorie  per  le  belle  Arti,  torn, 
ii.  p.  190. 
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Boenery ;  a  fipecimen  of  which  was  eogiayed  by  AndreaoL 
lie  was  greatly  skilled  in  architecture,  and  had  a  pension 
from  the  magistrates  of  Lacca  for  hisaaastance  in  their  pablic 
works.  Some  books  include  among  his  disciples  Anselmi, 
who  was  rather  his  kinsman ;  and  Arcaogiolo  Salimbeni,  who 
finished  some  of  his  works  alter  his  death,  and  on  this  aooonnt 
only  has  been  supposed  his  scholar.  From  him  we  shall  com- 
mence a  new  epodi  in  this  school.  > 

Domenico  Beccafumi  derived  the  surname  of  Meoherino 
from  a  citisen  of  Siena,  who,  having  remarked  him  when  » 
shepherd  boy  designing  something  on  a  stone,  argued  £ivcra£^ 
ably  of  his  genius.  Obtaining  Sie  consent  of  his  father,  he 
brought  him  to  the  city,  and  according  to  Gigli,  recommended  * 
him  to  Capanna  as  a  scholar.  He  there  employed  himself  in 
copying  the  deagns  of  eminent  artists,  and  in  imitating  the  ' 
pictures  of  Pietro  Perugino,  whose  manner  he  first  adopted. 
His  works  in  the  cathe£al  of  Pisa  exhibit  a  dryness,  thoagk 
they  are  the  productions  of  his  maturer  years.*  Having  gone 
to  Home  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  a  new  scene  was 
opened  to  him  in  the  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  of  which 
he  was  a  most  sedulous  designer,  and  in  the  pictures  in  which 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaello  had  assayed  their  skilL  After 
two  years,  he  returned  home,  and  there  continued  his  dose 
attention  to  design,  found  himself  strong  enough  to  eontead 
with  Razai ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Vasari,  even  to  surpMS 
him.  He  had  acquired  skill  in  perspective,  and  was  fw^e 
in  invention.  In  Siena,  Mecherino  is  ranked  after  Rasa ; 
and  the  many  places  where  they  vied  with  each  other,  £Mili- 
tates  the  compaiison.  At  first  he  humoured  his  placid  diifie- 
sition  by  painting  in  a  sweet  style ;  at  that  time  he  made 
choice  of  beautiful  airs  for  his  heads ;  and  frequently  inserted 
the  portrait  of  his  mistress  in  his  pictures.  In  this  style  is 
his  fine  pictures  at  the  church  of  the  Olivetines  of  S.  Benedict ; 
in  which  he  represented  the  titular  saint,  with  S.  Jerome,  and 
the  Virgin  S.  Catherine,  and  added  some  circumstances  of 

*  See  Sig.  da  Morrona,  torn.  i.  p.  116.  Mecherino  there  painted  ths 
Evangelists,  and  some  historical  pieces  from  the  life  of  Moeea: 
Kazzi  ezecated  in  the  same  place  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  am 
Abraham  offering  his  Son,  which  are  among  his  last,  and  not  his  best 
works. 
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het  life  in  small  figarev.  The  last  aDnotator  on  Yasari  pre* 
feis  tbis  work  to  many  other  pictures  of  Mecherino^  and 
laments,  that,  captirated  by  the  energy  of  Bonarraoti,  he 
bad  deviated  from  bis  original  manner.  And,  Indeed,  when 
be  aspired  to  more  vigour,  be  frequently  appears  coarse  in  his 
proportions,  negligent  in  bis  extremities,  and  harsh  in  bis 
beads.  This  defect  so  increased  in  bis  old  age  that  bis  beads 
of  that  period  appeared  without  beanty  even  to  Yasari. 

His  mode  of  colouring  is  not  the  most  true ;  for  it  was 
mannered  with  a  reddish  hue,  which  is,  however,  fascinating 
and  cheerful  to  the  eye ;  it  is  neat,  clear,  and  of  such  a  body, 
that  it  remains  on  walls  at  this  day,  in  the  highest  preserva- 
tion. A  few  of  bis  works  remain  in  Genoa,  where  be  painted 
ibe  palace  of  Prince  Doria ;  they  are  not  numerous  at  Pisa ; 
but  they  abound  in  bis  native  place,  both  in  public  and  in 
private.  His  merit  was  greater  in  distemper  than  in  oil 
colouring;  and  his  historical  frescos  do  him  greater  honour 
than  bis  other  paintings.  J^is  skill  was  great  in  distributing 
them  to  suit  the  place,  and  in  adapting  t£em  to  the  architec- 
inre ;  be  ornamented  them  with  grotesque  decorations  in  such 
a  manner  that  be  required  not  the  aid  of  gilt  stucco,  or  other 
gaudy  trappings.  These  inyentions  have  such  felicity,  that  a 
nngl^  glance  recals  the  story  to  the  memory  of  one  acquainted 
wi&  its  circumstances.  He  treats  bis  subject  copiouMy,  witb 
dignity,  and  witb  perfect  nature ;  he  imparts  grandeur  to  it 
hj  his  aicbitectund  views,  and  elegance  by  introducing  the 
usages  of  anti<|uity.  He  peculiarly  delighted  in  the  more 
recondite  principles  of  the  art,  then  less  generally  employed ; 
as  peculiar  reflections  of  fires  and  other  Hgbts ;  difficult  fore- 
ihortenings,  especially  applied  to  ceilings,  very  rare  in  lower 
Italy.  Yasari  has  described  bis  Sgnre  of  Justice ;  tbe  feet  of 
wbicb  are  in  dark  shadow,  gradually  diminishing  to  the 
shoulders,  wbicb  are  vested  with  a  most  brilliant  celestial 
light ;  ^  Nor  is  it  possible,"  says  he,  ^*  to  imagine,  much  less 

to  .find,  a  more  beautiful  figure amongst  all  that  ever 

were  painted  to  appear  foreshortened  when  viewed  from 
below."  According  to  this  verdict,  Mecherino  deserves  the 
appellation  of  the  Correggio  of  lower  Italy,  in  this  very 
difficult  branch  of  painting ;  for  no  modem  artist  had  at- 
tempted so  much  before  his   time.     The  above-mentioned 
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figare  is  painted  on  tlie  yaolted  ceiling  of  the  conmstoiy  i£ 
government ;  and  the  artist  has  arranged  below  it  varioas  oval 
and  square  pictures,  each  representing  some  memorable  ex- 
ploit of  a  republican  hero.  He  pursued  the  same  idea  in  aft 
apartment  in  the  mansion  now  in  possession  of  the  Bincfi 
liftmily,  which  P.  della  Valle  reckons  his  master-piece.  Th^ 
figures  resemble  those  in  the  Logge  of  Raffaello ;  they  are 
better  coloured  than  those  in  the  consistory,  and  being  smaller 
are,  on  that  account,  better  designed ;  for  the  style  of  Meche- 
lino  resembles  a  liquor  which  retains  its  qualities  when  diut 
up  in  a  phial,  but  eyaporates  when  poured  ibto  a  larger  veeseL 
Tnis  cironmstance,  howere^,  was  common  to  many  others ;  his 
peculiarity  oonfflsts  in  what  he  communicated  to  Yasari; 
that,  ''  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Siena,  he  imagined  he  could 
not  paint  successfully ;"  an  effect,  according  to  P.  Guglielmo, 
of  the  climate,  which  would  be  a  happy  secret  for  peopling 
it  with  painters.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  explained  by  tlm  greater 
degree  of  tranquillity  that  he  enjoyed  at  home,  in  the  society 
of  his  friends,  among  the  people  ready  to  encourage  him  by 
praise,  not  to  chill  mm  by  reproach,  and  surrounded  by  w 
the  spectacles  and  the  lively  genius  of  his  country ;  objects 
eagerly  desired  by  the  natives  of  Siena^  but  not  easily' found 
in  other  places. 

The  style  of  Mecherino,  now  described,  expired  with  him : 
for  his  pupil,  Giorgio  da  Siena,  became  a  painter  of  grotes- 
ques, and  imitated  Gio.  da  Udine,  both  in  his  own  country 
and  at  Rome :  Giannella,  or  Gio.  da  Siena,  turned  bis  atten- 
tion from  painting  to  architecture ;  and  Marco  da  Pino,  sur- 
named  also  da  Siena,  united  a  variety  of  styles.  Baglione, 
and  the  historians  of  Siena,  say,  that  he  was  there  educated 
by  Beccafumi,  and  Baldinucoi  adds,  likewise  by  Peruad: 
P.  della  Yalle,  from  his  brilliant  colouring,  denies  him  ip 
them,  and  assigns  him  to  RazzL  All^  however,  are  agreed 
that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  principally  from  Rome,  where 
be  first  painted  from  the  cartoons  of  Ricciarelli  or  of  Perino  ; 
and  if  we  may  credit  Lomazzo,  was  instructed  by  BonarmotL 
We  cannot  readily  find  any  Florentine  capable  of  following 
the  precepts  of  Michelangelo,  without  ostentation;  but  he 
acquired  the  principles  without  the  affectation  of  diisplaying 
Ids  knowledge.     His  manner  is  grand,  select,  and  fuU  of 
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•leganoe :  it  is  addnoed  by  Lomano  as  a  model  lor  tiie  lutman 
figoie,  aad  for  the  jast  dutribntion  of  light  aooording  to  tbo 
difltanee  of  oljects;  a  deipartiiieiit  of  tbe  art  in  wbioh  be 
shares  the  glory  with  Yinoi,  Tintoretto,  and  Barroccio.  He 
painted  little  in  Siena  exoept  a  picture,  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  in  the  mansion  of  the  Franeesooni  fiunily ;  and  few 
of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Piet^  ia  an  altar  of  Araoeli,  and  some  fresoos  in  die  church 
Del  GKmiyoiie.  Naples  was  his  field;  and  there  he  wiH 
appear  as  a  master  and  historian  of  that  sohool. 

If  conjecture  were  allowable  in  asengning  masters  to  painters 
of  the  old  sohools,  I  shoold  be  inclined  to  reckon  Daniele  di 
Yolterra  rather  the  scholar  of  Mecherino,  then  of  Razzi  or 
Pemsa.  We  know  lor  certain  that  he  studied  at  Siena  in 
early  life,  when  tliose  three  artists  kept  an  open  academy. 
Peruzxi  was  wholly  a  follower  of  Raffaello ;  Rassi  disliked 
the  Florentine  style;  and  Beocafnmi  alone  aspired  to  be 
esteemed  a  CEutfafiu  imitator  of  Bonarruoti :  by  regarding  him, 
therefore,  as  a  master  of  Daniele,  we  can  best  account  for  the 
already  noticed  predilection  of  the  latter  for  the  style  of 
Mich^angelo.  No  artist  was  capabto  of  initiating  bim  better 
in  the  art  of  casting  in  hronse  that  Mecherino ;  or  afford  him 
more  frequent  examples  of  that  strong  oppodtion  of  bright, 
and  sombre  oolimrs  in  ff>me  works  of  Daniele.  Yet  I  wiH 
not  depart  from  the  correct  rule  which  forbids  ns  in  such 
doubtful  points  to  depart  readily  from  history;  for  each 
painter  was  always  free  to  choose  his  style ;  he  might  be 
directed  in  one  pa&  by  his  master,  and  drawn  a  difierent  way 
by  his  own  genius,  or  by  accidentid  circumstances. 

Baldassare  Peruzzi  is  one  of  the  numerous  individuala 
whose  merit  must  not  be  measured  by  their  good  fortune. 
Bom  in  indigent  circumstances  in  the  diocese  of  Yolterra,  but 
within  the  ierritoiy  of  Siena,  and  of  a  Sienese  father,*  he  was 
nurtured  amid  difficulties,  and  through  life  the  perpetual  sport 
of  misfortnne.  Reckoned  inferior  to  his  riyals,  because  he 
was  as  modest  and  timid  as  they  were  arrc^gant ;  despoiled  of 
his  whole  property  in  the  sack  of  Rome ;  constrained  to  exist 

*  Hie  Sienese  lustoriaiii  prove  tkis  in  oppontum  to  Yaseri,  who  makes 
him  by  descent  a  Florentine. — See  Lett.  Sen.  torn.  iii.  p.  178. 
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on  a  mere  pittance  at  Siena,  at  Bologna^  or  at  Rome,*  he 
died  when  he  began  to  be  known,  not  without  suspicion  of 
being  poisoned,  and  with  the  affliction  of  leaving  a  wife  and 
six  children  almost  beggars.  His  death  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  greatness  of  his  genins ;  and  the  justness  of  his 
epitaph,  in  which  he  is  compared  to  the  ancients,  is  allowed 
by  posterity.  General  consent  ranks  him  among  the  best' 
architects  of  his  age  ;  and  he  would  have  been  classed  with 
the  greatest  painters^  had  he  coloured  as  well  as  he  designed, 
and  always  been  equal  to  himself ;  a  thing  he  could  not  com- 
mand during  a  life  so  chequered  and  wretched. 

After  Peruzzi  had  received  the  elements  of  the  art  in  his 
native  place  from  an  unknown  master,  he  went  to  Rome  for 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Y  I. 
He  knew,  admired,  and  imitated  Raffaello  (of  whom  some 
suppose  him  a  pupil),  especially  his  Holy  Families.t  He 
Approached  him  nearly  in  some  frescos ;  such  as  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  in  the  castle  of  Belcaro,  which  is  deemed  his 
best  performance,  and  the  celebrated  Sybil  foretelling  the 
1>irth  of  Christ  to  Augustus,  in  the  Fonte  Giusta,  of  Siena, 
4ulmired  as  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  that  city.  He  impar- 
ted to  it  such  a  divine  enthusiasm,  that  Rs^aello  himself 
never  surpassed  him  in  treating  this  subject ;  nor  Guide,  nor 
Guercino,  of  whom  so  many  Sybils  are  exhibited.  In  great 
compositions,  such  as  the  Presentation  in  the  Pace  at  Rome,:^ 

*  For  hit  labours  in  the  cathednlof  Siena  he  had  thirty  crowns  ayear ; 
as  the  architect  of  S.  Peter's  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  derived 
little  advantage  from  private  commissions,  for  people  generally  took 
advantage  of  his  modesty,  in  either  not  paying  hun  at  all,  or  rewarding 
him  scantily. 

f  I  saw  one  in  possession  of  Cav.  Cavaoeppi  in  Rome,  of  which  this 
great  oonnoissemr  used  to  say,  that  it  might  pass  for  a  Rafiaello,  if  it  had 
been  as  like  in  colouring  as  in  every  thing  else.  The  Sergardt  £unily  at 
Siena  have  another,  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raxsi,  as  its  companion. 
These  are  reckoned  among  their  first  performances,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  painted  in  competition  with  each  other.  In  that  of  Pemszi  one 
recognises,  even  at  that  time,  that  elegance  of  design  which  he  delighted 
afterwards  to  exhibit  in  his  figures,  especially  in  the  Chigi,  now  called  the 
Famese  palace. 

X  It  is  a  fresco,  and  though  retouched,  surprises  at  once  by  the 
Aovelty  and  ezpresaton  of  the  figures.  A.  Caraoci  designed  it  for  one  of 
his  studies. 
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he  designs  well,  gires  a  faithful  representation  of  the  passions 
and  embellishes  the  subject  by  appropriate  edifices.  His  oil 
paintings  are  very  rare ;  those  representing  the  Magi,  which 
are  shewn  in  many  collections  at  Florence,  Parma,  and 
Bologna,  are  copies  from  one  of  his  chiaroscuros,  which  was 
afterwards  colonred  by  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  as  we  are  in- 
-  formed  by  Vasari.  I  was  told  at  Bologna,  that  the  picture 
of  Girolamo  was  lost  at  sea,  and  that  the  picture  which 
the  Rlzzardi  family  of  that  place  possess,  is  a  copy  by 
Cesi.  His  small  altar-pieces  are  uncommonly  scarce  likewise: 
and  I  am  unable  to  point  out  any  of  them  but  one,  which 
contains  three  half-length  figures  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptist, 
and  S.  Jerome,  and  is  at  Torre  Babbiana,  eighteen  miles  from 
Siena. 

What  I  have  here  reUted  would  have  added  to  the  glory 
of  any  other  artist ;  but  is  little  to  the  merit  of  Baldassare. 
His  genius  was  not  limited  to  the  production  of  excellent 
cabinet  pictures  and  frescos.  I  have  already  said  he  was  an 
architect,  or  a  universal  architect ;  and  in  this  profession,  the 
fruit  of  his  assiduous  study  of  ancient  edifices,  he  ranks 
among  the  foremost,  and  is  even  preferred  to  Bramante.  The 
encomiums  bestowed  on  him  by  the  most  celebrated  writers 
on  architecture  are  mentioned  in  the  Sienese  Letters.*  No 
one  has  done  him  greater  honour  than  his  scholar  Serlio,  who 
declares  in  his  fourth  book,  that,  whatever  merit  his  work 
possesses,  is  not  due  to  himself,  but  to  Baldassare  da  Siena, 
of  whose  manuscripts  he  became  the  heir,  and  the  plagiarist, 
if  we  are  to  credit  Ginlio  Piccolominit  and  hb  other  towns- 
men. The  declaration  above  stated  absolves  Serlio  from  this 
imputation,  unless  it  is  insisted  that  he  ought  to  have  affixed 
the  name  of  Baldassare  to  every  anecdote  that  he  learnt  or 
took  from  those  manuscripts,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  demand.  He  has,  indeed,  frequently  mentioned  him,  and 
commended  him  for  a  sound  taste,  for  fiuility,  and  elegance, 
both  in  designing  edifices  and  in  ornamenting  them.  His 
peculiar  merit  lies  in  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to  his  works ; 
and  I  have  not  observed  any  idea  of  his  which  in  some  wapr 
does  not  exhibit  the  stamp  of  a  lively  imagination.     This 

^         *  Lett.  vii.  t  Siena  lUostre. 
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obaracter  is  apparent  in  the  portiGO  of  the  Mawimi  at  Rome, 
the  great  altar  of  the  metropolitan  ehuoh  of  Siena,  and  the 
lajrge  gateway  of  the  Sacrati  palace  at  Ferraia,  which  is  so 
finely  ornamented,  that  it  is  named  among  the  rarities  of  that 
city,  and,  in  its  kind,  eren  of  Italy.  But  what  chiefly 
establishes  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  excellent  and  yarions 
genius,  is  the  Famese  palace,  which  is  ^^  executed  with  sach 
exquisite  grace,  that  it  appears  created  by  enchantment"* 

He  was  eminently  skilled  in  ornamenting  fit^ades ;  in  paint- 
ing so  as  to  represent  real  architecture,  baaso-relieTos  of 
sacrifices,  Bacchanaliaa  soenes,  and  battles,  which  ^'  serye  to 
maintain  baildings  sound  and  in  good  order,  while  they  im- 
prove their  appearance,"  according  to  Serlio.t  He  left  fine 
specimens  of  this  art  at  Siena  and  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
followed  by  Polidoro,  who  carried  it  to  perfection.  Peruzzi 
practised  it  at  the  Famese  palace  in  those  pictures  in  green 
earth,  with  which  he  ooveied  the  outside,  and  still  more  in 
the  internal  decorations.  Not  to  mentioa  F.  Sebastiano, 
Raffaello  himself  was  employed  in  the  same  place,  and  in  one 
apartment,  finished,  without  assistance,  the  cekbrated  Qalatea. 
Baldassare  painted  the  ceiling  and  the  corbels  with  some 
fables  of  Perseus,  and  other  heroes :  the  style  is  light, 
spirited,  and  resembles  that  of  Raffaello,  but  is  uneqnaJ  to 
that  of  his  model.  Though  inferior  in  figures,  he  was  not 
behind  in  some  other  branches.  His  imitation  of  stucco 
ornaments  appears  so  lelieyed,  that  even  Titian  was  deceived 
by  it,  and  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  point  of  view  be- 
fore he  could  be  convinced  of  his  error.  A  similar  ocular 
deception  is  produced  by  the  hall  where  a  colonnade  is  re- 
presented, the  intercolumniations  of  which  make  it  appear 
much  larger  than  it  really  is.  This  work  induced  Pietro 
Aretino  to  say,  that  the  palace  ^*  contained  no  picture  more 
perfect  in  its  kind.":(  Had  the  scenes  he  painted  for  the 
plays,  represented  in  the  Apostolical  palace  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Leo  X.  survived  to  our  days,  the  perspective  paint- 
ings of  Peruxzi  would  have  obtained  greater  fame  than  the 
Calandra  of  Card,  da  Bibbiena.     It  would  have  been  said  of 

*  The  ezpramon  in  the  original  is :  *'  condotto  con  qoeUa  beUa  grazia 
che  si  vede-non  mnntOi  ma  Teramente  nato." — Yasari. 
t  P.  191.  t  Serlio,  I.  c 
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liiiii,  as  of  the  uioient>  that  he  disooTered  a  new  art,  and 
bxonght  it  to  perfection.  The  obserration  of  Yasari,  Lomaszo, 
and  other  old  writen%  that  Pemzzi  was  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  perqpiectiTey  has  been  recently  eonfirmed  by  Sig.  Milizia  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Architects.  In  this  art  he  appears  to  have 
giren  the  first  and  most  classic  examples.  When  I  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  notice  celebrated  per^pectiyes  in  Rome, 
in  Yenice,  or  Bologna^  we  mnst  recoUect»  that  if  others  sur- 
paand  him  in  the  vastoess  of  their  works,  they  never  did  so 
m  their  perfection.  Maestro  Riecio  is  praised  in  Siena  as 
second  to  him  in  penqpective,  and  was  his  scholar  for  some 
time,  bnt  afterwards  imitated  the  figares  of  his  father-in-law. 
The  merit  of  Baldassare  in  grotesque  is  better  seen  at  Siena 
than  in  Rome.  This  sort  of  painting,  the  ofl&pring  of  a 
whimsieal  &ncr)r,  was  congenial  to  Meoherino  and  to  Bazzi ; 
both  practised  it  with  success.  The  latter,  bom  to  conceive 
and  to  execute  it  with  unpremeditated  £Eudlity,  painted  in  this 
style  in  the  Yatioan^  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  Baffaello, 
who  was  unwilling  to  cancel  his  grotesques  as  he  did  his  his- 
torical compositions :  he  also  executed  othexs  at  Monte  Oliveto 
thai  are  highly  facetious,  and  may  be  called  an  im^ge  of  his 
own  brain.  Gristoforo  Bustiei  and  Qdorgio  da  Siena  obtained 
great  fame  in  this  style;  but  none  of  them  equalled  PeruzzL 
This  artist,  graoeluf  in  aU  his  works,  was  most  elegant  in 
grotesque;  and  amid  the  freedom  that  a  subject  wholly  ca- 
pricious inspires,  he  preserved  an  art  which  Tjomazzo  has 
studifid,  in  order  to  comprehend  its  principles.  He  employs 
evexy  species  of  idea  :  satyrs^  masks,  children,  animaLs, 
momitera^  edifices,  trees,  flowers,  vases,  candelabra,  lamps^ 
armour,  and  thunderbolts ;  but  in  their  arxangement,  in  Uie 
aetions  represented,  and  in  every  other  circumstance,  he 
bridled  his  capiice  by  his  judgment  He  distorts  and  con- 
neete  those  imagBS  with  a  surprising  symmetry,  and  adapts 
them  as  devices  eanblematio  of  the  stories  which  they  sur- 
round. Living  in  the  brightest  period  of  modem  art,  he  is, 
in  short,  one  of  the  individuals  most  interesting  in  its  history. 
He  had  many  pupils  in  ardiiteotuze^  but  few  in  painting : 
among  the  latter  a  Francesco  Senese,  and  a  Yirgilio  Romano, 
who  are  eommended  b^  Yasari  for  their  frescos,  and  to  wh<mi 
gfotosques^  of  SBceitam  origin,  ace  attributed,  in  Siena» 
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Somewhat  later,  but  oertunly  befoxe  the  complete  reviyal 
of  the  art  at  Siena,  I  am  disposed  to  class  a  freeeo  painter, 
whom  Baglione  and  Titi  call  Matteo  da  Siena;  but  who  is 
named  Matteino  in  his  native  phice,  that  he  may  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  Matteo  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Niccolo  Ciroignani^  in  whose 
pictures,  and  in  those  of  artists  of  the  same  chiss,  he  inserted 
perspectives  and  landsoapes.  The  efforts  of  his  pencil  may 
be  seen  at  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  in  thirty-two  historical  pic- 
tures of  martyrs  painted  by  Circignani,  which  have  beeft 
engraved  by  Gftvalieri.  Many  landsoapes  are  in  the  Vatican 
gallery,  which  are  beautiful,  although  in  the  old  style.  At 
the  age  of  fifty-five  he  died  at  Rome,  where  he  was  established 
in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  These  circumstances  make  it 
appear  unlikely,  that  he  either  painted  in  the  Casino  of  Siena 
about  1551,  or  in  the  Lucarini  palace,  with  Rustichmo. 

I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  chiaroscoros  executed 
in  mosaic,  which  owe  their  perfection  to  the  school  of  Siena, 
during  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  about  to  finish  our  account 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  erection  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral  of  Siena,  a  work  of  many  years ;  and  may  now  add, 
that  though  grand  in  all  its  parts,  nothing  shewed  such  origi- 
nality, or  was  so  generally  admired,  as  the  pavement  around 
the  great  altar,  all  storied  with  subjects  taken  from  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  the  figures  were  surrounded  by  appro- 
priate ornaments,  which  served  to  vary  and  divide  the  immense 
ground  of  the  painting.    A  succession  of  artists  always  labour- 
ing to  improve  this  work,  parried  it  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of 
excellence.    The  nature  of  the  stone  quarries  in  the  Sienea» 
territory,  afforded  also  facilities  to  the  art  which  could  not  bft 
attained  in  other  places.     It  originated,  like  other  arts,  from 
small  and  rude  beginnings.     Duccio  commenced  this  orna- 
mented pavement.    The  part  which  he  executed  is  constructed 
of  stones,  in  which  the  contours  of  the  figures  are  scooped 
out :  it  is  a  dry,  but  not  ungraceful  production  of  the  tbir-- 
teenth  century.     The  woman  in  the  choir  who  kneels  witk 
her  arms  leaning  on  a  cross,  and,  as  an  inscription  informs  Hfl^ 
implores  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  is  the  work  of  Duccio :  it 
probably  represents  Christian  piety;  and  both  the  attxinde 
and  the  countenance  are  expressive  of  what  she  asks.     Thooe 
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who  eontinaed  the  parement  immediately  after  Dnoeio,  are 
not  80  well  known.  We  read  of  Urbano  da  Cortona,  and 
Antonio  Federighi,  who  designed  and  executed  the  two 
Sybils ;  the  rest  was  the  work  of  artists  of  little  note.  All, 
however,  improved  the  art  in  some  degree,  ontting  the  figures 
with  the  ohisel,  and  filling  up  what  was  removed  bj  the  iron, 
with  pitch  or  some  black  composition  ;  a  rude  sort  of  chiar« 
oscuro.  To  them  succeeded  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  who,  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  what  his  predecessors  had  done, 
fell  on  a  method  of  surpassing  them.  He  remarked  a  vein  of 
the  maible  in  the  drapery  of  a  figure  of  David,  which  formed 
a  yerjr  natural  fold,  and  by  the  contrast  of  the  colours  made 
the  luiee  and  leg  appear  in  relief :  in  like  manner  he  dis- 
covered in  a  figure  of  Solomon  a  shade  of  colour  in  the  marble, 
well  suited  to  produce  effect  He  then  selected  marbles  of 
different  colours ;  and  joining  them  after  the  manner  of  an 
inlaying  with  stained  wood,  produced  a  work  that  was  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  marble  chiaroscuro.  In  this  manner  he  ex- 
ecuted without  assistance  a  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  a 
composition  which  he  frequently  repeated,  as  we  before  re- 
marked. He  thus  opened  the  path  for  Beccafumi's  histories; 
who  wrought  in  a  superior  style  a  large  part  of  that  pavement, 
which  his  exertions,  says  Yasari,  rendered  ^^the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  largest,  and  most  magnificent  that  was  ever  exe- 
cuted." This  work  employed  his  leisure  hours  till  he  attained 
to  old  age ;  and  though  painting  intermpted  his  labours,  he 
did  not  abandon  it  until  his  death,  and  hence,  some  of  the 
historical  compositions  were  completed  by  other  hands,  as  is 
supposed  from  his  cartoons.  He  executed  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  in  figures  as  large  as  life ;  and  Moses  striking  the  Book, 
'  -vrith  a  crowd  of  Hebrews  rushing  to  catch  the  water,  and 
slake  their  thirst ;  besides  several  other  subjects,  described  by 
Tasari;  and  more  minutely  by  Landi.*  I  subjoin  a  few 
observations  on  the  mechanism  of  the  art.  The  first  attempt 
of  Beccafumi  was  to  compose  a  picture  of  inlaid  wood,  which 

*  Lettere  Senesi,  torn.  iiL  lett.  6.  See  dso  lett.  9,  page  223,  where 
then  are  many  obaerrations  on  the  design  of  Mecherino,  and  on  the 
execution  committed  to  the  Martini,  brothers,  and  eminent  smlptors 
of  that  period.  For  the  prints  from  their  works  hy  Andreani  and  Qabng- 
giani,  see  the  notes  of  Bottari  on  the  life  of  Mecherinov  p.  435. 
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ma  l<»g  praaerved  in  the  (siodiio  of  Yaiuii,  and  afterwudfl  vng 
in  the  poMeasion  of  the  eonnts  of  the  Delci  family.  £b 
repieeented  the  Gonveraion  of  S.  Paul  in  this  piece,  by  em* 
plejing  wood  of  the  ooloora  only  that  vere  neoessary  to  pro* 
diice  a  chiairoeeiuro.  Afteir  this  model  he  selected  white 
nuurble  for  the  light  pnrts  of  his  figures,  and  the  yerY  poreai 
for  the  catehing  lights;  grey  marble  lor  the  middLle  tints^ 
blaek  for  the  diadows,  and  for  the  darkest  lines  he  sometimes 
employed  a  blaok  stooco.  He  cnt  the  pieces  of  these  marbles, 
vhudi  are  all  indigenons,  and  inhud  them  so  nicely,  that  the 
joiaingB  are  not  eaaly  disoermble.  This  has  indncMMl  some  to 
feeiiere  that  white  muUe  is  alone  employed  in  this  pavement^ 
and  Aat  the  middle  tints  and  shadows  are  formed  by  certain 
▼eiy  penetniing  colonrs,  capable  of  softraing  the  marble  and 
of  coioozing  it  thronghont  'We  leam  from  a  letter  of  GUlao- 
oini,  that  tUs  idea  was  adopted  by  some  natives  of  Siena,  and  it 
appears  from  another  of  Mariette,  that  this  great  connoissrar 
was  impressed  with  it»  and  gained  oyer  Bottari  to  his  opinion.* 
Bui  we  may  diseov er  the  seams  between  the  di&rent  colonrs  ; 
aind  this  cirenmstaiMeindnces  the  anther  of  the  Sienese  Letters 
aad  the  best^infonned  persons,  to  disbeliere  the  artiicial 
cebMuing  of  the  marble.  The  truth  is^  the  secret  of  colonzing 
m«rble  was  net  then  known,  but  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
Siena  by  MieheUmgelo  Yanni,  who  has  transmitted  the 
iMnozy  of  his  inTsntien  to  posterity.t  He  erected  k  monn- 
mant  iuc  his  fatiher.  Gar.  Fnuicesco,  with  columns,  ornaments^ 
lisloons,  and  fignree  of  childr^;  aocempanied  by  agenealogj 
of  the  family,  all  desgned  on  a  white  slab,  and  every  pari 
earefnlly  and  appropriately  coloured,  so  as  to  resemble  mosaio 
^  difoent  marbles.  It  is  supposed  that  the  colours  were 
in^Mirtidto  the  marUe  by  some  mineral  essences,  because  they 
penetrated  a  considerable  way.  He  entitles  himself  the  in- 
ventor of  this  art,  in  the  monumental  inscription.  A  secret 
of  this  nature  was  known  to  Niocold  Tomioli,  of  Siena,  abont 
the  year  1640 ;  and  this  artist  is  said  to  have  painted  a  Yero- 

*  See  Lett.  Pittoridie,  torn  i,  p.  311*  and  torn.  !▼.  p.  344.  See  also 
Notes  oa  Vasari,  ton.  vr.  p.  436»  ed.  Fiorentiii, 

t  He  inscribed  the  mduunent,  '*  Francisco  Vannio  . .  Micbael  Angelus 
- .  now  higoa  in  pctrft  pingendi  artis  inventor  et  Raphael . .  FUii  parent! 
Optimo  m.  p.  a.  1656. 
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Bica  in  that  manner,  the  marble  of  which  he  eansed  to  he 
sawed,  and  the  same  picture  was  fonnd  on  each  side  of  the 
section.*  He  was  probably  a  scholar  of  Yanni;  and  the 
latter  seems  anxious  by  the  inscription  that  he  diould  not 
daim  the  honour  of  the  iaveniion.  The  connection  of  the 
subject  has  led  me  to  notice  these  two  artists  in  this  place. 
Their  true  place  is  in  the  third  epoch  of  the  Sienese  school,  to 
which  I  proceed. 

•  S«e  tbs  note  or  Bottui  tm  GtUMiai'i  letter,  ton.  i  p.  308. 
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The  Alt  hxnof  declined  in  Siena  throogh  the  disasters  of  the  State,  ie 
renved  by  the  labours  of  Salimbeni  and  his  sons. 

We  hare  related  the  progress  and  best  works  of  the  Sienese 
school  from  the  beginning  to  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteen6h 
century,  but  we  have  not  considered  a  circumstance  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  artists  of  that  period.  If 
we  search  into  the  histoiy  of  that  half-century,  we  shall  find 
that  all  Italy  groaned  under  the  pressure  of  public  calamities ; 
but  Siena^  to  a  greater  degree,  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
%ny  other  place,  endured  an  accumulation  of  the  most  terrible 
evib.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  a  suspension  of  commeitnal 
intercourse,  afflicted  other  states,  but  here  ihey  seem  to  have 
exhausted  their  rage :  civil  commotions  and  external  enemies 
agitated  other  states,  but  here,  daring  a  period  of  years,  they 
allowed  not  a  moment  of  tranquillity.  The  republic  of  Siena, 
strong  in  the  valour  of  her  citizens,  was  feeble  in  every  thing 
besides :  it  resembled  a  gnlph,  where  tempests  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  violent  than  on  the  ocean.  The  usurpatidn 
of  the  Petrucci,  the  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  and  jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  who  sought  her  sub- 
jagation,  kept  Siena  in  constant  alarm,  and  often  incited  to 
arms  and  to  bloodshed.  The  remedy  which  they  now  ex- 
pected in  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  at  another  time  from 
France,  only  served  to  aggravate  internal  commotion  and 
foreign  aggression.  Amid  this  perpetual  agitation,  I  know 
not  whether  most  to  admire  the  genius  of  the  people,  ever 
directed  to  the  decoration  of  their  houses  and  public  edifices^ 
or  the  spirit  of  the  artists,  who  could  summon  all  the  powers  of 
their  minds  to  such  effort«  -,  similar  instances  are  rare  in  other 
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countries.  The  year  1555  at  length  arrived,  when  Cosmo  L 
depnTed  the  Sienese  of  their  long  defended  liberty.  To  any 
enemy  bat  the  Florentmes  they  wonld  haye  submitted  with 
less  lelactance ;  and  onr  astonishment  is  lessened  on  finding 
that,  on  this  occasion,  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
their  native  soil,  refusing  to  live  subject  to  enemies  so  abhorred. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  disasters  above  aUuded  to,  the  city 
lost  many  able  artists,  and  several  fEimilies,  from  whom  emi- 
nent artists  were  descended,  and  whose  Sienese  origin  is  con- 
firmed by  history.  Camillo  Mariani  was  bom  at  Vicenza, 
and  his  fi»ther  was  a  native  of  Siena,  who  had  expatriated 
liimself  on  account  of  the  wars;  and  Baglione  praises  the 
cabinet  pictures  of  this  artist,  who  died  at  Bonie,  with  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  sculptor.  I  likewise  find  at  Bologna 
an  Agostino  Marcucci,  of  Siena,  who  is  wholly  unknown  in 
ihat  place,  probably  because  he  was  the  son  of  an  emigrant. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  the  Garacci,  till  a  schism  arose  in  that 
school,  when  he  ranged  himself  with  the  foremost  adherents 
of  Facini,  the  leader  of  tiie  party,  and  they  had  the  boldness 
to  set  up  a  new  academy  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Caracci. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Bdogna,  and  to  teach  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  is  reckoned  by  Malvasia  among  '^the  first 
men"  of  that  age.  Of  his  scholars,  Malvasia  mentions  only 
Baggieri,  and  he  only  notices  one  of  his  pictures  at  the  Con- 
eezione,*  to  which  several  others  are  added  in  the  New  Guide. 

ISena,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  new 
government,  which,  through  the  prudence  of  Cosmo^  appeared 
Tather  a  reformation  than  a  new  domination.  No  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  void  left  in  the  city  by  the  artists,  who  had 
emigrated,  was  filled  up.  Rustico  had  remained  there,  as 
weU  as  his  superior,  Riccio,  who  painted  the  celebrated  scene 
4dready  noticed,  on  the  coming  of  Cosmo.  Siena  also  pos- 
sessed Toszo  and  Bigio,  whom  Lancillotti  reckons  ^^  among 
the  most  fiuuous  painters,"  I  believe,  in  small  figures ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  those  two  artists,  who  had 
an  extraordinary  similarity  of  style.  Arcangiolo  Salimbeni, 
who  is  expressly  said  by  Baldinucci  to  be  a  '^scholar  of 
Federigo  Zuccari,"  may  have  received  the  rudiments  of  the 

*  See  Malvaflia,  torn.  i.  p.  57v ;  ano  torn.  ii.  p.  365. 
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art  from  one  of  them.  Perhapa,  as  the  historian  goes  on  t6 
6aj9  daring  his  tesidenee  at  Rome  he  might  oontraet  an  inti- 
mate fnendship  with  Znoeari ;  hat  the  style  of  Salimheni 
discoren  yerj  opposite  principles  from  those  of  that  master, 
and  notwithstanding  all  lesearohes,  no  one  has  snoeeeded  in 
finding  piotufes  of  his  thai  bear  indieations  of  that  school. 
He  loved  pieoinon  more  tiian  fnlness  of  design ;  and  we  may 
oven  oboMTve  in  him  an  attachment  to  the  manner  of  Pietro 
Perngino^  as  was  ohoerved  by  Delia  Valle  with  regard  to  a 
Crneifizion  attended  by  six  Saints,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Lasignano»  In  his  other  pictnres  at  Siena,  especially  in  the 
8b  Peter-Martjrr,  in  possssdon  of  the  Dominicans,  he  appears 
wholly  modem  ;*  bat  diligent,  and  free  from  the  defects  we 
observe  in  Federigo,  who  may  be  conridered  as  a  professed 
mannerist*  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Senese  sehool, 
that  Riooio  was  snooeeded  by  this  artist,  who,  if  he  had  not 
a  lofty  genins^  possessed,  at  least,  the  jndgment  to  avoid  the 
faults  of  his  contemporaries.  Hence,  amid  the  degeneracy  of 
the  neighbouring  schools,  this  remained  but  slighUy  infected  ; 
and  the  new  disciples  it  sent  forth  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art.  They  were  not  so  much  attached  to  home 
as  Meoherino ;  they  painted  equally  well  beyond  the  territonr 
of  Siena;  they  visited  very  distant  cities,  and  in  them  aU 
left  specimens  of  their  art,  both  in  pablio  and  in  private, 
which  are  still  preserved.  After  receiving  the  first  instruo* 
lion  from  Salimbeni,  or  some  less-known  artist,  each  chose 
his  own  goide. 

After  receiving  the  mdiments  of  the  art  at  Siena,  PiOtro 
Sorri  went  to  Florence,  under  Passignano,  and  became  his 
son-in-law,  and  the  associate  of  his  labours  in  that  place  and 
in  Tenioe.  He  emulated  the  style  of  Passignano,  which 
partook,  as  we  have  observed,  of  the  Florentine  and  the 
Venetian :  he  sncceeded  so  well,  that  their  works  bear  a  per- 
fect resemblance,  and  are  held  in  equal  estimation.     Ho 

*  It  hu  hit  name  and  the  ynr  1579,  which  date  njaat  be  false.  Hie 
widow  of  Arcangiolo  married  again,  and  bore  Franoeioo  Vanni  in  1565. 
Conaequently  the  latter  could  not  be  the  scholar  of  Arcangiolo,  though 
raeh  an  idea  ii  very  prevalent ;  and  he  could  give  leaaons  oi^y  for  a  short 
time  to  his  ton,  Ventura,  or  to  Sorri.  and  Caaolani,  if  the  period  of  their 
birth  ia  true.  ^ 
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pMBted  less  expeditioulj  than  \Ab  fatker-in-Iaw,  but  hit 
eolimiiiig  was  mote  durable,  and  his  design  mofe  graeefol. 
The  conTent  of  S.  Sebastian,  oraamented  by  a  oompeiition  of 
the  best  Sianese  artists  of  tUs  epoch,  has  one  of  his  pictares, 
whioh  are  rather  onoommon  in  Siena,  for  his  best  jeaie  were 
spent  in  other  f^aees.  He  was  nmoh  at  Florence ;  visited 
many  o&er  Tuscan  mties,  and  there  is  ssarcoly  any  con* 
ttderable  place  among  them  which  cannot  booist  the  efforts  of 
hiB  easy  and  graceful  pencil,  particularly  Pisa,  the  cathedral 
of  which  could  not  but  attract  such  an  artist.  He  repre- 
sented the  Oonsecration  of  that  church  on  one  large  canyas^ 
and,  on  another,  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  which  is 
inscribed  with  his  name ;  and  nerer  did  he  approach  nearer 
to  the  excellenee  of  Paul  Veronese  in  architecture  and  oihet 
aeoompaniments.  He  was  employed  in  the  Carthusian  mo- 
nasteiy  of  Pbvia,  and  also  in  Gkoioa  as  a  preceptor  in  that 
sebeoL 

Casolani  took  his  surname  fiom  Casole,  the  little  town 
Cram  which  his  family  removed  to  Siena.  In  the  ducal 
gallexy  of  Florence  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  three 
men,  in  the  same  piece,  which  is  said  to  represent  Lucretia 
Piccolomini,  with  her  three  sons,  Alessandro  Casolani,  Fran- 
eeeco  Yanni,  and  Tentura  Salimbeni,  whom  she  bore  to 
different  husbands,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This  makes 
Alessandro  the  st^p-son  of  Arcangiolo  Salimbeni,  and  the 
uterine  brother  of  Yentura  and  of  Yanni.  I  cannot  find  this 
story  in  any  author,  except  in  Nicoolb  Pio,  a  Roman  writer 
of  no  authority,  whose  manuscript,  containing  notices  of  two 
Hundred  and  fifty  artists,  which  was  drawn  up  about  1724,  is 
preserved  in  the  Yatican  library.*  The  old  writers  of  Siena 
take  no  notice  of  so  remarkable  an  event,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  give  credit  to  Pio,  a  stranger,  and  a  modem  author. 
The  relation  then  in  which  Alessandro  stands  to  Arcangiole 
.  is  that  of  scholar ;  but  he  learnt  more  from  Cav.  SoncaDi  in 
8iena  and  in  Rome.  He  remained  long  in  the  latter  city : 
designed  the  finest  works  it  contained,  and  obtained  some 
idea  of  different  styles.  This  knowledge  was  increased  by 
a  journey  which  he  made  some  years  afterwards  to  Pavia, 
where  he  painted  in  the  Carthusian  monastery,  and  other 

*  See  letter  127  in  voL  r.  oC  Lett.  Pittor.,  in  whioh there  is  acatakigQe 
of  those  painters. 
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places.  His  manner  is  wondeifoUy  v wed.  It  exhibits  Inoes 
of  the  best  style  of  Roncalli,  good  design,  sobriety  of  compo*- 
sition,  modesty  of  colonringy  and  tranquil  harmony.  He 
seems  also  to  have  aimed  at  originality,  for  he  was  continiuJlj 
altering  his  stjle,  mingling  it  with  the  graces  of  various  artist% 
and  sometimes  striking  oat  into  a  novel  path.  He  possessed 
promptness  of  genius  and  of  execution:  he  was  quick  in 
committing  his  ideas  to  the  canvas;  and  when  dissatisfied 
with  his  work,  he  often  chose  to  cancel  the  whole,  mther 
than  correct  a  part  Although  unacqusunted  with  ideai 
beauty,  he  was  esteemed  by  Guide,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  modern  painters,  and  who  said  of  him  ^  this 
truly  is  a  painter."  Whoever  would  see  his  best  woric,  maif 
examine  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholomew,  at  the  Ganaine 
of  Siena.  It  is  a  picture  of  considerable  size,  and  with  gieat 
variety  in  the  figures  and  in  the  expression,  and  altogeUier 
excites  surprise.  We  are  told  that  when  Boncalli  had 
examined  it,  he  exclaimed,  that  the  art  of  that  period  was 
comprised  in  such  a  picture.  But  the  short  life  of  Caaolani 
prevented  him  attaining  the  excellence  this  specimen  pro* 
mised.  *  His  works  are  in  various  cities  of  Tuscany,  and  also^ 
in  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Fermo,  in  the  metropolitan  church  of 
which  there  is  a  picture  of  S.  Louis  of  France,  numbered 
among  the  choice  paintings  in  that  city. 

A  good  many  of  his  works  in  Siena  shew  traces  of,  and 
even  whole  figures  by,  other  hands ;  having  been  finished  faj 
Yanni,  and  Ventura  Salimbeni,  or  by  other  artists  of  diffsp- 
ent  schools.  Ilario  Gasolani,  his  son,  by  a  daughter  of  Rns« 
tici,  finished  the  Assumption  for  the  church  of  S.  Francis  ^ 
and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ^'  noticed  fay 
Cav.  Pomaranci,  out  of  respect  to  his  father,"  says  Mandiid, 
as  of  a  thing  he  knew,  and  adds,  that  Pomaranci  had  good 
hopes  of  him.  Baglione  and  Pio  called  him  Gristoforo,  s 
name  he,  perhaps,  received  along  with  several  others  at  bap- 
tism ;  and  whidi  probably  the  Sienese  artist  thought  more  be« 
coming  at  Bome  than  Ilario,  since  he  is  named  Gristoforo  by 
JRoncalli.  Under  Pomaranci  he  became  a  proficient  in  his 
style  of  fresco,  and  imitated  it  particukrly  at  Madonna  de' 
Monti,  in  pictures  from  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  an 
Ascension  on  the  ceiling;  the  best  work,  perh^is,  he  pro- 
duced.    Titi  uniformly  names  him  Gristoforo  Gonsolano ;  but 
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II  conflideration  of  the  aoeedotes  of  Mancini  and  Ba^ono 
ledb  00  to  convert  it  into  Casolano.  A  BeBaneciion  of  Laza- 
jpn9,  beomi  by  Alecsandro  for  the  chinch  of  S.  Francis,  was 
iiniafaea  by  Yincenzio  Rnstici ;  probably  his  sohohir  and  his 
kinsman,  and  the  least  celebrated  among  this  family  of 
painters.  One  of  his  pictures,  intended  for  Santnccio,  was 
finished  by  Sebastiano  Folli.  His  frescos  are  more  numerous 
at  Siena  than  his  oil-|»ctures :  the  ornamental  parts  are  su- 
perior to  his  figures,  in  which  he  inclined  to  mannerism ;  his 
compartments  are  beautiful,  his  architecture  finely  conducted, 
his  imitations  of  stucco  deceive  the  eye,  and  he  was  expert 
IB  foreshortening  what  was  to  be  seen  from  below.  In  1608 
lie  painted  the  frescos  of  8.  Sebastian,  in  competition  with 
▼arious  artists,  and  in  this  trial  of  skill  he  only  yields  to 
Butilio  Manetti.  In  the  Guide  of  the  Cav.  Pecci,  I  find 
mention  made  of  designs  of  Casolani,  executed  in  fresco  by 
Stefiino  Yolpi,  whose  name  frequently  occurs  in  that  work, 
and  who  was  probably  a  scholar  of  that  excellent  artist. 

Cay.  Ventura,  the  son  of  A.  Salimbeni,  is  reckoned  the 
third  scholar  of  that  master,  tlK>ugh  his  lessons  from  Arcan« 
^lo  must  have  been  but  few.  The  young  man  left  his  home 
early,  and  journeying  through  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  stu- 
died the  works  of  Conef^o  and  others^  whose  taste  began  to 
be  applauded  in  Tuscany.  He  went  to  Rome  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sixtas  y.  and  raised  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his 
^enius^  which,  giving  himself  up  to  dissipation,  he  did  not 
fulfil.  In  that  city  he  left  many  frescos  Uiat  are  praised  by 
Baglione,  among  which,  the  Abraham  entertaining  the  An- 
g^  in  a  chapel  of  the  Qes^  appears  the  work  of  a  consum- 
mate painter.  It  has  something  lively  and  graceful  in  the 
colouring  and  the  countenances :  it  also  shews  attention  to 
design  and  chiaroscuro,  which  he  afterwards  neglected  in  his 
paintings.  In  conjunction  with  Yanni  he  executed  some 
ceilings,  and,  perhaps,  derived  advantage  from  observing  this 
painter.  In  many  of  his  works  he  resembles  him  in  his  imi' 
tation  of  Baroccio,  and  hardly  yields  to  him  in  grace  of  con- 
tour, in  expression,  and  in  delicacy  and  clearness  of  colouring. 
He  is  admired  in  the  church  of  S.  Quirioo,  and  in  that  of  S. 
Domenick :  in  the  one  is  his  Appearance  of  the  Angel  at  the 
Sepulchre;  in  the  other  a  Crucifixion,  with  various  Saints, 
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superior  to  the  generality  of  his  works.  In  Siena  there  am 
others  of  great  merit,  e^eoiallj  where  be  painted  in  the  vi* 
eini^  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters  of  his  school.  Ho 
likewise  exeented  some  beaatifal  historical  pieces  when  he 
vied  with  Poocetti,  in  the  cl<M8ter  of  the  Servi  at  Florence^ 
and  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  where  he  was  snrrounded  bj 
sndi  great  painters.  Jin  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  oa- 
thedral  of  Foligno,  his  S.  Gregoij,  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter 
at  Ptomgia,  his  works  in  Lnoca,  Pavia,  and  ranoos  cities  of 
Italy,  justify  the  remark  of  Baglione,  that  Salimbeni  was  im- 
patient of  remaining  long  in  anyone  place.  In  Genoa,  how- 
erer,  his  stay  was  not  so  short  The  beautifal  chamber  ia 
the  Adomo  palace,  and  other  works  he  there  exeented,  are 
still  in  existence,  while  others  hare  perished.  He  went  to 
Genoa  at  the  same  time  with  Agostino  Tassi,  who  served  him 
for  an  ornamental  and  landscape  painter,  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
throngh  him  that  Ottavio  Ghissoni,  of  Siena,  came  to  that 
place,  an  artist  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  his  own  country  ; 
in  fresco  he  was  mote  lively  than  correct  He  studied  at 
Rome  under  ChemlHno  Alberti ;  but  his  country,  his  style, 
and  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  afford  ground  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  also  received  lessons  from  Salimbeni.  So- 
prani gives  Yentura  the  surname  of  Bevilacqua,  an  addition 
to  his  name  granted  him  by  Ckrdinid  Bevilaequa  when  he 
knighted  him  in  Perug^ 

Cav.  Francesco  Yanni,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  the  best 
painter  of  this  school ;  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  restoiers 
of  Italian  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  esily  in- 
struction of  his  genius  is  to  be  assigned  with  greater  piobi^ 
bility  to  his  brother  than  to  his  step-father.  At  sixteen  he 
went  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  designing  after  Raffaello 
and  the  best  masters.  He  was  for  some  time  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Gio.  do'  Yecohi,  whose  style  he  introduced  into  his  na- 
tive country.  There  are  specimens  of  him  in  many  diurches, 
and  it  is  related  that  they  were  not  relished  by  his  fellow* 
citisens ;  a  eircnmstance  which  might  occasion  him  uneasinesB 
at  the  time,  but  soon  after  afforded  him  a  lasting  source  of 
satisfaction.  It  induced  him  to  examine  the  pictures  of  Lom- 
bardy,  as  his  brother  had  done:  and  having  remained  in 
Parma  to  design  somo  of  them,  he  afterwards  went  to  Bo- 
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logna,  ivteie  he  was  aaadvonslj  ocoapied.  Uguri^eri  imtes 
tlwt  ke  WM  aA  tliftt  jrfaoe  in  1667,  at  wliioh  time  he  was 
twelre  years  old :  this  I  believe  to  be  ineonect ;  for  it  was 
unknown  to  Maneiai,  who  was  acquainted  widi  Yanni.  Mai- 
Tusia  repeats  it  on  the  authority  of  U^^orgieri ;  but  he  can 
diseover  nothing  ftirther  of  Vanni,  at  Bologna,  than  his  being 
there  after  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  designing  in  the 
academy  of  Faoini  and  Mirandola,  to  which  he  was  probably 
introdnoed  bv  his  countryman  MarcueeL  He  left  works  at 
Bologna,  in  the  style  of  the  Caracci,  if  he  is  the  painter  of  a 
Madonna,  which  was  shewn  me  as  a  Vanni,  in  a  cabinet  of 
the  Zambeecari  ooUection.  His  Flight  into  Egypt,  painted 
lor  the  church  of  S.  Quirieo,  in  Siena,  bears  also  undoubted 
aarits  d  the  Bolognese  sohool. 

Although  he  attempted  other  stylss,  he  was  net,  like  Case- 
lani,  an  adherent  to  none.  Tanni  attached  himself  to  the 
elegant  and  florid  manner  of  Barocoi,  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently suooessful.  Of  this,  the  Humiliation  of  Simon  the 
Sorcerer,  which  he  painted  on  a  stone  slab  for  the  church  of 
Su  Peter  at  Rome,  affords  a  proof;  though  recently  cleaned 
with  little  judgment,  it  is  still  an  object  of  admiration.  Both 
4he  design  and  colouring  axe  in  the  nuuiner  of  Baroed ;  and 
it  18  prepared  with  due  regard  to  the  humidity  id  that  church ; 
nor  has  it  been  foond  necessary,  as  has  happened  to  other  pic- 
tures, to  remove  it  He  also  painted  in  Sittia,  and  in  other 
Italian  cities,  where  he  has  approached  the  manner  of  Barocci 
more  closely  than  Yiviani,  or  any  other  pnpil  of  that  artist 
His  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  with  a  numerous  group  of 
angels»  at  this  Refugio,  is  much  praised  in  Siena;  as  is  the 
Madonna,  surrounded  by  saints,  painted  lor  the  church  of 
Monna  Agnese ;  and  the  S.  Raymond  walking  on  the  Sea,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dominican  Fathers,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  his  best  picture  in  Siena,  where  his  works  are 
very  numerous.  Among  the  finest  pictures  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa,  is  the  Dispute  about  the  Sacrament,  painted  in  emu- 
lation of  his  brother  Ventura,  who  had  surpassed  his  usual 
style  in  the  altar-piece  of  the  angels.  At  the  UmiltlL  of 
Pistoia,  in  the  convent  of  the  Camaldules  of  Fabriano,  and  in 
that  of  the  Capuchins  of  S.  Quirieo,  are  some  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite works;  and  they  are  so  numerous  in  other  places^  that 
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I  do  not  imagine  a  full  catalogue  of  them  has  ever  been  mad^ 
out.  He  is  generallj  a  follower  of  Borocci,  as  we  have  ob- 
senred ;  and  amateurs,  deceived  principally  by  his  colouringi* 
and  the  heads  of  his  boys,  which  appear  cast  in  the  mould  of 
Barocci,  frequently  coniound  the  latter  with  Yanni :  but  one, 
well  acquainted  with  Federigo,  obseryes  in  him  more  grandeur 
of  design,  and  greater  freedom  in  the  touches.  The  pictures 
which  Yanni  executed  negligently,  or  at  low  prices  (of 
which  there  are  several  at  Siena),  can  hardly  be  recognized 
as  his. 

By  the  example  and  lessons  of  Yanni,  the  honour  of  paint- 
ing was  long  supported  at  Siena.     He  taught  many  pupils, 
who  did  not,  however,  rigidly  adopt  his  style;  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  imitated  the  master  most  recently  in  vogue. 
We  shall  begin  with  his  two  sons,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
names  most  celebrated  in  the  art      Michelangelo,  ^e  eldest, 
we  have  mentioned  with  applause,  as  the  inventor  of  staining 
marble ;  but  he  did  not  attain  much  celebrity  except  in  this 
art.     I  know  not  whether  he  was  ever  out  of  Siena,  and  there 
we  find  few  of  his  paintings,  except  a  S.  Catherine  in  the  act 
of  proving  with  the  Redeemer,  which  was  pointed  for  the 
Olivetine  monks.     Raffaele,  the  second,  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  was  recommended  to  Antonio  Caracci,  and  in 
tfcat  school,  according  to  Mancini,  made  such  progress  as  even 
to  surpass  his  father ;  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  posterity. 
All  allow  that  he  possessed  grandeur  of  design,  and  a  fine 
taste  in  shadows  and  in  colouring,  with  some  resemblance  to 
Cortona,  who  drew  after  him  even  his  contemporaries.    The 
Birth  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  in  the  Pace  at  Rome,  and  several 
of  his  other  pictures,  have  no  small  portion  of  the  ideas  and 
contrasts  of  the  followers  of  Cortona.    He  lived  long  in  Rome, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Titi.    Tuscany  is  not  deficient 
in  his  works.     At  the  church  of  S.  Catherine,  at  Pisa,  is  a 
picture  of  the  titular  Saint ;  Florence  possesses  the  pictures  of 
the  Riccardi  saloon ;  and  at  the  church  of  S.  George,  in  Siena, 
is  his  Procession  of  our  Saviour  to  Calvary.     These  are  es- 
teemed among  his  finest  productions ;  and  the  last  is  charac- 
terized as  his  master-piece.     Both  brothers  had  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  but  it  was  most  worthily  bestowed  on  the 
second. 
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Contemporaiy  with  the  Cav.  Raffaello,  as  well  as  hk  as- 
sistant at  S.  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome,  and  in  eereral  places 
at  Siena,  we  find  the  name  of  Bernardino  Mei.  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  that  of  his  master ;  and  P.  della  Yalle,  who 
saw  sereral  of  his  works,  sometimes  compares  him  to  the 
Caracci,  at  others  to  Paul  Veronese,  and  to  Ouercino,  much 
as  the  eclectic  philosophers  adopt  or  change  the  maxims  of 
the  different  schools.  He  commends  him  for  the  airs  of  his 
heads,  and,  as  one  of  his  hest  productions,  alludes  to  a  fresco 
in  the  Casa  Bandinelli,  with  an  Aurora  in  a  ceiling,  and  with 
several  other  elegant  figures  and  designs. 

Francesco  di  Gzistofano  Rustici,  called  Rustichino,  is  still 
better  known  in  Siena.  He  ohtained  the  name  of  Rustichino, 
either  because  he  was  the  last  of  a  family  that  had  produced 
three  painters  before  him,  or  because  he  died  in  the  outset  of 
life.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  contributed  to  his  reputa- 
tion. All  his  remaining  works  are  beautiful,  which  seldom 
happens  to  artists  who  five  to  a  great  age,  and  who  abate  in 
diligence  as  they  adyance  in  reputation  and  in  years.  He  is 
a  graceful  follower  of  Caravaggio ;  and  particularly  excels  in 
confined  or  candle  lights,  much  in  the  style  of  Gherardo  della 
Notte ;  but  is  perhaps  more  select.  The  Dying  Magdalen, 
in  possession  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  S.  Se- 
bastian, cured  by  S.  Irene,  which  belongs  to  Prince  Borghese^ 
in  Rome,  are  in  this  style.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one  in 
which  Rustichino  painted.  He  visited  Rome,  and  studied  the 
works  of  the  Caracci  and  of  Guido,  of  which  traces  may  be 
discovered  in  his  works ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  of  them 
possess  a  certain  originality,  and  something  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  best  of  all  his  pictures  at  Siena  is  an  Annunciation,  in 
Provenzano,  before  which  the  Virgin,  S.  Catherine,  prays, 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  angels.  If  Rustichino  pleases 
in  other  works,  in  this  he  enchants  us.  He  began  a  work  on 
the  history  of  the  city  in  the  public  palace,  in  which  his 
father,  whose  figures  were  not  equal  to  his  decorations,  was 
also  employed,  and  it  was  finished  by  other  artists. 

Rutilio  Manetti,  or,  as  Pecci  writes  it,  Mannetti,  followed 
Caravaggio  with  less  discrimination,  but  with  greater  force  in 
the  shadows.  His  pictures  at  Siena  are  easily  recognised  by  in- 
variably partaking  of  a  certain  sombre  hue,  which  deranges  the 
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balanoe  and  participation  of  light  and  shade.  The  same  ob- 
jeetion  lies  against  many  of  his  oontempoiaries  of  eveiy 
school.  The  method  of  punfying  colounii  and  of  composing 
vehicles,*  had  degenerated;  and  the  injuj  sustained  £rom 
this  defect  was  not  observed  in  the  pictures :  the  artist  only 
looked  to  the  grand  effect,  to  which  the  age  so  much  aspired. 
Hanetti  united  an  improTod  design  to  ideas  above  the  common 
order,  and  beaaiifal  areUteetore ;  and  hence,  at  timee  be 
apprcmcheB  rather  to  Goereino  than  to  Gaiavaggio.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Siena  is  his  Elijah  under  the  Juniper  Tree,  in 
which  the  historian  of  thai  church  commends  the  force  of  the 
eolooring,  which  is  juicy  and  nataial.  Many  of  his  works 
lemain  in  the  Carthusian  monastory  of  Florence,  and  in  aey^rai 
churches  of  Siena,  the  naost  admired  of  which  is  the  Bepose  of 
the  Hdy  Family,  in  S.  Peter's  of  Gastelveochio.  In  private 
collections,  where  pictures  are  better  preserved  than  in 
ehnrohea^  we  find  very  beautiful  Madmmas  by  this  artist ;  and 
there  is  a  most  exquisite  Lucretia  in  the  pcosesaion  of  the 
Bandinelli  family.  He  sometimes  departed  from  his  usual 
manner,  as  in  tbe  Triumph  of  David,  in  the  ducal  gallery,  in 
which  (he  shadowsare  not  so  dark,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole 


*  The  idea  that  the  briUiant  oolouring  of  the  Venetian  school  was 
owing  to  the  Qse  of  a  peculiar  ▼ehidafor  the  ookmn,  or  a  ceitun  vnrmoh, 
1ms  been  long  entertained  by  artists  and  coanoisseiaa ;  and  the  opinioii 
has  been  ssnciioned  hj  great  names ;  yet  it  is  hi^y  piobaUe  ttiat  the 
great  secret  of  the  Venetian  painters  consisted  not  in  y^icles  nor  in  var. 
nishest  but  in  employing  mineral  oolonrs,  and  in  laying  them  on  the  canvas 
as  little  mixed  as  possible.  No  eolonr  derived  from  the  vegetshle  king, 
dom  will  stand  well  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  our  liest  oolonrs  are  com- 
posed of  metsllic  oxides,  or  earthy  bodies  highly  charged  with  tiiose  oxides, 
when  colours  are  mndi  mixed  on  the  palette  they  become  invariably 
maddy,  and  to  him  who  aims  at  brilliancy  of  colouring  no  maxim  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  to  ketp  kU  paleiie  09  clean  atposnble.  The 
nse  of  transparent  colours  in  the  shadows  is  another  great  cause  of 
brilliancy,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  mixed  colours.  It 
is  produced  by  what  is  called  glazing,  or  laying  transparent  colours  one 
over  another.  In  nothing  is  tl^  effect  of  glazing,  in  giving  transparency, 
more  obvious,  than  the  astonishing  deamess  of  the  skies  and  water  in 
the  works  of  the  best  Dutch  artists.  That  the  magical  effect  of  Kuyp's 
pictures  is  thus  produced,  I  had  an  opportunity  c?  knowing  from  die 
blunder  of  a  picture-cleaner,  who  thought  he  had  made  a  great  discovery 
when  he  found  the  Rhine  of  a  deep  blue  in  a  picture  by  this  master ;  from 
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]g  mon  liydy.  Moitioii  ig  made  in  the  ^^  Lettere  PiUoriolie^''* 
of  Bernardino  Gapitelli,  a  flcholar  of  Manetti,  and  an  etcher ; 
and  in  the  third  Yolame  there  is  casual  mention  of  one  Dome- 
nioo  Manetti,  |»rohaUy  of  the  same  funilj,  but  not  to  be  mia* 
takeo  for  the  great  inJ^ridnal  of  the  same  name.  He  appears 
rather  to  haye  employed  Umaelf  in  ornamenting  private  col- 
leetionsy  and  painted  a  Baptism  of  Constantine  for  the  caaa 
Hagnoni,  that  has  been  much  commended. 

Astolfo  PetraiB,  as  well  as  Yanni,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
yonnger  Salimbeni  and  of  Soiri ;  and  seems,  more  thMi  any 
other,  to  haye  adheied  to  the  manner  of  his  master.  He  fre- 
^vently  aims  ft  pleasing,  and  not  nafrequently  chooses  his 
models  from  the  sdiools  of  Upper  Italy.  A  Marriage-feast 
ef  Oan%  by  his  hand,  in  a  priyate  house,  brings  Paolo  strongly 
to  oir  reooHeetion.  His  Communion  of  S.  Jerome^  in  the 
pessessMm  of  Angnstiae  hian^  partakes,  perhaps,  too  strongly 
of  the  manner  of  the  Caraooi.  This  picture,  which  he  painted 
at  Rome,  was  moch  admixed  at  IKena,  and  was  the  origin  of 
bis  great  employment  in  that  eity,  where  his  pictures  are  al« 
ways  decorated  with  most  pleasing  choirs  of  angels.  His 
cabinet  pictuies  were  also  lirely :  witness  the  Four  Seasons 
at  Yolte,  a  seal  of  the  noble  family  of  Chigi.  He  kept  an 
open  academy  for  painting  in  his  house,  much  frequented  by 
natiyes  of  Siena,  and  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  Bor- 
gofnone,  who  sto]^ped  some  months  with  Astdifo  before  he 
went  to  Bome.  Hence,  many  of  this  artist's  early  battle- 
pieces  and  landscapes  are  to  be  met  with  at  Siena :  the  house 
of  Sig.  Decano  (HeyaneUi,  a  literary  ornament  of  that  city» 
abounded  with  theuL 

I  find  some  other  painters  of  this  school  who  are  known 
beyond  the  state  of  Siena.  Antiyeduto  Grammatica,  an  emi- 
nent Sienese,  was  known  at  Rome,  where  he  was  president  of 
the  academy  of  S.  Luke.  He  was  deprived  of  that  office  for 
attempting  te  substitute  one  of  his  own  copies  for  a  S.  Luke 
by  Baffaello,  which  he  had  s<^d  to  a  gentleman.     He  had  a 

which,  along  with  the  YuniiBh,  he  had  removed  a  thin  ooatiDg  of  yellow, 
with  which  the  blue  waa  glazed  over,  to  produce  the  beautiful  greenish 
hue  of  the  water.     (Note  by  Dr.  Traill.) 
♦  Tom.  i. 
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peculiar  talent  in  the  art  of  oopying,  especially  beads,  and  on 
this  aoconnt  he  was  a  good  portrait  painter.  Althongh  wo 
are  not  certain  that  ho  had  any  master  bat  one  Domenieo 
Penigino,  a  painter  of  little  wooden  soenes,*  he  obtained  ap- 
plause in  large  compositions.  There  is  an  Annunciation  by 
Grammatica  of  a  most  brilliant  colouring,  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Incurables ;  and  several  of  his  other  pictures  in  different 
churches.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1636. 

Two  other  artists,  unknown  in  their  native  place,  are  made 
known  to  me  by  their  signatures.  On  a  Last  Supper,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Angioli,  below  Assisi,  I  discovered  '^  Franciscus 
Antonius  Senensis,"  1614,  or  thereabouts.  The  style  has 
enough  of  Baroocio  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Yanni,  or  of  Salimbeni :  nor  must  he  be  reckoned 
the  meanest  of  that  school,  for  he  was  master  of  expresmon 
in  a  degree  superior  to  mediocrity.  The  figure  of  the  depart- 
ing Judui  is  the  image  of  desperate  resolve,  and  would  be 
n^nch  better  had  he  not  ^ven  it  the  feet  of  a  bat,  a  grotesque 
conceit  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  the  church  of  Foligno^ 
I  read,  beneath  a  Holy  Family,  the  name  of  ^  Mareantonio 
Grecchi,"  and  the  date  1634.  The  style  is  solid,  ezpressivCy 
and  correct ;  more  resembling  Tiarini  di  Bologna  than  any 
master  of  Siena.  Niccolo  Tomioli,  lately  mentioned,  paintea 
in  the  church  of  S.  Paul,  at  Bologna,  in  various  cities  c£ 
Italy :  in  Siena  he  left,  perhaps,  no  picture  in  public  but  tho 
Vocation  of  S.  Matthew,  still  remaining  in  the  custom-house. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  century,  painting  was  practised  at 
Siena  chiefly  by  foreigners.  Annibale  Maszuoli,  a  fresco- 
painter  of  rapid  execution,  but  littie  merit,  was  most  em- 

*  His  name  abne  sniriTes  in  FenigU ;  thongh  it  is  beUered  tiiat  one 
of  his  pictures  remains  in  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  Magno,  at  Ascoli, 
where  the  figure  of  8  Giovanni  is  ascribed  by  Lozseri,  in  his  '*  Ascoli  in 
Prospcttiva,"  to  one  Giandomenico  da  Pengia,  and  a  landscape  to  Gio. 
Francesco  da  Bologna,  that  is  to  saj,  to  Grimaldi.  Hie  figure  is  in  the 
Gnercino  taste,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sif .  Orsini ;  bnt  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  or  the  Sig.  Mariotti  (p.  273)  should  not  hare  re- 
marked that  it  must  be  the  production  of  Giandomenico  Cerrim,  of 
Pterugia,  contemporary  with  Grimaldi  and  Gnerdno,  and  not  of  tbat 
Domenieo,  the  painter  of  wooden  scenes,  who  lived  about  an  age  anterior 
to  them. 
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ployed :  he  afterwards  went  to  Borne,  and  is  the  Uwt  name 
inaerted  in  the  Eologiea  of  Pio. 

Painting  came  again  into  repute  at  Siena  about  1700,  when 
its  credit  was  restored  by  Oar.  Giuseppe  Nasini,  a  scholar  of 
Ciro  Fenri.  Naani  possessed  qualities  for  which  I  havv)  com- 
mended many  of  his  nation;  fenrid  genius,  fertile  imagination, 
and  a  poetic  Toin ;  but  his  poetry  was  of  the  species  that  pre- 
railed  in  Italy  during  his  younger  days,  a  composition  nnre- 
.strained  by  ixed  rules.  To  this  spirit  we  not  unfrequently 
discorer  some  analogy  in  his  paintings,  in  which  we  could 
deore  to  find  more  oraer,  a  more  choice  design,  and  colouriug 
less  Tulgar.  He  always  shews,  howerer,  a  taste  for  allegory, 
great  command  of  pencil,  and  an  imposing  air ;  and  the  ob- 
.serration  of  Redi,  that  *^  he  stuns  the  beholder,"  is  not  with- 
out some  foundation.*  This  remark  was  made  when  Nasini 
had  finished  the  cupohi  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Anthony,  in  the 
diurch  of  the  Apostles  at  Bome,  in  which  chapel  there  is  a 
picture  by  Luti.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  competition 
with  Luti,  and  the  first  artists  then  in  Rome,  in  the  huge 
'Prophets  of  the  Lateran  cathedral.  His  masterpiece  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  S.  Leonard,  in  Madonna  del  Pianto  at  Foligno, 
the  ceiling  of  which  he  painted  with  good  frescos.  Siena 
contains  some  of  his  finest  productions  of  every  kind ;  above 
all,  the  pictures  of  the  Novissimi,  intended  for  the  Pitti 
palace,  but  transferred  from  it  to  the  church  of  the  Conven- 
tuals. It  contains  a  number  of  figures  neither  so  select  nor 
so  well  arranged  as  to  arrest  the  eye ;  but  he  who  would  con- 
temptuously overlook  it,  let  him  say  how  many  painters  then 
in  Italy  could  have  produced  such  a  picture  ? 

Giuseppe  brought  up  two  pupils  in  his  house.  He  had  a 
brother  named  Antonio,  a  pnest,  whose  likeness  is  among  the 
eminent  portrait  painters  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  Cav. 
Apollonio  NasiDi,  the  son  of  CKuseppe,  was  inferior  to  his 
father  in  the  profession,  yet  aaeisted  him  in  his  greatest  works, 
and  held  an  honourable  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 
Giosefib  Pinacci,  of  Siena,  a  disciple  of  Mehus  in  figures,  and 
of  Borgognone  in  battle-pieces,  lived  in  the  time  of  NasinL 
He  was  a  good  painter  of  portraits,  and  made  a  consideiable 

*  Lett.  Pittoriche,  torn.  ii.  p.  69. 
VOL*'  I.  Y 
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fortune,  fint  at  the  court  of  Carpio,  Ticeroy  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  grand  dn&e  Ferdinand  at 
Florence,  where  soTeral  of  his  works  remaim  But  his  chief 
merit  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  pencilling  of  the  old 
Blasters.  Nioolo  Franduni  £stinguished  himself  nther  hj 
xesUmng  the  work  of  other  hands  than  hy  his  own  prodae- 
tions,  and  thus  furnished  Peeci  with  much  conrenient  in* 
IbmuktionforhisCitjChiide;  '^  fay  his  skill,"  sajs  the  GaTa- 
liere,  ^'  in  restoring  injured  spechnens  to  their  original  bean^, 
without  applying  to  them  a  frssh  pencil,  and  in  supplying  the 
faded  colours  with  others  taken  from  paintings  of  less  Tiiiue, 
he  entitled  himself,  in  &ct,  to  the  praise  of  a  new  diseoTdy." 
We  shall  here  oonolnde  the  sefaool  of  Sena,  and  shall  add  in 
Ub  praise,  that  if  it  did  not  produce  painters  of  the  r&ry 
highest  dass,  it  at  least  boasts  many  artists,  eminent  when  we 
eonsid^  their  era,  and  few  inferior,  or  not  above  medioerity.* 
It  indeed  appears,  that  either  a  genius  fwr  painttag  is  natmd 
to  that  people,  or  that  none  of  them  have  embrimd  the  art 
who  were  not  oapaUo  of  proseouting  it  suooessftdly. 

*  A  few  of  the  names  that  obtained  leaat  celebrity  in  Siena  are  pointed 
•at  hj  P.  M.  deDa  VaUe  in  the  third  Tolame  of  the  Lettere  Sened  (p, 
459),  among  which  are  found  Creaemio  Oamberalfi  Naainewo,  Deif(£o 
Bnrbarini,  a  poor  artitt,  Avralio  MartaUi,  caUed  H  Motolo,  6i».  Batista 
Bamacdotti,  a  priest  and  eonnoisseor  in  jtaintuig ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Bernardino  Fongai,  and  of  the  noble  llarcdlo  Loll,  of  Galgaao 
Perpignano,  with  others  of  fike  merit,  either  omitted  or  slightly  mentioned 
bySig.  Peoci.  P.  deUaVsUesBeases  himself  from  the  task  of  treating  of 
them  in  hmnr  ef  happier  wifters ;  bat  as  we  do  aoC  pretend  to  aspin  to 
that  feUdty,  we  shall  leave  others  to  avail  tfassoselTes  of  the  firther's 
liberality. 
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ROMAN   SCHOOL. 


I  HATB  frequently  heard  tlie  lovers  of  art  express  a  donbi' 
wlietlier  the  Roman  school  pessesses  the  same  inherent  right 
to  that  distiootive  appellation  as  the  schools  of  Florence^  Bo- 
logna, and  Y^oe.  Those  of  the  latter  cities  were,  indeed, 
fonnded  bj  their  respeotiye  citisens^  and  sa^»orted  through  a 
long  cenise  of  ages ;  while  the  Roman  school,  it  may  be  said, 
oonld  boast  only  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Saoohi,  and  a  few 
others,  natiyes  of  Rome,  who  taught,  and  left  scholars  there. 
The  other  artists  who  flourished  there  were  either  natives  of 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  state,  or  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
•erne  of  whom  established  themselves  in  Rcnne,  and  others, 
afiter  the  dose  of  their  labours  there,  returned  and  died  in 
their  native  places.  But  this  question  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
rather  a  disfHite  of  words  than  of  things^  and  similar  to  those 
<ibjeotioas  advanced  by  the  Peripatetic  sophists  against  the 
modem  j^ilosophy ;  insisting  that  they  abuse  the  meaning  of 
their  words,  ai^  quoting,  as  an  exan^le,  the  ew  inertim;  as 
if  that,  which  is  in  itself  inert,  could  possess  the  quality  of 
feiee.  The  moderns  laugh  at  this  difficulty,  and  coolly  reply 
thai,  if  the  r'-*  displeased  than,  they  might  substitute  natura^ 
4)r  any  otiiw  equivalent  word ;  and  that  it  was  lost  time  to 
dispute  about  words,  and  neglect  things.  So  it  may  be  said 
in  this  ease;  they  who  disapprove  of  the  designation  of 
aohool,  may  substitute  that  of  academy,  or  any  other  term 
denoting  a  place  where  the  art  of  painting  is  professed  and 
taught  And,  as  the  learned  universities  always  derive  their 
names  from  the  dty  where  they  are  established,  as  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua  or  Pisa,  although  the  professors  may  be  all^ 

y2 
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or  in  great  part,  from  other  states,  so  it  is  with  the  schools  of 
painting,  to  which  the  name  of  the  country  is  always  at- 
tached, in  preferenee  to  that  of  the  master.  In  Yasari  we  do 
not  find  this  classification  of  schools,  and  Monsignor  Agucchi 
was  the  first  to  divide  Italian  art  into  the  schools  of  Lom- 
bardjr,  Venice,  Tnscanj,  and  Borne.*  He  has  employed  the 
term  of  schools  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  has 
thus  characterized  one  of  them  as  the  Roman  school.  He 
has,  perhaps,  erred  in  placing  Michelangelo,  as  well  as  Raf- 
faello,  at  the  head  of  this  school,  as  posterity  hai9  assigned 
him  his  station  as  chief  of  the  school  of  Florence ;  hut  he  has 
judged  right  in  classing  it  under  a  separate  head,  possessing, 
as  it  does,  its  own  peculiar  style ;  and  in  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  all  the  modem  writers  of  art  The  characteristic 
feature  in  the  Roman  school  has  been  said  to  consist  in  a  strict 
imitation  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  not  only  in  sublimitr, 
but  also  in  elegance  and  selection ;  and  to  this  we  shall  add 
other  peculiarities,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
Thus,  from  its  proprietr*  or  from  tacit  convention,  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Roman  school  has  been  generally  adopted ;  and, 
as  it  certainly  serves  to  distinguish  one  of  the  leading  styles 
of  Italian  art,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  it,  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  clearly  understood.  We  cannot,  indeed,  allow 
to  the  Roman  school  so  extensive  a  range  as  we  have  assigned 
to  that  of  Florence,  in  the  first  book ;  nevertheless,  every  on^ 
that  chooses  may  apply  this  appellation  to  it  in  a  very  en- 
larged sense.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  other  artists  having  taught, 
or  having  given  a  tone  to  painting  in  the  capital,  any  valid 
objection  to  this  term ;  since,  in  a  similar  manner,  we  finA 
Titiano,  Paolo  Veronese,  and  Bassano,  in  Venice,  though  all 
of  them  were  strangers ;  but,  as  they  were  subjects  of  her 
government,  they  were  all  termed  Venetians,  as  that  name 
alike  embraces  those  bom  in  the  city  or  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Republic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Pope.  Besides  the  natives  of  Rome,  there  appeared  mas- 
ters from  many  of  her  subject  cities,  who,  teaching  in  Rome, 


*  BeUori,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  p.  191.  ''The  Roman  lefaodl,  of  wliioh 
Raffaello  and  Michelangelo  were  the  great  matters,  derived  its  principka 
from  the  stndj  of  the  sUtues  and  works  of  the  ancients." 
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followed  in  the  steps  of  their  predecesson,  and  maintained 
the  same  principles.  Passing  over  Pier  della  Fiancesca  and 
Pietro  Yannucci,  we  may  refer  to  Raffiiello  himself  as  an 
example.  Raffaello  was  bom  in  Urbino,  the  subject  of  a 
duke,  who  held  his  fief  nnder  the  Roman  see,  and  who,  in 
Rome,  held  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  city ;  and  whose  do- 
minions, in  fiiilnre  of  male  issue,  reverted  to  the  Pope,  as  the 
heritage  of  the  Chureh.  Thus  Raffaello  cannot  be  considered 
other  than  a  Roman  subject  To  him  succeeded  Oinlio  Ro- 
mano and  his  scholars ;  followed  by  Znccari,  and  the  manner- 
ists of  that  time,  until  the  art  found  a  better  style  under  the 
direction  of  Baroccio,  Baglione,  and  others.  After  them  flou- 
rished Saochi  and  Maratta,  whose  successors  have  extended  to 
our  own  times.  Restricted  within  these  bounds,  the  Roman 
may  certainly  be  considered  9S  a  national  school ;  and,  if  not 
rich  in  numbers,  it  is  at  least  so  in  point  of  excellence,  as 
Raffaello  in  himself  outweighs  a  world  of  inferior  artists. 

The  other  painters  who  resided  in  Rome,  and  followed 
the  principles  of  that  school,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to 
add  to,  nor  to  subtract  from  it;  adopting  it  ais  a  maxim 
not  to  interfere  in  the  decision  of  disputes  alike  idle  and 
irrelevant  to  my  subject  Still  less  shall  I  ascribe  to  it 
those  who  adopted  a  totally  different  style,  as  Michelangelo 
da  Caravaggio,  an  artist  whom  Lombaidy  may  lay  claim 
to,  on  account  of  his  birth,  or  Venice,  from  lus  receiving 
}ds  education  in  that  city,  though  he  lived  and  wrote  in 
Rome,  and  influenced  the  taste  of  the  national  school  there 
^y  his  example  and  that  of  his  scholars.  In  the  same  man* 
ner  other  names  will  occasionally  occur  in  the  histoir  of  this 
school :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  mention  these,  and 
it  is  an  incomparable  triumph  to  the  Roman  school,  that  she 
stands,  in  this  manner,  as  the  centre  of  all  the  others ;  and 
that  so  many  artists  could  not  have  obtained  celebrity,  if  they 
had  not  seen  Rome,  or  could  not  have  claimed  that  title  from 
the  world  unless  thejr  had  first  obtained  her  suffrage. 

I  shall  not  identi^  the  limits  of  this  school  with  those  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Chureh,  as  in  that  case  we  should  com- 
prise in  it  the  painters  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna, 
whom  I  have  reserved  for  another  volume.     In  my  limits  I 
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shaU  include  omly  the  capital,  and  the  ptOTinoes  in  its  imme- 
diato  yicinitj,  aa  Lattom,  the  Sabine  tenritoriea,  the  patrimony 
of  tbe  Chfu^  Umbriai  Pioeanni,  and  the  state  of  Urbino, 
the  aitieta  of  whioh  district  were,  for  the  meet  part^  edneated 
in  Rome,  or  under  the  eveB  of  Roman  masteie.    My  histo* 
xioal  notices  of  them  will  be  principally  derived  fpem  Yasari, 
Baglione^  Passsri,  aa4  Leone  Paseoli.    From  theee  writers 
we  hare  the  liree  of  many  artists  who  painted  in  Rome,  and 
the  last-named  author  has  included  in  his  acconat  his  fellow- 
ooantrymen  of  Perogiai     Paaooli  has  not,  indeed,  the  merits 
of  the  three  first  wrkers ;  but  he  does  notdeserre  the  dtscre- 
dit  thrown  on  him  l^  Ratti  and  Bottari,  the  latter  of  whom, 
in  his  notes  to  Yasari,  doea  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  wretched 
writer,  and  unworthy  of  credit     EUs  work,  indeed,  on  the 
artists  of  Perugia^  shews  that  he  indsBcriminately  copied  what 
he  iband  in  others,  whether  good  or  bad;  and  to  the  rulgar 
traditions  of  the  eariy  artists  he  paid  more  than  due  atten- 
tian.     But  his  other  work,  on  the  Ustory  of  the  modem 
painters,  seulpten,  and  architects,  is  a  book  of  anthority.     In 
every  branch  of  history  much  credit  is  attached  to  the  ac* 
coonts  of  eonteaporary  writers,  particularly  if  they  were 
acquaintances  er  fnends  of  the  persons  of  whom  they  wrote  ; 
and  Paseoli  has  this  advantage ;  for^  in  addition  to  informa- 
tion from  their  own  mouths,  he  derived  materials  boat  thdr 
surviviag  finends,  nor  spared  any  pains  to  arrive  at  the  trutk 
(see  ''  Yita  del  Gossa").     The  judgment,  therefore,  whidi  he 
passes  OQ  eaA  artist,  is  not  wholly  to  be  despised,  since  he 
formed  it  on  those  of  the  various  professors  tiien  living  ila 
Rome,  as  Winckelman  has  observed  (tom.  i.  p.  450) ;  ai^  if 
these  persons,  as  it  is  pretended,  have  erred  in  their  judgment 
on  the  Greek  scvdptoM,  they  have  certainly  not  erred  in  their 
estimate  of  modem  painters,  particularly  Luti,  to  whom  I 
imagine  Paae<^  from  esteem  and  intimacy,  deferred  mmm 
than  to  any  ether  artist. 

We  have  from  B^mi  other  lives,  written  with  more  leai»« 
ing  and  criticism,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  lost  He 
had  originally  applied  himself  to  painting,  bat  deserted  that 
art,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  Paseoli  (  Vita  del  Oanini\ 
and  attached  himself  to  poetry  and  the  study  of  antiquities. 
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BiB  skill  in  Mb  arts  waeiMa  ttnlf  in  the  lirwi  lie  lun  left^ 
vUoh  aze  few^  but  intenpened  witli  intereatang  and  minute 
jMfftieulau  of  the  ehairaeten  of  the  p«int«n  luad  their  works. 
In  his  plan,  he  infonns  ue  ha  haa  followed  the  adrioe  of  Nie- 
oolo  PooasiiL  He  also  oompoeed  a  ^DescriptioB  of  the 
jfigures  punted  bj  Raffaello,  in  the  churches  of  the  Vatican  f 
a  tract  which  contains  some  serere  reflections  on  Yasari,*  but 
is  neyeriheless  highly  useful.  We  also  find  a  profusion  of 
entertaining  anecdotes  in  Ti^a,  in  his  **  Description  of  the 
Vatican ;"  and  in  Titi,  in  his  account  of  the  pictures,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  of  Rome.  This  work  has  recently  been 
republished,  with  additions,  and  we  shall  occasionally  quote 
it  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  Guide."  Pesaro.is  indebted  for! 
a  similar  ^^ Guide"  to  Signer  Becci,  and  Ascoli  and  Perugia 
to  Signor  Baldassare  Ordni,  a  celebrated  architect  We  have 
also  the  Letters  PerugxTie  of  Sig.  Dottore  Annibale  Mariotti, 
which  treat  of  the  early  painters  of  Perugia,  with  a  store  of 
information  and  critical  acumen  that  render  them  highly 
valuable.  To  these  may  also  be  added,  the  Biepatta  of  the 
above-named  Sig.  Orsiui,  whom  I  regret  to  see  entering  oi 
Etruscan  ground,  as  he  there  repeats  many  ancient  error? 
which  have  long  been  exploded  by  common  consent :  in  other 
points  it  is  a  treatise  worth  perusaL  If  we  turn  to  ^  Descrip- 
tions," we  have  them  of  several  periods,  as  that  of  the  Basilica 
Loretana,  and  that  of  Assisi,  composed  by  P.  Angeli ;  the 
account  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  written  by  P.  della  Valle ; 
and  the  works  on  the  churches  of  S.  Francesco  di  Perugia, 
and  S.  Pietro  di  Fano,  by  anonymous  writers.  The  Abbate 
Colucci  has  favoured  us  with  recent  notices  on  various  artists 
of  Piceno,  Umbria,  and  Urbino,  in  his  '^  Antichit4  Picene," 
extended,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  to  torn.  xxxi.t    The 

*  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  ii.  p.  323 ;  and  DialogM  sopra  le  tre  Arti  del 
Diflegno.    In  Lucca,  1754. 

t  This  work  oontaina  oontrilmtions  from  TarioiiB  quarters.  I  have  not, 
howerer,  made  an  eqaal  use  of  all ;  aa  I  beliere  some  pictnres  to  be  copies, 
which  are  there  referred  to  as  originals ;  and  as  several  names  mentioned 
may  with  propriety  be  omitted.  In  my  references,  I  shall  often  cite  the 
eoUections ;  sometimes  also  the  anthon  of  some  more  considerable  trea- 
tises, as  P.  CiTalli,  Tersi,  Sig.  Agostino  Kossi,  Sig.  Arciprete  Lazzari, 
respecting  whom  I  must  refer  to  tiie  second  index,  where  will  be  foond 
the  titles  of  their  respectiTe  works. 
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learned  aatlion  whom  I  haTe  named,  and  oUien  to  whom  I 
dM  occasionallj  refer,  have  fiamished  the  ohief  materials  of 
my  present  treatise,  although  I  have  myself  coUeoted  a  eon- 
€iderable  part  from  artists  and  lovers  of  art,  either  in  con* 
versation  or  in  mj  eonespondenoe.  Thus  far  in  the  way  of 
introdnctlon. 
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Early  ArtiiU. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  that  tract  of  country 
which  we  bare  designated  bb  falling  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  school,  amidst  the  claims  of  modem  art,  we  shaJl 
oooarionallj  meet  with  both  Qreek  and  Latin  pictures  of  the 
mde  ages,  from  the  first  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  Greek 
artists  formerly  painted  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  from  the 
latter,  that  our  own  countrymen  were  emulous  to  follow  their 
example.  One  of  these^rtists  is  said  to  haye  had  the  narne^ 
of  Luca,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  at 
8.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  many  others  in  Italy,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  painted  by  S.  Luke  the  Evaogelist  Who  this 
Luca  was,  or  whether  one  painter  or  more  of  that  name  eyer 
existed,  we  shaU  presently  inquire.  The  tradition  was  im- 
pugned by  Manni,*  and  after  him  by  Piacensa  (tom.  iL  p. 
120),  and  is  now  only  preseryed  among  the  yulgar,  a  nume- 
rous class  indeed,  who  shut  their  ears  to  every  rational  criticism 
as  an  innovation  on  their  £uth.  This  vulgar  opinion  is  alike 
oppugned  by  the  silence  of  the  eaiiy  artiste,  and  the  well 
attested  fiact,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Ghureh  the  Virgin 
was  not  represented  with  the  Holy  Infant  in  her  armsjt  but 
had  her  hands  extended  in  the  act  of  prayer.     This  is  ex- 

*  "  Dell'  errare  cfae  penriste,"  Itc. ;  aee  the  leoond  in^ex.  It  wee 
•ppoeed  by  Creapi,  in  hie  '*  DijeertasioDe  Anticritica/'  referred  to  in  the 
same  index.  It  was  also  opposed  hj  P.  dell'  Aqnila,  in  the  **  Disionario 
|K>rtatile  della  Bibbia,  tradotto  dal  franoeae/'  in  a  note  of  some  length,  on 
the  article  S.  Lnca. 

t  See  the  Opvscoli  Calogeriani, tom.  xfiiL,  where  aleamed  diflMrtalion 
10  inaerted,  which  ahewa  that  thia  cnatom  waa  introdnoed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  oentary,  on  occasion  of  the  Council  of  Ephesoa. 
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emplified  in  ihe  funeral  rase  of  glass  in  the  Moseo  TrombeDi 
at  Bologna,  with  the  inscription  maria^  and  m  many  bassi- 
rilieyi  of  Christian  sarcophagi,  where  she  is  represented  in  a 
similar  attitude.  Rome  possesses  seyeral  of  these  specimens^ 
and  others  are  to  be  found  in  Yelletri.*  It  is,  however,  a 
common  opinion,  that  these  pictures  are  by  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Luca.  Lami  refers  to  a  legend  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Imprnneta,  where  they  are  said 
.  to  be  the  works  of  a  Florentine  of  the  name  of  Luca,  who, 
for  his  many  Christian  virtues,  obtained  the  title  of  saint,  t 
They  are  not,  however,  all  in  the  same  style,  and  some  of 
thmn  bear  Qieek  inacriptions,  whence  we  may  conekde  that 
they  are  by  various  hands,  althovgh  they  all  appear  to  hare 
been  paintod  in  or  about  the  twelfth  eentoiy.  This  tradition 
was  not  oonfined  to  Italy,  but  found  its  way  into  many  of  the 
easteni  ehurdies.  The  author  of  the  ^  Anecdotes  des  Beaux 
Arta»"  relates  that  the  memory  of  a  Luca,  a  hermit,  who  had 
painted  many  mde  portraits  of  the  Viigin,  was  held  in  great 
veneration  in  Greece ;  and  that  through  a  popular  superstilion 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  S.  Luke  the  Evangdist. 
Toumcibrt  (^^  Yoyage,"  &c}  mentions  an  image  of  the  Yiigin 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  8.  Luke; 
but  which  was  doubtleai  also  the  work  of  8<mie  Luke,  a  monk 
la  one  of  the  eariv  ages. 

More  considerable  remains,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
artists  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  are  to  be  found  in  Assio,  as 
related  in  my  fibnat  book ;  and  to  those  already  mentieBed  as 
painted  on  the  walls,  may  be  added  others  on  panel,  all  by 
unknown  artists;  partioularly  a  Omeiizion  in  8.  Chiara,  of 
which  there  is  a  tradition,  that  it  was  pamted  before  Giunta 
aj^eared.  Another  picture,  anterior  to  this  period,  and  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1219,  is  to  be  seen  at  Subiaoo ;  it  is  a  conse- 
cration of  a  church,  and  the  painter  informs  us  that  Conciolui 
pinxU.    H  in  addition  to  theses  we  isf  aire  after  the  miniature 

*  EagrtTed  by  command  of  the  letmed  Cardinal  Borgia.  Hie  artiata 
b^gaa  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  eentni^,  to  represent  her  with  the 
Infant  in  her  arms. 

t  *'  Hie  painter  was  a  man  of  holy  liib,  and  a  Florentine,  whoae  name 
waa  Laca,  and  wlio  waa  honoured  by  the  eommon  people  with  the  title  of 
aaint." — Lami,  Delici*  Emditoram,  torn.  zr. 
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painten^  we  maj  find  tpeeimdiuiaf  them  in  abimdanee,  in  the 
librazj  of  the  Yatioaii,  and  other  eoUections  in  Rome.  I 
shall  name  only  S.  AjPjMtitto,  in  the  pnhlie  libiuy  of  Perugia, 
where  the  Redeemer  is  ieen  in  the  midst  of  aaintg,  and  the 
opening  of  Genesis  is  painted  in  miiMatnre :  a  design,  which, 
from  the  angalar  folds  of  the  drapeij,  partakes  of  the  Greek 
style,  bat  sSH  serves  to  proTe  this  art  to  have  been  known  at 
tliat  time  in  Umbna.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  remarked, 
I  maj  also  obserre,  that  in  Per^gi%  n  the  eonraeof  the  same 
century,  the  ardsts  were  snfficientlj  nmneroas  to  foim  an 
academy,  as  we  may  coilect  from  tike  ^^Lettere  Pemgiae,'^ 
and  these,  when  we  eoasider  the  ttme^  most  have  been  in 
great  part  miniature  painters. 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  Oderi|^  of  Gktbbio,  a  town  reij 
near  to  Perugia.  Yasari  idib  as  tltft  he  was  a  man  A 
celebrity,  and  a  friend  of  Giotto^  la  Borne ;  and  Dante,  in 
his  second  "  Cantica,"  calls  him  an  hewKir  to  jA^bbio,  and 
excelling  in  the  art  of  niiniatnBa.  These  are  the  <»ly  anthori- 
ties  that  Baldinucci  coold  have  for  transferring  this  ancient 
artist  to  the  school  of  Cimabne,  and  ingrafting  him  in  his 
usual  manner  on  that  stock.  Upan  these,  he  f  omided  his  con- 
jecture ;  and,  according  to  his  enstom,  gaye  them  more  weight 
than  ^ey  deserved.  His  opinion,  however  aia|)lified,  reduces 
itself  to  the  assumption,  that  Giotto^  Oderigi,  and  Dante, 
were  lovers  of  art,  and  common  friends,  and  became  thex»- 
fore  acquainted  in  the  school  of  Cimabne :  a  very  unoertain 
conclusion.  We  shall  oonnder  this  subject  nM»re  maturely  in 
the  school  of  Bologna,  since  Oderigi  lived  there,  and  in- 
structed Franco,  from  whom  Bologna  dates  the  series  of  her 
painters.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  he  left  some  scholars  in  his 
native  place,  and  not  long  after  him,  in  1321,  we  find  Ceoeo, 
and  Puccio  da  Gubbio,  engaged  as  painters  of  the  cathedral 
of  Orvieto ;  and  about  the  year  1342,  Guide  Palmerucd  of 
the  same  place,  employed  in  the  palace  of  his  native  city. 
There  remains  a  work  of  his  in  fresco  in  the  hall^  much  in- 
jured by  time ;  but  some  figures  of  saints  are  still  preserved, 
which  do  not  yield  to  the  best  style  of  Giotto.  Other  vestiges 
of  ancient  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Confratemita  do' 
Bianchi,  in  whose  archives  it  is  mentioned,  that  ihe  picture  of 
8.  Biagio  was  repaired  by  Donate  in  1374,  whence  it  must 
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oecessarilj  be  of  a  very  early  period.  This  and  other  in- 
teresting information  I  obtained  from  Sig.  Sebastiano  Rang- 
liasci,  a  noble  inhabitant  of  Gubbio,  who  has  formed  a  cata- 
logue of  the  artists  of  his  native  city,  inserted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  last  edition  of  Yasari. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  Giotto,  and  the  first  who 
presents  himself  to  us  is  Pietro  Cavallini,  who  was  instructed 
by  Giotto,  in  Rome,*  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  mosaic,  both 
of  which  he  followed  with  skill  and  intelligence.  The  Ro- 
man Guide  makes  mention  of  him,  and  that  of  Florence  re- 
fers to  a  Nunnata  at  S.  Mark ;  and  there  are  others  mentioned 
by  Yasari  as  being  in  the  chapels  of  that  city,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  Loggia  del  Grano.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
works  is  to  be  seen  in  Assisi.  It  is  a  fresco,  and  occupies  a 
large  fa9ade  in  one  division  of  the  church.  It  represents  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  surrounded  by  bands  of  soldiers, 
foot  and  horse,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators,  all  varying 
in  their  dress  and  in  the  expression  of  their  passions.  In  the 
sky  is  a  band  of  angels,  whose  sympathizing  sorrow  is  vividly 
depicted.  In  extent  and  spirit  of  design,  it  partakes  of  the 
style  of  Memmi,  and  in  one  of  the  sufferers  on  the  cross,  he 
has  shewn  that  he  appreciated  and  successfully  followed  his 
guide.  The  colours  are  well  preserved,  particularly  the  blue, 
which  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church,  presents,  to  use 
the  language  of  our  poets,  a  heaven  of  oriental  sapphire. 

Yasari  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  any 
scholar  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  except  it  be  (Kovanni  da  Pistoja; 
but  Pietro,  who  lived  in  Rome  the  greater  part  of  his  life^ 
which  was  extended  to  a  period  of  eighty-five  years,  must 
have  contributed  his  aid  in  no  small  degree  to  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  in  that  part  of  Italy,  pictures  of  his  school 
are  still  found ;  or  at  least  memorials  of  the  age  in  which  he 

*  So  says  Yasari,  wbo  writes  his  life,  but  Padre  della  Valle  thinlu  it 
highly  probable  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Cosimati,  and  not  of  Giotto ; 
as  CaTallini  was  contemporary  with  Giotto.  I  agree  that  he  was 
only  a  few  years  younger,  and  might  have  received  some  instractions 
in  the  school  of  Coumati :  but  who,  except  Giotto  himself,  could  ham 
taught  him  that  Giottesque  and   improved    style    scarcely  inferior  to 
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flourished.  We  have  an  Andrea  of  Yelletri,  of  whom  a 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  select  collection  of  the  Moseo 
Borgia^  with  the  Virgin  surronnded  hj  saints,  a  common 
snhject  at  that  period  in  the  churches,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
serred.  It  has  the  name  of  the  painter,  with  the  year  1334, 
and  in  execution  approaches  near  to  the  school  of  Siena.  In 
the  year  1321  we  find  Ugolino  Orvietano,  Gio.  Bonini  di 
Assisi,  Lello  Perugino,  and  F.  Giacomo  da  Camerino,  noticed 
by  us  in  another  place,  all  employed  in  painting  in  the 
cathedral  of  Orvieto.  Mariotti,  in  his  letters,  mentions 
other  artists  of  Perugia,  and  the  memory  of  a  yery 
early  painter  of  Fabriano  is  preserved  by  Asoevolini,  the 
historian  of  that  city,  who  informs  us,  that  in  the  country 
church  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  there  was  a  picture  in  fresco, 
by  Bocco,  executed  in  1306.  A  Francesco  Tio  da  Fabriano, 
who,  in  1318,  painted  the  tribune  of  the  Conventuals  at 
Monduno,  is  mentioned  by  Colucci  (tom.  xxv.  p.  183). 
This  work  has  perished ;  but  the  productions  of  a  successov 
of  his  at  Fabriano  are  to  be  seen  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  the  walls  of  which  remain.  Histories  of  the  saint  are 
there  to  be  found,  divided  into  pictures,  in  the  early  style, 
and  inscribed  ^  Allegrettus  Nutii  de  Fabriano  hoc  opus  fecit, 
136  ..."  Tbe  art  in  these  parts  was  not  a  little  advanced  by 
their  proximity  to  Assisi,  where  Giotto's  scholars  were  em- 
ployed after  his  death,  particularly  Pnccio  Capanna  of  Flo- 
rence. This  artist,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  successful  fol- 
lowers of  Giotto,  after  painting  in  Florence,  in  Pistoia, 
Kimino,  and  Bologna,  is  conjectured  by  Yasari  to  have  settled 
in  Assisi,  where  he  left  many  works. 

We  shall  find  the  succeeding  century  more  fruitful  in  art, 
as  the  popes  at  that  time  forsook  Avignon,  and,  re-estah- 
liabing  themselves  in  Rome,  began  to  decorate  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  and  to  employ  painters  of  celebrity  both  there 
and  in  the  churches.  There  does  not  appear  any  person  of 
distinction  amongst  them  as  a  native  of  Rome.  From  the 
Roman  state  we  find  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  Bonfigli,  Vannucci,  and  Melozzo,  who  first  practised 
the  art  of  foreshortening  what  is  seen  from  below ;  and 
amongst  the  strangers  are  Pisanello,  Masaceio,  Beato  Ange- 
lico,  Botticelli  and  his  colleagues.      Amongst  these  too,  it  is 
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0aid,  was  to  be  found  Mantegna^  and  there  still  remahis  the 
chapel  punted  bj  him  for  Innoeent  YIIL,  although  doee 
converted  to  another  pnrpoee.  Each  of  tbefle  artists  I  shall 
notice  in  their  respectiTe  schools,  and  shall  here  only  niention 
such  as  were  found  in  the  country  from  the  Ufente  to  the 
Tronto,  and  from  thence  to  the  Metauro,  whitk  are  the  con- 
fines of  our  present  class:  The  names  of  many  others  may  be 
collected  from  books ;  as  an  Andrea,  and  a  Bartolommeo, 
both  of  Onrieto,  and  a  Marietto  da  Yiterbo^  and  others  who 
worked  at  Orvieto  from  1405  to  1457 ;  and  some  who  painted 
in  Rome  itself,  a  QioTenale  and  a  Salli  di  Celano,  and  others 
now  forgotten.  But  without  pausing  on  these,  we  wiU 
advert  to  the  artists  of  Piceno,  of  the  state  of  Urbino,  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  Umbria :  where  we  dudl  meet  with 
the  traces  of  schools  which  remained  for  years. 

The  school  of  Fabriano,  which  seems  very  ancient  in 
Picenutt,  produced  at  that  time  Gentile,  one  of  the  first  point- 
ers of  his  age,*  of  whom  Benarraoti  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  his  style  was  in  unison  widi  his  name.  The  first  notice 
we  have  <rf  him  is  among  the  painters  of  the  church  of  Orvieto« 
in  1417  ;  and  then,  or  soon  alterwards,  he  received  from  the 
historiastf  of  that  period  the  appellation  of  moffitter  magit^ 
tromm^  and  they  mentioti  tiie  Madonna  whidi  he  there 
pointed,  and  which  still  vennins.  He  afterwards  resided  in 
Yenioe,  where,  after  ornamenting  the  Palazzo  Publico,  he 
was  xewttvded  by  the  republic  with  a  salary,  and  with  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  patrician  dress  of  that  city.  He 
there,  says  Yasari,  became  the  master,  and,  in  a  manner,  the 
father  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  the  father  and  preceptor  of  two  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  Yenetian  sohooL  Then  were  Gentile, 
who  aasomed  that  name  in  memory  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
bom  in  1421 ;  and  Giovanni,  who  surpassed  his  brother  in 
reputation,  and  from  whose  school  arose  Gioigione  and  Titiano. 
He  (Geoiile  da  Fal>riaao)  was  employed  in  the  Lateran,  at 
Bome^  where  he  rivalled  Pisanello^  in  the  time  of  Martin  Y. ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  works  have  perished.  Facno^ 
who  eulogitts  him,  and  who  had  seen  his  most  finished  per 

*  The  R.  FhMooleai  of  MUaa  is  enidied  with  tttritfiis  works  of  Oea^ 
His  name  if  Uien  mst  with  written  ia  hitf.^thk  chmctm^A. 
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fonmuioeB,  extoli  him  aa  »  nan  of  nniTenal  ori,  who  repre* 
eented,  not  only  the  human  form  and  edifices  in  the  mocit 
eorrect  manner,  bat  painted  the  stormy  appearances  of  nature 
in  a  style  that  atmck  terror  into  the  qwctator.  In  painting 
the  hi^ory  of  BL  John,  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  FiTe  Prophets 
over  it>  of  the  celonr  of  marble,  he  is  said  to  haye  used  more 
than  eomihott  caie,  aa  if  he  prognosticated  his  approadiing 
death,  which  soon  afterwaids  occoned,  and  the  work  xemained 
unfinished.  Notwithstanding  tUa,  Rnggier  d%  Bmggia,  as 
Facio  Delates,  when  he  went  to  Borne,  in  the  holy  year,  con* 
sidered  it  a  stnpendoiis  work,  whidi  ^aeed  Gtotile  at  tlie 
head  of  all  the  painteraof  Italy.  According  to  Yasari  and 
Borghini,  he  ezec«tad  a  oomntlosB  number  of  works  in  the 
liarcai  snd  in  the  ilate  of  Urbioo,  and  partienlarly  in  Gnbbio, 
and  in  Cittik  di  Gastdki,  in  the  neig^bouriiood  of  his  native 
place;  and  there  still  remain  ia  tiiose  districts,  and  in 
Perugia,  paintings  in  his  style.  A  remarkable  one  is  men- 
tioned in  a  eonntry  church  odled  la  Bomit%  near  Fabriano.* 
Florence  possesses  two  beantifal  speeimeDs :  the  one  in  & 
Niccolo^  with  the  effigy  and  history  of  the  sainted  Inshi^  the 
other  in  the  sacristy  of  EL  TIiniti^  with  an  Epiphany,  Mving 
the  date  of  1483.  They  hear  a  nseiia>laace  to  the  style  of 
B.  Angelioo,  excepi  that  tiie  propovtMnsof  the  figures  are  not 
so  omnrect^  the  conoeptun  is  less^^st,  and  ^  fnnge  of  gold 
and  brocade  mote  frequent  Yasari  pronounces  Um  a  {nqul 
of  Beato,  and  Baldinaeci  eonirms  this  sfmuen,  althofigh  he 
says  that  Beato  took  religious  orders  in  1407,  aperied  which 
would,  exdnde  GentSe  from  his  tuition.  I  conjecture  both 
the  one  and  the  ether  to  hare  been  sobrfars  oi  miniature 
painters,  from  the  Inenessof  their  execution,  and  from  the  sine 
of  their  works,  generally  on  a  small  scale.  The  name  of  an 
Antonio  da  Fabriano  appears  in  a  Crucifixion,  in  1454, 
painted  on  wood,  whuik  I  saw  in  Matelica^  in  the  poeses- 

«  In  the  urchivef  of  the  eoUe^te  church  of  8.  )iQeoilo»  hi  Mxfaiio, 
is  preaeiTed  a  eatalogve  of  the  pictaroB  of  the  eitf  ^  oommmtoiuted  to  me 
by  Sig.  Caa.  Clmdio  Serafiiii.  This  pictnie,  ivliieh  ta  divided  into  five 
oompertnoBte,  is  there  BMntioned ;  end  it  ii  addedf  thet  '*  ■enjeelchnted 
paintert  visited  the  jphMe  to  view  this  exoeHent  work,  hi  paitieolar,  the 
lllttitrioiiB  Rafiaello.'^ 
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alon  of  the  Signori  Piersanti ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  Gentile  in 
Btyle.* 

On  an  anoient  picture,  which  ib  preserved  in  Peru^a,  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenioo,  is  the  name  of  a  painter  of  Ca- 
merino,  a  place  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  flonrished  in 
1447.  The  inscription  is  ^^  Opus  Johannis  Bochatis  de  Oha- 
mereno.''  In  the  same  district  is  S.  Severino,  where  we  find 
a  Lorenso,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  painted  in 
the  oratory  of  8.  John  the  Baptist  in  Urbino,  the  life  of  that 
saint.  These  two  were  much  behind  their  age.  I  haye  seen 
some  other  works  bj  them,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
were  living  in  1470,  and  painted  in  the  Florentine  style  of 
1400.  O^er  artists  of  the  same  province  are  named  in  the 
'^  Storia  del  Piceno,"  particularly  at  S.  Ginesio,  a  Fabio  di 
Gentile  di  Andrea,  a  Domenico  Balestrieri,  and  a  Ste^Eino 
Folchetti,  whose  works  aie  cited,  with  the  date  of  their 
execution.t  In  this  district  also  resided  several  strangers, 
scarcely  known  to  their  native  places,  as  Francesco  d'  Imda,  a 
scholar  of  Franciai  who,  in  the  convent  of  Oingoli,  painted  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross ;  and  Carlo  CriveUi,  a  Venetian,  who 
passed  from  one  state  to  another,  and  finally  settled  in  Ascoli. 
His  works  are  to  be  met  %rith  there  more  nequently  than  in 
any  other  city  of  Picenom.  I  shall  speak  of  his  merits  in 
the  Yenetian  school,  and  shall  here  only  add,  that  he  had  for 
a  pnpU  Pietro  Alamanni,  the  chief  of  the  painters  ei  Ascoli, 
a  respectable  quattrooentista,  who  painted  an  altar-piece  at  8. 
Mana  della  C^ti^  in  1489.  About  this  time  also  we  find 
amongst  their  names  a  Yittorio  Crivelli,  a  Yenetian,, of  the 
fiamily,  and  perhaps  of  the  school  of  Carlo.  There  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  him  in  the  ^*  Antichiti  Pioene." 

Urbino,  too,  had  her  artists,  as  her  princes  were  not  behind 

*  In  the  archWes,  are  also  mentioned  two  ancient  pictures  of  a  Giu- 
liano  da  Fabriano,  the  one  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  the  ether  in 
the  church  of  the  Capuchins. 

t  Tom.  zziii.  page  83,  &c.  By  the  first,  is  the  ancient  picture  of 
S.  Maria  della  Consolasione  in  that  church,  erected  in  1442.  By  the 
second,  are  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  S.  Rocco,  painted  about  the 
year  1 463.  The  third  artist  painted  a  picture  in  the  dnurch  of  8.  Uberato^ 
in  1494. 
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the  oUwr  mien  of  Italy  in  good  taste.  At  the  restoration  of 
the  art,  we  find  Qiotto  and  several  of  his  scholars  there; 
and  afterwards  Ckntile  da  Fabriano^*  a  Galeanso,  and,  pos- 
■iblj,  a  Gentile  di  Urbino.  At  Pesaro,  in  the  oonrent  of  S. 
Agoetino,  I  have  seen  a  Madonna,  accompanied  with  beantifal 
architecture,  and  an  inscription,  ^  Baiiholomaens  Magistri 
Gentilis  de  Uibino,  1497 ;"  u^d  at  Monte  Gicardo,  I  saw  the 
same  name  on  an  ancient  pietore  of  1508,  but  without  hia 
birthplace.  (Ant.  Pie.  tom.  xvii.  145.)  I  am  in  doubt 
wheUier  this  M.  Gentilis  refers  to  the  father  of  Bartolommeo 
or  his  master,  as  the  scholars  at  that  time  often  took  their 
designation  from  their  masters.  At  all  erents,  this  artist  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Bartolommeo  from  Ferrara,  whose 
eon,  Benedetto,  subscribes  himself  ^^  Benedictus  quondam  Bar- 
tiiolomaei  de  Fer.  Pictor.  1492."  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico  di  Urbino,  on  the  altar-piece  in  the 
dwpel  of  the  Mncctoli,  their  descendants. 

In  the  city  of  Uibino  there  remain  some  works  of  the  father 
of  RajQhello,  who,  in  a  letter  of  the  Duchess  Gioranna  della 
Borete,  the  first  of  the  Lettere  Pittoriohe,  is  designated  as 
molto  virtuoio*  There  is  by  him,  in  the  church  of  8.  Francis^ 
a  good  picture  of  S.  Sebastian,  with  figures  in  an  attitude  of 
ffupplication.  There  is  one  attributed  also  to  him  in  a  small 
eharoh,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  representing  his  marhrr* 
dom,  with  a  figure  foreshortened,  which  R^aello,  when 
young,  imitated  iu  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  at  CittsL  di  Cas- 
tello.  He  subscribed  himself  lo.  Sanctis  UrbL  (Urbinas). 
So  I  read  it  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Conventuals  of  Sinigaglia, 
in  an  Annunciation^  in  which  there  is  a  beautiful  augel,  and 
an  infant  Christ  descending  from  the  Father,  and  which  seems 
to  be  copied  from  those  of  Pietro  Perugino,  with  whom  Raf- 
jbello  worked  some  time,  though  it  has  a  still  more  ancient 
style.  The  other  figures  are  less  beautiful,  but  yet  graceful, 
and  the  extremities  are  carefully  executed.  But  the  moat 
distinguished  painter  in  Urbino  was  F.  Bartolommeo  Corra- 
dini  d'  Urbino,  a  Dominican,  called  Fra.  Camevale.  To  an 
accurate  eye,  his  pictures  are  defective  in  perspective,  and  re- 
tain in  the  drapery  the  dr3me5s  of  his  age,  but  the  portraits 

*  Galeazzo  Sanzio  and  his  sons  will  be  noticed  in  the  second  epoch.    . 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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are  so  strongly  expressed,  that  tbej  seem  to  lire  and  speak  : 
the  architecture  is  beantifol,  the  coloars  bright,  and  the  air  o£ 
the  heads  at  the  same  time  noble  and  nnaffeoted.  It  is  known, 
that  Bramante  and  RaffiMllo  studied  him,  as  there  were  not, 
at  that  time,  any  better  works  in  Urbino.  In  Gubbio,  which 
ibrmed  a  part  of  this  dukedom,  were  to  be  seen  in  that  age 
the  remains  of  the  early  school.  There  eiasts  a  fresco  by 
Ottaviano  Martis  in  Si  Maria  Nuova,  painted  in  1403.  The 
Virgin  is  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels,  certainly  too  much 
reeembling  each  other,  but  in  their  forms  and  attitudes,  urn 
graoefttl  and  pleanng  as  any  contemporary  productions. 

Borgo  S.  Sepdero,  Foligno,  and  Perugia,  present  us  with 
artists  of  greater  celebrity.  Borgo  was  a  part  of  Umbria, 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  and  was,  in  1440,  pledged  to  the 
Florentines*  by  Eugenius  IT.  at  the  time  Pietro  della  Fran* 
eesca,  or  Pietro  Borghese,  one  of  the  most  memorable  painters 
of  this  age,  was  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation.  He  must 
hare  been  bom  about  1398,  since  Vaaari  states  that  **he 
painted  about  the  year  l45S,"t  and  that  he  became  blind  at 
sixty  years  of  age,  axnl  remained  so  until  his  death,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  From  his  fifteenth  year  he  applied  him- 
self to  painting,  at  which  age  he  had  made  himeelf  master  of 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  he  rose  to  great  eminence 
both  in  art  and  sciencct  I  have  not  been  able  to  asoertaiii 
who  was  his  master,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  he  was  the  son  of 

•  See  Vasari,  Bologui  edMon,  p.  260. 

t  The  oamBMatatora  ef  Vaaari  remark,  that  when  he  usei  thia  phrMe» 
ha  refera  to  the  jmr  of  the  death  of  the  artiat,  or  to  the  period  when  be 
relinquiahed  hia  art.  Pietro  must  therefore  have  become  bliDd  aboac  the 
^r  1458,  in  the  aixtieth  year  of  hia  age,  and  mnat  have  died  abont  1484, 
aged  eigh^f -aiz.  Thia  painter  ivas  nkiautelT  owmectad  with  the  haauibf  of 
Vaaaii.  Lasuro,  the  great-graadfatiier  of  Vaaari,  who  died  fai  1452,  w« 
the  friend  and  imitator  of  P&tro,  and  aome  time  before  hia  death  aaaigned 
him  hia  nephew  SignoreOi  aa  a  acholar.  We  mnet,  therefore,  give 
ere<tit  to  Vaaari'a  aooonnt  of  Borgheae ;  for  if  we  diaoredit  him  on  this 
oocaaioo,  «a  aome  ha^  done,  when  are  we  to  beUere  him  ?  It  ia  tme, 
indeed,  tiiat  faeia  guilty  of  a  strange  anaofaroniam  in  mentioning  Guida* 
baldo,  the  old  duke  of  Urbino,  aa  hia  first  patron ;  bat  this  kind  of  error 
la  frequent  in  him,  and  not  to  be  regarded. 

t  '*  Fa  eooellentiasimo  proapettiTo,  e  il  maggior  geometra  de'  anel 
tempi."— Romano  Alberti,  Trattato  della  Nobiltii  deUa  Pittora,  p.  32. 
See  also  Peaooll,  The,  torn.  I.  p.  90. 
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%  poor  widow,  who  liad  barely  tbe  means  of  Mnging  him  up^ 
he  did  not  leaye  his  natiye  plaee ;  and  that  under  the  gnidance 
of  obscure  masters  he  raimd  himself,  bj  his  own  genius^  to 
the  high  degree  of  fame  which  he  enjoyed.  He  first  appeared, 
8a3r8  Yasari,  in  the  court  of  the  elder  Onidubaldo  Feltro» 
duke  of  Urbino,  where  he  left  only  some  pictures  (^  figures 
on  a  small  scale,  which  was  the  case  with  such  as  were  not 
the  pupils  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  celebrated  for  a 
remarkable  drawing  of  a  yase,  so  ingenionsly  desiffued,  ihiut 
the  front,  the  bac^  the  sldes^  the  bottom,  and  the  mouth, 
were  all  shewn :  the  whole  drawn  with  the  greatest  correct* 
ness,  and  the  circles  gracefvlly  foreshortened.  The  art  of 
perspective,  the  principles  of  whidi  he  was^  as  some  affirm, 
the  first  among  the  Italians  to  develope  and  to  enltirate,  was 
much  indebted  to  hhn  ;*  and  painting  owed  much  to  his  ex- 
ample in  imitating  the  eilectB  of  light,  in  marking  correctly 
the  muscles  of  the  naked  figure,  in  preparing  models  of  clay 
for  his  ^nres,  and  in  the  study  of  his  drapery,  the  folds  of 
which  he  fixed  on  the  model  itself  and  drew  very  accurately 
and  minutely.  On  examining  the  style  of  Bramanto  and  his 
Milanese  contemporaries,  I  haine  ohen  thought  thai  they  de*- 
rired  scmie  light  from  Pietro,  for  he  painted  in  UrhiBo,  where 
Bramante  studied,  and  afterwards  executed  many  works  in 
^me,  where  Biamantino  came  and  was  employed  by  Nicho- 
las Y. 

In  the  Fioforia  of  the  Yatieaa  is  stQl  to  he  seen  a  large 
fresco  painting,  in  which  the  aboye-named  pontiff  is  repre- 
eented  witii  cardinals  and  prelatee,  and  these  is  a  d^^ree  ef 
truth  in  the  countenances  highly  interestii^«  Taja  £eB  not 
assert  that  it  is  by  Pietro,  but  says  that  it  is  attributed  to 
him.t    Those  which  are  pointed  out  in  Aiesio  doubtless  be- 

*  Itavpeartthatfaitli]0ftrthewM  preceded  by^  Van  Eydi  of  Flsoden. 
See  supra,  p.  81 ,  &c. ;  imd  also  the  ailogiam  on  him  by  Bartolommeo 
Fsdo,  p.  46,  iriMra  he  praises  his  skiU  in  geometiyr  «'  refers  to  sev«ral 
of  Ms  pictares,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  highly  aoeooplished,  and 
almost  unrhalled  in  perspective. 

t  If  thettt  be  any  tmth  in  Pietro  haUng  been  bHnd  for  twenty-fonr 
years,  Idonotknowhowhecoiddhavepaii^Siztiis  IV.  OntheocKer 
head,  tins  tradition  of  his  UindaesB  comas  from  Vasaii*  whose  fiimHy  was 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Pietro  delhi  Franoesca,  that  there 

Z2 
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long  to  him,  and  the  most  mnarkablo  are  the  hlBtories  of  the 
holy  cross,  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  ConventaaLt, 
which  shew  that  the  art  was  alreadj  advanced  beyond  its  inr- 
haxcj ;  there  is  so  much  new  in  the  Giotto  manner  of  fore- 
shortening, in  the  relief,  and  in  many  difficulties  of  the  art 
orercome  in  his  works.  If  he  had  possessed  the  grace  of 
Majsaccio,  he  might  with  justice  hare  been  placed  at  his  side. 
At  Citt^  S.  Sepolcro  there  still  remain  some  works  attributed 
to  him :  a  S.  LodoTico  Yescovo,  in  the  public  palace,  at  fiL 
Chiara  a  picture  of  the  Assumption,  inth.  the  apostles  in  the 
distance,  and  a  choir  of  angels  at  the  top,  but  in  the  foro- 
ground  are  S.  Francis,  S.  Jerome,  and  other  figures,  which 
injure  the  unity  of  the  composition*  There  are,  howerer, 
0till  traces  in  them  of  the  old  style :  a  poverty  of  design,  a 
hardness  in  the  foldings  of  the  drapery,  feet  which  are  well 
foreshortened,  but  too  far  apart.  As  to  the  rest,  in  design, 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  colouring  of  the  figures,  it  seems  te  be 
a  rude  sketch  of  that  style  which  was  ameliorated  by  P.  Pe- 
rugino,  and  perfected  by  Raffaello. 

In  tiie  latter  part  of  this  century  ere  flourished  sereral 
good  painters  at  Foligno,  but  it  is  uot  known  from  whom  thej 
deriyed  their  instructions.  In  the  35th  yolume  of  the  Anti- 
chitii  Picene  we  read,  that  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Cagli  there  exists  a  most  beautiful  composition,  painted  in 
1461,  at  the  price  of  115  ducats  of  gold,  by  M.  Pietro  di 
Mazaiforte  and  M.  Niccolo  Deliberatore  of  Foligno.  At  8. 
Yenanao  di  Camerino  is  a  large  altar-piece  on  a  ground  of 
gold,  with  Christ  on  the  cross,  surrounded  by  saints,  with 
three  small  evangelical  histories.  The  inscription  is  ^  Opus 
Nicolai  Fulginatis,  1480  ;"*  it  is  in  the  style  of  the  laat  imi- 
tators of  Giotto,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  artist 
studied  at  Florence.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  same  artist  as 
Niccolo  Deliberatore,  or  di  Liberatore ;  and  different  h^mi 

mm  leas  room  for  error  in  the  life  of  that  artist  than  any  odier.  Tliis 
ezoeUent  picture,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  copy  in  the  posaessitn 
of  the  duke  di  Ceri,  I  should  myself  rather  attribute  to  Mdosso. 

*  A  picture  by  Niccolo  Fuli^anto  is  in  the  R.  Pinacoteca  of  Milan, 
representing  a  Madonna  and  child  upon  a  gold  ground,  eiirrounded  by 
''  singing  and  playing  on  different  instruments.    It  bean  the  date 


angels  sin 
of  1454. 
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J<9iccolo  Alnnno,  also  of  Foligno^  whom  YaBiiri  mentioDs  lusi  an 
excellent  painter  in  the  time  of  Pintnricchio.  He  painted  in 
distemper,  bm  was  common  before  Pietro  Perugino,  but  in  tints 
that  have  suryived  uninjured.  In  the  distribution  of  his 
colours  he  was  original ;  his  heads  possess  expression,  though 
common,  and  sometimes  heavy.  There  is  at  8.  Niccold  di 
Foligno  a  picture  bj  him,  composed  in  the  style  of  the  14th 
century,  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  saints,  and  underneath 
small  lustories  of  the  Passion,  where  the  perspicuity  is  more 
to  be  praised  than  the  disposition.  In  the  same  style  some  of 
his  pieces  in  Foligno  are  painted  after  1500.  Yasari  thinks 
they  are  all  surpassed  by  his  Piet4  in  a  chapel  of  the  Duomo, 
ia  which  are  represented  two  angels,  ^^  whose  grief  is  so  viridly  • 
^expressed,  that  any  other  artist,  however  ambitious,  would 
find  it.difficult  to  surpass  it" 

Perugia,  from  whence  the  art  derived  no  common  lustre, 
abounded  in  painters  beyond  any  other  city.  The  celebrated 
Mariotti  formed  a  long  catalogue  of  the  painters  of  the  14  th 
Gontury,  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  are  Firenzo  di 
.Lorenzo,  and  Bartolommeo  Caporali,  of  whom  we  have  pic- 
tures of  the  date  of  1487.  Some  strangers  were  to  be  found 
amongst  them,  as  that  Lello  da  Yelletri,  the  author  of  an 
altar-piece,  and  its  lower  compartments,  noticed  by  Signer 
Orbini.  Benedetto  Bonfigli  was  distinguished  above  all  others, 
and  was  the  most  eminent  artist  of  Perugia  in  his  day.  I  have 
seen  by  him,  besides  the  picture  in  fresco  in  the  Palazao  Pub- 
lico, mentioned  by  Yasari,  a  picture  of  the  Magi,  in  S.  Do- 
menico,  in  a  style  mmilar  to  Gentile,  and  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  gold;  and  another  in  a  more  modem  style,  an  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  church  of  the  Or&nelli.  The  angel  is  most 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  picture  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  works  of  the  best  artists  of  this  period,  if  the  drawing 
were  more  correct.* 

'^  He  is  fsTOurably  mentioned  by  Crispolti,  in  the  '*  Pemgia  Anguita  ;*' 
bv  Ciatti,  in  the  **  Istorie  di  Perugiia  ^  Aleni,  in  the  <'  ^ogi  de'  Peru- 
gmi  iUnstri ;"  and  by  Pttscoli,  m  the  "  Vite  de'  Plttori  Sc.  Arch.  Pcrngim ;" 
with  whom  I  can  in  no  manner  concur  in  opinion,  that  "  Benedetto  waA 
eqnal  to  the  best  artists  of  his  time,  and  probably  the  first  among  the 
early  masters  who  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  an  improfed  style'' 
<p.  21)  ;  an  assertion  singularly  unjust  to  Mssaocio. 
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'  What  I  haye  aJiead^  addnoed  sufficiently  proves  tliat  the 
art  w«8  not  neglaoted  in  the  Papal  States,  even  in  the  ruder 
ages ;  and  that  men  of  genius  from  time  to  time  appeared 
there,  who,  widiout  leaving  their  native  places,  still  gave  an 
impulse  to  art  Florence,  however,  has  ever  been  the  capital 
of  demgn,  the  leading  aeademy,  and  the  Athens  of  Italy.  It 
would  be  idle  to  question  her  claim  to  this  hig^  hcmonr ;  and 
Sixt«B  IV.,  who,  9M  we  have  before  mentioned,  sought  througfi 
all  Italy  for  artists  to  4)maaient  the  Bistine  chapel,  procured 
the  grraiest  number  from  Tuscany ;  nor  were  there  to  be 
found  amongst  them  any  who  were  his  own  subjects,  except 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  he  had  risen  to  celebrity  in  Florence. 
These,  then,  are  the  first  mature  fruits  of  the  Itoinan  school, 
for  until  this  period  they  had  been  crude  and  tasteless.  Pietro 
is  her  Masaccio,  her  Ghirlandaio,  her  all.  We  will  here  take 
a  short  view  of  him  and  his  scholars,  reserving  the  divine 
Raffiiello  to  the  epoch,  which  is  designated  by  his  illustrious 


Pietro  Yannnoci  della  Pieve,*  as  he  calls  himself  in  some 
pictures^  or  of  Perugia  in  others,  had  studied  under  a  master 
of  no  great  celebrity,  if  we  are  to  believe  Yasari ;  and  this  waa 
a  Pietro  da  Perugia,  9M  Bottari  conjectured,  or  Nicoolb  Alnn- 
no,  as  rMx>rted  in  Foligno.  Mariotti  pretends  that  Pietro 
advanced  himself  greatly  in  Perugia  in  the  schools  of  Bonfigli 
and  Pietro  della  Franoesea,  from  ivdiich  he  derived  that  ex- 
cellenoe  in  perspective  from  the  testimony  of  Yasari  so  much 
admired  in  Florence,  and  much  of  his  design  and  colonring.t 
Mariotti  raises  a  doubt  whether,  when  he  went  to  Florence, 
he  became  the  scholar  of  Yerrocchio,  as  writers  report,  oc 
whether  he  did  not  rather  perfect  himself  from  the  great  ex- 
amples of  Masaceio,  and  the  excellent  piunters  who  at  that 

*  He  subscribed  himself  de  Castro  Plebis,  now  Ctttii  iOla  Pk9€. 
There,  aeoording  to  Pasooli,  the  father  was  bom,  who  afterwSrds  removed 
to  Perugia,  where  Pietro  was  bom ;  but  the  greater  probability  is,  that 
Pietro  alse  wis  bom  in  Citt^  delU  Piere.— Mariotti. 

t  This  resemUanoe  might  have  arisen  from  his  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Borghese  (Pietro  della  Franoesea),  whidi  he  saw  in  Peragia,  as  it  most 
assuredly  cannot  be  proved  that  Perugino  was  ever  in  his  schooL  P.  Valle 
and  others  express  great  doubts  of  it,  and  when  I  reflect  that  Vannucci 
was  only  twelve  vears  old  when  Borghese  lost  his  sight,  I  regard  it  as  an. 
absurd  tradition. 
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time  flouriahed  there ;  uA  fiaallj  JelenniiiM  in  hrcmr  •£  tfce 
opimon  held  bj  Pa«e^  Botteri,  and  Ti^a,  asd  adopted  W 
Padre  Beefte,  ia  hk  Qolkrim  PofUtUs^p.  le,  thai  Yemeeh& 
was  never  hk  neater.  It  ia  w^th  while  to  aaad  the  diaqniBi«» 
tk>ns  of  thia  able  writer,  where  we  maj  admire  the  dezteritj 
with  which  he  aeitlea  a  peist  ao  perpleaced  and  m  iatereattng 
to  the  hiatory  of  art  I  will  onl  j  add  that  it  appeara  aot  im« 
probable  that  Pietro»  when  he  anived  at  Florence,  attached 
hiaiaelf  to  thia  oelebiated  artist,  waa  iBstraoted  br  him  in  d»* 
aign,  and  in  the  phatio  art  particnkrij,  and  in  that  fine  at^ 
ef  painting  with  which  Yexroechio,  withoat  mnch  praatiauig 
it  himael^  imbaed  both  Yinai  and  Oiedi.  Tauiilioaa  haine 
generally  aome  foandation  in  tmUi. 

The  manner  of  Pietxo  ia  aomewhai  hard  and  dry,  like  that 
of  other  paintem  of  hie  time ;  and  he  eKfaibits  po^c^^  in  tha 
drapery  of  his  figares ;  hia  garmenta  and  mantlea  being  cur- 
tailed and  confi^d.  Bat  he  atones  lor  theae  €uilta  by  the 
grace  of  hia  head%  particalarly  in  hia  boys  and  ia  hia  women  ; 
which  haye  an  air  of  elegance  and  a  charm  of  eoloar  unknown 
to  hia  contemporariee.  It  ia  delightfal  to  beheld  in  hia  pic* 
tarea,  and  in  hk  froacoa  which  remain  in  Pemgia  aad  Rome, 
the  bright  aave  groond  which  afforda  each  rdief  to  hia 
Afarea ;  the  green,  poi]^  and  violet  tints  ao  ehaately  harma* 
Biaed^  the  beantifiil  and  weU-drawa  landscape  and  edificea,  a 
thing,  as  Yaaari  says,  antfl  that  iiaie  nev^  aeen  in  Florences 
In  hia  altar-piecea  he  ia  not  anfficiently  varied.  There  ia 
eiecii^ed  for  the  chan^  of  S.  £Kmone,  at  Pemgi%  a  Holy 
Family,  one  of  the  first  Bpe<nmena  of  a  wdl-derigned  aa* 
well-compoaed  altar-^ece.  In  other  reelects  Pietro  did  not 
BBtafce  great  advaacea  in  invention ;  his  Cnusifiziona  and  hia 
Deaoenta  from  the  Cross  are  nnmerons,  and  of  an  uniform 
chamcter.  He  has  repveaeated,  with  little  variation,  the  Aar 
censions  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Yirgin,  in  Bologna,  in  Flo- 
rence, Pemgia,  and  Cittik  di  S.  Sepolcro.  Beproached  with 
this  cireomstance  in  his  lifetime,  he  defended  himadyT  by  of^ 
ing  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain,  aa  the  designs  weae 
all  bis  own.  There  is  also  another  defence,  which  is,  that 
compositions,  really  beautiful,  are  still  seen  with  delight  wh^ 
repeated  in  different  places ;  whoever  sees  in  the  Sistine  hia 
S.  Peter  invested  with  the  keys,  will  not  be  disf^eased  at 
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finding  at  Perugia  tbe  same  landscape,  in  a  picture  of  tlie 
Marriage  of  tbe  Virgin.  On  the  contrary,  this  picture  is  one 
of  the  finest  objects  that  noble  citj  affords;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  an  epitome  of  the  various  styles  of 
Pietro.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  his  frescos  exhibit  a  more 
fertile  invention,  and  greater  delicacy  and  harmony  of  colour. 
Of  these,  his  masterpiece  is  in  his  native  city,  in  the  Sala  del 
Cambio.  It  is  an  evangelical  subject,  with  saints  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  his  own  portrait,  to  which  hi? 
grateful  fellow-citisens  attached  an  elegant  eulogy.  He  is 
most  eminent,  and  adopts  a  sort  of  I^ffaellesque  style,  in 
some  of  his  latter  pictures.  I  have  observed  it  in  a  Holy 
Family,  in  the  Carmine  in  Perugia.  The  same  may  be  saia 
too  of  certain  small  pictures,  almost  of  a  miniature  class ;  as 
in  the  grade  of  S.  Peter,  in  Perugia,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  finished  and  beautiful ;  and  in  many  other  pieces  in 
which  he  has  spared  no  pains,*  but  which  are  few  in  compari-- 
son  to  the  multitude  by  his  scholars  attributed  to  him. 

In  treating  of  the  school  of  Pietro  Pemgino,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  what  Taja,t  and  after  him  the  author  of  the 
^'  Lettere  Perugine,"  notices  respecting  his  scholars,  ^  that 
they  were  most  scrupulous  in  adhering  to  the  manner  of  their 
master,  and  as  they  were  numerous,  they  have  filled  the 
.world  with  pictures,  which  both  by  painters  and  connoisseurs 
are  commonly  consideied  as  his."  When  his  works  in  Perugia 
are  inspected,  he  generally  rises  in  the  esteem  of  travellers, 
of  whom  many  have  only  seen  paintings  incorrectly  ascribed 
to  him.  In  Florence  there  are  some  pictures  in  the  Gnmd 
Duke's  collection  :  and  in  the  church  of  8.  Chiara,  his  beau- 
tiful Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  other  works ;  but  in  private 
collections,  many  Holy  Families  are  assigned  to  him,  which 
are  most  probably  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja,  or  some  of  his  Tus- 

*  Vasari,  at  the  dose  of  his  life,  obeerreg,  '*  none  of  his  scholars  ever 
equalled  PSetro  in  applieatkm  or  in  amenity  of  eolonr."  F^re  della  VaOe 
aMerts,  on  tbe  contrary,  "  that  he  was  indebted  for  a  great  portion  of  his 
celebrity  to  the  talents  displayed  by  his  scholars ;"  and  says  that  he  de- 
tected the  tonch  of  RaffaeUo  in  his  picture  in  the  Grand  Duke's  collection ; 
but  we  must  have  a  stronger  testimony  before  we  submit  ourselves  to  this 
decision. 

t  Descrisione  del  Palazzo  Yaticano,  p.  36. 
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can  flcholars.  The  Papal  states  also  posseased  man  j  of  his 
scholars,  who  were  of  higher  repntatioii,  nor  so  wholly  at- 
tached to  his  manner  as  the  stnuigers.  Bernardino  Pintu- 
ricchio,  his  scholar  and  assistant  in  Pemgia  and  in  Rome,  was 
a  painter  little  valued  hy  Yasari,  who  has  not  allowed  him 
his  full  share  of  merit.  He  has  not  the  style  of  design  of 
his  master,  and  retains,  more  than  consistent  with  his  age,  the 
ornaments  of  gold  in  his  drapery ;  hnt  he  is  magnificent  in 
his  edifices,  spirited  in  his  countenances,  and  extremely  natu- 
ral in  every  thing  he  introduces  into  his  composition.  As  he 
was  on  a  familiar  footing  with  Raffiiello,  with  whom  he  painted 
St  Siena,  he  has  emulated  his  grace  in  some  of  his  figures,  as 
in  his  picture  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  the  church  of  the  Francescani 
di  Spello,  in  which  there  is  a  small  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
thought  by  some  to  be  by  Raffaello  himself.  He  was  very 
successful  in  arabesques  and  perspective;  in  which  he  was 
the  first  to  represent  cities  in  the  ornaments  of  his  fresco 
paintings,  as  in  an  apartment  of  the  Vatican,  where  in  his 
landscapes  he  introduced  views  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
In  many  of  his  paintings  he  retsdned  the  ancient  custom  of 
making  part  of  his  decorations  of  stucco,  as  the  arches,  a  cus- 
tom observed  in  the  Milanese  school  to  the  time  of  Gaudenzio. 
Borne  possesses  some  of  his  works,  particularly  in  the  Vatican, 
and  in  Araoeli.  There  is  a  good  picture  by  him  in  the  duomo 
of  Spello.*  His  best  are  at  Siena,  in  the  magnificent  sacristy. 
They  consist  of  ten  historical  subjects,  containing  the  most 
memorable  passages  in  the  life  of  Pius  II.,  and  on  the  outside 
is  an  eleventh,  which  represents  the  Coronation  of  Pius  III., 
by  whom  this  work  was  ordered. 

Vasari  has  added  to  the  life  of  Pinturicchio  that  of  Giro- 
lamo  Gen^  of  Urbino,  at  first  a  scholar  of  l^gnorelli,  after- 
wards of  Perugino,  and  who  remained  some  time  pursuing 

*  Connstiiig  of  three  mbjecU  from  the  life  of  Cbrist,  in  the  chapd  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments.  The  Annimciatiop,  the  Birth  of  Chiiat,  and  the 
Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  (a)  the  best  of  the  three.  In  one  of  these  be 
introduced  bis  own  portrait.  Vasari  does  not  mention  this  fine  production. 

{a)  This  picture  is  now  in  the  R.  Pinaooteca.  If  Luea  Signorelli  was 
among  the  first  to  enlarge  the  pretailing  style,  Genga,  it  must  be  allowed, 
surpassed  him.  His  figures  display  great  power ;  so  great,  that  he  might 
have  serred  as  a  model  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Midielangelo* 
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hu  fltudies  in  Flonaee.  He  was  long  in  iiie  serrice  of  tha 
dnke  of  Urbino,  and  attaohed  lumself  more  to  architeetore 
than  to  painting;  though  he  was  sufficiently  distingoished  to 
deaenre  a  place  in  the  histoiy  of  art  We  cannot  fonn  a  cor* 
zect  judgment  of  him,  as  graat  part  of  his  works  hare  pe- 
rished; and  as  he  assisted  Signorelli  in  Orrieto  and  other 
places ;  and  was  aonsted  by  Tiinoteo  d^a  Yite  in  Urbino, 
and  in  the  iniperial  palace  of  Pesaro  by  Raffaelle  del  Collet 
and  others.  In  the  Petmeei  palaee  at  Siena,  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  noble  fuuily  of  Savini,  some  historical  pieces  are 
ascribed  to  bun  near  those  <^  Signorelli.  They  are  described 
in  the  Lettere  Senesi,  in  the  notes  published  at  Siena  to  the 
fourth  Tolume  of  Yasari,  and  praised  as  superior  to  those  of 
Signorelli,  and  approaching  the  early  style  of  Raffaello. 
Nor  do  I  see  how,  in  the  alwTe-mentioned  letters,  they  could 
be  supposed  to  be  by  Razri,  or  Peruad,  or  Paochiarotto,  ^  in 
ikdr  hard  dry  manner"  when  history  assures  us  that  Oiro- 
kmo  was  with  Pandolfo  a  considerable  time,  which  cannot  be 
asserted  of  the  other  three ;  and  as  it  appears  that  Petrucciy 
to  finish  the  work  of  SignoreUi,  selected  Ctonga  from  among 
his  sohdara.  If  we  deprive  him  of  this  work,  which  is  the 
only  one  wluch  can  be  called  his  own,  what  can  he  hare  eze- 
cnted  in  all  this  time  ?  In  tibis  house  there  is  no  other  pic- 
tare  that  can  be  assigned  to  him,  although  Yasari  asserts  that 
he  painted  othw  rooms.  A  most  beautiful  picture  by  Genga» 
and  of  the  greatest  rarity,  is  to  be  seen  in  S.  Caterina  da 
Siena  in  Borne;  the  subject  is  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Saviour. 

Of  the  other  scholars  of  Perugino  we  hare  no  distinct  ae- 
count ;  but  we  find  some  notice  of  them  in  the  life  of  their 
master*  GKoranni  Spagnuolo,  named  Lo  Spagna^  was  one  oi 
the  many  oliramontani  whom  Perugino  instructed.  The 
greater  part  of  these  introduced  his  manner  into  their  own 
countries;  but  GioFanni  established  himself  at  Spoleto,  at 
which  place,  and  in  Assisi,  he  left  his  best  works.  In  the 
opinion  of  Yasari  the  colouring  of  Perugino  survived  in  him 
more  than  in  his  fellow-scholars.  In  a  chapel  of  the  Angioli, 
below  Assisi,  there  remains  the  picture  described  by  Yasari, 
in  which  are  the  portraits  of  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Francis, 
and,  perhaps,  no  other  pupil  of  this  school  has  painted  por- 
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tndts  with  mei»  iniA»  if  we  exeept  BaffiMllo  kimself,  with 
whom  DO  other  painter  ia  to  be  eompeied. 

A  more  mesuwahle  person  is  Andrea  Lnigi  di  Assisi,  a 
competitor  of  Ba&ello,  although  of  more  matnre  years,  who, 
from  his  happy  genius,  was  named  L'Ingegno.  He  assieted 
Pemgino  in  the  Sala  del  Cainbio,  and  in  other  works  of  more 
oonseqnenoe ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  of  that  school 
who  began  to  enlarge  the  style  and  soften  the  coloaring. 
This  is  obserrable  in  seyeral  of  his  works,  and  singularly  so 
in  the  Sybils  and  Prophets  in  fresco,  in  the  church  of  Assisi ; 
if  they  are  by  his  hand,  sa  is  generally  belicTcd.  It  is  im- 
possible to  behold  his  piotnies  without  a  feeling  of  compas* 
sion,  when  we  recollect  that  he  was  Tisited  with  blindness  at 
the  most  yaluable  period  of  his  life*  Domenico  di  Paris  Al* 
&ni  also  enlarged  the  manner  of  his  master,  and  eren  more 
than  him,  Orasio,  his  son,  aad  not  his  brother,  as  has  been 
imagined.  This  artist  hem  a  great  resemblance  to  RafiaeUo* 
There  are  some  of  his  pictues  in  Perugia,  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  a  more  delicate  colouring,  and  something  of  the  Buavity 
of  Baroccio,  might  be  assigned  to  the  school  of  Baffaello ; 
and  there  are  pictures  on  which  a  question  arises,  whether 
they  belong  to  that  school  or  to  Orasio,  particularly  some 
Madonnas,  which  are  preserved  in  various  colleotions.  I  have 
seen  one  in  the  possession  of  the  accomplished  Big.  Auditor 
Frigeri,  in  Perugia,  and  there  is  another  in  the  ducal  gaUeiy 
in  Florence.  The  reputation  of  the  younger  Alfrni  has  in- 
jured that  of  the  other ;  and  even  in  Perugia  some  fine  pieces 
were,  long  considered  to  be  by  Oraado,  which  have  been  re- 
stored to  Domenico.  An  account  of  these,  and  oih^  workM 
of  eminent  artists  may  be  found  in  modem  writers,  particu- 
larly in  Mariotti,  who  mentions  the  altar-piece  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, between  S.  Apollonia  and  8.  Jerome,  at  the  church  of 
the  Conventuals,  a  work  by  the  two  Alfanis,  father  and  son. 
In  commendation  of  the  son,  he  adds,  that  he  was  the  chief 
of  the  academy  for  design,  whidli  was  founded  in  1573,  and,^ 
after  many  honourable  struggles,  revired  in  our  own  time. 

There  are  other  artists  of  less  celebrity  in  Perugia,  though 
not  omitted  by  Yasari.  Eusebio  da  S.  Giorgio  painted  in  tihe 
church  of  8.  Francesco  di  Matelica,  a  picture  with  serend 
saints,  and  on  the  grade,  part  of  the  history  of  8.  Anthony, 
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witfc  Us  name,  and  the  year  1512.  We  may  recognise  in  it 
tbe  drawing  of  Perogino,  but  the  colouring  is  feeble.  His 
picture  of  the  Magi  at  S.  Agostino  is  better  coloured,  and  in 
this  he  followed  Paris.  The  works  of  Giannioola  da  Perugia, 
a  good  colonrist,  and  therefore  willingly  recei7ed  by  Pietro 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours,  however  inferior  to  that  artist  in 
design  and  perspective,  are  recognised  in  the  Cappella  del  Cam- 
bio,  near  the  celebrated  sala  of  Perugino,  which  was  painted 
by  him  with  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  church  of 
8.  Thomas,  is  his  picture  of  that  Apostle  about  to  touch  the 
wounds  of  our  Saviour,  and  excepting  a  degree  of  sameness 
in  the  heads,  it  possesses  much  of  the  character  of  Perogino. 
Oiambatista  Caporali,  erroneously  called  Benedetto  by  Va- 
sari,  Baldinucci,  and  others,  holds  likewise  a  rank  in  this 
school,  and  is  more  celebrated  among  the  architects.  Giulio, 
his  natural  son,  afterwards  legitimatized,  cultivated  the  same 
profession. 

The  succeeding  names  belonging  to  this  school  are  not  men. 
tioned  by  Vaeari ;  which  does  not  prove  the  impropriety  of 
their  admission,  as  there  are  many  deserving  of  notice.  Ma- 
riotti,  our  guide  in  the  chronology  of  this  age,  and  a  correct 
judge  of  the  conformity  of  style,  notices  Mariano  di  Ser  Eus- 
tori ),  whom  Yasari  calls  Mariano  da  Perugia  (torn.  iv.  p. 
1j62),  referriug  to  a  picture  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  in 
Ancona,  which  is  '^  not  of  much  interest/'  In  opposition  to 
this  opinion  of  Yasari,  however,  Mariotti  adduces  another 
picture,  of  a  respectable  class,  by  Mariano,  to  be  found  in  S. 
Domenico  di  Perugia ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  this 
painting  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  art  He 
also  mentions  Berto  di  Giovanni,  whom  Raffaello  engaged  as 
his  assistant  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  monks  of  Montelud 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  in  our  notice  of  Penni),  and  who 
was  appointed  in  this  contract,  by  Raffaello  himself,  to  paint 
the  grado.  This  grade  is  in  the  sacristy,  and  is  so  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  Raffaello,  in  the  history  of  the  Yirgin  which  it 
represents,  that  we  may  conclude,  either  that  RaJTaello  made 
the  design,  or  that  it  was  painted  by  one  of  his  school.  If  It 
was  by  Berto,  it  proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
exchanged  the  school  of  Perugino  for  that  of  Raffaello  ;  and 
if  he  did  not  paint  it,  he  must  always  be  held  in  considera* 
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tioa  for  the  regard  he  receired  from  the  fenaster  of  the  art 
Of  this  artist  more  ioformation  may  be  obtained  from  Bian- 
ooni,  in  the  ^^  Antologia  Romana,"  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  Mariotti 
enumerates  also  Sinibaldo  da  Pemgia,  who  mnst  be  esteemed 
an  excellent  painter,  from  his  works  in  his  native  place,  and 
more  so  from  those  in  the  cathedral  at  Gubbio,  where  he 
painted  a  fine  picture  in  1505,  and  a  gonfalon  still  more  bean- 
tifol,  which  would  rank  him  among  the  first  artists  of  the 
ancient  school.  To  the  above  painters  Pascoli  adds  a  female 
artist,  of  the  name  of  Teodora  Danti,  who  painted  cabinet  pic- 
tures in  the  style  of  Pemgino  and  his  soholaiB. 

From  tradition,  as  well  as  conjecture,  we  maj  notice  in 
Cittil  di  Castello  a  Fxanoeeoo  of  that  citj,  a  scholar  of  Pern* 
gino,  who,  in  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the  Conrentuala, 
left  an  Annnnoiation  with  a  fine  landscape.  He  is  named  ia 
the  Guida  di  Boma,  in  the  account  of  the  chapel  of  S^  Ber-* 
nardino  in  Ara  Cceli,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked 
with  Pinturicchio  and  Signorelli.  There  is  a  conjecture, 
though  no  decided  proof^  that  a  Giacomo  di  Guglielmo  was  a 
pupu  of  Pietro,  who,  at  Cartel  della  Pieve,  his  native  plaoe^ 
painted  a  gonfalon,  estimated  by  good  judges  in  Perugia  at 
fiixt j-five  florins ;  and  also  a  Tiberio  di  Assisi,  who,  in  many 
of  the  coloured  lunettes  in  the  convent  degli  Angeli,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  Life  of  S.  Francis,  shews  clearly  that 
Pemgino  was  his  prototype,  though  he  had  not  talent  enough 
to  imitatj  him.  Besides  Tiberio,  some  have  assigned  to  the 
instructions  of  Pemgino,  the  most  eminent  painter  of  Assisi, 
Adone  (or  Done)  Doni,  not  unknown  to  Vaaari,  who  often 
mentions  him,  and  particularly  in  his  life  of  Ghenxdi  (vol.  v. 
p.  142).  He  is  there  called  of  Asooli,  an  opinion  which 
Bottari  maintains  against  Orlandi,  who,  on  the  best  grounds, 
changed  it  to  Assisi.  In  Ascoli  he  is  not  at  all  known,  but 
he  is  well  known  in  Pemgia,  by  a  laige  picture  of  the  Lasr 
Judgment  in  the  church  of  8.  Francis,  and  still  better  in 
Assisi,  where  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  church  of  th^ 
Angeli,  the  life  of  the  founder,  and  of  S.  Stephen,  and  many 
other  pieces,  which,  for  a  long  period,  served  as  a  school  for 
youth.  He  had  very  little  of  the  ancient  manner ;  the  troth 
of  his  portraits  is  occasionally  wonderful ;  his  colouring  is  that 
of  the  latest  of  the  scholars  of  Perngino ;  and  he  appears  t» 
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be  on  artist  of  more  oorrectnefls  than  spirit.  I  find  also  a 
Lattanzio  deUa  Marca,  of  the  school  of  Pemgino,  commemo- 
rated by  Yasari  in  the  above-mentioned  Life.  He  is  tbonght 
to  be  the  same  as  Lattanzio  da  Rimino,  of  whom  Ridolil 
makes  mention,  amon^  the  scholars  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  as 
painting  a  picture  in  Venice  in  rivalship  with  Conegliano.* 
We  are  enabled  more  correctly  to  ascertiun  this  from  a  docn- 
■lent  in  the  possession  of  Mariotti,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak,  from  which  we  not  only  learn  to  a  certainty  his  native 
place,  bat  further,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Yincenzo  Pagani,  a 
celebrated  painter,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  and  that  both 
were  living  in  the  year  1558.  It  appears,  therefore,  very 
probable  tbit  Lattanzio  was  inttracted  by  his  father,  and  that 
we  may  donbt  of  his  b^ng  nnder  Bellini,  who  died  abont 
1519,  or  nnder  Pemgino,  among  whose  dieeiples  he  is  not 
ennmerated  by  the  very  accurate  Mariotti.  On  the  death  of 
Yannncci  he  succeeded  to  his  £Maie^  and  obtained  some  of  the 
most  important  orders  in  Peragia,  as,  for  instance,  the  great 
work  of  painting  the  chambers  in  tiie  castle.  He  accom- 
j^hed  this  task  by  the  assistance  of  Raffaellino  del  Colle, 
Gherardi,  Doni^  and  Paperello.  He  there  commenced  the 
picture  of  S.  Mari»  del  Popdo^  and  executed  the  lower  part^ 
vdiere  thcve  are  a  great  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer ;  a  fine  expression  is  observable  in  the  countenances, 
fbe  figures  are  well  disposed,  the  landscape  beautiful,  there  is 
a  strength  and  clearness  in  the  colouring,  and  a  tajste  wbich, 
on  the  whole,  is  diiFerent  from  that  of  Pemgino.  The  upper 
part  of  the  picture,  which  is  by  Gherardi,  has  not  an  equal 
degree  of  force.  Lattanzio  finished  his  career  by  being  lAieriff 
of  hk  native  city ;  and  of  this  office,  a  more  honourable  dis- 
tinction than-  at  the  present  day,  it  appears  he  took  possession 
in  the  year  1553,  and  at  that  time  renounced  the  art.  It  is 
certain,  that,  in  the  before-mentioned  paper,  the  Capitano 
Lattanzio  di  Yincenzo  Pagani  da  Monte  Rubbiano  acknow- 
ledges  to  have  received  six  scudi  of  gM  from  Sforza  degli 
Oddi,  2LS  earnest-money  for  a  picture  representing  the  Trinity, 

*  He  probably  came  to  VeniGe  firool  Rimino,  or  resided  there  for 
some  time.  We  find  other  early  painters  assigned,  first  to  one  conntry 
and  then  to  aaether,  as  Jaeopo  Davanso,  Pietro  Vannnoci,  Lorenzo 
Leito,  &c 
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^nOk  £rar  Munts ;  and  engages  that  in  the  enniing  Angnat  it 
ahonld  be  executed  by  his  father,  Yincenxo,  and  Tommaso  da 
Ck>rtona.  This  mtist  be  the  picture  still  existing  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Oddi  in  S.  Francesco,  since  the  figures  particularized 
in  the  agreement  are  found  theze ;  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tenity  of  noticing  it  again. 

In  the  ^'  Antidiitil  Pioene,"  torn.  xxi.  p.  148,  Ercole  Ra- 
Bwzzani  di  Boocacoatrada  is  recorded  as  a  scholar  of  Pietro 
Peiugino,  and  for  some  time  of  Eaffaello.  A  picture  of  the 
Cironmdunon,  by  him,  is  there  mentioned  to  be  at  Castel  Planio^ 
with  his  name  and  the  date  of  1588  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
artist)  it  is  aijded,  that  he  possessed  a  beautiful  style  of  colour^ 
a  chaimiBg  inrention,  and  a  manner  approaching  to  Barocci. 
I  hare  nerer  seen  the  picture,  nor  the  others  which  he  left  in 
his  natiTe  city,  mentioned  in  the  ^  Memorie  "  of  Abbondan- 
tiere ;  bat  only  one  by  a  Ramairani  di  Roceaoontrada,  painted 
in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Francesco,  in  Matelica,  in  1578.  Al* 
though  I  cannot  affirm  to  a  certainty  that  this  painter  called 
Umself  Ercole,  I  still  suspect  him  to  be  the  same.  It  repre- 
sents the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
snbject  is^taken  from  Yasari,  where  Adam,  and  others  of  the 
Old  Testament)  are  seen  bound  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  eril,  as  the  heirs  of  sin,  while  the  Virgin  triumphs 
OTer  them  in  her  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  first 
parents.  Ramaasani  has  adopted  this  design,  which  he  had 
probaUy  seen,  bat  he  has  executed  his  picture  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  with  better  colouring,  and  more  expression  in  the 
countenances.  To  eonelade^  we  do  not  see  a  traoe  of  the 
manner  of  Perugino,  and  the  period  at  which  he  Uved  seems 
too  late  for  him  to  haTereceired  instructions  from  that  artist ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  taught  by  some  of  his  latter 
scholars,  in  whom  that  more  £ucinating  tiian  eorrect  style  of 
colouring  had  its  origin,  before  it  was  adopted  by  Barocci. 

I  may  further  obserre,  that  as  Perugino  was  the  most  cele- 
bmted  name  at  the  begianiog  of  the  sixteenth  century,  many 
•ther  artists  of  the  Roouui  states,  who  studied  tiie  art  about 
kis  time,  are  giren  to  his  school  without  sufficient  authority ; 
and  particularly  those  who  retained  a  share  of  the  old  style. 
QuKk  was  a  Palmerini  of  Urbino,  a  contemporary  of  Raffiielio, 
and  probably  his  feUow^scholar,  of  whom  tiiere  remains  at 
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S.  Antonio  a  picture  of  various  saints,  truly  beautiful,  and  ap- 
proaching to  a  more  modem  style.  In  tibe  same  style  I  found, 
in  the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome,  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at 
the  Well,  painted  by  a  Pietro  da  Giulianello,  a  little  district 
not  far  from  Rome ;  an  artist  deserving  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank  of  qtiattrocentistiy  although  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer.  There  are  some  pictures  by  Pietro  Paolo  Agabiti, 
who,  in  tom.  xx.  of  the  '*  Ant  Pic,"  is  said  to  be  of  Masaooio, 
where  he  painted  in  1531,  and  afterwards.  But  I  have  aeen 
a  work  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  in  Sassoferrato, 
a  series  of  small  histories,  with  an  inscription,  in  which  lie 
names  Sassoferrato  as  his  native  place,  with  the  date  of  1514, 
that  will  carry  him  from  the  modems  to  the  better  class  of 
the  old  school.  Lorenzo  Pittori  da  Maoerata  painted  in  the 
church  of  the  Virgin,  highly  esteemed  for  its  arohitectiue,  a 
picture  of  Christ  in  1533,  in  a  manner  which  has  been  called 
antico  modemo.  Two  artists,  Bartolommeo  and  Pompeo,  his 
son,  flourished  in  Fano,  and  painted  in  1534  in  conjunction, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Michele,  the  Resurrection  of  Laaaras.  It 
is  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  they  regarded  the  refoffm 
which  the  art  had  undergone.  These  artists  strictly  followed 
the  dry  style  of  the  quattroeentiitij  with  a  thorough  contempt 
of  the  modem.  Nor  was  the  son  at  all  modemixed  on  leaving 
his  father  8  studio.  I  found  at  S.  Andrea  di  Pesaro  a  piotore 
of  various  saints,  which  might  have  done  him  honour  in  the 
preceding  age.  Civalli  mentions  other  works  by  him  in  a 
better  style ;  and  he  certainly  in  his  lifetime  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Taddeo  Znccaro. 
There  are  a  number  of  painters  of  this  class,  of  whom  a  long 
list  might  be  compiled ;  they  are  generally  represented  to  be 
pupils  of  some  well-known  master,  and  in  such  cases  Pietro 
Pemgino  is  selected,  but  it  would  be  more  candid  to  confess 
our  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  to  another  epoch  without  ad- 
verting to  the  grotesque.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  cenavaed 
by  Yitruvius*  as  a  creation  of  monsters  beyond  the  reign  of 
nature,  transferring  to  canvas  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 

*  It  is  said  that  Meii|^,  who  was  desirous  of  being  considered  ft 
philosophical  painter^  coincided  with  YitruYios  in  opinion.     Bat  tUa 
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ftmey,  wild  as  the  waves  of  a  conFulsed  sea,  lasfaed  into  a 
thousand  vaiying  forms  by  the  tempest.  This  style  took  Om 
name  from  the  grotte^  for  so  those  beautiful  antique  edifices 
may  be  called,  where  paintings  of  this  kind  are  found,  covered 
with  earth,  and  with  buildings  of  a  later  period.  It  was  revived 
in  Rome,  wheie  a  greater  proportion  of  these  ancient  specimens 
is  found,  and  was  restored  at  this  epoch/  Yasari  ascribes  the 
revival  to  Morto  da  Feltro,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  style  to 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  Notwithstanding  the  little  esteem  he  had 
for  Pintnricchio,  he  calls  him  the  friend  of  Morto  da  Feltro, 
and  allows  that  he  executed  many  works  in  the  same  manner 
hi  Castel  S.  Angelo.  Before  him,  too,  Pietro  his  master  had 
painted  some  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  whicb 
Orsini  says  are  well  conceived,  and  to  him  likewise  a  prece« 
dent  had  been  afforded  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  of  whom  Taj% 
in  his  description  of  the  Vatican  palaoe,  says,  that  he  painted 
l(Mr  Innocent  YIII.  in  Rome  some  singularly  beautiful  gro- 
tesques. This  branch  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  many  of 
Ae  schools  of  Italy,  particularly  in  that  of  Siena.  Peraui 
spproved  of  it  in  architecture,  adopted  it  in  his  painting,  and 
gave  occasion  to  Lomazzo  to  offer  a  defence  of  it  in  the  sixtli 
liook  of  his  Trattato  della  Pittura. 

oniaiflii  shoold  be  restricted  to  eome  indifferent  ipecimenB  ;  for  when  he 
•fienrerds  saw  them  painted  in  the  true  style  of  ths  ancientSi  he  regarded 
them  with  extraor&uuy  plessnre;  as  in  Genoa,  which  possesses 
some  beautifnl  arabesques  oy  Vaga.    So  the  defender  of  Ratti  assures 
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Raffaello  and  his  fichool.  • 

Wb  are  nov  aniyed  at  the  most  brilliant  period  of  tbe  Roman 
achool,  and  of  modem  painting  itself.  We  have  seen  the  art 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  peHiection  by  Da  Yinci  and  Bonar- 
moti,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentnry,  and  it  la  remark- 
able Uiat  the  same  period  embraces  not  only  Rafiaello,  bnt  also 
Gorreggio,  Giorgione,  Titiano,  and  the  most  celebrated  Yenetian 
painters;  so  il»tamaa  enjoyinff  the  common  term  of  life 
might  hare  seen  the  works  of  all  these  illostrious  masters^  The 
art  in  a  few  years  thns  reached  a  height  to  which  it  had  never 
before  attained,  and  which  has  never  been  rivalled,  except  in 
the  attempt  to  imitate  these  early  masters,  or  to  nnite  in  one 
style  their  varied  and  divided  excellencies.  It  seems  an  ordi- 
nary law  of  providence  that  individuals  of  consummate  genius 
should  be  bom  and  flourish  at  the  same  period,  or  at  leajBt  at 
short  intervals  from  each  other,  a  circumstance  of  which  Yel- 
leius  Paterculus  protested  he  could  never  discover  the  real 
cause.  I  observe,  he  says,  men  of  the  same  commanding 
genius  making  their  appearance  together,  in  the  smallest  posa- 
ble  space  of  time ;  as  it  happens  in  the  case  of  animals  of 
different  kinds,  which,  confined  in  a  close  place,  nevertheless, 
each  selects  its  own  class,  and  those  of  a  kindred  race  separate 
themselves  from  the  rest.  A  single  age  sufficed  to  illustrate 
Tragedy,  in  the  persons  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides: 
ancient  comedy  under  Gratinus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eumol- 

?ides ;  and  in  uke  manner  the  new  comedy  under  Menander. 
)iphilns,  and  Philemon.    There  appeared  few  philosophers  of 
note  after  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  whoever  has 
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made  himself  acquainted  with  Isocrates  and  his  school,  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  summit  of  Grecian  eloquence.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  oiher  countries.  The  great  Roman  writers 
are  included  under  the  single  age  of  Ootavins :  Leo  X.  was 
the  Augustus  of  modem  Italy ;  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  was 
the  hrilliant  era  of  French  letters,  that  of  Charles  IL  of  the 
English. 

This  rule  applies  equally  to  the  fine  arts.  Hoc  idem^  pro- 
ceeds Yelleius,  eeeniiw  plattU^  pietorihui^  9eulptorilni9y  quu» 
fuu  t&mparum  ifuHt&nt  notii  reperiet^  et  eminentiam  cti^utque 
ap&rit  arHi$ifni$  temporum  clausirii  eircumdatum.*  Of 
this  union  of  men  of  genius  in  the  same  age,  Ccnaas,  he  sajs, 
quutn  temper  requiro^  numquam  invenio  quae  verae  confidam. 
It  seems  to  him  prohahle  that  when  a  man  finds  the  first  sta- 
tion in  art  occupied  by  another,  he  considers  it  as  a  post  that  has 
been  rightfully  seised  on,  and  no  longer  aspires  to  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  is  humiliated,  and  contented  to  follow  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  this  solution  does  not  satisfy  my  mind.  It  may 
indeed  account  to  us  why  no  other  Michelangelo,  or  RafilieUo, 
has  ever  appeared ;  but  it  does  not  satisfy  me  why  these  two, 
and  the  others  before  mentioned,  should  all  have  appeared  in 
the  same  age.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  age  is  always  influ- 
enced by  certain  principles,  uniyersally  adopted  both  by  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,  and  by  amateurs  :  which  principles  happen- 
ing at  a  particular  period  to  be  the  most  just  and  accurate  of 
their  kind,  produce  in  that  age  some  supereminent  professors, 
and  a  number  of  good  ones.  These  principles  change  through 
the  instability  of  all  human  affiurs,  and  the  age  partakes  in 
the  change.  I  may  add  that  these  happy  periods  never  occur 
without  the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  princes  and  influen- 
tial individuals  riyalling  each  other  in  the  encouragement  of 
works  of  taste ;  and  amidst  these  there  always  arise  persons 
of  commanding  genius,  who  give  a  bias  and  tone  to  art.  The 
history  of  sculpture  in  Athens,  where  munificence  and  taste 
went  hand  in  hand,  favours  my  opinion,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  this  golden  period  of  Italian  art  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  verdict  on  this  important  question,  but  leave 
the  decision  of  it  to  a  more  competent  tribunal. 


*  Hitt.  Rom.  vol.  i.  ad.  caloem. 
2a2 
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Bat  although  it  be  a  matter  of  dijOicult j  to  account  for  this 
development  of  rare  talent  at  one  particular  period,  we  m^^ 
hope  to  trace  the  steps  of  a  single  individual  to  excellence ; 
and  I  would  wish  to  do  so  of  Raffaello.  Nature  and  fortune 
seemed  to  unite  in  lavishing  their  favours  on  this  artist ;  the 
first  in  investing  him  with  the  rarest  gifts  of  genius,  the  other 
in  adding  to  these  a  singular  combination  of  propitious  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  illustrate  our  inquiry  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  him  from  his  earliest  years,*  and  to  note  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  mind.  He  was  bom  in  Urbino  in  1483 ;  and  if 
climate  have  any  influence  on  the  genius  of  an  artist,  I  know 
not  a  happier  spot  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  his  birth 
than  that  part  of  Italy  which  gave  to  architecture  a  Bramante, 
supplied  the  art  of  painting  with  a  successor  to  Raffaello  in 
Baroccio,  and  bestowed  on  sculpture  the  plastic  hand  of  a 
Brandani,  without  referring  to  less  celebrated,  but  still  de- 
serving artists,  the  boast  of  Urbino  and  her  state.  The  fathn 
of  this  illustrious  artist  was  Giovanni  di  Santi,t  or,  as  he  has 

*  Besides  his  life  by  Vasari,  another  was  published  hj  Sig.  Abato 
Comolii,  whidi  I  consider  posterior  to  that  of  Vasari.  Memoin  of  faim 
were  collected  by  Piacenza,  Bottari,  and  other  authors  whom  I  riMdl 
notice ;  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  information  derived  from  the  !&• 
spection  of  his  pictures,  their  character,  and  the  dates  of  his  works. 

t  We  find  his  name  written  lo  Sanctis  in  the  Nunziata  of  Sixugaglia  (a) ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  of  a  father  called,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  that  age,  SaiUi  or  Sanit;  a  name  in  common  use  in  many 
Sarts  of  Italy.  In  support  of  the  surname  of  Sanzio,  Bottari  pro- 
nces  a  portrait  of  Antonio  Sanzio,  which  exists  in  the  Palazzo 
Albani,  representing  him  holding  in  his  hands  a  document,  with  the 
title  of  *<GeDealogia  Raphaelis  Sanctii  Urbinatis.''  Julius  Sanctiua  is 
there  named  as  the  head  of  the  family,  famUia  put  adkuc  Urbini  Uhu* 
trii  exiat,  ab  agris  dividendU  cognomen  impotuit^  and  was  the  progenitor 
of  Antonio.  From  the  latter,  and  through  a  Sebastiano,  and  afterwards 
through  a  6io.  Batista,  descends  Giovanni,  ex  quo  ortua  tit  Rapkaei  pd 
pinxit  a.  1519.  It  is  also  recorded  that  Sebastiano  had  a  brother^ 
Galeazzo,  tgregium  pietortm^  and  the  &ther  of  three  painters,  Antonio, 
Vincenziow  and  Giulio,  called  maximu$  pictor.  Thus  in  this  branch  of 
the  Sanzii  are  enumerated  four  painters,  of  whom  I  do  not  find  any 
memorial  in  Urbino.  The  family  also  boasts  of  a  Canon  in  divinity,  and 
a  distinguished  captain  of  infantry.  The  anonymous  writer  of  C<»noUi 
confirms  this  illustrious  origin  of  RafTaello ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
in  that  age,  when  the  forgery  of  genealogies,  as  Tiraboschi  observes,  was 

{a)  The  Annundata  of  Sinigaglia  is  now  seen  in  the  R.  Finacoteca  of 
Milan,  and  we  there  read  lo  Sanctiua  Urbinaa  Pixm 
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been  oommonly  called,  Oiovaniii  Sanno,  an  artist  of  moderate 
talenta»  who  could  oontribnte  bat  little  to  the  instmction  of 
bia  son ;  although  it  was  no  small  advantage  to  bare  been 
initiated  in  a  simple  style,  divested  of  mannerism.  He  made 
some  further  progress  from  studying  the  works  of  F.  Came- 
Tale>  an  artist  of  great  merit  for  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished ;  and  being  placed  at  Perugia,  under  Pietro,  he 
soon  became  master  of  his  style,  as  Yasari  observes,  and  had 
probably  already  formed  the  design  of  excelling  him.  I  was 
informed,  in  Gittk  di  Castello,  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  painted 
the  picture  of  S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  in  the  church  of  the 
Eremitani.  The  style  was  that  of  Perugino,  but  the  compo* 
sition  differed  from  that  of  the  age,  being  tiie  throne  of  our 
Saviour  surrounded  bv  saints.  The  Beato  is  there  represented, 
while  the  Virgin  and  St  Augustine,  concealed  in  part  by  a 
dond,  bind  his  temples  with  a  crown ;  there  are  two  angels 
at  the  right  hand,  and  two  at  the  left,  graceful,  and  in  different 
attitudes ;  with  inscriptions  variously  folded,  on  which  are 
inscribed  words  in  praise  of  S.  Eremitano.  Above  is  the 
Eternal  Father,  surrounded  by  a  majestic  choir  of  angels.  The 
actors  of  the  scene  appear  to  be  in  a  temple,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  ornamented  in  the  minute  and  laboured  style  of 
Mantegna,  and  the  ancient  manner  is  perceptible  in  the  folds 
of  the  drapery,  though  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the 

i  commofk  pnctioe,  he  may  hare  adopted  it  without  any  ezamination. 
The  portrait  of  Antonio  is  well  executed,  bat  it  has  been  said  that  it 
would  have  been  much  more  so,  if  Raflbello  had  painted  it  a  year  before 
his  death,  according  to  the  inscription.  If  oonnoissenrs  (who  alone  oncht 
to  decide  this  point)  should  be  of  this  opinion,  it  must  be  suspected  that 
the  person  that  counterfeited  the  hand  of  the  artist,  might  also  substitute 
ttie  writing ;  or  we  may  at  least  conclude,  that  the  etymology  of  Sansio 
should  be  sought  for  in  the  word  Sanctis,  the  name  of  the  grandfather  of 
Raflbdlo,  not  in  ianeirt  (to  divide  fields  or  property).  In  torn.  xzzi.  of 
the  Ant.  Picene,  a  will  is  produced  of  Ser  Simone  di  Antonio,  in  1477, 
where  a  Magitier  BaptUta,  qu.  Peri  Sanctis  de  Peri$,  who  is  called 
Pittffr  di  ffrido  e  di  eccellcnxa,  leaves  his  son  Tommaso  his  heir,  to  whom 
is  substituted  a  son  of  Antonio  his  brother,  of  the  name  of  Francesco. 
I  may  remark,  that  in  this  Batista  di  Pier  Sante  de'  Pisri,  we  may  find 
the  surname  of  a  family  different  from  that  of  Sanzia.  Baton  this  subject 
I  hope  we  shall  shortly  be  favoured  with  more  certain  information  by  the 
8!g.  Ardprete  Lazzari,  who  has  obliged  me  with  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  present  edition  of  this  work. 
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desigii,  as  in  the  figure  of  Satan,  under  the  feet  oi  the  saint* 
This  figure  is  free  from  the  singular  deformity  with  which  the 
ancient  painters  represented  him ;  and  has  the  genuine  fea* 
tures  of  an  Ethiopian.  To  this  picture  another  of  this  period 
may  be  added  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico ;  a  Crucifixion, 
wiik  two  attendant  angels ;  the  one  receives  in  a  ci^  the 
sacred  blood  which  flows  from  the  right  hand,  the  other,  in 
two  cups,  collects  that  of  the  left  hand  and  the  side ;  the 
weeping  mother  and  disciples  contribute  their  aid,  while  the 
Magdalen  and  an  aged  saint  kneeling  in  silence  contemplate 
the  solemn  mystery ;  above  is  the  Deity.  These  figures  might 
all  pass  for  those  of  Pietro,  except  the  Virgin,  the  beauty  of 
which  he  never  equalled,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  part  of 
lus  life.  Another  specimen  of  this  period  is  noticed  by  the 
Abate  Morcelli  (de  Stylo  Inscript  jLatin.  p.  476).  He  states^ 
that  in  the  possession  of  Sig.  Annibale  Maggiori,  a  nobleman 
of  Feme,  he  saw  the  picture  of  a  Madonna,  raising  with  both 
hands  a  veil  of  delicate  texture  from  the  holy  Infiint,  as  he 
lies  in  a  cradle  asleep.  Nigh  at  hand  is  S.  Joseph,  whose 
eyes  rest  in  contemplation  on  the  happy  scene,  and  on  his 
staff  the  same  writer  detected  an  inscription  in  minute  cha- 
racters, '^  R.  B.  V.  A.  A.  XVII.  p."  Raphael  Sanctius  Urbinus  an, 
mtatis  17  pinxit.  This  must  have  been  the  first  attempt  of 
the  design  which  he  perfected  at  a  more  mature  age,  and  which 
is  in  the  Treasury  of  Loretto,  where  the  holy  Infant  is  repre- 
sented, not  in  the  act  of  sleeping,  but  gracefully  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  the  Virgin  :  of  the  same  epoch  I  judge  the  tandim 
to  be,  which  I  shall  describe  when  I  refer  to  the  Madonna 
della  Seggiola. 

Vasari  informs  us,  that  before  executing  these  two  pictuMS^ 
he  had  already  painted  in  Perugia  an  Assumption,  in  the 
church  of  the  Conventuals,  with  three  subjects  from  the  life 
of  Christ  in  the  grade ;  which  may,  however,  be  doubted,  as 
it  is  a  more  perfect  work.  This  picture  possesses  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  style  of  Vannucci ;  but  the  varied  expressions 
which  the  apostles  discover,  on  finding  the  sepulchre  void,  axe 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  artist's  powers.  lUfiaello  still  fur- 
ther excelled  his  master,  as  Vasari  observes,  in  the  third  pic- 
ture painted  for  Cittft  di  Castello.     This  is  the  Marriage  of 
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tke  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  B.  Fnmoeico.*  The  eempoeiiioQ 
Tery  much  resemblee  that  which  he  adopted  in  a  pietoie  of 
the  same  snbject  in  Peragia ;  but  there  ia  sufficient  of  modem, 
art  in  it  to  indicate  the  c<»miencement  of  a  new  rtyle.  The 
two  e^oflod  hare  a  degree  of  beauty  which  Raffaello  scaroely 
mirpaaaed  in  his  matnre  age,  in  any  other  conntenancet.  The 
Virgin,  particolarly,  is  a  model  of  celestial  beauty.  A  youth- 
fol  band,  festirel^  adorned,  accompany  her  to  hi^  espousals ; 
s|riettdour  vies  with  elegance ;  the  attitudes  are  engaging,  the 
yeils  yariously  arranged,  and  there  is  a  mixture  of  aneiettt 
and  modem  drapety,  which  at  so  early  a  period  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  Iftult  In  the  midst  of  tiiese  accompaniments, 
the  principal  figure  triumphantly  appears,  not  ornamented  by 
the  hand  of  art»  but  distinguished  by  her  native  nobility, 
beaaty,  modesty,  and  grace.  The  first  sight  of  this  perform- 
ance strikes  us  with  astonishment,  and  we  inyoluntaiily  ex- 
daim,  ^  How  divine  and  noble  the  spirit  that  animates  her 
heayenly  form !"  The  group  of  the  men  of  the  party  of  & 
Joseph  are  equally  well  conceired.  In  these  figures  we  see. 
nothing  of  the  stifiness  of  the  drapery,  the  dryness  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  style  of  Pietro,  which  sometimes  ap- 
proaches to  harshness ;  all  is  action,  and  an  animating  spirit 
breathes  in  every  gesture  and  in  eveiy  countenance.  The 
landscapes  are  not  represented  with  stenle  and  impoverished 
trees,  as  in  the  back-grounds  of  Pietro ;  but  are  drawn  from 
nature,  and  finished  with  care.  The  round  temple  in  the 
summit  is  ornamented  with  columns,  and  executed,  Vasari 
observes,  with  such  admirable  art,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve the  difficulties  he  has  willingly  incurred.  In  the  dSa- 
tance  are  beautiful  groups,  and  there  is  a  figure  of  a  poor  man 
imploring  charity,  depicted  to  the  life,  and  more  near,  a  youth 
in  the  act  of  spitefully  breaking  his  unblossomed  wand,t  a 
figure  which  proves  the  artist  to  have  been  master  of  the 
then  novel  art  of  foreshortening.  I  have  purposely  described 
these  specimens  of  the  early  years  of  Raphael,  more  particu- 
larly than  any  other  writer,  m  order  to  acquaint  the  reader 

*  This  picture  now  forma  the  most  Talnable  spedmen  of  the  R.  Pliu* 
ooteca. 

f  From  this  descriptiim  it  would  appear  that  Land  borrowed  H  from 
Bome  hooki  and  had  not  seen  the  painting. 
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with  the  riae  of  his  dirine  talente.  In  the  labonn  of  hw 
more  Biataie  Tears,  the  varioiis  masters  whose  works  he  stu- 
died may  each  claim  his  own ;  hat  in  his  first  flight  he  was 
ezclnsiTely  supported  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  talents.  Hie 
bent  of  his  genius,  which  was  not  less  yoluptuous  and  giaee- 
ful  than  it  was  noble  and  elevated,  led  him  to  that  ideal 
beauty,  grace,  and  expression,  the  most  refined  and  difficult 
proyinee  of  painting.  To  insure  success  in  this  department 
neither  study  nor  art  is  sufficient.  A  natural  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  an  intellectual  faculty  of  ccHubining  the  seyeral  ex- 
eellencies  of  many  indiyidnals  in  one  perfect  whole,  a  yiyid 
apprehension,  and  a  sort  of  fervour  in  seizing  the  momentary 
expressions  of  passion,  a  fiusility  of  touch,  obedient  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  imagination,  were  means  which  nature 
alone  could  furnish,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  he  possessed 
from  Yob  earliest  years.  Whoever  ascribes  the  success  of 
Raffiiello  to  the  effects  of  study,  and  not  to  the  felicity  of  his 
genius,  does  not  justly  i^^preciate  the  ^fts  which  were  lavished 
en  him  by  nature.* 

He  now  became  the  admiration  of  his  master  and  his  feU 
low  scholars ;  and  about  the  same  time  Pintnricchio,  after 
having  painted  with  so  much  applause  at  Rome,  before  Raffa- 
ello  was  bom,  aspired  to  become,  as  it  were,  his  scholar  in  the 
great  work  at  Siena.  He  did  not  possess  a  genius  sufficientiy 
elevated  for  the  sublime  composition  which  the  place  re- 
quired ;  nor  had  Pietro  sufficient  fertility,  or  a  conception  of 
mind  equal  to  so  novel  an  undertaking.  It  was  intended  to 
represent  the  life  and  actions  of  ^neas  Silvias  Piccolomini, 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  II. ;  the  embassies  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  council  of  Constance  to  various  princes ;  and  by  Felix, 
the  antipope,  to  Frederick  III.,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
laurel  crown ;  and  also  the  various  embassies  which  he  under- 
took for  Frederick  himself  to  Eugenius  lY.,  and  afterwards 
toCallistus  17.,  who  created  him  a  cardinal.     Hissubse- 

*  Condivi,  in  hit  life  of  Bonarraoti  (nvm.  67),  an«res  us  that  MidMl. 
angdo  was  not  of  a  jealons  temper,  but  ipoke  well  of  all  artiita,  not  ex- 
cepting RaffaeUo  di  Urbino,  "  between  whom  and  himaelf  eziated,  as  I 
haTe  mentioned,  an  emulation  in  painting ;  and  the  ntmost  that  he  said 
mm,  that  RaffaeUo  did  not  inherit  his  exceUendes  from  natnn,  but  obtahied 
them  through  stady  and  application." 
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qnent  exaltation  to  the  papacy,  and  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  his  reign,  were  also  to  be  represented ;  the  cano- 
nisation of  S.  Catherine ;  his  attendance  on  the  Council  of 
Mantua,  where  he  was  receired  in  a  princely  manner  by  the 
doke ;  and  finally  his  death,  and  the  removal  of  his  body 
horn  Anoona  to  Rome.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude  entrusted  to  a  single  master.  The  art 
itself  had  not  yet  attempted  any  great  flight  The  principal 
figures  generally  stood  isolated,  as  Pietro  exhibited  them  in 
Perugia,  without  aiming  at  composition.  In  oonsequenoe  of 
this  the  proportions  were  seldom  true,  nor  did  the  artists  de- 
part much  from  sacred  subjects,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
which  had  already  opened  the  way  to  plagiarism.  His- 
torical subjects  of  this  nature  were  new  to  lUffaello,  and  to 
him,  unaccustomed  to  reside  in  a  metropolis,  it  must  have 
been  most  difficult,  in  painting  so  many  as  eleven  pictures*  to 
imitate  the  splendour  of  different  courts,  and  the  manners  of 
all  Europe,  varying  the  composition  agreeably  to  the  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  being  conducted  bv  his  &iend  to  Siena,  he  made 
the  sketches  and  cartoons  of  <ul  these  subjects,  says  Yasari 
in  his  life  of  Pinturiochio,  and  that  he  made  the  sketches  of 
the  whole  is  the  common  report  at  Siena.  In  the  Life  of 
Baffaello  he  states  that  he  made  tome  of  the  desire  and  ear- 
Uxnu  for  thie  work,  and  that  the  reason  of  his  not  continuiug 
them,  was  his  haste  to  proceed  to  Florence,  to  see  the  cartoons 
of  Da  Vinci  and  Bonarruoti.  But  I  am  more  inclined  to  the 
first  statement  than  the  subsequent  one.  In  April,  150d, 
Baffaello  was  employed  in  the  Library,  as  is  proved  by  the 
will  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini.*  While  the  Libraiy 
was  yet  unfinished,  Piccolomini  was  elected  Pope ;  and  his 
coronation  following  on  the  eighth  of  October,  Pinturicchio 
oommemorated  the  event  on  the  outside  of  the  library,  in 
the  part  opposite  to  the  duomo.  Bottari  remarks,  that  in  this 
{a9ade  we  may  detect  not  only  the  design,  but  in  many  of  the 
heBuda  the  colouring  of  Baffaello.  It  appears  probable  there- 
tote  that  he  remained  to  complete  the  work,  the  last  subject 
of  which  might  perhaps  be  finished  in  the  following  year, 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  life  of  RaffiieUo,  by  Vaiari,  mHjt.  5<iMf«,  p. 
228,  where  the  will  la  quoted. 
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1504,  in  which  he  departed  to  Florence.  We  may  here  ol>- 
aerve,  that  this  work,  which  has  maintained  its  cdonn  so 
well  that  it  almost  appears  of  recent  execution,  confers  goe^ 
honour  on  a  young  artist  of  twenty  years  of  age ;  as  we  do 
not  find  a  composition  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  passage  firom 
ancient  to  modern  art,  conceived  by  any  single  painter.  So 
that  if  Raffaello  stood  not  entirely  alone  ia  thia  work,  the 
best  part  of  it  must  still  be  assigned  to  him,  since  Pintn- 
ricchio  himself  was  improving  at  this  time^  and  the  works 
which  he  afterwards  executed  at  Spello  and  Siena,  incline 
more  to  the  modem  than  any  he  had  before  done.  Thia  will 
justify  us  in  concluding  that  Raffaello  had  already,  at  that 
early  age,  far  outstrip]^  his  master ;  his  contour  being  more 
full,  his  composition  more  rich  and  free,  accompanied  br  aa 
ornamental  and  grander  style,  and  an  ability  unlimited^  ca- 
pable of  embracing  every  subject  presented  to  him. 

The  works  which  he  saw  in  Florence  did  not  lead  him  out 
of  his  own  path,  as,  to  mention  one  instance,  afterwards  ha;p* 
pened  to  Franco,  who,  coming  from  Venice,  applied  himself 
to  a  style  of  design  and  career  entirely  new.     Ra&ello  had 
formed  his  own  system,  and  only  sought  examples,  to  enlarge 
his  ideas  and  facilitate  his  execution.     He  therefore  studied 
the  works  of  Masacoio,  an  elegant  and  expreesiTe  painter, 
whose  Adam  and  Eve  he  adopted  in  the  Yatican.     He  also 
became  acquainted  with  Fra  Bartolommeo,  who,  about  thia 
time,  had  returned  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession.     To  thia 
artist  he  taught  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  acquired 
from  him,  in  return,  a  better  style  of  colouring.     We  have 
not  any  record  te  prove  that  he  made  himself  known  to  Da 
Vinci ;  and  the  portrait  of  Raffaello,  in  the  ducal  gallery  ia 
Florence,  said  to  be  by  Lionardo,  is  an  unknown  head.    I 
would  willingly,  however,  flatter  myself,  that  a  congeniality 
of  mind  and  an  affinity  of  genius,  emulous  in  the  pursuit  of 
perfection,  must  have  produced  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  if 
it  did  not  conciliate  a  mutual  attachment.     No  one  was  more 
capable  than  Da  Vinci  of  communicating  to  Raffaello  a  de- 
gree of  refinement  and  knowledge,  which  he  could  not  have 
received  from  Pietro ;  and  to  introduce  him  into  th^  more 
subtle  views  of  art    As  to  Michelangelo,  his  pictures  were 
rare,  and  less  analogous  to  the  genius  of  RsJaello.      His 
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celebrated  cartoon  was  not  jet  finiahed,  in  1504,  and  that 
great  master  was  jealous  of  its  being  seen  before  its  entire 
completion.  He  finished  it  some  few  years  afterwards,  when 
he  retained  to  florenoe  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  occasioned 
by  the  anger  of  Julius  II.  Raffaello,  therefore,  could  not 
haye  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  at  the  time,  nor  did 
he  then  long  remain  in  Morence,  for,  as  Yasari  states,  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  return  to  his  natiye  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  parents.*  In  1505  we  find  him  in  Perugia : 
and  to  this  year  belongs  the  chapel  of  B.  Severo,  and  the 
Crucifixion,  which  was  severed  firam  the  wall,  and  preserved 
by  the  Padri  GamaldolensL  From  these  works,  all  in  fresco, 
we  may  ascertain  the  style  which  he  acquired  in  Florence ; 
and  we  may  aseeit,  that  it  was  not  anatomical,  no  traces  of 
it  being  visible  in  the  body  of  the  Redeemer,  which  wa£  an 
opportunity  well  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  it.  Nor  was 
it  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  of  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
hibited such  delightful  specimens;  nor  that  of  expression, 
Sfi  there  were  not  to  be  found  in  Florence,  heads  more 
expressive  and  lovely  than  those  he  had  painted.  But 
after  his  visit  to  Florence,  we  find  his  colouring  more 
delicate,  and  his  grouping  and  foreshortening  of  his  figures 
improved;  whether  or  not  he  owed  it  to  the  example 
of  Da  Yind  or  Bonarruoti,  or  both  together,  or  to  some  of 
the  older  masters.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Florence,  but 
soon  quitted  it  again,  in  order  to  paint  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francis,  in  Perugia,  a  dead  Christ  entombed,  the  cartoon  of 
which  he  had  designed  at  Florenoe ;  and  which  picture  was  first 
placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Francis,  was  afterwards,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Paul  Y.,  transferred  to  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Borg- 
hese  palace.     After  this  he  returned  again  to  Florence,  and  re- 

*  Yasari  gtatesi  that  that  event  occnrred  either  whilst  Michelangelo 
was  employed  upon  the  statues  in  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli,  or  whilst  he  was 
painting  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  some  yean  afterwards,  when 
Rafiaello  was  in  Rome.  To  thia  second  opinion,  which  Ss  the  most  com- 
mon one,  I  formerW  assented ;  but  since,  on  perusal  of  a  Brief  of  Julius 
II.  (Lett.  Pittoriche,  torn.  iii.  p.  320).  in  whidi  that  Pope  invites 
Michelangelo  back  to  Rome,  and  promises  that  iUaw*,  inviolatuigue 
eritf  I  am  mclined  to  believe  that  the  cartoon  was  finished  in  1506, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  brief ;  so  that  Raffaello,  if  he  could  not  see  it 
on  his  first  visit  to  Florence,  might  have  done  so  on  his  second  or  thirds 
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nuuned  theire  until  his  departure  for  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  yeaf 
1508.  In  this  interval,  more  particolatly,  he  executed  the  works 
which  are  said  to  be  in  his  second  style,  though  it  is  a  very  deli* 
cate  matter  to  attempt  to  point  them  out    Yasari  assigns  to  this 
period  the  Holy  Family  in  the  Rinuecini  gallery,  and  yet  it 
bears  the  date  of  1506.     Of  this  second  style  is  undoubtedly 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  the  infant  Christ  and  S.  John, 
in  a  beautiful  landscape,  with  ruins  in  the  distance,  which  is 
in  the  ffallery  of  the  grand  duke,  and  others,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries.     His  pictures  of  this 
period  are  composed  in  the  more  usual  style  of  a  Madonna, 
accompanied  by  saints,  like  the  picture  of  the  Pitti  palace, 
formerly  at  Pescio,  and  that  of  S.  Fiorenso  in  Perugia,  which 
passed  into  England.    The  attitudes,  however,  the  air  of  the 
heads,  and  smaller  features  of  comporition,  are  beyond  a  com- 
mon style.    The  dead  Christ  above-mentioned,  is  in  a  more 
novel  and  superior  style.     Yasari  calls  it  a  most  divine  pic- 
ture ;  the  figures  are  not  numerous,  but  each  fulfils  perfectly 
the  part  assigned  to  it ;    the  subject  is  most  affecting ;   the 
heads  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  the  earliest  of  the  kind 
in  the  restoration  of  art,  while  the  expression  of  profound 
sorrow  and  extreme  anguish  does  not  divest  them  of  their 
beauty.     After  finishing  this  work,  Raffaello  was  ambitious 
of  painting  an  apartment  in  Florence,  one,  I  believe,  of  the 
PalauEO  Publico.     There  remains  a  letter  of  his,  in  which 
he  requests  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  write  to  the  Gon&loniere 
Soderini,  in  April,  1508.*     But  his  relative,  Bramante,  pro- 
curedhim  a  nobler  employ  in  Rome,  recommending  hlmto  Julius 
II.  to  ornament  the  Yatican.     He  removed  thither,  and  was  al- 
ready established  there  in  the  September  of  the  same  year.t 

We  at  length,  then,  behold  him  fixed  in  Rome,  and  placed 
in  the  Yatican  at  a  period,  and  under  circumstances,  calculated 

*  See  Yastri,  ed.  Sen.  torn.  v.  p.  238,  where  we  find  the  letter  written 
from,  hun  to  one  of  hii  uncles,  with  all  the  proYindalisms  common  to  the 
inhabitant!  of  Urbino  and  its  neighbourhood. 

t  MalTasia,  "  Felaina  Pittrice/'  tom.  i.  p.  45.  There  are  some  facta, 
howerer,  in  opposition  to  this  letter,  and  whidi  seem  to  prove  that 
Raflaello  did  not  go  to  Rome  untU  1510.  But  the  Sig.  Abate  Prancesconi 
is  now  employed  in  rectifVing  the  chronology  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Sanzio ;  and  firom  his  critical  sagacity  we  may  expect  the  solution  of  this 
dlttealty. 
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to  lender  him  the  fint  painter  in  the  world.  His  biographers 
do  not  mention  his  literarj  attainments ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
judge  from  his  letter  just  eited,  and  now  in  the  Museo  Borgia, 
we  might  consider  him  grossly  illiterate.  But  he  was  then 
writing  to  his  uncle,  and  therefore  made  use  of  his  native 
dialect,  as  is  still  done  eyen  in  the  public  acts  in  Venice ; 
though  he  might  be  master  of^  and  might  use  on  proper  ooca*- 
«ion%  a  more  correct  language.  Rofiaello,  too,  was  of  a  family 
competent  to  afford  him  the  necessary  instructions  in  his  early 
years.  Other  letters  of  his  are  found  in  the  ^'  Lettere  Pit- 
toriohe,"  in  a  very  different  style ;  and  of  his  knowledge  in 
matters  of  importance,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  Cello 
Calcagnini,  an  eminent  literary  character  of  the  a^e  of  Leo, 
«tates  of  him  to  Giacomo  Zieglero :  ^'  I  need  not,"  he  says, 
^^  mention  Vitmvius,  whose  precepts  he  not  only  explains,  but 
defends  or  impugns  with  evident  justice,  and  with  so  much 
temper,  that  in  his  objections  there  does  not  appear  the  slight- 
est asperity.  He  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  pontiff 
Leo^  and  of  all  the  Romans,  in  such  a  way,  that  they  regard 
him  as  a  man  sent  down  from  heaven  purposely  to  restore  the 
eternal  city  to  its  ancient  splendour/'*  This  acknowledged 
skill  in  architecture  must  suppose  an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language  and  geometry ;  and  we  know  from 
other  quarters,  that  he  assiduously  cultivated  anatomy,  histoiy, 
and  poetry.f  But  his  principal  pursuit  in  Rome  was  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  Grecian  genius,  and  by  which  he 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  art.  He  studied,  too,  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  architecture 
for  six  years  by  Bramante,  in  order  that  on  his  death  he  might 
succeed  him  in  the  management  of  the  building  of  S.  Peter,  f 
He  lived  among  the  ancient  sculptors,  and  derived  from  them 

*  See  Le  Aggtonte  alYaaari,  Ed.  Seneee,  p.  223. 

t  A  tonnet  by  him  ia  referred  to  by  Sig.  Piacensa,  in  hit  notes  to 
Biidiinioei,  torn.  xi.  p.  371. 

X  In  compliance  with  the  wiafaes  of  Leo  X.  he  made  drawings  of  the 
Vnilduigs  of  ancient  Rome,  and  accompanied  them  with  descripti<»i8, 
onploying  the  compass  to  ascertain  their  admeasorement.  We  owe  this 
.information  to  Sig.  Abate  Franceaooni,  who  has  restored  to  Sansio  a  letter, 
formerly  attributed  to  CastigUone.  It  is  a  sort  of  dedication  of  the  work 
to  Leo.  X. ;  but  the  work  itself  and  the  drawings  are  lost ;  and  many  9fi 
the  edifices  measured  by  RafiaeUo  were  destroyed  in  the  following  pontl* 
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not  onJy  their  contours  and  drapery,  and  attitudes,  but  the 
spirit  and  principles  ci  the  art  itself*  Not  content  with  what 
he  saw  in  Rome,  he  employed  artists  to  copy  the  remains  (d 
antiquity  at  Pozznolo  and  thronghont  all  I^y,  and  eren  in 
Greece.  Nor  did  he  deriye  less  assistance  from  living  artbts 
whom  he  consalted  on  his  compositionsL  ^^The  nniyersal 
esteem  which  he  enjoyed,''t  and  his  attractiye  person  and  en- 
gaging manners,  which  all  acconnts  nnite  in  describing  as  in- 
comparable, conciliated  him  the  favour  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  letters ;  and  Bembo,  Castiglione,  Giovio,  Navagero, 
Ariosto,  Aretino,  Folvio^  and  Calcagnini,  set  a  high  valoe  on 
his  friendflhip,  and  snpplied  him,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sup- 
pose, with  hints  and  ideas  for  his  works. 

His  rival,  Michelangelo,  too,  and  his  party,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  success  of  Raffaello.  As  the  contest  between 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  was  beneficial  to  them  both,  so  the 
rivaldiip  of  Bonaxmoti  and  Sanzio  aided  the  fame  of  Miehal- 
angelo,  and  produced  the  paintings  of  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and 
at  the  same  time  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Raffaello,  by 
producmg  the  pictures  of  the  Vatican,  and  not  a  few  ethers. 
Michelangelo,  disdaining  any  secondaiy  honours,  came  to  the 
combat,  as  it  were,  attended  by  his  shield-bearer,  for  he  made 
drawings  in  his  grand  style,  and  then  gave  them  to  F. 
Sebastiano,  the  scholar  of  Giorgione,  to  execute;  and  by 
these  means  he  hoped  that  Raffaello  would  never  be 
able  to  rival  his  productions  either  in  design  or  colour. 
Raffaello  stood  alone ;  but  aimed  at  producing  works  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  united  efforts  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  combining  in  himself 
a  fertile  imagination,  ideal  beauty  founded  on  a  correct  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  style,  grace,  ease,  amenity,  and  an  usk 
versality  of  genius  in  every  department  of  the  art  The 
noble  determination  of  triumphing  in  such  a  powerful  contest 

fieates.  The  Abate  MorelU  hai  made  public  a  bigb  enlaghmi  an  tUs 
work,  by  a  contemporary  pen,  in  the  notes  to  the  Notisia,  p.  210.  It  is 
written  by  one  Marcantonio  Michiel,  who  aaaerta,  that  RaffaeUo  had 
drawn  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner,  and  shewn  their 
proportions,  forms,  and  ornaments  so  correctly,  that  whoever  had  hi- 
tpected  them  might  be  said  to  have  seen  ancient  Rome, 
t  In  a  brief  of  Leo.  X.  1514,  mentioned  by  Sig.  Piaoron,  torn.  ii.  p.  321. 
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animated  him  nigbt  and  day,  and  allowed  him  no  reepite.  It 
also  excited  him  to  surpass  both  his  riyals  and  himself  in 
erery  new  work.  The  subjects,  too,  chosen  for  these  chamben 
aided  him,  as  they  were  in  a  great  measure  new,  or  required 
to  be  treated  in  a  uotbI  manner.  They  did  not  profess  to  re- 
present bacohanalian  or  vulgar  scenes,  but  the  exalted  symbols 
of  science ;  the  sacred  functions  of  religion ;  military  actions, 
which  contributed  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  world ;  im- 
portant events  of  former  days,  under  which  were  typified  the 
reigns  of  the  pontiffs  Julius  and  Leo  X. ;  the  latter  the  most 
powerful  protector,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  judges 
of  art.  More  fiB.vourable  circumstances  could  not  have  con- 
spired to  stimulate  a  noble  mind.  The  eulogizing  of  Augustus 
was  a  theme  for  the  poets  of  his  age,  which  produced  the 
richest  fruits  of  genius.  Propertius,  accustomed  to  sing  only 
of  the  charms  or  the  disdain  of  his  Cinihia,  felt  himself  another 
poet  when  called  on  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  Augustus ; 
and  with  new-bom  fervour  invoked  Jove  himself  to  suspend 
the  functions  of  his  divinity  whilst  he  sang  the  pndses  of  the 
emperor.*  Such  elevated  subjects,  in  minds  richly  stored, 
must  excite  corresponding  ideas,  and  thus  both  in  poets  and 
painters,  give  birth  to  the  sublime. 

Raffaeilo,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  says  Yasari,  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  chamber,  which  was  at  that  time  caHed 
La  Segnatura,  and  which,  from  the  subject  of  the  pictures, 
was  called  the  chamber  of  the  sciences.  On  the  ceiling  axe 
represented  Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence. 
Each  of  them  has  on  the  neighbouring  fa9ade  a  grand  histo- 
rical piece,  illustrative  of  the  subject.  On  the  basement  are 
also  historical  pieces  which  belong  to  the  same  sciences ;  and 
these  smaller  performances,  and  the  car3ratide8  and  telamoni 
distributed  around,  are  monocromati  or  chiaroscnri,  an  idea 
entirely  of  Raffaeilo,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  continued  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio.  Raffaeilo  commenced  with  Theo- 
logy, and  imitated  Petrarch,  who,  in  one  of  his  visions,  has 
assembled  together  men  of  the  same  condition,  though  living 
in  different  ages.     He  there  placed  the  evangelists,  whose 

*  Ccsaris  in  nomen  ducuntai  carmina :  Cesur 
Dam  CBnitory  fjuttto,  Jvpiter  ipse  Taces. 

Prop.  l{b.^ir.  Elsg.  iL 
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volumeB  are  the  foundation  of  theology ;  the  saofed  writon, 
who  hare  presenred  its  traditionB ;  the  theologiflts,  S.  Tho- 
mas, S.  Bonaventnra,  Scotus,  and  the  rest  who  haTo  illus- 
trated it  by  their  arguments ;  above  all,  the  Trinity  in  the 
midst  of  the  beatified,  and  beneath,  on  an  altar,  the  euoharist, 
as  if  to  express  the  mystery  of  that  doctrine.     There  me 
traces  of  the  ancient  style  in  this  piece.     Gold  is  made  use  of 
in  the  glories  of  the  saints,  and  in  other  ornamental  pacts; 
the  upper  glory  is  formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  S.  SeTsro, 
already  noticed ;  the  composition  is  more  symmetrical  and 
less  free  than  in  other  pieces ;  and  the  whole,  compared  wilh 
the  other  compositions,   seems  too  minute.     Nerertheless, 
whosoever  reguds  each  part  in  itself^  will  find  it  of  such 
careful  and  admirable  execution,  that  he  will  be  disposed  to 
prefer  it  to  all  other  works.     It  has  been  obswved,  that  Bal- 
faello  began  this  piece  at  the  right  side,  and  that  by  the  time 
he  had  arrived  at  the  left  side  portion,  he  had  made  rapid 
strides  in  the  art     This  work  must  have  been  finished  about 
the  year  1508  ;  and  such  was  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
the  Fope,  that  he  ordered  all  the  works  of  Bramantino,  Pier 
della  Francesca,  SignoreUi,  1' Abate  di  Arezso,  and  Sodoma 
(though  some  ornamental  parts  by  this  last  are  preserved)  to 
be  effaced,  in  order  that  the  whole  chamber  might  be  deooxatod 
by  Raffaello. 

In  the  subsequent  works  of  Raffaello,  and  after  the  year 
1509,  we  do  not  find  any  traces  of  his  first  style.  He  had 
adopted  a  nobler  manner,  and  henceforth  applied  all  his  powezs 
to  the  perfecting  of  it  He  had  now  to  represent,  on  tlw 
opposite  side,  Philosophy.  In  this  he  designed  a  gymnasiaia^ 
in  the  form  of  a  temple,  and  placed  the  learnt  andenta» 
some  in  the  precincts  of  the  building,  some  on  the  ascent  ol 
the  steps,  and  others  in  the  plain  below.  In  this,  more  thaa 
on  any  other  occasion,  he  was  aided  by  his  favourite  Potrarck 
in  the  third  capitolo  of  his  Fame.  Plato,  ^^che  in  quella 
schiera  andb  pi4  presso  al  segno/'  is  there  represented  with 
Aristotle,  ^^  piii  d'ingegno,"  in  the  act  of  disputation ;  and 
they  possess  also,  in  the  composition,  the  highest  place  of 
'honour;  Socrates  is  represented  instructing  Alcibiades;  Py« 
thagoras  is  seen,  and  before  him  a  youth  holds  a  tablet  with 
the  harmonious  concords ;  and  Zoroaster,  King  of  Baotriana, 
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sppean  with  an  elementary  globe  in  hk  band.  Diogenes  it 
•tretcbed  near  on  the  ground^  with  his  wooden  bowl  in  his 
luuid,  *^  assai  pi^  ohe  non  Tuol  yergogna  apeiio :"  Arobi- 
medee  is  seen,  ^  star  col  capo  basso/'  and  tnrning  the  com- 
passes on  the  table,  instructs  the  jonth  in  geometry ;  and 
others  are  represented  meditating,  or  in  disputation,  whose 
names  and  characters  it  would  be  possible,  with  careM  obser- 
vation, to  diatinguish  more  truly  than  Yasari  has  done.  This 
picture  is  commonly  called  the  School  of  Athens,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  just  as  appropriate  as  the  name  of  the  Sacra- 
ment bestowed  on  the  firdt  subject.  The  third  picture,  repre- 
eenting  Jurisprudence,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  window  stands  Justinian,  with  the  book  of  the 
ciril  law ;  Trebonian  receives  it  from  his  hand,  with  an  ex« 
pression  of  submission  and  acquiescence,  which  no  other  pen- 
oil  can  ever  hope  to  equal.  On  the  right  side  is  seen  Gregory 
IX.,  who  delivers  the  book  of  the  Decretals  to  an  advocate 
of  the  Consistory,  and  bears  the  features  of  Julius  II.,  who  is 
thus  honoured  in  the  character  of  his  predecessor.  In  the 
concluding  picture,  a  personification  of  Poetry,  is  seen  Monnt 
Parnassus,  where,  in  company  of  Apollo  and  the  mnses,  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Tuscan  poets  are  represented  in  their 
own  portraitures,  as  feur  as  records  will  allow.  Homer,  seated 
between  Yirgil  and  Dante,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
figure ;  he  is  evidently  gifted  with  a  divine  spirit,  and  unites 
in  his  person  the  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet  The 
historioai  pieces  in  chiaroscuro  contribute,  by  their  ornaments^ 
to  charm  the  sight,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  design.  B^ 
neath  the  Theology,  for  instance,  is  represented  S.  Augustine 
<m  the  borders  of  the  sea,  instructed  by  the  angels  not  to  ex- 
idoie  the  mystenr  of  the  Trinity,  incomprehensible  to  the 
nnman  mind.  Under  the  Philosophy,  Ajt^himedes  is  seen 
surprised  and  slain  by  a  soldier,  whilst  immersed  in  his  stu- 
dies. This  first  chamber  was  finished  in  1511,  as  that  year 
appears  inscribed  near  the  Parnassus. 

Vasari,  until  the  finishing  of  the  first  chamber,  does  not 
speak  of  the  improvement  of  his  manner ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  he  says,  ^  although  he  had  seen  so 
many  monuments  of  antiquity  in  that  city,  and  studied  so 
unremittingly,  still  his  figures,  up  to  thb  period,  did  not  pos- 
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8es0  that  breadth  and  majesty  which  they  afterwarda  exhibited. 
For  it  faAppened,  that  the  breach  between  Michelangelo  and 
the  Pope^  which  we  have  before  mentioned  in  his  life, 
oocnrred  about  this  time,  and  compelled  Bonarraoti  to  flee  to 
t'lorenoe;   from  which  circumstance,   Bramante   obtaining 

.^ possession  of  the  keys  of  the  chapel,  exhibited  it  to  his  friend 

Baffaello,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  Michelangelo ; "  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
mention  the  Isaiah  of  8.  Agostino,  and  the  Sibyls  della  Pace, 
painted  afiter  this  period,  and  the  Heliodorus.  In  the  life  of 
Michelangelo,  he  again  informs  us  of  t\ie  quarrel  which 
obliged  him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  proceeds  to  say,  that 
when,  on  his  return,  he  had  finished  one-half  of  the  work, 
the  Pope  suddenly  commanded  it  to  be  exposed  ;  ^'  whereupon 
RaSaello  d'Urbino,  who  possessed  great  facility  of  imitation, 
immediately  changed  his  style,  and,  at  one  eflbrt,  designed 
the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  della  Pace."  This  brings  us  to  a 
dispute,  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  warmth,  both  in  Italy 
and  other  countries.  Bellori  attacked  Yasari  in  a  riolent 
manner,  in  a  work  entitled,  ^^  Se  Bc^ctello  ingrandl  «  migliord 
lafoanieraper  av&r  vedute  U apere  di  Michelangiolo*  (Whe- 
ther Baflaeilo  enlarged  and  improved  his  style  on  seeing  the 
works  of  Michelangelo).  Crespi  replied  to  him  in  three 
letters,  inserted  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,*  and  many  other 
disputants  have  arisen  and  stated  fresh  arguments. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  province  to  engage  the  reader  in 
these  disputations.  It  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's fame  to  have  had  two  scholars,  who,  while  he 
was  yet  living,  and  after  the  death  of  Baffaello,  employed 
themselves  in  writing  his  life;  and  a  great  misfortune  to 
Baffaello  not  to  have  been  commemorated  in  the  same  manner. 
If  he  had  survived  to  the  time  when  Yasari  and  Gondivi 
wrote,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  their  charges  in  silence. 

—  Baffaello  would  then  have  easily  proved,  that  when  Bonar- 
ruoti  fled  to  Florence,  in  1506,  he  himself  was  not  in  Rome, 
nor  was  called  thither  until  two  years  afterwards ;  and  that 
iie  could  not,  therefore,  have  obtained  a  furtive  glance  of  the 
Sistine  chapel.    It  would  have  been  proved,  too,  that  £rom 

•  Vol  ii.  p.  323  et  seq. 
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the  year  1508,  when  Michelangelo  had,  perhaps,  not  com- 
menoedhis  work,  nntil  1511,  in  which  year  he  exhibited  the 
first  half  of  it,*  Raffaello  had  been  endeavonring  to  enlarge 
his  style ;  and  as  Michelangelo  had  before  studied  the  Torso 
of  the  Belyidere,  so  Raffaello  also  formed  himself  on  this  and 
other  marblesyt  a  circnmstance  easily  discoverable  in  his  style. 
He  might,  too,  have  asked  Yasari,  in  what  he  considered 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  style  to  consist ;  and  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greeks,  and  from  reason  herself,  he  might  have 
informed  him,  that  the  grand  does  not  consist  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  muscles,  or  in  an  extravagance  of  attitude,  but 
in  adopting,  as  Mengs  has  observed,  the  noblest*,  and  neglect- 
ing the  inferior  and  meaner  parts ;%  and  exercising  the  higher 
powers  of  invention.  Hence  he  would  have  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  grandeur  of  style  in  the  School  of  Athens,  in 
the  majestic  edifice,  in  the  contour  of  the  figures,  in  the  folds 
of  the  drapery,  in  the  expression  of  the  countenances,  and  in 
the  attitudes ;  and  he  would  easily  have  traced  the  source  of 
that  sublimity  in  the  relics  of  antiquity.  And  if  he  appeared 
still  greater  in  his  Isaiah,  he  might  have  refuted  Yasari  from 
his  own  account^  who  assigns  this  work  to  a  period  anterior 
to  1511,  and  therefore  contemporary  as  it  were  with  the 
School  of  Athens;  adding,  that  he  elevated  his  style  by 
propriety  of  character,  and  the  study  of  Grecian  art.  The 
Greeks  observed  an  essential  difference  between  common  men 
and  heroes,  and  again  between  their  heroes  and  their  gods ; 
and  Raffaello,  after  having  represented  philosophers  immersed 
in  human  doubts,  might  well  elevate  his  style  when  he  came 
to  figure  a  prophet  meditating  the  revektions  of  God.§     All 

*  See  the  first  letter  of  Crespi,  Lettere  Fittoriche,  torn.  ii.  p.  338. 

t  Mengihas  observed,  that  Rs^oeno  diligently  studied  the'bassi-relievi 
of  the  arches  of  Titas  and  Constantine,  which  were  on  the  arch  of  Tnijan, 
and  adopted  from  them  his  manner  of  marking  the  articulations  of  the 
joints,  and  a  more  simple  and  an  easier  mode  of  expressing  the  contour  of 
the  fleshy  parts. — Riflessioni  sopra  i  tre  gran  Fittori,  &c.  cap.  1. 

t  Riflessioni  sn  la  bellezza  e  sul  gnsto  della  Pittura,  parte  iii.  cap.  1, 
and  see  the  ''  Osserrazioni  "  of  the  Cav.  Azara  on  that  tract,  §  zii. 

$  A  doubt  has  arisen  on  the  exaot  time  in  which  he  painted  the  Pro- 
phet and  the  SibrU,  and  from  the  grandeur  of  their  style,  doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  Vasari's  account,  that  they  were  painted  anterior  to  1511. 
But  a  painter  who  is  the  master  of  his  art,  elevates  or  lowers  his  sl^le 
according  to  his  subject.  Hie  Sibyls  are  in  RafTaello's  grandest  style ; 
2b2 
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this  might  have  been  advanced  by  Raffaello,  io  order  to  relievo 
Bramante  and  himself  from  so  ill-snpportcd  an  impntatioii. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  believe  he  never  would  have  denied,  thai 
the  works  of  Michelangelo  had  inspired  him  with  a  more 
daring  spirit  of  design,  and  that  in  the  exhibition  of  strong 
character,  he  had  sometimes  even  imitated  him.  But  how 
imitated  him?  In  rendering,  as  Crespi  himself  observes* 
that  very  style  more  beautiful  and  more  majestic  (p.  844). 
It  is  indeed  a  great  triumph  to  the  admirers  of  Raffaello  to 
be  able  to  sav,  whoever  wishes  to  see  what  is  wanting  in  the 
Sibyls  of  Michelangelo,  let  him  inspect  those  of  Raf^Uo ; 
and  let  him  view  the  Isaiah  of  Raffaello,  who  would  know 
what  is  wanting  in  the  Prophets  of  Michelangelo. 

After  public  curiosity  was  gratified,  and  ^ffaello  had  ob- 
tained a  glimpse  of  this  new  style,  Bonarruoti  closed  the  doora, 
and  hastened  to  finish  the  other  half  of  his  work,  which  was 
completed  at  the  close  of  1512,  so  that  the  Pope,  on  the  so- 
lemnization of  the  Feast  of  Christmas,  was  enabled  to  perform 
mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Raf- 
faello waa  employed  in  the  second  chamber  on  the  subject  of 
Heliodorus  dnven  from  the  Temple  by  the  prayers  of  Oniaa, 
the  high  priest,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  the 
place.  In  this  painting,  the  armed  vision  that  appears  to 
Heliodorus,  scatters  lightnings  from  his  hand,  while  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  steed  is  hetad.  amidst  the  attendant  thunder.  In  the 
numerous  bands,  some  of  which  are  plundering  the  riches  of 
the  Temple,  and  others  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  sur- 
prise and  terror  exhibited  in  Heliodorus,  consternation^ 
amazement,  joy,  and  abasement,  and  a  host  of  passions,  are 
expressed,  in  this  work,  and  in  others  in  these  chamben, 
Ri^aello,  saj^  Mengs,  gave  to  painting  all  the  augmentation 
it  could  receive  after  Michelangelo.  In  this  picture  he  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  Julius  II.,  whose  zeal  and  authority  are 
represented  in  Onias.  He  appears  in  a  litter  borne  by  his 
grooms,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  repair 
to  the  Vatican,  to  view  this  work.  The  Miracle  of  Bol6eD» 
was  also  painted  in  the  lifetime  of  Julius. 

•nd  that  they  are  amongst  his  earliest  works,  is  proTed  from  his  hsTiOf 
liad  Tiinoteo  della  Vito  as  his  assistant  in  them. 
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Hie  remaining  deoomlions  of  these  chambers  were  all  illiu* 
trative  of  the  history  of  Leo  X.,  whose  imprisonment  in 
RftTenna,  and  subsequent  liberation,  are  typified  by  8t  Peter  • 
released  from  prison  by  the  angel.     It  was  in  this  piece  that 
the  jpaiuter  exhibited  an  astonishing  proof  of  his  luiowledge 
o£  bght.     The  figures  of  the  soldiers,  who  stand  without  the 
prison,  are  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  moon :  there  is  a 
torch  which  produces  a  second  light;  and  from  the  angel 
emanates  a  celestial  splendour  that  rivals  the  beams  of  the 
sun.     He  has  here,  too,  affoided  another  proof  how  art  may 
convert  the  impediments  thrown  in  her  way  to  her  own  ac^- 
vantage ;  for  the  place  where  he  was  paintmg  being  broken 
by  a  window,  he  has  imagined  on  each  side  of  it  a  staircase, 
which  affords  an  ascent  to  the  prison,  and  on  the  steps  he  has 
placed  the  guards  overpoweied  with  sleep  ;  so  that  the  painter 
does  not  seem  to  have  accommodated  himself  to  the  plsboe,  but 
the  place  to  have  become  subservient  to  the  painter.     The 
composition  of  S.  Leo  the  Great,  who  checks  Attila  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  that  of  the  other  chamber,  the  battle 
with  the  Saracens  in  the  port  of  Ostium,  and  the  victory  ob- 
tuned  by  S.  Leo  lY.,  justify  Raffiaello's  chum  to  the  epic 
crown :  so  powerfully  has  he  depicted  the  military  array  of 
men  and  horses,  the  arms  peculiar  to  each  nation,  &e  fury  of 
the  combat,  the  despair  and  humiliation  of  the  prisoners.  Near 
this  performance  is  the  wonderful  piece  of  the  Incendio  di 
Borgo,  which  is  miraculously  extinguished  by  the  same  S. 
Leo.     This  wonderful  piece  alternately  chills  the  heart  with 
terror,  or  warms  it  with  compassion.     The  calamity  of  fire  is 
carried  to  its  extreme  point,  as  it  is  the  hour  of  midnight,  and 
the  fire,  which  already  occupies  a  considerable  space,  is  in- 
creased by  a  violent  wind,  which  agitates  the  flames  that  leap 
with  rapidity  from  house  to  house.     The  affright  and  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  are  also  carried  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Some  rush  forward  with  water,  are  driven  back  by  the  scorch- 
ing flames ;  others  seek  safety  in  flight,  with  naked  feet,  robe* 
less,  and  with  dishevelled  hair ;  women  are  seen  turning  an 
imploring  look  to  the  Pontiff;  mothers,  whose  own  terrors  are 
absorbed  in  fear  for  their  offspring ;  and  here  a  youth,  who 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  and  infirm  sire,  and  sinking 
benea^  the  weight,  collects  his  almost  exhausted  strength  to 
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place  him  out  of  danger.  The  ooncloding  sabjeots  refer  to 
Leo  III. ;  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  hand  of 
that  pontiff,  and  the  Oath  taken  bj  the  Pope  on  the  Holj 
Evangelists,  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  calumnies  laid  to 
his  charge.  In  Leo,  is  meant  to  be  represented  Leo  X.,  who 
is  thus  honoured  in  the  persons  of  his  predecessors ;  and  in 
Charlemagne  is  represented  Francis  I.,  king  of  France. 
Many  persons  of  the  age  are  also  figured  in  the  surrounding 
group,  so  that  there  is  not  an  historical  subject  in  these  cham- 
bers that  does  not  contain  the  most  accurate  likenesses.  In 
this  latter  department  also,  RafTaello  may  be  said  to  have  been 
transcendant  His  portraits  have  deceived  even  persons  the 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  them.  He 
painted  a  remarkable  picture  of  Leo  X.,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  Cardinal  Datary  of  that  time  found  himself  approaching 
it  with  a  bull,  and  pen  and  ink  for  the  Pope's  signature.* 

The  six  subjects  which  relate  to  Leo,  elected  in  1513,  were 
finished  in  1517.  In  the  nine  years  which  Raffaello  employed 
on  these  three  chambers,  and  slao  in  the  three  following  years, 
he  made  additional  decorations  to  the  Pontifical  palace ;  he 
observed  the  style  of  ornament  suitable  to  each  part,  and  thus 
made  the  Pope's  residence  a  model  of  magnificence  and  taste 
for  all  Europe*  Few  have  adverted  to  this  instance  of  his 
merit.  He  superintended  the  new  gallery  of  the  palace,  avail- 
ing himself  in  part  of  the  design  of  Bramante,  and  in  part  im- 
proving on  him.  ''  He  then  made  designs  for  the  stuccos,  and 
the  various  subjects  there  painted,  and  also  for  the  divisions, 
and  he  then  appointed  Giovanni  da  Udine  to  finish  the  stuccos 
and  arabesques,  and  Giulio  Romano  the  figures."  The  ex- 
posure of  this  gallery  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  air  has  left 
little  remuning  besides  the  squalid  grotesques ;  but  those  who 
saw  it  at  an  early  period,  when  the  unsullied  splendour  of  the 
gold,  the  pure  white  of  the  stuccos,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours, 
and  the  newness  of  the  marble,  rendered  every  part  of  it  beau- 
tiful and  resplendent,  must  have  thought  it  a  vision  of  para- 
disci.  Yasari,  in  eulogizing  it,  says,  ^'It  is  impossible  to 
execute  or  to  conceive  a  more  exquisite  work."  The  best 
which  now  remain  are  the  thirteen  ceilings,  in  each  of  which 

*  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  t.  p.  131. 
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•itt  distribated  fow  sMhAm  from  hoLj  wrii^  the  fint  of  whioh, 
the  Creation  of  the  W  odd,  Baffaello  executed  with  hie  own 
hand  as  a  model  for  the  others,  which  were  painted  by  hk 
0diohir%  and  afterwards  retouched  and  rendered  nniform  by 
himself  as  was  his  eustom.  I  have  seen  copies  of  these  in 
Rome,  executed  at  great  cost,  and  with  great  fidelity,  for 
Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hunterberger,  and  from  the  effect  which  was  produced  by  the 
freshness  of  Uie  colours,  I  could  easily  conceive  how  highly 
enchanting  the  originals  must  have  been*  But  their  great 
yalue  consisted  in  Raffaello  having  enriched  them  by  his  in- 
vention, expression,  and  design,  and  every  one  is  agreed  that 
each  subject  is  a  school  in  itself.  He  was  desirous  of  com- 
peting with  Michelangelo,  who  had  treated  the  same  subject 
in  the  Sistine  chi^l ;  and  of  appealing  to  the  public  to  judge 
whether  or  not  he  had  equalled  him.  To  describe  in  a  suitable 
manner  the  other  pictures  in  chiaroscuro,  and  the  numerous 
landscapes  and  architectural  subjects,  the  trophies,  imitations 
of  cameos,  masks,  and  other  things  which  this  divine  artist 
either  designed  himself  or  formed  into  new  combinations  from 
the  antique,  is  a  task,  says  Taja,  £u  above  the  reach  of  human 
powers.  Taja  has,  however,  Umself  given  us  a  delightful 
description  of  these  works.*  It  confers  the  highest  honour 
on  Raffaello,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fifty-two  subjects,  and  all 
the  ornamental  parts. 

Nor  were  the  pavements,  or  the  doors,  or  other  interior 
works  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  completed  without  his 
superintendence.  He  directed  the  pavements  to  be  formed 
of  terra  invetriatOj  an  ancient  invention  of  Luca  della  Rob- 
bia,  which  having  continued  for  many  generations  as  a  fEunily 
secret,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  another  Luca.  RaflQielio 
invited  him  to  Florence  to  execute  this  vast  work,  employed 
him  in  the  gallery,  and  in  many  of  the  chambers,  which  he 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  Fope.  For  the  couches  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Camera  di  Segnatura  he  brought  to 
Rome  F.  Giovanni  da  Verona,  who  formed  them  of  mosaic 
with  the  most  beautiful  views.  For  the  entablatures  of  the 
chambers,  and  for  several  of  the  windows  and  doors,  he  en 

*  Commencing  at  p.  139. 
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Ipiged  (HoTanni  BarQe,  a  celebrated  FbrentiBe  engmrer  of 
gems.    This  work  was  ezecated  in  so  masterlj  a  maimer, 
that  lioais  XIII.,  vishing  to  ornament  the  palaee  of  the 
LouYre,  had  all  these  intaglios    separately  copied.      The 
drawings  of    them  were  made  by  Ponsnn,  and  Mariette 
boasted  of  having  them  in  his  collection.     Nor  was  there  any 
other  work  either  of  stone  or  marble  for  which  a  design  was 
required,  which  did  not  come  under  the  inspection  of  Raf- 
faello,  and  ou' which  he  did  not  impress  his  taste,  which  was 
consummate  also  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.     A  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Jonah,  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Popdo,  in  the  Chigi  chapel,  which  was  executed,  by 
Lorenxetto  under  his  direction,  and  which  Bottari  says,  may 
assume  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  statues.     Among 
his  most  remarkable  works  may  be  mentioned  his  designs  for 
the  tapestry  in  the  papal  chapel,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
from  ihe  lires  of  the  Eyang^lLsts,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa* 
ties.     The  cartoons  for  them  were  both  designed  and  coloured 
by  Raffiiello;  and  after  the  tapestries  were  finished  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  cartoons  passed  into  England,  where  they 
still  remain.     In  these  tapestries  the  art  attained  its  highest 
pitch,  nor  has  the  world  since  beheld  any  thing  to  equal  them 
in  beauty.     They  are  exposed  annually  in  the  great  portico 
of  S.  Peter,  in  the  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini^  and  it 
is  wonderful  to  behold  the  crowds  that  flock  to  see  them,  and 
'  who  ever  regard  them  with  fresh  avidity  and  delight.     But 
all  the  works  of  Raffiiello  would  not  have  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  art  at  that  period,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Rome, 
if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  exten(Ung  the  fruits  of  his  genius, 
by  the  means  of  prints.      We  have  already  noticed  M.  A. 
Kaimondi,  in  the  first  book,  and  we  have  shewn  that  this 
great  engraver  was  courteously  received,  and  was  afterwards 
assisted  by  Sanzio,  whence  an  abundance  of  copies  of  the 
designs  and  the  works  of  this  master  have  been  given  to  the 
world.     A  fine  taste  was  thus  rapidly  propagated  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  beautiful  style  of  lUnaello  began  to  be  justly 
appreciated.     In  a  short  time  it  became  the  prevailmg  ta^te, 
and  if  his  maxims  had  remained  unaltered,  Italian  painting 
would  probably  have  fiourished  for  as  long  a  period  as  Greek 
sculpture. 
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III  the  midst  of  mich  a  yarietj  of  occapationa,  Raffaello 
did  not  £ul  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  private  indiTidnals,  de- 
sirous of  having  his  designs  for  buildings,  in  which  branch  of 
art  he  was  highlj  oelebxated,  and  also  of  possessing  his  pic- 
tures. I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  gallery  of  Agostini  Chigi, 
which  he  ornamented  with  his  own  hand  with  the  well-known 
fftble  of  Galatea.  He  afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
pnpils,  painted  the  Marriage  of  Psyche,  at  the  banqnet  of 
which  he  assembled  all  the  heathen  deities,  with  such  pro- 
priety of  form,  with  their  attendant  symbols  and  genii,  that 
in  these  fiftbnlous  subjects  he  almost  rivalled  the  Greeks. 
These  pictures,  and  those  also  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican, 
were  retouched  by  Maratta,  with  incredible  care ;  and  the 
method  he  adopted,  as  described  by  Bellori,  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  similar  cases.  Raffaello  also  painted  many  altar- 
pieces,  with  saints  generally  introduced ;  as  that  of  the  Con- 
tesse  at  Foligno,  where  he  introduced  the  chamberlain  of  the 
Pope,  alive,  rather  than  drawn  from  the  life :  that  for  8. 
Giovanni  in  Monte,  at  Bologna,  of  S.  Cecilia,  who,  charmed 
to  rapture  by  a  celestial  melody,  forgets  her  musical  in- 
strument, which  falls  neglected  from  her  hands;  that  for 
Palermo,  of  Christ  ascending  Mount  Calvary,  called  della 
SpauimOy  which,  however  much  disparaged  by  Cumberland, 
for  having  been  retouched,  is  a  noble  ornament  of  the  royal 
collection  at  Madrid ;  and  the  others  at  Naples  and  Piacenza, 
which  are  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  He  also  painted 
&  Michael  for  the  king  of  France,  and  many  other  Holy 
Families*  and  devotional  subjects,  which  neither  Yasari  nor 
his  other  biographers  have  fully  enumerated. 

But  although  the  creation  of  these  wonderful  works  was 
become  a  habit  in  this  great  artist,  still  every  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions cannot  be  considered  as  equaUy  successful.     It  is 

*  I  do  not  find  that  any  mention  has  been  made  of  hia  pictare  in  the 
posaesrion  of  the  OliTieri  family  at  Pesaro,  or  of  the  one  in  the  Baiilica  di 
lioreto  in  the  Trearary,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  which  was  formerly 
in  the  diurch  of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  or  a  copy  of  it.  I  hare  seen  a 
^in^i^ar  fubject  in  the  Laoretana,  bdonginj^  to  the  Signori  Pirrif  in  Rome. 
At  Sassoferrato  also,  on  the  great  altar  of  the  chnrch  of  the  Capndas. 
there  is  a  Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by  him  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  by 
Fht  Bernardo  Catelani.  Ther^  exist  engraTings  of  the  two  first,  but  I 
hsTe  not  seen  any  of  the  last. 
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known,  thai  in  the  freecos  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  Chigi 
gallerT,  he  was  oensnred  in  some  naked  figores  for  errois  com- 
mitted, as  Yasari  sajna,  by  some  of  his  school.     Mengs,  who 
varied  his  opinions  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  insinuates 
that  BaffaeUo  for  some  time  seemed  to  slumber,  and  did  not 
make  those  rapid  strides  in  the  art,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  genins.     This  was,  probably,  when  Michel- 
angelo was  for  some  years  absent  from  Rome ;  but  when  be 
returned,  and  heard  it  reported  that  many  persons  considered 
the  paintings  of  Raffaello  superior  to  his  in  colour,  of  more 
beauty  and  grace  in  composition,  and  of  a  corresponding  ex- 
cellence in  design,  whilst  his  works  were  said  to  possess  nono 
of  these  qualities  except  the  last,  he  was  stimulated  to  avail 
himself  of  the  pencil  of  Fra  Sebastiano,  and  at  the  same  time 
supplied  him  with"  his  own  designs.     The  most  celebrated 
work  which  they  produced  in  conjunction,  was  a  Transfigura- 
tion, in  fresco,  with  a  Flagelktion,  and  other  figures,  in  a 
chapel  of  S.  Peter  in  Montorio.     BaffaeUo  being  subsequently 
employed  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Me- 
dici, afterwanis  Clement  VII.,  Sebastiano,  in  a  sort  of  eom- 
petition,  painted  another  picture  of  the  same  size.     In  the 
latter  was  represented  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  in  the  foimer, 
with  the  master's  accustomed  spirit  of  emulation,  the  Trans- 
figuration.    <^  This  is  a  picture  which  combines,"  says  Menga^ 
^^  more  excellences  than  any  of  the  previous  works  of  Baf- 
faeUo.   The  expression  in  it  is  more  exalted  and  moie  refined, 
the  chiaroscuro  more  correct,  the  perspective  better  understood, 
the  pencilling  finer,  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the 
drapery,  more  grace  in  the  heads,  and  more  grandeur  in  the 
style."*     It  represents  the  mystery  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor.     On  the  side  of  the 
hiU  he  has  placed  a  band  of  his  disciples,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest invention  has  engaged  them  in  an  action  conformable  to 
their  powers,  and  has  thus  formed  an  episode  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probabiUty.     A  youth  possessed  is  presented  to 
them,  that  they  may  expel  the  evil  spirit  that  torments  him ; 
and  in  the  possessed,  struggling  with  the  presence  of  the 
demon,  the  confiding  faith  of  the  father,  the  affliction  of  a 

*  Rilletnoiii  sopra  i  tre  gran  Fittori,  &e.,  cap.  L  §  2. 
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beantifiil  and  interasting  female,  and  the  compaanon  yisible 
in  the  conntenanoee  of  the  sonrounding  apostles,  we  are  pie« 
sented  with  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  incident  ever  conceiyed. 
Yet  this  part  of  the  composition  does  not  fix  oor  regard  so 
mnch  as  the  principal  subject  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
There  the  two  prophets,  and  the  three  disciples,  are  most  ad- 
mirably delineated,  and  the  Saviour  appears  enyeloped  in  a 
glory  emanating  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  light,  and  sur- 
rounded by  that  chaste  and  celestial  radiance,  that  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  eyes  of  the  elect.  The  countenance  of 
Christ,  in  which  he  has  developed  all  his  combined  ideas  of 
majestv  and  beauty,  may  be  considered  the  master-piece  of 
Itaffaello,  and  seems  to  us  the  most  sublime  height  to  which 
the  genius  of  the  artist,  or  even  the  art  itself,  was  capable  of 
aspiring.  After  this  effort  he  never  resumed  his  pencil,  as  he 
was  soon  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  a  mortal  distemper, 
of  which  he  died,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  on  Good  Fri- 
day (also  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday),  1520,  aged  thirty- 
seven  years.  His  body  reposed  for  some  days  in  the  chamber 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  paint,  and  over  it  was  placed  this 
noble  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  previous  to  bis  mortal 
remains  being  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  Botonda  for 
interment.  There  was  not  an  artist  that  was  not  moved  to 
tears  at  this  affecting  sight.  Raffaello  had  always  possessed 
the  power  of  engaging  the  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  Respectful  to  his  master,  he  obtained  from  the 
Pope  an  assurance,  that  his  works,  in  one  of  the  ceilings  of 
the  Vatican,  should  remain  unmolested;  just  towards  his 
rivals,  he  expressed  hb  gratitude  to  God  that  he  had  been 
bom  in  the  days  of  Bonarruoti ;  gracious  towards  his  pupils, 
he  loved  them,  and  intrusted  them  as  bis  own  sons ;  courteovB 
even  to  strangers,  he  cheerfully  lent  his  aid  to  all  who  asked 
his  advice ;  and  in  order  to  make  designs  for  others,  or  to  di- 
rect them  in  their  studies,  he  sometimes  even  neglected  his 
own  work,  being  alike  incapable  of  refusing  or  dehiying  his 
inestimable  aid.  All  these  reflections  forced  themselves  on 
the  minds  of  the  spectators,  whose  eyes  were  at  one  moment 
directed  to  the  view  of  his  youthful  remains,  and  of  those 
divine  hands  that  had,  in  the  imitation  of  her  works,  almost 
excelled  nature  herself ;  and  at  another  moment,  to  the  con- 
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templation  of  this  hia  latest  prodnction,  which  appeared  to 
exhibit  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  wonderful  style;   and  the 
painful  reflection  presented  itself^  that,  with  the  life  of  Raf- 
faelloy  the  brightest  prospects  of  art  were  thns  saddenly  ob- 
scured.    The  Pope  himself  was  deeply  affected  at  his  death, 
and  requested  Bembo  to  compose  the  epitaph  which  is  now 
read  on  his  tomb;  and  his  loss  was  considered  as  a  nadonai 
calamity  throughout  all  Italy.     True  indeed  it  is,  that  soon 
after  his  decease,  Rome  herself,  and  her  territory,  experienced 
such  unheard  of  calamities,  that  many  had  just  cause  to  enry 
him,  not  only  the  celebrity  of  his  life,  but  the  opportune  period 
of  his  death.    He  was  not  doomed  to  see  the  illustrious  Leo 
X.,  at  a  time  when  he  extended  the  most  exalted  patronage 
to  the  arts,  poisoned  by  a  sacrilegious  hand;   nor  Clement 
VIL,  pressed  by  an  enraged  enemy,  seeking  shelter  in  the 
castle  of  S.  Angelo,  afterwards  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  obliged  to  purchase,  at  enormous  sums,  the  liberty  of  his 
serrants.     Nor  did  be  witness  the  horrors  attending  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome,  the  nobility  robbed  and  plundered  in  their  own 
palaces,  the  violation  of  hapless  females  in  the  convents ;  pre- 
LUes  unrelentingly  dragged  to  the  scaffc^d,  and  priests  torn 
from  the  altars,  and  from  the  images  of  their  saints,  to  whom 
they  looked  in  vain  for  refuge,  slaughtered  by  the  sword,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  out  of  the  churches  a  prey  to  the  dogs. 
Nor  did  he  survive  to  see  that  city,  which  he  had  so  illustrated 
by  his  genius,  and  where  he  had  for  so  many  years  shared  the 
public  admiration  and  esteem,  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  another  place,  and  shall  here 
adduce  some  observations  on  his  style,  selected  from  various 
authors,  more  particularly  from  Mengs,  who  has  ably  criticised 
it  in  his  works  already  enumerated  by  me,  as  well  as  in  some 
others. 

Raffaello  is  by  common  consent  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
art ;  not  because  he  excelled  all  others  in  every  department 
of  painting,  but  because  no  other  artist  has  ever  possessed  the 
various  parts  of  the  art  united  in  so  high  a  degree.  Lacza- 
rini  even  asserts  that  he  was  guilty  of  errors,  and  that  he  is 
only  the  first,  because  he  did  not  commit  so  many  as  others. 
He  ought,  however,  to  have  allowed^  that  his  defects  would 
be  excellences  in  any  other  artist,  being  nothing  more  in  him 
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than  the  neglect  of  that  higher  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
be  was  capable  of  attaining.  The  art,  indeed,  comprehends 
80  manj  and  such  difficult  parts,  that  no  individual  artist  has 
been  alike  distinguished  in  all ;  even  Apelles  was  said  to 
yidd  to  Amphion  in  disposition  and  harmony,  to  Asclepia- 
dorus  in  proportion,  and  to  Protogenes  in  application. 

The  style  of  design  of  Raffaello,  as  seen  in  those  drawings, 
divested  of  colours,  which  form  the  chief  ornaments  of  cabi- 
nets, presents  us,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  with  the  pure 
transcript  of  his  imagination,  and  we  stand  in  amaze  at  the 
contours,  grace,  precision,  diligence,  and  genius  which  they 
exhibit.  One  of  the  most  admired  t>f  his  drawings  I  once 
saw  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  a  most  finished 
and  superior  specimen,  uniting  in  style  all  the  invention  of 
the  best  painters  of  Greece,  and  the  execution  of  the  first  ar- 
tists of  Italy.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Raffit- 
ello  did  not  yield  to  Michelangelo  in  drawing ;  and  Mengs 
himself  confesses,  that  he  did,  as  far  as  regards  the  anatomy 
of  the  muscles,  and  in  strong  expression,  in  which  he  con- 
siders Raffaello  to  have  imitated  Michelangelo.  But  we  need 
not  say  with  Vasari,  that  in  order  to  prove  that  he  understood 
the  naked  figure  as  well  as  Michelangelo,  he  appropriated  to 
himself  the  designs  of  that  great  master.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  figures  of  the  two  3rouths  in  the  Incendio  di  Borgo, 
criticised  by  Vasari,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  act  of  leaping 
from  a  wall  to  escape  the  flames,  and  the  other  is  fleeing  with 
his  father  on  his  shoulders,  he  not  only  proved  that  he  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  action  of  Uie  muscles  and  the 
anatomy  requisite  for  a  painter,  but  prescribed  the  occasion 
when  this  style  might  be  used  without  impiopriety,  as  in 
figures  of  a  robust  form  engaged  in  yiolent  action.  He 
moreover  commonly  marked  the  principal  parts  in  the  naked 
figure,  and  indicated  the  others  after  the  example  of  the  bet- 
ter ancient  masters,  and  where  he  wronght  from  his  own 
ideas,  his  execution  was  most  correct  On  this  subject  Bel- 
lori  may  be  consulted  at  page  223  of  the  work  already  quoted, 
and  the  annotations  to  rol.  ii.  of  Mengs  (page  197),  made 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Axsara,  minister  of  the  king  of  Spain  at 
Kome,  an  individual,  who,  in  conferring  honour  on  the  artist| 
has  by  his  own  writing  conferred  honour  on  art  itself. 
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In  chaateness  of  design,  Raffkello  was  by  some  plaoed  on  a 
lerel  with  the  Greeks,  though  this  praise  we  must  consider 
as  extravagant.  Agostino  Caracci  commends  him  as  a  model 
of  symmetry ;  and  in  that  respect,  more  than  in  any  other, 
he  approached  the  ancients ;  except,  observes  Mengs,  in  the 
hand^  which  being  rarely  found  perfect  in  the  ancient  sta- 
tutes, he  had  not  an  equal  opportunity  of  studying,  and  did 
not  Uierefore  design  them  so  elegantly  as  the  other  parts. 
He  selected  the  beautiful  from  nature,  and  as  Mariette  ob- 
serves, whose  collection  was  rich  in  his  designs,  he  copied  it 
with  dl  its  imperfections,  which  he  afterwards  gradually  cor- 
rected, as  he  proceeded  with  his  work.  Above  all  things  he 
aimed  at  perfecting  the  heads,  and  from  a  letter  addresis^d  to 
Castiglione  on  the  Galatea  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  or  of  tho 
Famesina,  he  discovers  how  intent  he  was  to  select  the  best 
models  of  nature,  and  to  perfect  them  in  his  own  mind.* 
His  own  Fomarina  assisted  him  in  this  object.  Her  portrait, 
by  RaflGnello's  own  hand,  was  formerly  in  the  Barberini  pa* 
liMe,  and  it  is  repeated  in  many  of  his  Madonnas,  in  the  i»e- 
ture  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  Bologna,  and  in  many  female  heads. 
Critics  have  often  expressed  a  wish  that  these  heads  had  pos- 
sessed a  more  dignified  character,  and  in  this  respect  he  was, 
perhaps,  excelled  by  Guide  Reni,  and  however  engaging  his 
children  may  be,  those  of  Titian  are  still  more  beautiful. 
His  true  empire  was  in  the  heads  of  his  men,  which  are  por- 
traits selected  with  judgment,  and  depicted  with  a  dignity 
proportioned  to  his  subject.  Yasari  calls  the  air  of  these 
heads  superhuman,  and  calls  on  us  to  admire  the  expreesioB 
of  age  in  the  patriarchs,  simplicity  of  life  in  the  apostlea, 
and  constancy «of  faith  in  the  martyrs ;  and  in  Christ  in  the 
Transfiguration,  he  says,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  es- 
sence itself  transferred  to  his  countenance,  and  made  visible 
to  mortal  eyes. 

This  effect  is  the  result  of  that  quality  that  is  called  ex- 
pression, and  which,  in  the  drawing  of  Raffaello,  has  attracted 
more  admiration  of  late  years  than  formerly.    It  is  remark- 

*  Lo  dico  con  qnesta  condizione  ehe  Y.  S.  si  trovasae  meoo  a  tkr 
la  leetta  del  meglio :  ma  easendo  carestia  e  di  baoni  gindiei  e  di  bello 
donne,  mi  servo  di  una  certa  idea  ehe  mi  viene  in  mente.— Lett.  Flttor* 
torn.  i.  p.  84. 
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able,  thai  not  only  Zooearo,  who  w&b  indeed  a  saperficial 
writer,  bnt  that  Vasari,  and  Lomaszo  himself,  so  mueh  more 
piofouud  than  either  of  them,  should  not  hare  conferred  on 
him  that  praise  which  he  afterwards  received  from  Algarotti, 
Laxzarini,  and  Mengs.  Lionardo  was  the  first,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  Mikwese  School,  to  lead  the  way  to  delicacy  of 
expression ;  bnt  that  master,  who  painted  so  little,  and  with 
snch  bibonr,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Raffaello,  who  pos- 
sessed the  whole  quality  in  its  fullest  extent  There  is  not  a 
morement  of  the  soul,  there  is  not  a  charaoter  of  passion 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
art,  that  he  has  not  caught,  expressed,  and  raried,  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  and  always  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  We  have  no  tradition  of  his  haying,  like  Da 
Vinci,  frequented  the  public  streets  to  seek  for  subjects  for 
his  pencil ;  and  his  numerous  pictures  proye  that  he  could  not 
haye  deyoted  so  mnch  time  to  this  study,  while  his  drawings 
clearly  eyinee,  that  he  had  not  equal  occasion  for  such  as- 
sistance. Nature,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  had  endowed 
him  with  an  imagination  ^hich  transported  his  mind  to  the 
scene  of  the  etyent,  either  fabulous  or  remote,  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  awoke  in  him  the  yery  same  emotions 
which  the  subjects  of  such  story  must  themselyes  haye  ex- 
perienced; and  thisyiyid  conception  assisted  him  until  he 
had  designed  his  snlject  with  that  distinctness  which  he  had 
either  obseryed  in  other  countenances,  or  found  in  his  own 
mind.  This  faculty,  seldom  found  in  poets,  and  still  more 
rarely  in  painters,  no  one  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  Raffaello.  His  figures  are  passions  personified;  and 
loye,  fear,  hope,  and  desire,  anger,  placability,  humility,  or 
pride,  assume  their  pUoes  by  turns,  as  the  subject  changes; 
and  while  the  spectator  regards  the  countenances,  the  air, 
and  the  gestores  of  his  figures,  he  forgets  that  they  are  the 
work  of  art,  and  is  snrpnsed  to  find  his  own  feelings  excited, 
and  himself  an  actor  in  the  scene  before  him.  There  is  ano- 
ther delicacy  of  expression,  and  this  is  the  gradation  of  the 
passions,  by  which  eyery  one  perceiyes  whether  they  are  in 
their  commencement  or  at  their  height,  or  in  their  decline. 
He  had  obseryed  their  shades  of  difference  in  the  intercourse 
of  life,  and  on  eyery  occasion  he  knew  how  to  transfer  the 
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result  of  his  oUseirations  to  his  canyas.  Even  his  sileaee 
is  eloquent,  and  every  actor 

"  II  oor  negli  oochi,  e  nella  fronte  ha  acritto :" — ^Petr. 

the  smallest  perceptible  motion  of  the  eyes,  of  tiie  nostrils^ 
of  the  moutlC  and  of  the  fingers,  corresponds  to  the  chief 
movements  of  every  passion ;  the  most  animated  and  vivid 
actions  discover  the  violence  of  the  passion  that  excites 
them  ;  and  what  is  more,  they  vary  in  innumerable  degrees, 
without  ever  departing  from  nature,  and  conform  thenar 
selves  to  a  diversity  of  character  without  ever  risking  pro^ 
priety.  His  heroes  possess  the  mien  of  valour ;  his  vulgar, 
an  air  of  debasement ;  and  that,  which  neither  the  pen  nor 
the  tongue  could  describe,  the  genius  and  art  of  Bafibello 
would  delineate  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil.  Nnm- 
bers  have  in  vain  sought  to  imitate  him;  his  figures  are 
governed  by  a  sentiment  of  the  mind,  while  those  of  others, 
if  we  except  Poussin  and  a  very  few  more,  seem  the  imiia» 
tion  of  tragic  actors  from  the  scenes.  This  is  Baffibello's 
chief  excellence;  and  he  may  justly  be  denominatod  the 
painter  of  mind.  If  in  this  faculty  be  included  all  thai  is 
difficult,  philosophical,  and  sublime,  who  shall  compete  with 
him  in  the  sovereignty  of  art  ? 

Another  quality  which  Raffiiello  possessed  in  an  enuneBl 
degree  was  grace,  a  quality  which  may  be  said  to  CM>nler  an 
additional  charm  on  beauty  itself.  Allies,  who  was  su- 
premely endowed  with  it  among  the  ancients,  was  so  vain  of 
the  possession  that  he  preferred  it  to  every  other  attribute  of 
art.*  Raffaello  rivalled  him  among  the  modems,  and  thenoe 
obtained  the  name  of  the  new  Apelles.  Something  mighty 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  added  to  the  forms  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  other  delicate  figures  which  he  represented,  but  no* 
thing  can  add  to  their  gracefulness,  for  if  it  were  attempted 
to  be  carried  further,  it  would  degenerate  into  afi^tation,  a  ^ 
we  find  in  Parmegiano.  His  Madonnas  enchant  us,  as 
Mengs  observes,  not  because  they  possess  the  perfect  linear' 
ments  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  or  of  the  celebrated  daughtet 
of  Niobe ;  but,  because  the  painter  in  their  portraits,  and  in 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nator.  lib.  zzxv.  cap.  10.    Qninta.  Insttt.  Oimt  ziL  10.- 
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their  expremve  smiles,  has  personified  modeety,  matonml 
love,  purity  of  mind,  and,  in  a  word,  grwoe  itselh  Nor  did 
he  impresB  this  qnality  on  the  countenanoe  alone,  bnt  distri- 
bnted  it  thionghottt  the  figore  in  its  attitude,  gestnie,  and 
action,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  with  a  dexterity 
wfaioh  may  be  admired,  bat  never  rivalled.  His  freedom  of 
execution  was  a  eomponent  part  of  this  grace,  which,  indeed, 
vanishes  as  soon  as  labour  and  study  appear ;  for  it  is  with 
tiie  painter  as  with  the  orator,  in  whiom  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous eloquence  delights  us,  while  we  turn  away  with  indif- 
ference from  an  artifiml  and  studied  harangue. 

In  regard  to  the  province  of  colour,  Raffaello  must  yield 
the  pahn  to  Titiano  and  Gorr^ggio,  although  he  himself  ex- 
celled Michelangelo  and  many  others.  His  frescos  may  rank 
with  the  first  works  of  other  schools  in  that  line :  not  so  his 
pictures  in  oil.  In  the  hitter  he  availed  himself  of  the 
idcetohes  of  Giulio^  which  were  composed  with  a  degree  of 
hardness  and  timidity ;  and  though  finished  by  Baflbello,  they 
have  freqnentlr  lost  the  lustre  of  his  last  touch.  This  defect 
was  not  immeJuately  apparent,  and  if  Baffiiello's  life  had  been 
proloaged,  he  would  have  been  aware  of  the  injuries  his  pic- 
tures received  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  would  not  have 
finished  them  in  so  light  a  manner.  He  is,  on  this  account, 
more  admired  in  his  first  subject  in  the  Vatican,  painted  under 
JqUus  II.,  than  in  those  he  executed  under  Leo  X.,  for  being 
there  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  business,  and  an  idea  of  tl^ 
importance  of  a  grander  style,  he  became  less  rich  and  firm  in 
Ua  colouring*  That,  however,  he  excdled  in  these  respects 
is  evinced  by  his  portraits,  when,  not  having  an*  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  invention,  composition,  and  beautiful  style 
of  design,  he  appears  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
sdburing.  In  this  respect  his  two  portraits  of  JuliuB  II.  are 
truly  admiraUe,  the  Medicean  and  the  Corsinian :  that  of 
Leo  X.  between  the  two  cardinals ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
<^inion  of  an  eminent  judge,  Benfesthein,  that  of  Bindo 
Altoviti,  in  the  possession  of  his  noble  descendants  at  Flo- 
rence, by  many  regarded  as  a  portrait  of  Raphael  himself.* 

*  Portraits  of  Raffaello  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dnoino,  and  in  the 
Sacriaty  of  Siena,  in  more  than  one  picture ;  but  it  ia  dovbtfnl  whether 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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The  heads  in  his  Tnuufignntioa  ore  esteemed  the 
perfect  he  eTer  painted,  and  Mengs  extois  the  ccdooring  of 
them  as  eminently  beaatifaL  If  there  be  aa j  ezo^ption,  it 
is  in  tiM  complexioii  of  the  principal  female,  el  a  grejiah 
tint,  as  is  often  the  ease  in  his  ddicate  fignies ;  in  which  h» 
is  therefore  considered  to  excel  less  than  ia  the  heads  of  Ins 
men.  Mengs  has  made  many  exceptions  to  the  duareseuo 
of  Raffaello^  as  con^ied  with  that  of  Oorreggio,  on  which 
eonnoissenrs  will  form  their  own  decision*  We  are  tolid  that 
he  disposed  it  with  the  aid  of  models  of  wax ;  and  the  n^ei 
of  his  pictures,  and  the  heantiliil  effect  in  his  Heliederas^  and 
is  the  Traasfigaratioa,  axe  ascribed  to  this  mode  ci  piactice. 
To  his  perspectiye*,  too,  he  was  most  attentive.  De  Piles 
found  in  some  of  his  sketehes  the  scale  of  proportion.*  It 
is  affirmed  by  Algarotti,  that  he  did  mot  attempt  to  foie- 
siiorten  his  figures  in  ceilings.  But  to  this  opinion  W!»  may 
oppose  the  example  we  find  in  the  third  arch  of  the  gallecy 
<^  the  Vatican^  where  there  is  a  peiqpectiTe  of  small  oolwnn^ 
mj9  Taja,  imitated  in  that  manner*  It  iff  trne^  that  m  his 
k^r  works  he  avoided  it;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
appearance  ei  nnttnpe,  he^  repvesented  his  pictvres  as  painted 
on  a  tapestiy,  attached  by  means  of  a  running  knot  toi  tha 
entablature  of  the  room. 

But  all  the  gveat  qmUities  which  we  have  ennmeimtad 
would  not  have  procured  for  Rafflbello  sudi  extraoidittaiy 
celebrity,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  wonderful  feltcily  in  ibe 
invention  and  dii^sition  of  his  subjects,  indeed  his  hidrast 
merit.  It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  in  aid  of  this  cijact 
he  availed  himself  of  every  example,  ancient  and  modem  ; 
fmd  that  these  two  requisites  have  not  since  been  se  united- 

by  his  own  hmd  or  that  of  Fintnricehio.  That  wfaidi  is  meatioiiedl  isllie* 
<taida  cK  Ptongia,  as  being  a  piotara  of  the  Resnrractioii  at  tha  ConseitP- 
titala,  is  said  to  be  hj  Iletro  Perogino  :  and  in  the  Borghesa  galleiy  in 
Rome,  there  is  one,  sapposed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Tlmoteo  deUs  Vite. 
*lhe  portrait  in  the  gallery  in  Florence,  by  Da  ^^^ci,  bears  some  raaos-^ 
'folance  to  Railaefio,  but  it  is  not  he.  Anotfaert  whidi  I  have  aaen  in 
Sobgna,  ought,  periiaps,,  to  be  aacribad  to  Qhilio  Romano.  One  of  the 
most  anthendc  portraits  of  Raffaello,  by  his  own  hand,  next  to  the  one  in 
the  picture  of  S.  Lake,  is  that  in  the  Medici  Collection  in  tiie  Stanza 
^e'  Pittori,  though  this  is  not  in  his  best  manner. 
*  Id6e  da  Peiaitra  parftdti  diap.  sz. 
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in  anj  other  artist  He  ftceonptiifaei  in  has  pietoes  tiwl 
which  eveiy  orator  ought  to  aim  at  in  his  speeeb— he  la- 
stnietB,  mores,  and  delights  ns.  This  is  an  easy  task  to  a 
narrator,  since  he  can  regniarlj  vnfold  to  us  tiw  wh(^  pro- 
gress of  an  event.  The  painter,  on  the  eontraij,  has  bnt 
the  space  of  a  moment  to  make  himself  understood,  and  his 
talent  consists  in  describing  not  <mly  what  is  passing,  and 
what  is  likely  to  ensne,  but  that  which  has  already  ocoovred. 
It  is  here  that  the  geains  oi  Rafiaello  triamphs.  He  em^ 
braces  the  whole  sobject  From  a  thoasand  einiHwsiamfig 
he  selects  those  alone  which  can  interest  ns ;  he  anmages  th« 
actors  in  the  most  expressive  manner ;  he  invents  the  most 
novel  modes  of  conveying  mnch  meaning  by  Ibw  tMches; 
and  nnmberlesB  miniite  circnmstances,  iJl  uniting  in  one 
purpose,  render  the  sIoit  net  only  intdOigible,  hot  palpahle, 
Tarions  writers  have  addneed  in  esampto  the  &  Paal  at 
^stra,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  tapestries  of  the 
Tatiean.  The  artist  has  there  represented  the  sacrifioe  pv»» 
pared  fop  hkn  and  8.  Bamshae  his  companion,  as  to  two  godS| 
for  having  restored  a  lame  man  to  the  use  of  his  Hmbs.  The 
altar,  the  afttendantS)  the  victima,  iktt  musiciaas,  and  the  aae^ 
snffidently  indicate  the  mtentions  of  the  Lystrisns.  &  Paul, 
who  is  in  die  act  ef  tearing  his  robe,  shews  that  he  aejecfs 
and  abhors  the  saorilegions  kenonrs,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  dissuade  the  popnhM  firom  peinisting  in  them«  But  all 
tins  were  vain,  if  it  had  not  indicated  t^  mimde  which  had 
just  happened,  and  given  rise  to  the  event  Baftello  added 
to  the  group  iite  lame  man  nsfeored  to  the  use  <^  his  limbs, 
now  eaeity  recognised  again  by  sil  the  ipectators.  He  stands 
before  the  apostles  rejoicing  in  his  restoration ;  and  raises  his 
hands  in  transport  towards  his  benefiustors,  while  at  his  feet 
lie  the  cmtohee  which  had  recently  supported  bin,  now  cast 
away  as  useless.  This  had  been  smSOieient  for  any  other 
artist;  but  RaiFaello,  who  wished  to  carrv  reality  to  the 
utmost  point,  has  added  a  throng  of  people,  who,  in  their 
eager  curioaty,  remove  the  gannmit  of  the  man,  to  behold 
his  limbs  restored  to  tiieir  former  state.  Raffaello  abounds 
with  examples  like  these,  and  he  may  be  compared  to  some 
of  the  clasocal  writers,  who  affoed  the  more  matter  for  reflec- 
tion the  more  they  are  studied.     It  is  sufficient  to  have 
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noticed  in  the  inrentire  powers  of  Ba&ollOy  those  ciiomn- 
etanoes  which  have  been  less  freqaently  remarked  ;  the 
moTement  of  the  passions,  which  is  ^ntirelj  the  work  of 
expression,  the  delight  which  proceeds  from  poetical  concep- 
tions, or  from  graceful  episodes,  may  be  said  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Other  things  might  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  his  works, . 
as  unity,  sublimity,  costume,  and  erudition ;  for  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  those  delightful  poetical  pieces,  with  which 
he  adorned  the  gallery  of  Leo  X^  and  which  were  eugrared 
by  Lanfranco  and  Badaloochi,  and  are  called  the  Bible  of 
Raffaello.  In  the  Return  of  Jacob,  who  does  not  immediately 
discover,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  domestic  animals,  the 
multitude  of  servants,  and  the  women  carrying  with  them 
their  children,  a  patriaichal  family  migrating  from  a  long 
possessed  abode  into  a  new  territory  ?  In  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  where  the  Deity  stretches  out  his  arms,  and  with  one 
hand  cidls  forth  the  sun,  and  with  the  other  the  moon,  do  we 
not  see  a  grandeur,  which,  with  the  simplest  expression,  awakes> 
in  us  the  most  sublime  ideas  ?  And  in  the  Adoration  of  tlie 
Golden  Calf^  how  could  he  better  have  represented  the  idola* 
trous  ceremony,  and  its  departure  from  true  religion,  than  by 
depicting  the  people  as  carried  away  by  an  insane  jo^,  a^ 
mad  wi&  fictnatidsm  ?  In  point  of  erudition  it  is  sufficient  ta 
notice  the  Triumph  of  David,  which  Taja  describes  and  com- 
pares with  the  ancient  bassirelievi,  and  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  any  thing  in  marble  that  excels  the  art  and 
skill  of  this  picture.  I  am  aware  that  on  another  occasion  he 
has  not  been  exempted  from  blame,  as  when  he  repeated  the 
figure  of  S.  Peter  out  of  prison,  which  hurts  the  unity  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  assigning  to  Apollo  and  to  the  Muses  instru- 
ments not  proper  to  antiquify.  Yet  it  is  the  glory  of  Rafiaello 
to  have  introduced  into  his  pictures  numberless  ciroumstancea 
unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  to  have  left  little  to  be  added 
by  his  successors. 

In  composition  also  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  art.  In  every 
picture  the  principal  figure  is  obvious  to  the  spectator ;  wo 
have  no  occasion  to  inquire  for  it ;  the  groups,  divided  b^ 
situation,  are  united  in  the  principal  action ;  the  contrast  ia 
not  dictated  by  affectation^  but  by  truth  and  propriety ;  a. 
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dgore  absoi'bed  in  thoaght,  often  serves  as  a  relief  to  another 
that  acts  and  speaks ;  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  are  not 
arlntrarily  poised,  bat  are  in  the  most  select  imitation  of 
natare ;  all  is  art,  but  all  is  consmmnate  skill  and  concealment 
of  art  The  School  of  Athens,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Vatican, 
is  in  this  respeet  amongst  the  most  wonderful  compositions  in 
•the  world.  They  who  snooeeded  Raffiiello,  and  fc^owed  other 
principles,  hare  afforded  more  pleasnre  to  the  eye,  bnt  have 
not  giyen  snch  satis&ction  to  the  mind.  The  compositions  of 
Paul  Veronese  contain  a  greater  namber  of  figures,  and  more 
•decoration ;  Lanfranco  and  the  machinists  introduced  a 
poweiful  effect,  and  a  yigorons  contrast  of  light  and  shade : 
but  who  wonld  ezdiange  for  such  a  manner  the  chaste  and 
dignified  style  of  Raffaello  ?  Poussin  alone,  in  the  opinion 
4rf  Mengs,  obtained  a  superior  mode  of  composition  in  the 
groundwork,  or  economy  of  his  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
judicious  selection  of  the  scene  of  the  event. 

We  have  thus  concisely  stated  the  perfection  to  which 
Raffkello  carried  his  art,  in  the  short  space  allotted  him. 
There  is  not  a  work  in  nature  or  art  where  lie  has  not  practi- 
cally illustrated  his  own  axiom,  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
Federigo  Zuccaro,  that  things  must  be  represented,  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be ;  the  country,  the  elements^ 
animals,  buildings,  every  age  of  man,  every  condition  of  life, 
«very  affection,  aJl  was  embraced  and  rendered  more  beautiful 
by  the  divine  genius  of  Raffaello.  And  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged  to  a  more  advanced  period,  without  approaching 
the  term  allowed  to  Titiano  or  Michelangelo,  who  shall  say  to 
what  height  of  perfection  he  might  not  have  carried  his 
fftvourite  art  ?  Who  can  divine  lus  success  in  architecture 
and  sculpture,  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  them, 
having  so  wonderfully  succeeded  in  his  few  attempts  in  those 
branches  of  art  ? 

Of  his  pictures  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  found  in 
private  collections,  particularly  on  sacred  subjects,  such  as  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  other  compositions  of  the  Holy 
Family.  They  are  in  the  three  styles  which  we  have  before 
described  :  the  Grand  Duke  has  some  specimens  of  each.  The 
most  admired  is  that  which  is  named  the  Madonna  della  8eg^ 
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gioia.*  Of  diis  okas  of  pietares  it  is  ofiben  dooUed  whetlber 
the  J  ooght  to  be  ocMimder^  as  oiiginaLs  or  oopies,  ilb  some  cf 
them  have  been  three,  five,  or  ten  times  repealed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  cabinet  piotvres  by  bim,  partioofairlj  the 
S.  John  in  the  Desert,  which  is  in  the  Grand  Dnosl  galleiy  at 
Florence,  and  is  foimd  repeated  in  maaj  ocdleetions  both  in 
Italy  aad  in  other  countxiea.  This  was  Hkehr  to  happjNi  in  a 
school  whexe  the  most  oommon  mode  was  the  following  :— 
The  suli^ot  was  designed  by  Ralaello,  l^e  picfaiie  prepared 
by  Ginlio,  and  finished  by  the  master  so  ex^nisitedy,  ths^  one 
might  almost  count  the  hairs  of  iihe  head.  When  the  pietares 
were  thus  finished,  they  were  cofoed  by  the  scholars  of  Raf- 
f aello,  who  wen  yeiy  nnmeroiia,  and  of  the  seoond  and  third 
order ;  and  these  were  also  sometimes  retoadied  by  Qiotia 
and  by  BaffaeUo  himself  .  But  whoever  is  ezpenenoed  in  the 
freedom  and  delicacy  of  the  chief  <^  ^tds  school,  need  not  €ear 
confounding  his  psodnctions  with  those  of  tfie  soh^dars,  or  ef 
Oiidio  himaelf ;  w1m>,  besides  haring  a  move  timid  peoeil,  made 
nee  of  a  darker  tint  than  his  master  was  aocnstomed  to  do.  I 
have  met  with  an  experienced  person,  who  declared  that  he 
ooold  recognise  the  diaiacter  of  Giidio  in  the  daik  paiAs  ef 
tlie  flesh  tints,  and  in  the  middle  dark  tints,  not  of  a  leadm 
eoloar  as  Baffaello  used,  nor  so  well  harmonised;  inthegiflatsr 
quantity  of  light,  and  in  the  eyes  designed  move  roandiy, 
whidi  Baffiiello  painted  somewhat  long,  after  the  manner  ef 
Pietro. 

On  this  propitious  commencement  was  fosnded  the  aAooi 
which  we  call  Roman,  rather  from  the  city  of  Rome  itseil^ 

*  Enmred by  Moi^g^lkfla.  Thethne  figwm,  the Madmnm,  tiielBfiMt» 
and  St.  John,  appear  almost  alire.  It  wonld  teem  that  RaJfadlo  sMde 
aeveral  studies  for  this  picture,  and  he  painted  one  without  the  St.  John, 
which  remained  for  some  time  in  Urbino.  I  saw  a  copy  in  the  posaessioa 
of  the  Calamini  family,  at  Reomati,  which  was  said  to  be  by  Barooeio, 
and  at  dl  events  belonging  to  his  school;  I  have  leen  the  same  mS^^tt 
in  the  Casa  Olivieri,  at  Pesaro,  and  at  Cortona,  in  possession  of  ano^Mr 
noble  family,  to  whom  it  had  passed  by  inheritance  from  Urbino,  and  was 
considered  to  be  by  RaiTaello.  The  faces  in  these  are  not  so  beantifiil, 
nor  the  colours  so  fine ;  they  are  round,  and  in  a  larger  circle,  with  some 
Taiiations ;  I  hare  also  seen  a  copy  in  the  Sacristy  c?  8.  Luigi  de"  Frsa- 
zesi,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  Falaxzo  GiBstiBiaai* 
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than  from  the  people,  as  I  hare  before  observBd.  For  a«  tbe 
inbabitants  of  Borne  are  a  mixtuie  of  man  j  tongues,  aad 
maaij  difierent  natioDfl^  of  whom  tbe  descendants  of  BoomlvB 
form  the  least  proportion,  so  tbe  school  of  paiating  has  been 
increased  in  its  numbers  by  foreigners  whom  she  has  receiyed 
and  united  to  her  own,  and  who  axe  conaiderad  in  her  academy 
of  &  Luke,  as  if  they  had  been  bozm  in  Rome,  and  eajojed 
the  ancient  rights  of  Bomana  Hence  is  deriyed  the  great 
yarietj  of  names  that  we  find  in  the  conzBe  of  it.  &me,  as 
Oarayaggio,  denyed  no  asststuioe  firan  the  stodj  of  the 
aineieBt  marbles,  and  other  aids  peculiar  to  the  capital ;  and 
these  maj  be  siid  to  haye  been  in  the  Bomaa  School,  but  not 
to  haye  fnmed  a  part  of  it.  Othens  adqited  the  priae^lea 
of  the  disciples  of  Baflaello,  and  their  usoai  method  was  t» 
atudj  diligently  both  BaffaeUo  and  the  arcient  maiUes ;  and 
from  the  imitation  of  him,  and  move  paitieulaily  of  the 
antique^  vesolted,  if  I  eir  not,  the  geneni  chataefter,  if  I  may 
ee  ezpreas  it,  of  the  Bomaa  School :  the  ysmg  artists^  who 
were  expert  in  copying  stataes  and  faassirelieyi,  and  who  had 
these  objects  always  before  their  ejfes,  oonld  easily  transfer 
their  fonns  to  the  panel  or  Uie  canyas.  Hence  thmr  style  ia 
formed  on  the  antiqae,  and  their  beaoty  is  more  ideal  than 
thai  of  other  edioolB.  This  drenaMtaaoe,  which  was  an  ad-^ 
vantage  to  there  who  knew  how  to  are  it,  became  a  diaadyan-- 
tage  to  others,  leading  tiiem  to  giye  their  figures  the  air  cf 
atatnes,  beantiful,  but  isolated,  aM  not  saifidently  animated. 
Odiers  haye  done  themselyes  greater  injury  from  copying  the 
modem  statues  of  satats;  a  practice  which  fiwilitated  the 
representation  of  deyoot  attitudes,  the  dispoeitioa  ef  the  iblda 
ia  the  garments  cf  the  nxmkB  and  priests,  and  oAer  peco* 
Jiarities  which  are  not  foand  in  ancient  sculpture.  But  aa 
sculpture  has  gradually  deteriorated,  it  could  not  haye  any 
beneficial  influence  on  the  sister  arts ;  and  it  has  hence  k« 
many  into  mannerism  in  the  folds  of  their  dmpery,  after 
Bemino  and  Algardi ;  exodilent  artists,  but  who  ought  not  to 
haye  infiuenoed  the  art  of  painting  as  they  did,  in  a  city  Hko 
Borne.  The  style  of  inrention  in  vbis  school  is,  in  general, 
judicious,  the  composition  chaste,  the  costume  carefully  ob- 
'seryed,  with  a  raodeiate  study  of  oihaament.  I  speak  of 
pictures  in  <mI,  lor  the  frescos  of  this  later  period  ought  to  b» 
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Bepaiaielj  considered.  The  colouring,  on  the  whole,  is  not 
the  most  brilliant,  nor  is  it  yet  the  most  feeble ;  there  being 
always  a  supply  of  artists  from  the  Lombards  or  Flemings^ 
who  prevented  its  being  entirely  neglected. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  original  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
examine  the  principles  of  the  Roman  School,  and  attend  it  to 
its  latest  epoch.  Ra&ello  at  all  times  employed  a  number  of 
scholars,  constantly  instructing  and  teaching  them :  whence  he 
never  went  to  court,  as  we  are  assured  by  Vasari,  without 
being  accompanied  (out  of  respect)  by  probKaUj  fifty  of  the 
first  artists.  He  employed  everyone  in  the  way  most  agree- 
able to  his  talent.  Some,  having  received  sufficient  instruction, 
returned  to  their  native  country ;  others  remained  with  him, 
and  after  his  death  established  themselves  at  Rome,  where 
they  became  the  germs  of  this  new  school.  At  the  head  of 
all  was  Giulio  Romano,  whom,  with  Gio.  Francesco  Peani, 
Raffaello  mointed  his  heir,  whence  they  both  united  in  finirii^ 
ing  the  works  on  which  their  master  was  employed.  They 
associated  to  tiiemaelves  as  aa  assistant  Perino  del  Taga,  and 
to  render  the  connexion  permanent,  gave  him  a  sister  of  Penni 
to  his  wife.  To  these  three  were  joined  some  others  who  had 
wolfed  under  Ra&ello.  On  their  flxst  establishment  iiiej 
did  not  meet  with  any  great  success,  for,  as  Vasari  informs  us^ 
the  chief  place  in  art  Mug  by  universal  consent  assigned  to 
Fra  Sebastiano,  through  the  partiality  of  Midielangelo,  the 
followers  of  RaJSaello  were  kept  in  the  back  ground.  We 
may  ahio  add,  as  another  cause,  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1521, 
and  the  election  of  his  successor,  Adrian  YI.,  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  fine  arts,  by  wh(»n  the  public  works  contemplated,  and 
already  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  remained  neglected ; 
and  many  artists,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  employment, 
occasioned  bv  this  event,  and  by  the  plague,  in  1523,  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  But  Adrian  dying  after  a 
reign  of  twenty*three  months,  and  Giulio  de'  Medici  being 
elected  in  his  place  under  the  name  of  Clement  Vll.,  the  arts 
revived.  Raffaello,  before  his  death,  had  begun  to  point  the 
great  saloon,  had  designed  figures,  and  left  sketches  for  the 
completion  of  it.  It  was  intended  to  represent  four  historical 
events,  although  the  subjects  of  some  are  disputed.  These 
were  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross,  or  the  harangue  of  Con* 
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jlantioe ;  the  battle  wherein  Maxentiiis  is  drowned,  and  Con/t 
stantine  remains  victor;  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  received 
from  the  hands  of  S.  Silvester ;  and  the  Donative  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  made  to  the  same  pontiff.  Giolio  finished  the  two 
first  subjects,  and  Giovanni  Francesco  the  other  two,  and  thej 
added  to  them  basBirelievi,  painted  in  imitation  of  bronze 
nnder  each  subject,  with  additional  figures.  They  afterwards 
painted,  or  rather  finished,  the  pictures  of  the  viUa  at  Monte 
Mario,  a  work  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  Ginlio  de'  Medici, 
And  suspended  until  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  papal 
areign.  This  villa  was  afterwards  called  di  Madama,  and 
there  still  remain  many  traces  of  the  munificence  of  that 
prince,  and  the  taste  of  ^  school  of  Ra&ello.  Ginlio  mean- 
while, with  the  permission  of  the  pope,  established  himself  in 
Mantua,  11  Fattore  went  to  Naples ;  and  afterwards,  in  1527, 
in  consequence  of  the  sacking  of  Rome,  and  the  unrestrained 
licence  of  the  invading  army,  Vaga,  Polidoro,  CHovanni  da 
Udine,  Perussi,  and  Yincensio  di  S.  Gimignano  left  Rome^ 
and  with  them  Parmigianiiio,  at  this  time  in  the  capital,  pas- 
sionately employed  in  studying  the  wcvks  of  Raffaeilo.  This 
illustrious  sdiool  was  thus  di^rsed  over  Italy,  and  hence  it 
happened  that  the  new  style,  quickly  propagated,  gave  birth 
to  the  fiorid  schools,  which  form  the  subjects  of  our  other 
bocks.  Some  of  the  schohurs  of  Raffaeilo  might  return  to 
Rome,  but  the  brilliant  epoch  was  past  The  dedine  became 
apparent  soon  after  the  sacking  of  the  city,  and  from  the  time 
*of  that  event,  the  art  daily  degenerated  in  the  capital,  and 
ultimately  terminated  in  mannerism.  After  this  general 
notice  of  the  school  of  Raffaeilo,  we  shall  treat  of  each  par- 
ticular scholar  and  of  his  assistants. 

Giulio  Pippi,  or  Giulio  Romano,  the  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  Raffaeilo,  resembled  his  master  more  in  energy  than 
in  delicacy  of  style,  and  was  particularly  successful  in  sub- 
jects of  war  and  battles,  which  he  represented  with  spirit  and 
correctness.  In  his  noble  style  of  design  he  emulates  Michel- 
angelo, commands  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  human  body, 
and  with  a  masterly  hand  renders  it  subservient  to  all  his  pur- 
poses. His  only  iault  is,  that  his  demonstrations  of  motion 
are  sometimes  too  violent  Yasari  preferred  his  irawicgs  to 
his  pictures,  as  he  thought  that  the  &»  of  his  original  concep- 
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tioQ  was  apt  to  eyapoate,  in  flome  degtee,  in  iiia  finishings 
Some  hare  objected  to  the  aqaarenefis  of  his  f^ydognMnies^ 
and  have  complained  of  his  middle  tints  being  too  dark.  But 
Nicoolo  Ponssin  admired  this  asperitj  of  colour  in  has  battie 
of  Constantino,  as  snitaUe  to  the  character  of  the  snbjeet. 
In  the  picture  of  the  chiudi  dell'  Anima^  vhich  is  a  Madonna^ 
aooon^anied  by  saints,  and  in  others  of  that  descrqition,  it 
does  not  prodnoe  so  good  an  effect  His  cabtaet  pietures  aio 
iare»  and  sometimes  too  free  in  thor  snb|ects.  He  geneimlly 
painted  in  fresco,  and  his  rast  works  at  Maataa  plaoi  him  at 
the  bead  of  that  school,  which  indeed  venerates  him  as  its 
foonder. 

Gianfcancesco  Penni  of  EloveBce,  called  11  Eattoie»  who^ 
when  a  boy,  was  a  servant  in  the  studio  of  Baffsello,  beeaaae 
coe  of  his  principal  soholaiSi  and  assisted  him  more  than  any 
other  in  the  cwtOons  of  the  (apeoiries :  he  painted  in  the  gal- 
lexy  of  the  Vatican  the  Histories  ^  Abraham  and  Isaac,  no- 
ticed by  Ti^  Anoag  other  wodcs  left  inooi^lefo  by  hie 
master,  and  whidi  he  finiahed,  is  the  Aasunption  of  Monte 
Lnci  in  Penigia,  the  lower  part  of  wbich,  with  the  apoetic% 
is  painted  by  Giulio,  and  the  npper  part,  which  abonnds  inA 
BaffimUee^oe  gnce,  is  ascribed  to  II  Fattore,  althong^  Vasna 
asngns  it  to  Perino.  Of  the  works  which  he  performed  akme, 
his  frescos  in  Borne  have  perished,  and  so  few  of  hb  oil  pie« 
inns  remain,  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  Ibnad  in  any  eollee- 
tion.  He  is  characterised  by  fertility  of  conception,  gnce  of 
ezecotioa,  and  a  singular  takmt  for  landscape.  Joint  heir  of 
Ba&dlo  with  Ginlio,  he  wished  to  unite  himself  with  hina 
in  his  profession;  but  being  coldly  received  by  Giulio  im 
Mantua,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  art,  idthough  cut  off  by  an  early  death. 
Orlandi  notices  two  Penni  in  the  school  of  BaffiseUo,  compre- 
hending Luca,  a  brother  of  Gianfranceseo,  a  circumstance  not 
improbable,  and  not  contradicted  by  history.  We  are  also 
told  by  Vasari,  that  Luca  united  himself  to  Perino  del  Va^a, 
and  worked  with  him  at  Lucca,  and  other  places ;  that  he 
followed  Rosso  into  France,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  and 
nltimately  passed  into  England,  where  he  painted  for  the  king 
and  private  persons,  and  made  designs  for  prints. 

Perino  del  Vaga,  whose  true  name  was  Pierino  Bnonaccotai, 
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was  a  relation  and  fellow-citizen  of  PemtL  He  had  a  ekaie 
in  the  works  of  the  Yatioaa^  where  be  worked  stnooos  and 
arabesques  with  Gioranni  da  Udine,  painted  chiaroscuri  with 
Polidoro,  or  finished  suljeets  from  the  sketches  and  after  the 
s^le  of  Raffaello.  Yasari  considered  him  tiie  best  designer 
of  the  Florentine  school,  after  Micbelaogdo,  and  at  the  head 
of  all  those  who  assisted  Ba&ello.  It  is  obtain  that  no  one 
could,  like  him,  compete  with  Giolio  in  that  nniTersalitj  of 
talent  so  conspionoas  in  Baffaello ;  and  tibe  snbjects  from  the 
New  Testament,  wi&ich  he  painted  in  tiie  papal  gallery,  were 
praised  bj  Taja  aboye  all  others.  In  his  stjie  there  is  a  great 
mixtnre  of  the  Florentine,  as  may  be  seen  at  Rome,  in  the 
Birth  of  Eve,  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Marcello,  where  thore  are 
some  childien  painted  to  the  life,  a  most  finished  performance. 
A  coATent  at  TiToli  poasesses  a  S.  John  m  the  Desert,  by  him, 
with  a  landscape  in  the  best  style.  There  are  many  works 
by  him  in  Lncca,  and  Pisa,  but  more  partiealarly  in  Genoa, 
where  we  shall  hare  occasioa  a^ain  to  consider  him  as  the 
originator  of  a  oelebiiied  school. 

GKoTanni  3^  Udine^  by  a  wrker  of  Udind  called  CKoranni 
di  Francesco  Bieamaftore  (Boni,  p.  2£),  likewise  assisted  San- 
zio  in  arabesqnes  and  stnceos^  and  painted  ornaments  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Yatioan,  ia  the  apartments  of  the  pope,  and  in 
many  other  places.  Indeed,  in  the  art  of  working  in  stncoo, 
he  is  ranked  as  the  first  among  the  modems,*  having,  after 
long  experience,  imitated  the  style  of  the  baths  of  Titns,  die- 
ooYered  at  that  time  in  Borne,  and  opened  afresh  in  onr  own 
dayB.t    His  foliage  and  shells^  his  aTiaries  and  birds,  painted 

*  Morto  da  Fdtro  sotto  Alenandro  YI.,  comindb  a  dipingero  a  grot- 
tesco,  ma  Kua  stuodii.    BaglkHM,  Yite,  p.  21. 

t  The  entranoe  into  these  hadis  was  designedly  and  malicionsiy  dosed. 
Serlio,  speaking  of  the  Tviovs  «nbeM|aes  in  PmkqoIo,  Beja,  and 
Rome,  says  that  they  were  iiQaved  or  dertroyed  by  the  artistB  iriio  had 
copied  them,  through  a  jealow  fieetiiig  lest  others  should  also  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  them  (lib.  It.  c.  11).  The  names 
of  these  destroyers,  which  Serlio  has  suppressed,  posterity  has  been 
desirous  of  recorering,  some  hsve  aocnsed  RafEuUo,  others  Kntuiioddo, 
and  others  Yaga,  or  Giovanni  da  Udine,  or  rather  his  scholars  and  asris- 
tants,  "  of  whom,"  says  Yasari,  ''  tiiere  were  an  infinite  nomber  in  evenr 
part  of  Italy."  This  snlject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mariotti,  in  '*  Lettera^' 
ix.  p.  224,  and  in  the  '^Memoiie  delle  belle  Arti,"  per  1'  anno  1788, 
p.  24. 
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in  the  above-ineiitioned  places,  and  in  other  parts  of  Rome 
and  Italj,  deceive  the  eye  by  their  exquisite  imitation ;  and 
in  the  animals  more  particularly,  and  the  indigenous  and 
foreign  birds,  he  seems  to  hare  reached  the  highest  point  of 
excellence.  He  was  also  remarkable  for  counterfeiting  with 
his  pencil  every  species  of  furniture ;  and  a  story  is  told,  that 
having  left  some  imitations  of  carpets  one  day  in  the  gallery  of 
Raffaello,  a  groom  in  the  service  of  the  pope  coming  in  haste 
in  search  of  a  carpet  to  place  in  a  room,  ran  to  snatch  up  one 
of  those  of  Giovanni,  deceived  by  the  similitude.  After  the 
sacking  of  Rome,  he  visited  other  parts  of  Italy,  leaving, 
wherever  he  went,  works  in  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant 
style  of  ornament  This  will  occasion  us  to  notice  him  in 
o^er  schools.  At  an  advanced  age  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  provided  with  a  pension  from  the  pope,  till  the 
time  of  his  death.* 

Polidoro  da  Oaravaggio,  from  a  manual  labourer  in  the 
works  of  the  Vatican,  became  an  artist  of  the  first  celebrity, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  imitation  of  antique  bassi- 
rilievi,  painting  both  sacred  and  profane  subjects  in  a  most 
beantiipul  chiaroscuro.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  seen 
more  perfect,  whether  we  consider  the  composition,  the  mecha- 
nism, or  the  design ;  and  Raffaello  and  he,  of  all  artists,  are 
considered  in  this  respect  to  have  approached  nearest  to  the 
etyle  of  the  ancients.  Rome  was  filled  with  the  richest 
friezes,  fa9ades,  and  ornaments  over  doors,  painted  by  him  and 
Matnrino  of  Florence,  an  excellent  designer,  and  his  partner ; 
but  these,  to  the  great  loss  of  art,  have  nearly  all  perished. 
The  fable  of  Niobe,  in  the  Maschera  d'Oro,  which  was  one  of 
their  most  celebrated  works,  has  suffered  less  than  any  other 

*  It  was  chatted  on  the  office  of  tiie  FlomV),  or  papal  signet,  when 
Sebastiano  da  Venezia  was  invested  witii  it,  and  was  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  scndi.  Padre  Federici  obsenres  that  the  one  was  designated 
Fra  Sebastiano,  bat  that  the  other  was  not  called  Fra  Giovanni ;  nor  is 
this  remarkable,  for  a  Bishop  is  called  Monsignore,  bat  the  person  who 
enjoys  a  pension  charged  upon  a  bishoprick  has  not  the  same  title.  It 
cannot  however  be  deduced  from  this,  as  Federici  wishes  to  do,  tiiat 
Sebastiano  was  firBt  Frate  di  S.  Domenico,  by  the  name  of  F.  Marco 
Pensaben,  and  afterwards  secularized  by  the  pope,  and  appointed 
to  the  signet,  and  that  he  retained  the  Fra  in  consequence  of  his  former 
situation. 
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Crom  the  larages  of  time  and  the  hand  of  barbarism.  This 
loss  has  been  in  some  meajsure  mitigated  bjr  the  printe  of 
Cherubino  Alberti,  and  Santi  Bartoli,  who  engraved  many  of 
these  works  before  they  perished.  Polidoro  lost  his  comrade 
by  death  in  Rome,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  plague,  and  he 
himself  repaired  to  Naples,  and  from  thence  to  8ici]y,  where 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cnpidity  of  his  own  servant,  who  as- 
sassinated him*  With  him  invention,  grace,  and  freedom  of 
hand,  seem  to  have  died*  This  notice  of  him  as  an  artist 
may  suffice  for  the  present,  sa  we  shall  again  reonr  to  him  in 
the  fourth  book,  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Neapolitan 
school. 

Pellegrino  da  Modena,  of  the  fiEunily  of*  Munari,  of  all  the 
scholars  of  Raffaello,  perhaps  resembled  him  the  most  in  the 
air  of  his  heads,  and  a  peculiar  grace  of  attitude.  After 
baying  painted,  in  an  incomparable  manner,  the  history  of 
Jacob,  before  mentioned,  and  othors  of  the  same  patriarch,  and 
some  from  the  life  of  Solomon  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican, 
under  Raffaello,  he  remained  in  Rome,  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  many  of  the  churches,  until  his  master's  death.  He 
then  returned  to  his  natire  place,  where  he  became  the  head 
of  a  numerous  succession  of  Raffaellesque  painters,  as  we> 
shall  in  due  time  relate. 

Bartolommeo  Ramenghi,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  named, 
Bagnacavallo,  and  by  Yasari,  II  Bologna,  is  also  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  .those  who  worked  in  the  gallery*  There  is 
not,  howerer,  any  known  work  of  his  in  Rome,  and  we  may 
say  the  same  of  Biagio  Pupini,  a  Bolognese,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  united  hunself  to  paint  in  Bologna.  Yasari  ia 
not  prodigal  of  praise  towards  the  first,  and  writes  with  the 
most  direct  censure  against  the  second.  Of  their  merits  we 
shall  speak  more  fuUy  in  the  Bol<>gnese  school,  to  which 
Bagnacavallo  was  the  first  to  communicate  a  new  and  better 
style. 

Beades  these,  Yasari  mentions  Yincenzio  di  S.  Qimignano, 
in  Tuscany,  to  whom,  as  a  highly  successful  imitator  of  Raf- 
fiiello,  he  gives  great  praise,  referring  to  some  fa^es  in 
fresco  by  him,  which  have  now  perished.  After  the  sacking 
of  Rome  he  returned  home,  but  so  changed  and  dispirited^ 
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that  he  appeared  quite  aaatherpenon,  and  welnv^Bo  aooosaf 
<^  any  of  bis  aubaeqnent  work&  Schineney  a  eamnMie  of 
Yinoensio,  a  most  promising  ariisty  afaafed  tlie  aame  hie ;  and 
we  find  also,  in  the  Bologneae  adiool,  CaTedone  loaing  his 
powers  by  some  great  mental  afflictioa.  Among  the  snbjects 
of  the  Vatiean  we  do  not  find  anj  ascribed  to  Yinceazio,  bnt 
we  may  perhaps  assign  to  him  the  History  of  Moses  in  Ho- 
reb,  whidi  Taja^  on  mere  conjeetore,  ascribes  to  the  bold  pen* 
eil  of  Raffaelle  del  Cdle,  who  was  employed  by  Ra&ello  in 
the  Famenna,  and  in  the  HaU  of  Coiifltantiiie  nnder  Gii^ew 
Of  this  artist  and  his  saceeesors  we  have  spoken  in  tiie  first  book 
where  we  have  made  some  additions  to  ihe  account  of  Yasaii. 

TiaK>teo  delia  Yite,  of  Urbino,  after  aeme  years  spent  at 
Bologna  in  studying  imder  Franeeseo  Fraafii%  retomad  to 
hie  natire  city,  and  horn  thence  repaired  to  the  academy 
which  his  countryman  and  refa^don  Bafiaello  had  opened  in 
ihe  Yatican.  He  assisted  Raffinllo  at  tin  Pace^  in  the  £reaoa 
«f  the  Sibyls,  of  whidi  he  retained  the  caortoons ;  and  after 
aeme  tone,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  returned  to  Urbino, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  hia  days.  He  bcon^t  with 
him  to  Rome  a  method  of  painting  which  partook  much  of 
ihe  manner  of  the  early  masters,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  el 
his  Madonnas,  at  the  palace  Bonayentua^  ttad  the  duster  of 
Urbia^;  and  in  a  Diseorery  of  the  Croes  in  the  churdi  of 
the  eonyentuals  of  Peaaro.  He  inq^royed  hia  at)4e  under 
Raifeello,  and  acquired  much  of  his  giac^  attitudes,  and 
cdour,  though  he  always  remained  a  liiEoted  inventory  with  a 
certain  timidity  of  touch,  more  correct  than  vigorous.  The 
picture  of  the  Conception  at  the  Osservanti  el  Urbino^*  and 
the  Noli  me  Tangere,  in  tiie  church  of  &  Angelo^  at  Cag^ 
are  the  beet  pieces  that  remain  of  Timeteo*  Pietro  della 
Yite,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  hia  bietber,  painted  in 
the  same  style,  but  in  an  inferior  manner.  This  Pietro  la, 
perhaps,  the  relative  and  heir  of  Raffaello,  whom  Baldiosoci 
mentions  in  his  fifth  volume.  The  same  writer  affiraaa,  at 
the  end  of  hie  fourth  volume,  that  the  artists  of  Usbixka 
included  amongst  the  scholara  of  Raife^eHo  one  Crocehia,  and 

*  Hiw  pictan  is  now  to  be  sen  in  the  R.  PiiiMsolaca  at  Milan. 
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assign  to  him  a  pietme  at  the  Capnehiiui  in  Uiluu)^  of  wUch 

I  have  no  farther  knowledge. 

Benvennto  Tin,  of  Fenara,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called, 

II  Garofalo,  also  studied  onlj  a  little  time  under  Sancio,  bat 
it  was  sufficient  to  enable  mm  to  become,  as  we  aibaU  notice 
hereafter,  the  chief  of  the  Femurese  school.  He  imitated 
Raffiielio  in  dengn,  in  the  dnuracter  of  his  fiiees,  and  in  ex* 
pression,  and  considemUy  also  in  his  colouring,  ahhough  he 
added  something  of  a  warmer  and  stronger  cast,  deriyed  from 
his  own  scfaooL  Beme,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
abound  with  his  pctures  from  l&e  lires  of  the  aposdes.  They 
are  of  various  merits  and  are  not  wholly  painted  by  himself. 
In  his  large  pictures  he  stands  more  alone,  and  many  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Chigi  gallary .  The  Visitation  of  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  is  one  of  the  first  pieces  in  that  rich  cdAection. 
This  artist  was  accustomed,  in  alhision  to  his  name,  to  mark 
his  pictures  with  a  violet,  which  the  common  people  in  Italy 
call  garofnlo.  It  does  not  appear  from  Yasari,  Titi,  and  Taj% 
Hiat  GarofiaJo  had  any  share  in  the  works  which  were  ex^ 
cuted  by  Baffiiello  and  his  scholars. 

Chfcudenzio  Ferrari  is  moztioned  by  Titi,  as  an  aaristant  of 
Raf&ello  in  tite  story  of  Peyche,  and  we  shaft  advert  to  him 
again  in  another  book  as  chief  of  the  Milanese  schot^.  Or- 
landi,  on  the  credit  of  some  more  modem  writers,  asserts, 
that  he  worked  with  Baffiiello  also  at  Torre  Borgia,  and  be- 
fore that  time,  he  considers  him  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Scotto  and  Perngino.  In  Florence,  and  in  o&er  places  in 
Lower  Italy,  some  highly-finished  pictures  are  attributed  to 
him,  which  partake  of  the  preceding  centuiy,  though  they  do 
not  seem  allied  to  the  school  of  Perugino.  Of  these  pictures 
we  shall  resume  our  notice  hereafter ;  at  present  it  may  be 
suflScient  to  remark,  thai  in  Lombardy,  where  he  resided, 
there  is  not  a  picture  in  that  style  to  be  found  with  his  name 
attached  to  it.  He  is  always  BafibeDesque,  and  follows  the 
chiefs  of  the  Roman  school. 

Yasari  also  notices  Jacomone  da  Faenza.  This  artist 
assiduously  studied  the  works  of  Baffiiello,  and  from  long 
practice  in  copying  them,  became  himself  an  inventor.  He 
flourished  in  Bomagna,  and  it  was  from  him  that  a  Bafiaell- 
esque  taste  was  diffused  throughout  that  part  of  Italy.    He 
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is  abo  mentioned  by  Baldinacci,  and  we  shall  endearoiir  to 
make  him  better  known  in  his  proper  {Jaoe. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  scholars  and  assistants  of 
SaffiEi^llo,  seveial  others  are  enumerated  bj  writorSy  of  whom 
we  may  give  a  short  notice.  II  Pistoja^  a  scholar  of  II 
Fattore»  and  probably  employed  by  him  in  the  works  of 
Sanzio^  as  Raffaellino  del  CoUe  was  with  Giulio^  is  mentioned 
as  a  scholar  of  Baifaello  by  Ba|;lione,  and,  on  the  credit  of 
that  writer,  also  by  Taja.  We  mentioned  him  among  the 
Tuscans,  and  shall  further  notice  him  in  Naples,  where  we 
shall  also  find  Andrea  da  Salerno,  head  of  that  school,  whoogi 
Dominici  proyes  to  be  a  scholar  of  fiafiaello. 

In  the  ^^  Memorie  di  Monte  Bubbiano,"  edited  by  Colucci^ 
at  page  10,  Yincenzo  Pagani,  a  native  of  that  conntiy,  is 
mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  the  same  master.  There  remains  of 
him,  in  the  coUegiate  church  there,  a  most  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Assumption  ;  and  the  Padre  CivaHi  points  out  another  in 
Fallerone  and  two  at  Samano,  in  the  church  of  bis  religions 
fraternity,  much  extolled,  and  in  a  BaffaeUesque  manner,  if 
we  are  to  credit  report  This  painter,  of  whom,  in  Piceno,  I 
find  traces  to  the  year  1529,  again  appears  in  Umbria  in 
1553,  where  Lattanzio,  his  son,  being  elected  a  magistrate  of 
Perugia,  he  transferred  himself  thither,  and  was  employed  to 
paint  the  altar-piece  of  the  Cappella  de^i  Oddi,  in  the  church 
of  the  Conventuals,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  Paparelli  had  a  share 
with  him  in  this  work,  and  he  must  be  considered  as  an 
assistant  of  Yincenzo,  both  because  he  is  named  as  holding  the 
second  place,  and  because  he  is  reported  by  Yasari  on  other 
occasions,  as  having  been  an  assistant  But  as  history  men- 
tions nothing  relative  to  this  picture,  except  the  contract,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  this  pnuscworthy 
artist,  who  was  passed  over  in  silence  for  so  many  years,  stiu 
painted  in  the  year  1553.  Whether  he  was  a  scholar  of 
Raffaello,  or  whether  this  was  a  tradition  which  arose  in  his 
own  country  in  progress  of  time,  supported  only  on  the  con- 
sideration of  his  age  and  his  style,  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by 
proofs  of  more  authority  than  those  we  po8se9S.  I  agree 
with  the  Sig.  Arciprete  Lazzari,  when,  writing  of  F.  Ber- 
nardo Catel^  of  Urbino,  who  painted  in  Cagli  the  piciure 
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«f  ih6  gnat  altar  in  the  church  of  the  Capnchios,  he  sajs, 
that  he  had  there  exhibited  the  style  of  the  school  of  Raf- 
5ae)lo,  bnt  he  does  not  consider  him  his  scholar. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  Marcantonio  Baimondi  painted 
0(>me  pictnres  from  the  sketches  of  Baffaello,  in  a  style  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  designer  himself ;  but  this  ap- 
pears donbtfal,  and  is  so  considered  by  Malvasia.  L'Arme- 
nini  also  assigns  to  this  school  Scipione  Sacoo,  a  painter  of 
Oesena,  and  Orlandi,  Don  Pietro  da  Bagnaja,  whom  we  shall 
mention  in  the  Bomafna  sehooL  Some  have  added  to  it 
Bernardino  Lorino,  and  others  Baldaseaie  Pernxn,  a  suppo- 
sition which  we  shall  shew  to  be  erroneons.  Padre  della 
Talle  has  more  recently  revired  an  opinion,  that  Gorreggio 
may  be  ranked  in  the  same  school,  and  that  he  was  probably 
employed  in  the  gallery,  and  might  hare  painted  the  subject 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  by  Yasari  to  Perino.  This  is  conjec- 
tured from  the  peculiar  smile  of  the  mother  and  the  in£uit 
Bnt  these  surmises  and  conjectures  we  may  consider  as  the 
trifling  of  that  author,  who  has  nerertheless  presented  us  with 
much  substantial  information.  We  shall  now  adrert  to  the 
foreigners  of  this  school.  Bellori  has  enumerated,  among  the 
imitators  of  Raffiiello,  Michele  Gm^er,  or  Gocxie,  of  MaSnes, 
of  whom  there  remain  some  pictures  in  fresco  in  the  church 
deir  Anima.  Being  afterwwds  in  Flanders,  where  sereral 
works  of  Raffiiello  were  engrared  by  Cock,  he  was  accused 
of  plagiarism,  but  still  maintained  a  considerable  reputation ; 
as  to  a  fertile  inrention  he  added  a  graceful  style  of  execution. 
Many  of  his  best  pictures  passed  into  Spain,  and  were  there 
purchased  at  great  prices.  Palomino  acquaints  us  with  ano- 
ther excellent  scholar  of  Sanzio,  Pier  Gampanna,  of  Flanders, 
who,  although  he  could  not  entirely  direst  himself  of  the 
hardness  of  his  natire  school,  was  still  highly  esteemed  in  his 
day.  He  rended  twenty  years  in  Italy,  and  was  employed 
in  Venice  by  the  patriarch  Grimani,  for  whom  he  painted 
several  portraits,  and  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Magdalen 
led  by  Saint  Martha  to  the  Temple,  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Christ.  This  picture,  which  was  bequeathed  by  the  patriarch 
to  a  friend,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Slade,  an  English  gentleman.  Pier  Gampanna  dis^ 
tinguished  himself  in  Bologna,  by  painting  a  triumphal  arch 
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on  the  arrival  of  Charles  Y.,  by  whom  he  was  iayited  to 
Seville,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time,  painting  aad 
instructing  papils,  among  whom  is  reckoned  Morales,  who, 
from  his  oonntrymen,  had  the  appellation  of  the  divine.  He 
was  accnstomed  to  paint  small  pictures,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  English,  and  transferred  to  their  country, 
where  they  are  highly  prised.  Of  his  altar-pieces  seveial 
zemain  in  Seville,  and  we  may  mention  the  Purification,  in 
the  cathedral,  and  the  Deposition  at  S.  Croee,  as  the  most 
esteemed.  Murillo,  who  was  himself  a  truly  noble  artist, 
greatly  admired  and  studied  this  latter  picture,  which,  even 
after  we  have  seen  the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  school, 
still  excites  our  astonishment  and  admiration.  This  artist, 
to  some  one,  who^  in  his  lattor  years,  inquired  why  he  so 
often  repaired  to  this  picture,  replied,  that  he  waited  the 
moment  when  the  body  of  Christ  should  reach  the  ground. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  one  Mosca,  whether  a  native  or 
foreigner  I  know  not,  as  a  doubtful  djsciple  of  this  schooL 
Christ  on  his  way  to  Mount  Oulvaiy,  now  in  the  Academy 
in  Mantua,  is  eertainly  a  Raffiidkoque  picture,  but  we  may 
father  consider  Mosca  an  imitator  and  copyist,  than  a  pnpil 
«f  Raffaello.  In  the  edition  of  Palomino,  published  in 
London,  1749,  I  find  some  others  noticed  as  scholars  of 
Kaffifcello,  who  being  bom  a  little  before  or  after  1520,  could 
not  possiUy  belong  to  him ;  as  Gaspue  Bacena,  the  a^idstant 
of  Yasari;  Alfonso  Sanchei^  of  Portugal;  Giovanni  di 
Talencia  ;  Fernando  Jannes.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  simi- 
lar instances  in  the  history  of  painting,  as  I  have  frequently 
remarked  throughout  thu  work;  and  these  reports  have 
JTor  the  most  part  originated  in  the  last  age.  Whenever  the 
artists  of  a  country  began  to  collect  notices  of  the  masters 
who  had  preceded  them,  their  style  had  become  the  prevailing 
taste ;  and  as  if  human  genius  could  attain  no  improvement 
beyond  that  which  it  receives  subserviently  from  another, 
every  imitator  was  supposed  to  be  a  scholar  of  tbe  artist 
imitated,  and  eveiy  school,  arrogating  to  itself  the  names 
of  the  first  masters,  endeavoured  to  load  itself  with  fresh 
honours.  , 
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ThA  art  dKHnei  Is  oooieqiUBoe  of  tbe  pmUk  rrhiMitfft  of  Ronoy  mi 
gmdnaUj  iaJlt  into  msnnerism. 


After  the  moaraful  eyenta  of  the  jear  1527,  Rone  for  t 
time  remained  in  a  state  of  stnpor,  contemphtting  her  past 
miBfortnneff  and  her  futnre  destiny;  and,  like  a  resell 
escaped  from  shipwreck,  began  sloirly  to  rqwir  her  ttvmeRNU 
losses.  The  soldiers  of  the  besieging  army,  among  ecber 
injuries  committed  in  the  Apostolic  pakee,  bad  delMMl  some 
heads  of  Rafiaello ;  and  F.  Sebastiano^  an  artist  by  no : 


competent  to  such  a  task,  was  employed  to  rqiair  them. 
This,  at  least)  was  the  opinion  of  Titiano,  who  was  intfodaced 
to  these  works,  and,  ignorant  of  the  cironmstaiiceS)  asked 
Sebastiano  what  presnmptuons  wretch  had  had  the  audacity 
to  attempt  their  restoration  ;  *  an  impartial  obeerratioa) 
against  which  even  the  patronage  of  Michelangelo  could  not 
slueld  the  artist.  PanI  IIL  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
papal  chair,  and  under  his  auspices  the  arts  again  began  to 
reviye.  The  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Capianiola,  and 
other  works  of  Paul  and  his  n^lMws,  gaye  employment  to 
the  painters,  and  happy  had  these  pa^ns  been,  oonld  they 
haye  found  a  second  Raffaello.  Bonarrnoti,  as  wa  haye 
obseryed,  was  engaged  by  the  pope,  and  gaye  to  the  Roman 
school  many  noU^  specimens  of  ait,  though  he  formed  but 
few  scholars.  Sebastiano,  after  the  death  of  Raflhello,  freed 
from  all  further  competition  with  that  great  artist,  and 
honoured  with  the  Incratiye  cffice  of  the  papal  signet,  seemed 
disposed  to  rest  from  his  labours ;  and  as  he  had  neyer,  at 


*  Doke,  DU.  ddb  Bttara,  p.  11. 
2d  2 
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any  time,  disooreied  great  application,  he  now  lesigned  him> 
aeU  to  a  life  of  vacant  leisure,  and  Yasari  does  not  mention 
with  commendation  any  pnpil  of  his  school  except  LanretL* 
Giulio  Romano  was  now  inyited  hack  to  Rome,  and  th& 
superintendence  of  the  hoilding  of  St  Petei^s  offered  to  him, 
hnt  death  pierented  his  return  to  his  native  city.  Perino 
del  Yaga,  however,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  might,  himself, 
have  effected  the  restoration  of  art,  if  his  magnanimity  had 
corresponded  with  the  sublimity  of  his  mind.  But  he  did 
not  inherit  the  daring  genius  of  his  master.  He  communi- 
cated his  instructions  with  jealousy,  and  worked  with  a  spirit 
of  sain  ;  or  to  speak  correctly,  he  did  not  paint  himself^  bat 
undertaking  works  of  more  or  less  consequence,  he  allowed 
his  scholars  to  execute  them,  often  to  the  injury  of  his  own 
reputation.  He  continued  to  secure  to  himself  artists  of  the 
first  talents,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  this  was  done  with  the 
intention  of  making  them  dependent  on  him,  and  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  his  emoluments  and  commissions.  But 
together  with  the  good,  he  engaged  also  many  indifferent  and 
inferior  artists,  wl^nce  it  happens,  that  in  the  chambers  ot 
the  castle  of  8.  Angelo,  and  in  other  places,  we  meet  with  so 
mariced  a  difference  in  many  of  his  works.  Few  of  his 
scholars  attained  celebrity.  Luzio  Romano  is  the  most 
noted,  and  possessed  a  good  execution.  Of  him  there  exists 
a  frieae  in  tiie  Palauo  Spada;  and  for  some  time,  too,  he  had 
for  an  asristant  Marcdlo  Yenusti  of  Mantua^  a  young  man  of 
great  talents,  but  difBident,  and  probably  standing  in  need  of 
more  instruction  than  Perino  afforded  him.  He  afterwa^s 
received  some  instructions  from  Bonarruoti,  whose  ideas  he 
executed  in  an  excellent  manner,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
and  by  his  aid  he  became  himself  also  a  good  designer.t 
Perino,  by  these  means,  always  abounded  in  work  and  in 

*  We  shall  notice  him  again  in  the  sdiool  of  Boloena,  where  he  pasaed 
hia  beat  yean,  and  alao  in  the  Roman  achool,  in  which  he  was  a  master. 
Sebastiano  had  also  another  scholar,  or  imitator,  as  we  find  a  Communion 
of  S.  Lucia,  painted  in  his  style,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Spello.  The 
artist  inscribes  his  name,  Camilbis  Bagazotta  Corners  faeUhat, — **  Ornni 
Risposta,"  p.  16. 

t  He  painted  the  S.  Catherine  in  S.  Agostino,  the  Presepio  in  S.  Sil-- 
» at  Monte  CaTallo,  and  left  works  in  many  other  churches. 
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monej.  A  similar  traffic  in  the  art  was  carried  on  hy 
Taddeo  Zaccaro,  if  we  are  to  believe  Vaaari  ;  and  bj  Vaaan 
biniBelf,  too,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  his  pic-^ 
tares. 

The  actual  state  of  the  art  at  this  period  may  be  ascertained 
from  a  view  of  the  nnmeroos  works  prodncea ;  but  none  ate 
so  distingoished  as  the  paintings  in  the  Sala  Regia,  com«> 
menced  under  Paul  III.,  and  scarcely  finished,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  in  1573.  Of  these  Vaga  had  the  direction, 
as  RaffaeUo  had  formerly  had  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
He  planned  the  compartments,  ornamented  the  ceiling,  directed 
all  die  stucoos,  cornices,  deyices,  and  large  figures,  and  all  in 
the  style  of  a  great  master.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
design  the  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and  was  employed  on  them 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  death  in  1547.  Through  the 
partiality  of  Michelangelo,  he  was  succeeded  hj  Daniel  di 
Yoltena,  who  had  alre^y  worked  in  stucco,  ui^r  his  direc- 
tion, in  the  same  place.  Yolterra  reeolyed  to  represent  the 
donations  of  those  sovereigns  who  had  extended  or  consoli-^ 
dated  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church,  whence  the  cham- 
ber was  called  Sala  dei  Regi,  and  this  idea  was,  in  some 
degree,  though  with  variations,  continued  by  succeeding 
artists.  Yolterra  was  naturally  slow  and  irresolute,  and  alter 
painting  the  Deposition  from  tiie  Gross,  which  we  have  men* 
tioned  as  being  executed  with  the  assistance  of  Michelangelo^ 
he  produced  no  more  of  these  prodigies  of  art  He  had  in* 
deed  begun  some  designs,  but  on  the  death  of  the  Pope,  in 
1549,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Con* 
clavcf  to  remove  the  scaffolding,  and  expose  the  woik  un- 
finished. It  did  not  meet  with  public  approbation,  nor  was 
it  continued  under  Julius  III.,  and  still  less  under  Paul  lY., 
in  whose  reign  the  art  was  held  in  so  little  respect,  that  the 
Apostles,  painted  by  RaffaeUo  in  one  of  the  chiunbers  of  the 
Yatican,  were  displaced. 

Pius  lY.,  who  resumed  the  work,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Vasari,  in  1561,  had  intended  to  charge  Salviati  with  the 
entire  execution  of  it ;  but,  by  the  intercessions  of  Bonar- 
ruoti,  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  assign  one  half  of  the 
at  to  Salviati,  and  the  other  half  to  Riceiarelli,  though 
r  did  not  contribute  to  expedite  the  work.     Pirro  Ligorio, 
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ft  Neapolitan,  waa  at  this  time  hM  in  high  esteem  by  the 
pope.     He  was  aa  antiquarian,  ihon^  not  of  great  o^britf, 
but  a  good  architect,  and  a  fresco  painter  of  some  merit;*  aa 
enthusiast  too,  and  alike  jealous  of  Ricciarelli,  for  the  homage 
he  paid  to  Bonanruoti,  and  of  Selriati,  for  the  respect  vhich 
he  did  not  shew  to  Ligorio  himself.   Remaridnff  that  the  pope 
wished  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  work,  he  proposed  to 
leleot  a  nmnber  of  schohus,  and  to  divide  the  work  amongst 
them*  Yasari  adds,  that  SalTiati  was  disgusted  and  left  Some; 
where,  on  his  return,  he  died,  without  finishing  his  work  ; 
and  that  Ricciarelli,  who  was  always  slow,  neyer  touched  it 
again,  and  died  after  some  little  time.    The  completion  of  the 
work  was  then  intrusted  to  the  successon  of  Raffiiello.    livio 
Agresti  da  Forii,  Gixxdamo  Siciolante  da  Sermoneta,  and  Mar- 
co da  Pino,  of  Sienna,  although  they  had  receired  their  firat 
instmctioiis  ^m  other  masters,  had  been  instructed  bv  Pe- 
rino  del  Vaga,  and  had  assisted  in  his  cartoons.    Taddeo 
Zuccaio  had  accomplished  himself  under  Qiacomone  da  Fa- 
enaa,  and  made  his  younger  brother  Federigo  an  able  artist. 
To  these  the  work  was  assigned ;  there  were  added  to  them 
Samacchini  and  Fiorini,  Bolognese  artists,  and  Giuseppe 
Porta  della  Qar&gnana,  called  Giuseppe  SalviatL'    This  lat- 
ter had  been  the  pupil  of  Francesco  Salviati,  firom  whom  he 
learnt  the  principles  of  design ;  he  was  afterwards  a  follower 
of  the  school  of  Venice,  where  he  resided.     Of  these  nume- 
rous artists,  Yasari  assigns  the  palm  to  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  bnt 
the  court  was  so  much  pleased  with  Porta,  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  destroy  the  works  of  the  other  artists,  in  order 
that  the  apartment  might  be  finished  by  him  alone.     He  re-> 
presented  Alexander  III.  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  benedic* 
tion  on  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Mark,  in 
Venice ;  and  he  here  indulged  his  taste  for  architectural  or* 
namenta,  in  the  Venetian  manner.     When  howerer  this  work 
is  yiewed  and  compared  with  that  of  other  artists,  we  disooTer 
a  sameness  of  style,  the  character  of  the  time ;  a  deficiency 

*  He  painted  some  fii^es  in  Rome.  In  the  ontory  of  S.  GioTanni 
PecoUato,  there  remains  the  I>anoe  before  Herod,  not  wery  eorreetly 
designed,  and  feeble  in  coloaring;  bnt  the  perqpectire,  and  the  rich* 
of  tho  drapery  in  the  Venetian  style,  may  oonfier  some  valve  on  the 
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of  fltrangik  in  the  oolonra  and  shadows  is  ihe  eomnKm  fidling. 
It  seems  as  if  the  art^  through  a  long  course  of  years,  haA 
become  debilitated:  it  discovers  the  lineaments  of  a  better 
age,  but  feebly  expressed  and  depriyed  of  their  primitiye  ▼>- 
gonr.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  remained  unfinished, 
was,  after  the  death  of  Pius  lY.,  completed  by  Vasaii  and 
his  school,  under  his  successor ;  and  some  Httle  was  supplied 
under  Gregory  XIII^  who  was  elected  in  1572. 

With  tbtt  year  a  reign  commenoed  little  suspicions  to  art, 
and  still  less  so  was  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  Y.,  the  successor 
of  Gregory.  These  pontiffs  erected  or  ornamented  so  many 
public  buildings,  that  we  can  scarcely  moye  a  step  in  Bome 
without  meeting  with  the  papal  arms  of  a  dragon  or  a  lion. 
Baglione  has  accurately  described  them,  and  to  him  we  .aro 
indebted  for  the  lives  of  the  artists  of  this  aid  the  foUowii^ 
period.  It  is  natural  for  men  advanced  in  yean  to  oouitent 
themselves  with  mediocrity  in  the  works  wmoh  they  order, 
from  apprehension  of  not  living  to  see  them,  if  they  wait  for 
the  riper  efforts  of  talent  Hence  those  artists  were  the  most 
esteemed,  and  the  most  employed,  who  possessed  deie|»tch  and 
facility  of  execution,  particularly  by  Sixtus,  of  whose  severity 
towards  dilatory  artists  we  shall  shortly  adduce  a  memorable 
instance.  This  inaccuracy  of  style  was  continued  to  the  time 
of  Clement  YIII.,  when  a  number  of  works  were  hastily 
finished  to  meet  the  opening  of  the  holy  year  1600.  Under 
these  pontifis  the  painters  of  Italy,  and  even  the  of^amon- 
tani,  inundated  Rome  widi  their  works,  in-  the  seme  manner 
that  the  poets  and  philosophers  had  filled  that  <»ty  with  their 
writings  in  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Marcos  Aurelius. 
Every  one  indulged  his  own  taste ;  and  the  style  of  many 
was  deteriorated  through  rapidity  of  execution.  Thus  tLo 
art,  particularly  in  fresco,  became  the  employment  of  a  me- 
chanic, not  founded  in  the  just  imitation  of  nature,  but  in  the 
capricious  ideas  of  the  artist*  Nor  was  the  colouring  better 
than  the  design.  At  no  period  do  we  find  such  an  abuse  of 
simple  tints,  in  none  so  feeble  a  chiaroscuro,  or  less  harmony^ 
These  are  the  mannerists,  who  filled  the  churches,  convents, 
and  B&loons  of  Rome  with  their  works,  but  in  the  collections 
of  the  nobility  they  have  not  had  the  same  good  fortune. 
*  Bdlcri,  Yite  de'  Pittori,  p.  20. 
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This  era,  neTeriheleas,  is  not  wholly  to  be  condemned ;  it 
contains  several  great  names,  the  relics  of  the  preceding  illus- 
trious age.  We  have  enumerated  the  painters  who  flourished 
in  Rome  in  the  first  rdgns  of  this  century,  and  we  ought  to 
notice  others.  They  were  for  the  most  part  foreigners,  and 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  other  schools.  I  shaU  describe 
those  particularly  who  were  bom  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  school,  and  those  who,  being  established  in  it,  taught 
and  propagated  their  own  peculiar  style. 

Qirolamo  Siciolante  da  Sermoneta,  who  adopted  Raffiiello's 
style,  may  be  enumerated  among  the  scholars  of  that  great 
man,  from  his  felicitous  imitation  of  their  common  master. 
In  the  Sala  de'  Re^  in  the  Vatican,  he  painted  Pepin,  king 
of  France,  bestowing  Ravenna  on  the  church,  after  having  made 
Astolfo^  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  prisoner.  But  he  ap- 
proached Raffiiello  more  closely  in  some  of  his  oil  pictures,  as  in 
the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lucia,  in  Uie  church  of  8.  Mana  Maggiete ; 
in  the  Transfiguration  in  Ara  Coeli,  and  in  the  Nativity  in  the 
ehurdb  della  Pace,  which  he  repeated  in  the  most  gxaeeful 
style  in  the  church  of  Osimo.  His  master-piece  is  in  Ancona 
on  the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  a  vast 
composition,  original  and  rich  in  invention,  and  commensviste 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  the  multitude  of  saints 
introduced  in  it  The  throne  of  the  Virgin  is  seen  above, 
amidst  a  brilliant  choir  of  angels,  and  on  either  side  a  virgin 
saint  in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  To  this  haght  there  is  a 
beanUfnl  ascent  on  each  side,  and  the  picture  \a  thus  divided 
into  a  higher  and  lower  part,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  tliS 
titular  saint,  a  half-naked  figure  vigorously  coloured,  together 
with  S.  Paul  and  two  other  saints,  the  whole  in  a  truly  Raffia 
ellesque  style.  This  altar-piece  possesses  so  much  harmony, 
and  such  a  force  of  colour,  that  it  is  esteemed  by  some  perw 
sons  the  best  picture  in  the  city.  If  any  thing  be  wanting  in 
it,  it  is  perhaps  a  more  correct  observance  of  the  perq>eetive. 
Sermoneta  did  not  paint  many  pictures  for  collections.  He 
excelled  in  portrait  painting. 

A  similar  manner,  though  more  laboured,  and  formed  on 
the  styles  of  Rafiaello  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  was  adopted  by 
Scipione  Pulzone  da  Gaeta,  who  was  educated  in  the  stadia 
of  Jacopino  del  Conte.     He  died  young  in  his  thirty-eighth 
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jear,  bat  left  behind  Him  a  great  leputation,  partly  in  the 
painting  of  portnuta,  of  which  he  executed  a  great  number 
for  popes  and  princes,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  by  some 
he  is  called  the  Vandyke  of  the  Roman  school.  He  was  a 
forerunner  of  Seybolt  in  the  high  finishing  of  the  hair,  and 
representing  in  ue  pupil  of  the  eye  the  reflection  of  the  win- 
dows, and  other  objects  as  minute  and  exact  as  in  real  life. 
He  also  painted  some  pictures  in  the  finest  style,  as  the  Cru- 
cifixion in  the  Yallicella,  and  the  Assumption  in  S.  Silyestro, 
at  Monte  Cayallo,  a  composition  of  chaste  design,  beauty  of 
oolouring,  and  brilliant  in  effect  In  the  Boigheee  collection, 
is  a  Holy  Family ;  in  the  galleiy  in  Florence,  a  Christ,  pray- 
ing in  the  garden  ;  and  in  other  places  are  some  of  his  cabinet 
pictures,  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem. 

Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccaro  called  the  Yasaris  of  this 
school,  professed  to  follow  Rafiaello,  as  Vasari  trod  in  the 
steps  of  Michelangelo.  They  were  sons  of  an  indifferent 
painter  of  S.  Angiolo  in  Vado,  called  Ottaviano  Zuccaro,  came 
to  Rome  one  after  the  other,  and  in  the  States  executed  a  num- 
ber of  works,  good,  indifferent,  and  when  they  allowed  their 
{wpils  to  take  a  share  in  them,  absolutely  bad.  A  salesman, 
who  dealt  in  the  pictures  of  these  artists,  was  accustomed, 
l&e  a  retailer  of  merchandise,  to  ask  his  purchasers  whether 
they  wished  for  a  Zuccaro  of  HoUand,  of  France,  or  of 
Portugal;  thus  intimating  that  he  possessed  them  of  all 
oualities.  Taddeo,  the  elder  of  the  two,  studied  under 
Pompeo  da  Fano^  and  afterwards  with  Giacomone  da  Faenia. 
From  the  latter  and  other  good  artists,  whom  he  assiduously 
irtndied,  he  acquired  sufficient  talent  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  adopted  a  style  which,  though  not  very  correct,  was  un- 
^constrained  and  engaging,  and  very  attractive  to  such  as  do 
not  look  for  grandeur  of  design.  He  may  be  compared  to  that 
<da8s  of  orators  who  keep  the  attention  of  their  hearers 
awake,  not  from  the  nature  of  their  subject,  but  from  the 
clearness  of  their  language,  and  from  their  finding,  or  think- 
ing they  find,  truth  and  nature  in  every  word.  His  pictures 
may  bo  called  compositions  of  portraits ;  the  heads  are  beau- 
tiful, the  hands  and  feet  not  negligently  painted,  nor  yet 
laboured,  as  in  the  Florentine  manner ;  the  dress  and  oma- 
inents,  and  fbrm  of  the  beard,  are  agreeable  to  4he  times;  the 
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disposition  is  simple,  and  he  often  imitates  the  old  painters  ia 
shewing  on  the  canvas  only  half-figoxes  in  the  foregionnd, 
as  if  they  were  on  a  lower  plain.  He  often  repeated  the 
same  coontenance,  and  his  own  portrait  In  his  hands,  feet, 
and  the  folds  of  his  drapery,  he  is  still  less  yaried,  and  fre- 
quently errs  in  his  proportions. 

In  Borne,  are  vast  works  of  Taddeo,  in  freeco,  and  amongst 
the  best,  the  history  of  the  Erangelists,  in  the  ohnreh  of  the 
Gonsolaiione.  He  left  few  pictures  in  oiL  There  is  a  Pen- 
tecost in  the  chnrch  of  the  Spirito  Santo  in  Urlnno,  wfaiA 
city  also  possesses  some  other  of  his  works,  mot  in  his  best 
style.  He  is  most  pleasiog  in  his  small  cabinet  pictores, 
which  are  finished  in  ihe  first  style  of  excellence.  One  of  ^ 
the  best,  formerly  possessed  by  the  dnke  of  Uibino,  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  noble  family  of  Leopardi,  in  OsimD. 
~J[t  is  a  Natirity  of  our  Lord,  in  Taddeo^s  best  manner,  but 
none  of  his  productions  have  added  so  much  to  his  celebrity, 
as  the  pictures  in  the  Famese  palace  of  Capraruol%  whiek 
were  engrayed  by  Preninner,  in  1748.  They  r^nesent  the 
civil  and  military  histoiy  of  the  family  of  the  Faniesi.  There 
occur  also  other  subjects,  sacred  and  pro&ne^  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Stanza  del  Sonne,  the  subject  of 
which  was  executed  in  a  highly  poetical  mann^,  from  the 
suggestions  of  Caro,  in  a  delightful  letter  circulated  among 
his  friends,  and  reprinted  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche  (torn.  iiL 
L  99).  Strangers  who  visit  Gapraruok  often  return  with  » 
higher  opinion  of  this  artist  than  they  carried  with  them. 
It  is  true  that  a  number  of  young  artists,  fully  his  equal,  or 
perhaps,  superior  to  him,  were  employed  there,  both  m  con- 
junction with  him  and  after  his  death,  whose  works  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  his,  though  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  them.  Like  Raffibello,  he  died  at  the  age  ol 
thirty-seven,  and  his  monument  is  to  be  seen  at  the  side  of 
that  illustrious  master  in  the  Rotunda. 

Federigo,  his  brother  sod  scholar,  resembled  him  in  style^ 
but  was  not  equal  to  him  in  design,  having  more  mannerism 
than  Taddeo,  being  more  addicted  to  ornament,  and  more 
crowded  in  his  composition.  He  was  engaged  to  finish  in  the 
Vatican,  in  the  Famese  palace,  in  the  church  of  La  Trinita 
de'  Monti,  and  other  places,  the  various  works  which  hia 
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kwiher  had  liift  inooinplete  at  iiif  death;  and  he  thus  sac- 
oeeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  inheritance  of  hia  own  house.  He 
had  the  ivpntatien  of  possessing  a  nohle  style,  and  was  in-^ 
vited  by  the  gimnd  duke,  Fnnois  I.,  to  paint  the  great 
doBie  of  the  metropolitan  dinreh  at  Florence,  conunenc^  bj 
Vaaari,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Federigo,  in  thai 
task,  designed  more  than  three  hundred  figures,  fifty  feet  in 
height,  without  mentioning  that  of  Lnctfer,  so  gigantic,  thai 
the  rest  appealed  like  children,  for  so  he  inferms  ns,  adding, 
that  they  were  the  largest  ^iires  that  the  worid  had  erer 
seen.*  But  tiiere  is  little  to  admire  in  this  woik,  except 
vastneas  of  conception,t  and  in  the  time  of  Pier  da  Cortonai 
there  was  an  intentioB  of  engaging  that  artist  to  substitute 
for  it  a  composition  of  his  own,  had  not  the  apprehension 
that  his  life  might  not  be  long  enongfa  to  finish  it,  frustrated 
the  design.  After  the  painting  of  this  dome,  erery  wotk  on 
a  laige  scale  in  Borne,  was  assigned  to  Federigo,  and  the 
pope  engaged  him  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Paolina,  and  thntf 
give  the  hist  touch  to  a  woxk  commenced  by  Michelangelo, 
About  this  period,  in  order  to  reyenge  himself  on  some  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  pope,  who  had  treated  him  with 
indignity,  he  painted,  and  exposed  to  public  riew,  an  alle-^ 
gorical  picture  of  Calumny,^  in  which  he  introduced  the  per* 
traits  01  all  those  persons  who  had  given  him  offence,  repre- 
senting them  with  asses'  ears.  His  enemies,  on  this,  made 
such  complaints,  that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  dominions 

*  Idea  de'  Fittoii,  Seidtori,  e  Arddtefcti,  rapriated  in  tli*  Lett.  Piit. 
torn.  tI.  p.  147. 

t  The  charming  poet  Lasca  noticed  this  work  as  soon  as  the  cnpola 
vna  open  to  public  view,  in  a  madrigal  inserted  in  the  edition  of  hia 
poems  in  the  year  1741.  He  blamed  Giorgio  d'  Arezzo  (Vasari)  more 
than  Federigo,  that  for  sordid  motives  be  had  designed  and  nndertakea 
8  work,  wMeh  in  the  judgment  of  the  Florentines,  injured  the  cnpola  of 
Bnmeliesco,  which  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and  which  Benvennto 
Cellini  was  accnstomed  to  call,  la  maramgUa  dette  cose  belle.  He  oon- 
clndes  by  saying,  that  the  Florentine  people 

**  Hon  uxk  mai  di  lamentani  stanoo 
Se  forae  nn  di  non  le  si  dl^  di  bianco." 

t  This  is  not  the  large  pictore  of  the  Calumny  of  Apelles  painted  ia 
distemper  for  the  Orsini  familr,  and  engraved,  and  which  ia  now  to  be 
Seen  in  the  Palazzo  Lante,  and  is  one  of  the  most  finished  prodactions  of 
Federigo. 
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of  the  pope.  He»  therefore^  left  Rome,  vieited  Flanders^ 
Holland,  and  England,  and  was  afterwards  inyited  to  Venice, 
to  paint  ^he  sabmission  of  the  emperor  Federigo  Barbaroasa 
to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  the  Pahuzo  Pnbblico,  and  he  wub 
there  highly  esteemed  and  constantly  employed.  The  pon- 
tiff, being  by  this  time  appeased,  Federigo  returned  to  finish 
the  work  he  had  left  imperfect,  and,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  he  executed  in  Rome,  without  the  assistance  of 
his  brother.  The  larger  picture  also  of  8.  Lorenzo,  in  Dar- 
maso,  that  of  the  Angds  in  the  Gesu,  and  other  ef  his  woikst, 
in  various  churches,  are  not  deficient  in  merit.  Federigo 
built  for  himself  a  house  in  the  Monte  Pincio,  and  decoralied 
it  with  pictures  in  fresco,  portraits  of  his  own  family,  conver- 
sacioni,  and  many  novel  and  strange  subjects,  which  be 
painted  with  the  assistance  of  his  schohurs,  and  at  litde  ex- 
pense; but,  on  this  occasion,  more  than  on  any  other,  he 
appears  an  indifferent  artist,  and  may  be  called  the  champion 
of  mediocrity. 

Federigo  was  afterwards  invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II.  ; 
but  that  monareh  not  being  satisfied  with  his  works,  they  were 
effaced,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Tibaldi,  and  he  himsi^ 
with  an  adequate  pension,  was  sent  back  to  Italy.  He  un- 
dertook another  journey  laie  in  life,  visiting  the  principal  dties 
of  Italy,  and  leaving  specimens  of  his  art  in  every  place  where 
he  was  called  io  exercise  his  talents.  One  of  the  best  of  tiiese 
is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  an  oratory  of  Rimino,  on 
which  he  inscribed  his  name,  and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  at 
S.  Maria  in  Aeumine^  with  some  figures  of  the  Apostles,  more 
finished  than  usual  with  him.  A  simple  and  graceful  style  is 
observable  in  his  Presepio,  in  the  cathedral  of  Foligno,  and  in 
two  pictures  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  chapel  of  Loretto, 
painted  for  the  duke  of  Urbino.  The  Cistercian  monks,  at 
Milan,  possess  two  large  pictures  in  their  library  on  the 
Miracle  della  Neve,  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  figures, 
the  countenances  in  his  usual  lively  manner,  the  colouring 
varied  and  well  preserved.  In  the  Borromei  coUege,  in  Pavia, 
is  a  saloon  painted  in  fresco,  with  subjects  from  the  life  of  S. 
Carlo.  The  most  admired  of  these  is  the  saint  at  prayer  in 
his  retirement ;  the  other  pieces,  the  Consistory  in  which  was 
his  chapel,  and  the  Plague  of  Milan,  would  be  much  better,  if 
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the  figoieB  were  fewer.  He  returned  to  Yenioe,  where  his 
great  picture  remained,  and  which  had  not  been  so  nraeh  in- 
jnred  b/  time,  as  by  a  eareasm  of  Boschini  on  certain  sugar 
(Zucekiro)  of  yeiy  poor  quality  lately  imported  into  Yenice, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  retouched  his  work,  and  wrote  on 
it,  "Federicus  Zuccarus  f.  an.  sal.  1582,  perfecit  an.  1603." 
It  is  one  of  his  best  woriu,  copious,  and,  according  to  Zanetti, 
beautiful  and  well  sustained.  He  then  went  to  Turin,  where 
he  painted  a  8.  Paul,  for  the  Jesuits,  and  began  to  ornament 
a  gidlery  for  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy.  It  was  in 
that  city  that  he  first  published  ^<  La  idea  de'  Pittori,  Scultori, 
e  Aiohitetti,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  duke.  He  dterwards 
returned  into  Lombardy,  where  he  composed  two  other  works, 
the  one  entitled  ^  La  Diraora  di  Parma  del  Sig.  Cay.  Federigo. 
Zuecaro :"  the  other,  ^  II  Passaggio  per  Italia  colla  dimora  di 
Parma  del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Znocaro,"  both  printed  in 
Bologna,  in  1608.  In  the  following  year,  on  his  return  to  hia 
native  place,  he  fell  sick  in  Ancona,  where  he  died.  Baglione 
admired  the  versatility  of  talent  in  this  artist,  which  extended 
to  sculpture  and  architecture ;  but  more  admired  his  good 
f(Hrtune^  in  which  he  exceeded  all  his  contemporaries.  This 
distinction  he  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  personal  qualities,, 
to  his  noble  presence,  his  enoouragement  of  letters,  his  quality 
of  attaching  persons  to  him,  and  his  liberality,  which  led  him 
to  expend  in  a  generous  manner  the  huge  sums  he  derived 
from  his  works. 

He  appears  to  have  written  with  the  intention  of  rivalling 
and  exc^ing  Yasari.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  Yasari  was- 
disliked  by  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  notes  to  his 
Lives,  occasionally  cited  by  the  annotator  of  the  Roman  edi- 
tion ;  and  is  charged  by  him  with  spleen  and  malignity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  life  of  Taddeo  Zuecaro.  In  order  to  excel 
Vasari,  it  seems  he  chose  an  abstruse  mode  of  writing,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plain  style  of  that  author.  The  whole  work, 
printed  in  Turin,  is  involved  in  its  design,  and  instead  of 
precepts,  contains  speculative  opinions,  which  tend  more  to 
raise  disputes  than  to  convey  information.  The  language  is 
incongruous  and  affected,  and  even  the  venr  titles  to  the 
chapters  are  interwoven  with  absurdities,  as  that  of  the  12th^ 
'^  Che  la  filoeofia  e  il  filosofare  d  dis^gno  metaforico  simili^ 
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tDdinario."  This  style  maj  impose  on  the  igBonmty  but  can- 
not deceive  the  learned.*  The  latter  do  not  esteem  a  writer 
for  pedantic  expressions  adopted  from  the  Gieek  and  Latin 
anthors ;  hut  for  a  correct  mode  of  definition,  for  aceoiacj  of 
analysis,  for  sagacity  in  tracing  effects  to  their  eans8%  and  for 
a  manner  strictly  appropriate  to  the  snbjeet.  These  qualities 
are  not  to  be  foond  in  the  works  of  Federigo^  whexe  we  find 
philosophical  expressions  mingled  with  puerile  reflectioBS^  as 
in  the  etymology  of  the  word  d%$egno,  which  after  much  cir- 
coralochtion,  he  informs  ns,  owes  its  derivation  to  Segw^  di 
Dio.  Inst^  of  affording  InstmctiTe  maxims  to  yoath,  he 
presents  them  with  a  raaas  of  sterile  and  ill-diiected  speeola* 
tions.  Hence  We  derive  more  informatkm  from  a  single  page 
of  Yasari,  than  from  this  antho/s  whole  woric.  BoSh 
Mariette  and  Bottari  have  shewn  the  little  esteem  in  wfaidi 
they  held  this  work,  by  their  cOTrespondencOi  inserted  ia  the 
fth  volume  of  the  Lettere  Pittoriehe.  Nor  axe  his  other  two 
works  of  greater  utility,  one  oi  which  eontatns  axgunents  in 
tiie  same  style,  propc^ed  as  a  theme  for  disputation  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Innominati,  in  Parma. 

It  is  generaUy  thought  that  this  treatise  of  Zoocafo  was 
composed  in  Rome,  where  he  presided  in  the  Academy  of  S. 
Lnke.  That  academy  was  instituted  in  the  pontifioate  q£ 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  signed  the  brief  for  its  fomdation  at  the 
instance  of  Mnriano,  as  Baglione  relates  in  the  life  of  that 
artist.  He  further  states,  that  when  the  ancient  church  of  S. 
Luke,  on  the  Esquiline,  was  demolished,  the  seat,  I  believe, 
d  the  society  of  painters,  the  church  of  S.  Martina  was 
allotted  to  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  Campidoglio.  But  this 
brief  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  used  until  the  return  of  Zuo- 
caro  from  Spain,  as  according  to  the  same  writer,  it  was  he 
who  put  it  into  execution.     And  this  must  have  ooeuned  in 

*  The  same  inflated  style  has  of  late  become  prevaleiit  in  partt  of  Italy, 
•with  no  little  injury  to  language  and  good  taste.  In  the  *'Afte  di 
vedere  "  we  find  *<  le  pieghe  longitudinali,  la  tronbeggiatK  reaoRexiaiie 
del  BeUo,"  &e.  Some  one  has  also  attempted  to  iUostrate  the  qnalities 
of  the  art  of  painting  by  those  of  music,  which  has  given  occasion  to  a 
elerer  Maestro  di  Capella  to  write  a  humorous  letter,  an  extract  of  iHtich 
iff  given  hi  the  "  Difesa  del  Ratd,"  p.  15,  &c.,  and  is  the  mottentertnn- 
ing  and  kMlilUtraipered  thing  to  be  met  with  ia  that  1     ' 
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I595y  if  the  year  wbioh  was  celebrated  by  the  pobteis  of  8. 
Luke  in  1695,  was  the  true  centenary  of  the  academy.  But 
the  origin  of  the  institution  may  he  dated,  agreeably  to  some 
perBODS,  from  the  month  of  November,  1593,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Sig.  Barone  Yemazza,  who,  among  the  first  promoters,  or 
membeis,  indndes  the  Piedmontese  Arbasia,  on  the  relation 
of  Romano  AlbertL  Baglione  says  that  Federigo  was  de- 
clared president  by  oonmion  consent  ;  and  that  tl»t  day  was 
a  sort  of  triumph  to  him,  as  he  was  accompanied  on  bis  retnm 
home  by  a  company  of  artists  and  literary  persons ;  and  in  a 
little  time  afterwards  he  assigned  a  saloon  in  his  own  honse 
lor  the  use  of  the  academy.  He  wrote  both  in  poetry  and  in 
prose  in  the  academy  of  S.  Luke,  which  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  in  his  grei^r  w<ffk.  He  evinced  an  extraordinary 
affection  for  this  institution^  and  according  to  the  example  of 
Munano,  he  named  it  the  heir  of  his  estate,  in  the  event  of 
the  extinction  of  his  family.  He  was  saooeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  Laureti,  and  a  seriee  of  eminent  artists  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  sittings  of  the  academy  have  fer  a  long  time 
past  been  fixed  in  a  house  contiguous  to  the  churdi  of  S. 
Martina,  decorated  with  the  portraits  and  worics  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  picture  of  8.  Lnke^  by  Raffaello,  is  there  religi- 
ously preserved,  together  with  his  own  portrait ;  and  thf»re^ 
too,  is  to  be  seen  t£»  skull  of  Raffaello,  in acasket,  the  richest 
spoil  ever  won  by  death  from  the  empire  of  art.  Of  this 
academy  we  shall  speak  further  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
third  book.     We  will  now  return  to  Federigo. 

The  school  of  this  artist  received  distinction  firom  Paa* 
signano  and  other  sehoLira,  elsewhere  menti<»ed  by  u&  To 
these  we  may  add  Niccolo  da  Pesaro,  who  painted  in  the 
ehurch  of  Am  Gcoli :  but  whose  best  piece  is  a  Last  8upper 
in  the  church  of  the  Sacrament  at  Pesaro.  It  is  a  picture  so 
well  conceived  and  harmonised,  and  so  rich  in  pictorial  orna- 
ment, that  LaKSEsrini  has  descanted  on  it  in  his  lectures  as 
one  of  the  first  in  the  city.  It  is  said  that  Baroccio  held 
this  artist  in  great  esteeuL  Baglione  commended  him  for  his 
early  works,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  not  per- 
severe in  his  first  style,  and  fell  into  an  insipid  manner, 
whence  he  suffered  both  in  reputation  andjortune.  Another 
artist  of  Pesavo,  instructed  by  Zucearo,  was  Gio.  Giaeonie 
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Pandolfi,  whose  works  are  c^ebmted  in  his  natiye  city,  and 
do  not  yield  the  palm  to  those  of  Federigo,  as  seen  in  the 
pictnre  of  S.  George  and  S.  Carlo  in  the  Dnonxo.  He  onuir- 
mented  the  whole  chapel  in  the  Nome  di  Dio,  with  a  variety 
of  subjects  in  fresco,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  bnt 
as  he  was  then  become  infirm,  they  did  not  add  to  his  feme. 
His  greatest  merit  was  the  instilling  good  principles  into 
Simon  Canterini,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  Pesarese  artista 
his  followers,  we  shall  write  at  large  in  the  school  of  Bologpa. 
One  Paolo  Oespede,  a  Spaniard,  called  in  Rome  Cedaspe^ 
also  receiyed  his  education  from  Zuocaro.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  Rome,  and  excited  great  expectatioos  from  some 
pictures  in  fresco,  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Trinity 
de'  Monti,  and  other  jdaces.  He  had  adopted  a  natural 
style,  and  was  in  a  way  to  rise  in  his  profession,  when  he 
obtained  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  retired  to  reside  upon 
•t.  Marco  Tullio  Montagna  accompanied  Federigo  to  Turin 
w  an  assistant ;  and  a  small  picture  of  S.  Saverio  and  other 
saints  in  a  church  of  that  city,  generally  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Zuccaro,  is  probably  by  him.  He  painted  in  Romj» 
hi  the  church  of  S.  Niocolo  in  Carcere,  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  many  other  places,  in  a  tolerable  style,  bat 
nothing  more. 

After  these  artists  a  crowd  of  contemporaries  present 
themselves,  more  particulariy  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  woiks  under  Gregory  XIII.  The  Sala  de*  Duchi  waa 
intrusted  to  Lorenxino  of  Bologna,  who  was  invited  to  Bom& 
from  his  native  city,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  painter,  and  deservedly  so^  as  we  shall  see  in  his 
place.  He  undertook  the  decoration  of  the  gallezy  of  the 
Vatican,  which,  from  the  vast  size  of  that  building,  forms  & 
boundless  field  of  art  Nicoolo  Giroignani,  or  delle  Poma- 
rance,  already  mentioned  in  the  first  book,  distributed  the 
work  amongst  a  number  of  young  artists,  who  there  painted 
historical  subjects,  landscapes,  and  arabesques.  The  pc^po 
was  desirous  that  the  walls  also  should  serve  the  cause  of 
scienoe,  and  ordered  the  compartments  to  be  adorned  witk 
geographical  delineations  of  ancient  and  modem  Italy,  a 
task  assigned  to  Padre  Ignasio  Danti,  a  Dominican,  a  mathe- 
matician and  geographer  of  his  court,  and  who  was  after- 
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varda  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Alatri.  Ignazio  was 
born  In  Peragia,  of  a  family  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
had  two  brothers,  painters ;  Girolamo,  of  whom  there  remain 
some  works  in  8:  Pietro,  on  the  model  of  Vasari ;  and  Vin- 
eenzio,  who  in  Rome  assisted  Ignaiio,  and  was  a  good  fresco 
painter.  Another  grand  work  was  also  undertaken  about  this 
time,  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  gallery  of  Raflaello, 
in  an  arm  of  the  building  contiguous  to  it,  where,  in  con* 
formity  to  the  plan  of  that  great  artist,  it  was  intended  to 
paint  four  subjects  in  every  arcade,  ail  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Ronc»lli,  the  scholar  of  Cireignano,  our  notice  of 
whom  we  shall  reserve  to  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  plan,  but  was  himself  subject  to 
the  direction  of  Padre  Danti,  expepence  having  shewn  that 
the  entire  abandonment  of  a  design  to  tlie  direction  of  prac- 
tical artists  is  injurious  to  its  execution,  as  there  are  few  that, 
in  the  choice  of  inferior  artists,  are  not  governed  by  influence, 
avarice,  or  jealousy.  The  selection,  therefore,  was  reserved 
to  Danti,  who  to  an  excellent  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  design,  united  moral  qualities  that  insured  success.  Under 
his  direction  the  whole  work  was  regulated  and  conducted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  spirit  (»f  Baffaello  seemed  to  be  re- 
suscitated in  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican.  But  the  hand 
was  no  longer  the  same,  and  the  imbecility  apparent  in  the 
new  productions,  compared  with  the  old«  betrayed  the  decline 
of  the  art,  though  we  occasionally  meet  with  subjects  by 
Tempesti,  Raffaellino  da  Reggio,  the  younger  Palraa^  and 
Oirolamo  Massei,  which  reflect  a  ray  of  honour  on  the  age. 

Anotlier  superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  but'^t 
rather  in  architecture  than  in  painting,  was  Girolamo  Musiano 
da  Brescia,  who,  undistinguished  in  his  native  place,  came'^ 
young  to  Rome,  and  was  considered  the  great  supporter  of 
true  taste.  He  derived  his  principles  both  in  design  and 
colour  from  the  Venetian  school,  and  acquired  such  skill  in 
landscape,  that  he  was  named  in  Rome  II  Giovane  de'  Paesi. 
But  he  afterwards  adopted  a  more  elevated  style,  and  devoted 
himself  witli  such  assiduity  to  study,  that  he  shaved  his  head 
to  prevent  himself  from  going  out  of  the  house.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  painted  the  Rai>ing  of  Lazarus,  afterwards 
transferred  from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  to  the 
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Qnirinal  palace.  TVlien  exposed  to  public  view,  it  immediately 
obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  protection  of  Bonarruoti. 
His  pictures  occur  in  churches  and  paUioes  of  Rome,  and  are 
often  ornamented  with  landscapes  in  the  style  of  Titian.  The 
church  of  the  Carthnsians  possesses  one  of  sin^lar  beauty. 
It  represents  a  troop  of  Anchorets  attentively  listening  to  a 
saint.  There  is  great  elegance  and  good  disposition  in  the 
picture  of  the  Circumcision  in  the  Ges^  and  the  Ascension 
in  Ara  CgbH  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  art.  The 
picture  too  of  8.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata>  in  the  church 
of  the  Conception,  is  an  enchanting  piece,  both  as  regards  the 
figures  and  the  landscape.  Nor  was  he  beneath  himself  in 
the  pictures  executed  in  the  Duomo  at  Orvieto,  which  are 
highly  commended  by  Yasari.  The  chapel  of  the  Visitation 
in  the  Basilica  Loretana  possesses  three  pictures,  and  that  of 
the  Probatica  discovers  great  originality  and  expression.  In 
the  Duomo  of  Foligno,  a  picture  in  fresco,  of  the  Miracles  of 
8.  Feliciano,  is  pointed  out^  which  was  formerly  hidden  by 
dust,  but  was  a  few  years  ago  restored  in  a  wonderful  manner 
to  all  its  original  freshness  and  charm  of  colour. 

The  figures  of  Muziano  are  accurately  drawn,  and  we  not 
unfreqnently  trace  in  them  the  anatomy  of  Michelangelo.  He 
excelled  in  painting  military  and  foreign  dresses ;  and  above 
all,  in  representing  hermits  and  anchorets,  men  of  severe  as- 
pects, with  bodies  attenuated  by  abstinence,  and  his  style  in- 
clines rather  to  the  dry  than  the  florid.  We  are  indebted  to 
this  artist  for  the  engraving  of  the  Trajan  Column.  Giulio 
Romano  had  begun  to  copy  it,  and  the  laborious  undertaking 
was  continued  and  perfected  by  Muziano,  and  so  prepared  for 
the  engraver. 

The  most  celebrated  scholar  of  Muziano,  was  Cesare  Nel>- 
bia  of  Orvieto.  He  prended  over  the  works  of  Sixtus,  en- 
trusting the  completion  of  his  designs  to  the  younger  painters. 
In  this  task  he  was  assisted  by  Gio.  Guerra  da  Modena,  who 
suggested  the  subjects,  and  apportioned  the  work  among  the 
scholars.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  artists  was  en- 
dowed with  a  fiicility  essential  to  the  vast  works  on  which 
they  were  employed  in  the  Are  years'  reign  of  Sixtus,  in  the 
chapel  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  library  of  the  Yatican 
itself  in  the  Quirinal  and  Lateran  palaces,  and  at  the  Scala 
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Santa,  and  other  places.  In  other  respects,  Mufiano  left  his 
schoburs  for  behind,  as  he  was  possessed  of  a  great  and  in- 
yentive  genins,  while  Nebbia  was  more  remarkable  for  the 
mechanism  of  his  art,  particnl&rlj  when  he  decorated  walls. 
There  are,  howeyer,  some  beantifol  and  well-coloured  pictures 
by  him,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Epiphany,  in  the" 
church  of  8.  Francis  at  Viterbo,  quite  in  Muziano's  style. 
Baglione  associates  with  Nebbia  Gioyanni  Paolo  della  Torre, 
a  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  was  raised  by  Girolamo  aboye  the 
rank  of  a  mere  dilettante.  Taja  adds  Giaoomo  Stella  di 
Brescia,  who,  he  obseryes,  had  degenerated  in  some  degree 
from  the  style  of  his  master.  He  was  employed  both  in  the 
gallery  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  in  other  places,  not  without 
commendation,  ft  may  be  obsenred,  that  M.  Bardon  states 
him  to  haye  been  a  natiye  of  Lyons,  long  resident  in  Italy. 

Another  foreigner,  but  who  came  a  considerable  time  after 
Muziano,  was  Raffaellino  da  Reggia  After  being  instructed 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  art  by  Lelio  di  Noyellara,  he 
formed  a  master-style  in  Rome.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
this  artist  except  a  greater  knowledge  of  dengn,  as  he  pos- 
sessed spirit,  disposition,  delicacy,  relief,  and  grace  :  qualities 
not  common  in  that  age.  His  pictures  in  oil  are  occasionally 
found  in  galleries,  but  his  best  works  are  h\s  frescos  of  small 
figures,  such  as  the  two  charming  fables  of  Hercules,  in  the 
ducal  hidl  at  Florence,  and  the  two  gospel  stories  in  the  gal- 
lery adjoining  to  that  of  Raffiiello  d'Urbino.  ^He  painted 
also  at  Capramola  in  competition  with  the  Znocari  and  Veochi, 
with  such  success,  that  his  figures  seem  Hying,  while  those  of 
his  comrades  are  inanimate.  This  excellent  artist  died  pre- 
maturely, greatly  lamented,  without  leaying  any  pupil  worthy 
of  his  name.  He  was  howeyer  considered  as  the  head  of  a 
school  in  Rome,  and  his  works  were  studied  by  the  youth  of 
the  academy.  Many  artists  adopted  his  manner  of  fresco, 
particularly  Paris  Nogari  of  Rome,  who  left  there  numerous 
works,  which  are  known  for  their  peculiar  manner ;  amongst 
others,  some  subjects  in  the  gallery.  He  had  another  follower 
in  Gio.  Batista  deUa  Marca,  of  the  fiunily  of  Lombardelli,  a 
young  man  of  great  natural  talents,  but  which  were  rendered 
unayailing  from  his  want  of  application.  Many  pictures  in 
fresco  by  him  remain  in  Perugia  and  in  Rome,  but  the  be^t 
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are  in  MontenoTO,  bifs  native  place.  None  approached  so 
near  to  Rafiaellino  as  Giambatista  Pozzo,  who  also  died  young, 
and  who,  as  f ar  aB  regards  ideal  beauty,  may  be  considered 
the  Gnido  of  his  day.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  see  the  Choir  of  Angels,  which  he  painted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Ges^.  If  he  ha4  survived  to  the  time  of  the 
Oaracci,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  degree  of  perfection 
he  might  not  have  attained. 

Tommaso  Laureti,  a  Sicilian,  noticed  with  commendation 
among  the  scholars  of  F.  Sebastiano,  and  deserving  honour- 
able mention  among  the  professors  of  Bologna^  was  invited  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  entrusted 
with  a  work  of  an  invidious  nature.  This  was  the  <lecoration 
of  the  ceiling  and  lunettes  in  the  Hall  of  Constantino,  the 
lower  part  of  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  pencils  of 
Ginlio  Romano  and  Perino.  The  subjects  chosen  were  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  piety  of  Constantino,  idols  sub- 
verted, the  cross  exalted,  and  provinces  added  to  the  church. 
Baglione  informs  us  that  Laureti  was  entertained  by  the  Pope  in 
his  palace  in  a  princely  manner ;  and  either  from  his  natural 
indolence,  or  his  reluctance  to  return  to  a  laborious  profession, 
procrastinated  the  work  so  much,  that  Gregory  died,  and 
Siztus  commenced  his  reigu  before  it  was  completed.  The 
new  pontiif  was  aware  tliat  the  artist  had  abused  the  patience 
of  his  predecessor,  and  became  so  exasperated,  that  Laureti, 
in  order  to  avert  his  wrath,  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  finish,  his 
labours.  When  the  work  was  exposed  to  public  view,  in  the 
first  year  of  tlie  new  pontificate,  it  was  judged  unworthy  of 
the  situation.  The  figures  were  too  vast  and  heavy,— » the 
colouring  crude,  the  forms  vulgar.  The  best  part  of  it  was  a 
temple  in  the  ceiling,  drawn  in  excellent  perspective,  in 
which  art  indeed  Laureti  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  his  day.  Misfortune  was  added  to  his  dis- 
grace ;  for  he  was  not  only  not  rewarded  as  he  had  expected, 
but  the  cost  of  his  living  and  provisions  were  placed  to  his 
charge,  even  to  the  com  supplied  to  his  horse.  So  that  he 
gained  no  remuneration,  and  actually  died  in  poverty  in  the 
succeeding  pontificate.  He  had  nevertheless  an  opportunity 
afiTorded  him  of  redeeming  his  credit,  particularly  in  the 
stories  of  Brutus  and  Horatius   on   the  bridge^  which   be 
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punted  in  the  Gampidoglio,  in  a  much  better  style.  IntU 
matelj  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  art,  and  poesessing  an 
agreeable  manner  of  inculcating  ite  principles,  he  taught  at 
Rome  with  considerable  applause.  He  had  a  scholar  and 
assistant  in  the  Vatican,  in  Antonio  Scalvati,  a  Bolognese, 
who  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  was  employed  among  the  painters 
of  the  library,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  painting  portraits 
under  Clement  YIII.,  Leo.  XI.,  and  Paul  Y.,  and  was 
highly  celebrated  in  this  department. 

A  better  fortune  attended  Gio.  Batista  Riom  da  Novara, 
who  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus,  and  who 
from  his  despatch  manifested  in  the  works  at  the  Scala  Later- 
anense,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  was  immediately  taken 
into  employ  by  the  Pope,  who  appointed  him  superintendent 
for  the  decorations  of  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal.  He  was 
also  hdd  in  favour  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  whose  time  he 
painted  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  the  history  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  that  church :  and  there,  according  to  Ba^one,  he 
succeeded  better  than  in  any  other  place.  He  left  not  a  few 
works  in  Rome,  and  elsewhere  his  pictures  display  a  facility 
of  pencil,  and  a  brilliancy  and  elegance  which  attract  the  eye. 
He  was  bom  in  a  city  into  which  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  had  in- 
troduced the  Raffaellesque  style,  and  where  Lanini,  his  son- 
in-law,  had  practised  it ;  but  in  whose  hands  it  seemed  to 
decline,  and  still  more  so  nnder  Ricci,  when  he  came  to 
Rome ;  so  that  his  style  was  Raffaellesque  reduced  to  man- 
nerism, like  that  professed  by  Circignani,  Nebbia,  and  others 
of  this  age. 

Giuseppe  Cesari,  also  called  II  Cavaliere  d'Arpino,  is  a 
name  as  celebrated  among  painters,  as  that  of  Marino  among 
poets.  These  two  individuals,  each  in  his  line,  contributed  to 
oorrupt  the  taste  of  an  age  already  depraved,  and  attached 
more  to  shew  than  to  reality.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
exhibited  considerable  talents,  and  it  is  an  old  observation, 
that  the  arts,  like  republican  states,  have  received  their  sub- 
version from  master  spirits.  Cesari  discovered  great  capacity 
from  his  infancy,  and  soon  attracted  the  admiration  of  Danti, 
and  obtained  the  protection  of  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  the  first  master  in  Rome.     Some  pictures  painted  ia 
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eonjanciion  with  6ia4K>mo  .Rooca,*  from  desigiui  of  Michel* 
angelo  (in  which  Giacomo  was  very  rich),  estahlished  his 
reputation.  So  much  talent  was  not  required  to  secure  him 
general  applause,  as  the  pnblic  of  that  day  were  chiefly  at^ 
tracted  by  the  energy,  fire,  tumult,  and  crowds,  that  filled  his 
composition.  His  horses,  which  he  drew  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  his  countenances,  which  were  painted  with  all  the 
force  of  life,  won  the  admiration  of  the  many ;  while  few  at- 
iended  to  the  incorrect  design,  the  monotony  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  poTcrty  of  the  drapery,  the  faulty  perspectiye  and 
chiaroscuro.  Of  these  few  howerer  were  Cararaggio,  and 
Annibale  Caraooi.  With  them  he  became  involred  in  dis- 
putes, and  challenges  were  mutually  exchanged.  Cesar! 
refused  the  challenge  of  Cararaggio,  as  he  was  not  a  caTafiere» 
and  Annibale  declined  that  of  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino,  alleging 
that  the  pencil  was  his  proper  weapon.  Thus  these  two 
eminent  professors  met  with  no  greater  obstacle  in  Rome  in 
their  attempts  to  reform  the  art,  than  Cesari  and  his  adherents. 
The  Cavaliere  d'Arpino  sunriyed  both  these  masters  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  left  behind  him  progeniem  ffi^oiiorem. 
He  was  bom  a  painter,  and  in  so  rast  and  difficult  an  art» 
had  endowments  sufficient  to  atone,  in  part,  for  his  defects. 
His  colouring  in  fresco  was  admirable,  his  imagination  was 
fruitful  and  felicitous,  his  figures  were  animated,  and  pos- 
sessed a  charm  that  Baglione,  who  himself  entertained  yerj^ 
different  principles,  could  not  refrain  from  admiring.  Cesari 
moreover  practised  two  distinct  manners.  The  one  most  to 
be  commended  is  that  in  which  he  painted  the  Ascension,  at 
S.  Prassede,  and  several  prophets,  that  appear  foreshortened 
when  seen  JFrom  below :  the  Madonna  on  the  ceiling  of  8. 
Giovanni  Grisogono,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring;  the 
gallery  of  the  Casa  Orsini ;  and  in  the  Campidoglio,  the  Birth 
of  Romulus,  and  the  battle  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  a 
painting  in  fresco,  preferred  by  some  to  all  his  other  works. 
Others  of  his  pictures  may  be  added,  particularly  some  smaller 

*  A  Bcholar  of  Daniel  di  Yoltem,  from  whom  he  inherited  theee 
designs,  with  many  others  by  the  same  great  master.  He  painted  little, 
and  generally  from  the  designs  of  others,  which  he  did  not  execute  in 
a  happy  manner ;  and  Baglione  says,  his  pictures  were  deficient  in  taste. 
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works,  with  lights  in  gold,  exqoisitelj  finished,  as  if  thej 
were  bj  an  entirely  difierent  artist  Of  this  kind  there  is  an 
Epiphany,  in  possession  of  the  Count  Simonetti,  in  Osimo,  and 
S.  Francis  in  ecstasies,  in  the  house  of  the  Belmonti  at 
Rimino.  His  other  style  was  sufficiently  free,  but  negligent, 
and  this  latter  he  used  too  frequently,  partly  through  im- 
patience of  labour,  and  partly  through  old  age,  as  may  be 
seen  in  three  other  subjects  in  the  Campidoglio,  painted  in  the 
same  saloon  forty  years  after  the  first  His  works  are 
almost  innumerable,  not  only  in  Rome,  where  he  worked  in 
the  pontificates  of  Gregory  and  Sixtus,  and  where,  under 
Clement  VIII.,  he  presided  over  the  decorations  in  S.  Gio. 
Laterano,  and  continued  under  Paul  V.,  but  in  Naples, 
at  Monto  Casino,  and  in  various  cities  of  the  Roman  state, 
without  mentioning  the  pictures  sent  to  foreign  courts, 
tokd  painted  for  private  individuals.  For  the  latter  indeed, 
and  even  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  he  worked  more  willing* 
ly  than  for  princes,  with  whom,  like  the  Tigellius  of  Horace, 
he  was  capricious  and  morose.  He  was  indeed  desirous  of 
being  solicited  by  persons  of  rank,  and  often  affected  to  neglect 
ihem,  so  much  had  a  corrupted  age  flattered  his  vanity. 

Cesari  had  many  scholars  and  assistants,  whom  he  more 
particularly  employed  in  the  work  of  the  Lateran ;  as  he  did 
not  deign  m  those  times  often  to  take  up  the  pencil  himself. 
Some  of  these  pupils  adopted  his  faults,  and  as  they  did  not 
possess  the  same  genius,  their  works  proved  intolerably  bad. 
A  vicious  example,  easy  of  imitation,  is,  as  Horace  has  ob- 
served, highly  seductive.  There  were,  however,  some  of  his 
school,  who  in  part  at  least  corrected  themselves  from  the 
works  of  others.  His  brother,  Bernardino  Cesari,  was  an 
excellent  copyist  of  the  designs  of  Bonarruoti,  and  worked 
assiduously  under  the  Cav.  Giuseppe,  but  little  remains  of 
him,  as  he  died  young.  One  Cesare  Rossetti,  a  Roman,  ser- 
ved under  Arpino  a  longer  time,  and  of  him  there  ure  many 
works  in  his  own  name.  There  are  also  to  be  found  public 
memorials  of  Bernardino  Parasole,  who  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  Guido  Ubaldo  Abatini,  of  CittH  di  Castello, 
merited  commendation  from  Passeri  as  a  good  fresco  painter, 
particularly  for  a  vault  at  the  Vittoria.  Francesco  Allegrini 
di  Gubbio  was  a  fresco  painter,  in  design  very  much  resem- 
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bling  liis  nmstcr,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cupola  of  tlie 
Sacmiiicnt  in  the  Cathedral  of  Oubbio,  and  from  anotlier  at 
the  ^[adonua  4te'  Bianchi.  AVe  observe  the  same  attenuated 
proportions,  and  the  same  predominant  facility  of  execution. 
He  nevertheless  shewed  himself  capable  of  better  things, 
when  his  mind  became  matured,  and  he  worked  with  more 
care,  lie  is  connnended  by  Ratti  for  various  works  in  fresco, 
ex4>cuted  at  Savona,  in  the  Duomo,  and  in  the  Casa  Gavotti, 
and  for  others  in  tlic  Ciisa  Durazzo  at  Genoa ;  where  one 
may  particularly  a<hnire  the  freshness  of  the  colouring,  and 
the  skill  exhibited  in  his  foreshortnings  seen  from  below.  He 
is  also  commended  by  Baldinucci  for  similar  works  in  the 
Casa  PanHli,  and  merits  praise  for  his  smaller  pieces  and  bat- 
tles frequently  found  in  Rome  and  Gubbio.  He  also  added 
figurps  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  two  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Colonna  palace.  He  lived  a  long  time  in  Rome, 
and  his  son  Flaminio  with  him,  commemorated  by  Taja  for 
some  works  in  the  Vatican.  Baglione  has  enumerated  not  a 
few  other  artists,  in  part  belonging  to  the  Roman  state,  and 
in  part  foreigners.  Donate  of  Forraello  (a  fief  of  the  dukes 
of  Bracciano)  had  greatly  improved  on  the  style  of  Vasari 
his  master,  as  is  proved  by  his  histories  of  S.  Peter,  in  a  stair- 
case of  the  Vatican,  particularly  the  one  of  the  piece  of  money 
found  in  the  iisli's  mouth.  He  died  whilst  yet  young,  and  the 
art  had  real  cause  to  lament  his  loss.  Giuseppe  Franco,  also 
called  "dalle  Lodole,"  in  consequence  of  his  painting  a  lark 
in  one  of  his  pieces  in  S.  ]\faria  in  Via,  and  ou  other  occasions, 
and  Prospero  Orsi,  both  Romans,  had  a  share  in  the  works 
prosecuted  by  Sixtus.  When  these  were  finished,  the  former 
repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  i'emaine<l  some  years  ;  the  latter, 
from  painting  historical  subjects,  passed  to  arabesque,  and 
from  his  singular  talents  in  that  line,  was  called  Prosperino 
daWe  Grottesche.  Of  the  sanio  place  was  Girolamo  Nanni, 
deserving  of  particular  mention,  because,  during  all  the  time 
that  he  was  engaired  in  these  works,  he  never  hurried  himself, 
and  to  the  directors  who  urged  him  to  despatch,  he  answered 
always  "  poco  e  buono,"  which  expression  was  ever  after- 
wards attached  to  him  as  a  surname.  He  continued  to  work 
with  the  same  study  and  devotion,  as  far  as  his  talents  would 
Carry  him,  at  S.  Bartolommeo  all'  Isola,  at  S.  Caterina  do* 
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Funai,  and  in  many  other  places  :  lie  was  not  however  much 
distinguished,  except  for  his  great  application.  Of  him, 
neverthelessy  and  of  Giuseppe  Pnglia,  or  Bastaro,  and  of 
Cesare  Torelli,  also  Romans;  and  of  Pasqnale  Cati  da 
Jesi,  an  inexhaustible  painter  of  that  age,  though  somewhat 
affected,  and  of  many  professors,  that  are  in  fact  forgotten  in 
Rome  itself,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  this  short 
notice,  as  I  had  pledged  myself  to  include  a  number  of  the 
second-rate  artists.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enume- 
rate here  all  the  foreign  artists.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  the  Vatican  library  more  than  a  hundred 
artists,  almost  all  foreigners,  were  employed.  In  the  first 
book*  I  have  mentioned  Gio,  de'  Vecchi,  an  eminent  master, 
who^  from  the  time  of  his  works  for  the  Farnese  family,  was 
considered  a  ^rst-rate  artist ;  and  the  colony  of  painters,  his 
follow-citi^ens,  whom  Raffaellino  brought  to  Rome.  In  the 
same  book  we  meet  with  Titi,  Naldini,  Zucdii,  Coscj,  and  a 
number  of  Florentines,  and  in  the  following  book  Matteo  da 
Siena  and  others  of  his  school.  Again,  in  the  fourth  book,t 
Matteo  da  Leccio  and  Giuseppe  Yaleriani  dell'  Aquila  will 
have  place ;  and  in  the  third  volumej:  will  be  described  Pahna 
the  younger  (amongst  the  Venetians)  who  worked  in  the 
gallery;  about  which  time  Salvator  Fontana,  a  Venetian, 
painted  at  S.'  Maria  Maggiore,  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
named.  We  may  also  enumerate  Nappi  and  Paroni  of  Milan, 
Croce  of  Bologna,  Mainardi,  Lavinia  Fontana,  and  not  a  few 
others  of  various  schools,  who  in  those  times  painted  in  Rome, 
without  ultimately  remaining  there,  or  leaving  scholars. 

A  more  circumstantial  mention  may  be  made  of  some 
oltramontani^  who,  in  conjunction  with  our  countrymen, 
were  employed  in  the  works  in  these  pontificates ;  and  it 
nmy  be  done  with  the  more  propriety,  as  wo  do  not  speak  of 
tbem  in  any  other  part  of  our  work.  Buc  those  who  worked 
in  Rome  were  very  numerous  in  every  period,  and  it  would 
be  too  much  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all  in  a  history  of 
Italian  painting.  One  Arrigo,  from  Flanders,  painted  a  Re- 
surrection in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  also  worked  in  fresco  in 
other  places  in  Rome  ;  and  is  commended  by  Baglione  as  au 

♦  Of  the  Italian  edition.  t  Ibid. 

:  Ibid.—Tr. 
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excellent  artist  Franoesco  da  Castello  was  also  of  Flanders, 
and  of  a  more  refined  and  correct  taste.  There  is  a  picture 
by  him  at  S.  Bocoo,  with  various  saints :  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  piece  the  world  possesses  of  him  ;  but  almost  all  his 
works  were  painted  for  the  cabinet^  and  in  miniature,  in  which 
he  excelled.  The  Brilli  we  may  include  among  the  landscape 
painters. 

The  states  of  the  church  possessed  in  this  epoch  painters  of 
consideration,  besides  those  in  Perugia,  where  flourished  the 
two  Al&ni  and  others,  followers  of  a  good  style  ;  but  whether 
they  were  known  or  employed  in  Rome,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
I  included  them  in  the  school  of  Pietro,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  separated  from  the  artists  of  Perugia,  but  they 
continued  to  live  and  to  work  for  many  years  in  the  16th 
century.  To  these  may  be  added  Piero  and  Serafino  Cesarei,* 
and  others  of  less  note.  In  the  tity  of  Asasi  there  resided, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century,  a  Francesco  Yagnucci, 
and  there  remain  some  works  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
masters.  There,  also,  afterwards  resided  Cesare  Sermei  Cava- 
Here,  who  was  bom  in  Orvieto,  and  married  in  Assisi,  and 
lived  there  until  1600,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  84.  He 
painted  both  there  and  in  Perugia,  and  if  not  in  a  grand  style 

*  There  remained,  in  the  time  of  Pascoli,  nome  piiiwre  taporite^  aa  he 
terms  them,  by  this  artist,  at  Spoleto,  where  Piero  established  himself« 
and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  and  which  often  pass  for  the  works  kA 
Pietro  Pemgino,  from  a  similarity  of  names.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Cttarei  was  desirous  of  preventing  this  error,  as  he  inscribed  his  name 
Perinus  Perusinns,  or  Perinus  Coiarens  Perusinus,  as  in  the  picture 
of  the  Rosary  at  Scheggino,  painted  in  1595.  Vasari,  in  the  life  of  Agnol 
Gaddi,  names  among  his  scholars  Stefano  da  Verona,  and  says,  that  "  all 
his  works  were  imitated  and  drawn  by  that  Pietro  di  Perugia,  the  painter 
in  miniature,  who  ornamented  the  b<x>ks  at  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  in  the 
library  of  Pope  Pius,  and  who  worked  well  in  fresco."  These  words 
hare  puzsled  more  than  one  person.  Pascoli  (P.  P.  p.  134)  and  Mari* 
otti  (L.  P.  p.  59)  consider  them  as  written  of  Piero  Cesarei ;  as  if  a 
man  bom  in  the  golden  age  should  so  far  extol  an  old  irectntiata ;  or  aa 
if  the  canons  of  Siena  could  approve  such  a  style  after  possessing  Razsi 
and  Tanni.  Padre  della  Valle  interprets  it  to  mean  Pietro  Vannucd, 
and  not  finding  the  books  of  the  choir  adorned  in  such  a  style  as  he 
wiahed,  reproves  Vasari  for  having  confounded  so  great  a  master  with  a 
common  freaoo  painter  and  a  Miniatore.  It  is  most  likely  that  this 
Miniatort  and  JP^eteante  of  Vasari  was  a  third  Pietro,  hitherto  unknown 
in  Perugia,  and  whom  we  shall  notice  in  the  Venetian  School. 
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of  fresoO)  still  with  a  felicity  of  deai^,  with  much  Bpirit  in  hifi 
attitudes,  and  a  Tigorous  pencil.  He  was  a  good  machinist, 
and  of  great  merit  in  his  oil  pictoies*  At  Spello  I  saw  a  pic* 
tnre  hj  him  of  the  Beatified  Andrea  Caccioli ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  few  other  painters  of  the  Roman  school  had  at  that 
time  equalled  him.  His  heirs,  in  Assisi,  possess  some  pictures 
by  him  of  fairs,  processions,  and  ceremonies  which  occur  in 
that  city  on  occasion  of  the  Perdono ;  and  the  numbers  and 
variety  and  grace  of  the  small  figures,  the  architecture,  and 
the  humour  displayed,  are  very  captivating.  At  Spello,  just 
above  mentioned,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo,  is  a  picture 
which  represents  that  saint  and  S.  Catherine  before  the  Ma- 
donna: where  we  read  *^Tandini  Mevanatis,  1580 ;"  that  is, 
of  Tandino  di  Bevagna,  a  place  near  Assisi ;  nor  is  it  a  picture 
to  be  passed  over. 

Gubbio  possessed  two  painters,  brothers  of  the  fiimily  de' 
Nuoci ;  Yirgilio,  who  was  said  to  be  the  scholar  of  Daniel 
di  Yolterra,  whose  Deposition  he  copied  from  an  altar  at  S. 
Francis  in  Gubbio ;  and  Benedetto,  a  disciple  of  Rafhellino 
del  Colle,  considered  the  best  of  the  painters  of  Gubbio.* 
Both  of  them  have  left  works  in  their  native  place,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  districts ;  the  first  of  them  always  foUowing 
tlie  Florentine,  and  the  second  the  Roman  School.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  many  pictures  at  Gubbio,  which  shew  the 
progress  be  had  made  in  the  style  of  Raffaello ;  and  to  see 
him  in  his  best  work,  we  must  inspect  his  S.  Thomas  in  the 
Duomo,  which  would  be  taken  for  a  picture  of  Garofalo,  or 
some  such  artist,  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the  mas- 
ter. A  little  time  afterwards  flourished  Felice  Damiani,  or 
Felice  da  Gubbio,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  in  the  Venetian 
School.  The  Circumcision  at  S.  Domenico  has  certainly  a 
good  deal  of  that  style ;  but  in  pencil  he  inclines  more  to  the 
Roman  taste,  which  he,  perhaps,  derived  from  Benedetto 
Nucei.  The  Decollation  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  Castel  Nnovo, 
in  Recanati,  is  by  him  :  the  attitude  of  the  saint  excites  our 
sympathy :  the  spectators  are  represented  in  various  attitudes, 

*  See  II  Sig.  Cav.  Reposati,  **  Appendioe  del  tomo  it.  della  Zecea 
di  Gabbio ;"  and  the  Sig.  Conte  RaDgfausci  in  the  **  Elenco  de'  Profesaori 
Eugubini,"  inserted  in  yoI.  It.  of  Vasari  (edia.  Seneie\  at  the  end  of  the 
volnme. 
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all  appropriate  and  animated :    the  drawing  is  correct,  and 
the  colours  viTid  and  hannonions.     It  is  inscribed  with  the 
year  1584.      About  ten  years  afterwards,  he  painted  two 
chapels  at  the  Madona  de'  Lumi^  at  S.  Severino,  with  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  there  likewise  displayed  more 
elegance   than  grandeur  of  style.      His  most  studied  and 
powerful  work  is  at  S.  Agostino  di  Qubbio,  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saint,  painted  in  1594,  a  picture  abounding  in  figures, 
aud  which  surprises  bv  the  novelty  of  the  attire,  by  its  cor- 
rect architecture,  and  by  the  air  of  devotion  exhibited  in  the 
countenances.     He  received  for  this  picture  two  hundred 
acudi,  by  no  means  a  low  price  in  those  times ;  and  it  should 
seem  that  his  work  was  regulated  by  the  price,  since  in  some 
other  pictures,  and  particularly  in  one  in  1604,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly negligent      Federigo  Brunori,  called  also  Brunoini, 
came,  it  is  said,  from  his  school,  and  still  more  decidedly 
than  his  master,  followed  the  Venetian  slyle.     His  portraits 
are  natural ;    and  he  was  a  lover  of  foreign  drapery,  and 
coloured  with  a  strong  effect.     The  Bianchi  have  an  Eoce 
Homo  by  him,  in  which  the  figures  are  small,  bat  boldly 
expressed,  and  snow  that  he  had  profited  from  the  engravings 
of  Albert  Durer.     Pierangiolo  Basilj,  instructed  by  Damiani, 
and  also  by  Roncalli,  partakes  of  their  more  delicate  manner. 
His  frescos,  in  the  choir  of  S.  Ubaldo,  are  held  in  esteem ; 
and  at  8.  Marziale,  there  is  by  him  a  Christ  preaching,  with 
a  beautiful  portico  in  perspective,  and  a  great  number  of 
auditors :  the  figures  in  this  are  also  small,  and  such  as  are 
seen  iu  the  compositions  of  Albert  Durer.     The  pictures  ap- 
pear to  be  painted  in  competition.     Bmnoii  displays  more 
^norgy,  Basilj  more  variety  aud  grace. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work  I  made  mention  of 
Castel  Durante,  now  Urbania,  in  the  state  of  Urbino.  I 
noticed  Luzio  Dolce  among  the  ancient  painters,  of  whom  I 
had  at  that  time  seen  no  performance,  except  an  indifferent 
picture,  in  the  country  church  of  Cagli,  in  1536.  Since  that 
period  Colncci  has  published  (torn,  xxvii.)  a  Oronaoa  di 
Coitel  Durante^  wherein  he  gives  a  full  account  of  Lnsio, 
and  of  others  that  belong  to  that  place.  Bernardino,  las 
grandfather,  and  Ottaviano,  his  father,  excelled  in  stnooo, 
and  had  exercised  their  art  in  other  places ;  and  he  himself, 
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who  wajB  living  in  1589,  is  commended  for  his  altar-pieces 
and  other  pictures,  in  the  churches,  both  in  his  native  city 
and  other  places :  and  further,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  duke  to  paint  at  the  Imperiale.  He  also 
makes  honourable  mention  of  a  brother  of  Luzio,  and  extols 
Giustino  Episcopio,  called  formerly  de'  Salvolini,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Luzio,  painted  in  the  abbey  the  picture  of 
the  Spirito  Santo,  and  the  other  pictures  around  it.  He 
also  executed  many  other  works  by  himself  in  Castel  Durante 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  Rome  as  well,  where  he  studied  and 
resided  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  probable  that  Luzio 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  assisted  by  Agostino  Apo- 
lonio,  who  was  his  sister  s  son,  married  in  S.  Angelo  in  Yado, 
and  who  remoyed  and  settled  in  Castel  Durante  where  he 
executed  works  both  in  stucco  and  in  oils,  particularly  at  S. 
Francesco,  and  succeeded  alike  to  the  business  and  the  pro- 
perty of  his  maternal  uncle. 

At  Fratta,  which.is  also  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  there  died 
young,  one  Flori,  of  whom  scarcely  any  thing  remains,  except 
the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  at  S.  Bernardino.  But  this  picture 
is  composed  in  the  manner  of  the  best  period  of  art,  and  de- 
serves commemoration.  Not  far  from  thence  is  Oitt^  di 
Castello,  where,  in  the  days  of  Yasari,  flourished  Gio.  Batista 
della  Bilia,  a  fresco  painter,  and  another  Gio.  Batista,  em- 
ployed in  the  Palazzo  Vitelli  (tom.  y.  p.  131).  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  from  him,  or  some  other  artist,  that  Avanzino 
Nucci  had  his  first  instructions,  who  repairing  to  Rome,  de- 
signed after  the  best  examples,  and  was  a  scholar  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  many  of  the  works  of  Niccolo  Circignano.  He  had 
a  share  in  almost  all  the  works  under  Sixtus,  and  executed 
many  others,  in  various  churches  and  palaces.  He  possessed  " 
facility  and  despatch,  and  a  style  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
of  his  master,  though  inferior  in  grandeur.  He  resided  some 
time  in  Naples,  and  worked  also  in  his  native  place.  There 
is  a  picture  by  him  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  at  S. 
Silvestro  di  Fabriano.  Somewhat  later  than  he,  was  Sguaz- 
zino,  noticed  by  Orlandi  for  the  pictures  painted  at  the  Gesii 
in  Perugia';  though  he  left  better  works  in  Citti  di  Castello, 
as  the  S.  Angelo,  in  the  Duomo ;  and  the  lunettes,  containing 
yarious  histories  of  our  Lady,  at  the  Spirito  Santo,  besides 
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others  in  yarions  cburches.  He  was  not  very  correct  in  his 
drawing,  but  had  a  despatch  and  a  contrast  of  colonrs,  and  a 
general  effect  that  entitled  him  to  approbation. 

Another  considerable  piunter,  thongh  less  known,  was 
Gaspare  Gksparrini,  of  Macerata.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  followed  the  art  through  predilection,  and  painted  both  in 
fresco  and  oils.  From  the  information  which  I  received  from 
Macerata,*  it  seems  he  learned  to  paint  from  Girolamo  di 
Sermoneta.t  However  this  may  be,  CKisparrini  pursued  a 
similar  path,  although  his  manner  is  not  so  finished,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  two  chapels  at  S.  Yenanzio  di  Fabriano,  in  one 
of  which  is  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  the  other  the  Baptism 
of  Christ.  Other  subjects  are  added  on  the  side  walls,  and 
the  best  is  that  of  S.  Peter  and  S^  John  healing  the  Sick,  a 
charming  composition,  in  the  style  of  Raffaello.  We  find  by 
him,  in  his  native  place,  a  picture  of  the  Stigmata,  at  the  Con- 
ventuals, and  some  cabinet  pictures,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Signori  Ferri,  relations  of  the  family  of  Gaspare.  Others,  too, 
are  to  be  found,  but  either  doubtful  in  themselves,  or  injured 
by  retouching.  Padre  Civalli  M.  C,  who  wrote  at  the  cloee 
of  the  16th  century,  mentions  this  master  with  high  commen* 
dation,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  ^  Antichitik  Pioene,** 
tom.  XXV.  In  a  recent  description  of  the  pictures  at  Ascoli, 
I  find  that  a  Sebastian  Gasparrini,  of  Macerata,  a  scholar  of 
the  Cav.  Pomaranci,  decorated  a  chapel  of  S.  Biagio  in  thai 
city  with  historical  paintings  in  fresco.  But  it  is  probable 
that  this  may  be  Giuseppe  il^istiani,  the  scholar  of  Gasparrini. 
Another  chapel  at  the  Carmelites  in. Macerata,  contains  many 
pictures  by  him,  with  the  date  of  1594. 

Of  Marcantonio  di  Tolentino,  mentioned  by  Borghini  in  his 
account  of  the  Tuscan  artists,  and  after  him  by  Colucci  (tom. 
XXV.  p.  80),  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  returned  to 
practise  his  art  in  his  native  country.     In  Caldarda,  in  the 

*  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  noble  Sig.  Get.  Ercolani,  who  obligingly 
transmitted  it  to  me,  after  procuring  it  from  the  Sig.  Car.  Piani  and  tfaa 
Sig.  Paolo  Antonio  Ciccolini,  of  Macerata. 

t  In  the  former  edition,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  I  called  hiok 
Seij,  and  was  donbtfol  whether  Sidolante  was  not  his  surname.  Si|^. 
Brandolese  has  informed  me  of  an  epitaph,  in  the  hands  of  Mons.  GaDetti, 
in  which  he  is  called  Sidolante,  whence  Serio  was  most  probably  his 
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territory  of  Macerata,  flourished  a  Durante  de'  NobUi,  a 
painter  who  formed  himself  on  the  style  of  Michelangelo.  A 
picture  of  a  Madonna  by  him  is  to  be  seen  in  Ascoli,  at  S. 
Pier  di  Castello,  on  which  he  inscribed  his  name  and  country, 
and  the  year  1571.  From  another  school,  I  believe,  arose  a 
Simon  de'  Magiatris,  a  painter  as  well  as  sculptor,  who  left 
many  works  in  the  province.  One  of  his  pictures  of  S.  Philip 
and  S.  James,  in  the  Duomo  of  Osimo,  in  1585,  discovers  a 
poverty  in  the  composition,  and  little  felicity  of  execution  ; 
but  he  appears  to  greater  advantage,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  in  the  works  he  left  at  Ascoli.  There  is  one, 
of  the  Rosario,  at  S.  Domenico,  where  Orsini  found  much  to 
oommend  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  in  the  design,  and 
in  the  colouring.  There  is  another  of  the  same  subject  at  S. 
Rocoo,  which  is  preferred  to  the  former,  except  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  figures,  and  which  we  have  described  in  writing  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  of  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  For 
the  same  reason  he  reproaches  Carlo  Allegretti,  who,  in  the 
same  city,  committed  a  similar  fault.  He  painted  in  various 
styles,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  Epiphany,  in  Bassano's  manner, 
which  he  placed  in  the  cathedral,  a  picture  which  will  apolo- 
gize for  the  others.  Baldassini,in  his  ^^Storia  di  Jesi,"  speaking 
of  Coluoci,  records  there  the  priest  Antonio  Massi,  who  studied 
and  gave  to  the  world  some  pictures  in  Bologna ;  and  Antonio 
Sarti,  whom  I  esteem  superior  to  Massi ;  praising  highly  his 
picture  of  the  Circumcision,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Mas* 
saeoio.  This  city  gave  birth  to  Paolo  Pittori,  who  ornamented 
his  native  place  and  its  vicinity.  These  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  provincial  painters  of  this  age.  I  purposely  omit 
many,  several  of  whom  are  fresco  painters,  who  were  indifferent 
artists ;  and  others  who  were  below  mediocrity.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  many  have  escaped  from  being  unknown  to  me,  and 
there  still  remain  in  the  Roman  state  many  works  highly 
beautiful,  deserving  of  research  and  notice. 

From  the  time  of  the '  preceding  epoch,  the  art  became 
divided  into  various  departments ;  and  at  this  period  they 
began  to  multiply,  in  consequence  of  many  men  of  talent 
closing  to  cultivate  different  manners.  After  Jacopo  del 
Oonte  and  Scipione  da  Graeta,  the  portraits  of  Antonio  de' 
Monti,  a  Roman,  who  was  considered  the  first  among  the 
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portrait-painieTS  under  Gregory,  are  celebmied ;  as  also  tlioee 
of  Prospero  and  Liyia  Fontana,  and  of  Antonio  Scalvati ;  all 
three  of  the  school  of  Bologna ;  to  whom  maj  be  added  Pie- 
tro  Fachetti,'of  Mantua. 

With  regard  to  perspective,  it  was  successfully  cultivated 
bj  Jaoopo  Barocci,  commonly  called  H  Yignola,  an  illustrious 
name  in  architecture ;  owing  to  which  his  celebrity  in  the 
other  branches  has  been  overlooked.  But  it  ought  to  be. ob- 
served that  his  first  studies  were  directed  to  painting,  in  the 
school  of  Passarotti,  in  Bologna,  until  he  was  led,  by  the  im- 
pulse of  his  genius,  to  apply  himself  to  perspective,  and  by 
the  aid  of  that  science,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  to  archi- 
tecture, in  which  he  executed  some  wonderful  works,  and 
amongst  others  the  palace  of  Capraruola.  There,  and  I  know 
not  whether  in  other  places,  are  to  be  seen  some  pictures  by 
him.  As  a  writer,  we  shall  refer  to  him  in  the  second  index, 
where,  omitting  his  other  works,  we  shall  cite  the  two  books 
which  he  vnrote  in  this  department  of  art.  Great  progress 
was  made  in  Rome,  in  the  art  of  perspective,  after  Lauieti, 
by  the  genius  of  Gio.  Alberti  di  CittJl  S.  Sepolcro,  whose 
eulogy  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  repeat,  having  already  spoken 
of  it  in  this  volume.  Baglione  names  two  friends,  Tar- 
quinio  di  Yiterbo  and  Giovanni  Zanna,  of  Rome,  the  first  of 
whom  painted  landscapes,  and  the  second  adorned  them  with 
figures.  He  mentions  the  two  brothers  Conti,  of  Ancooa ; 
Cesare,  who  excelled  in  arabesques,  and  Yincenzio  in  figures : 
these  artists  painted  for  private  persons.  Marco  da  Faena 
was  much  employed  under  Gregory  XIII.,  in  arabesquesi  and 
the  more  elegant  decorations  of  the  Yatican,  and  had  also  the 
direction  of  other  artists.  Of  him  we  shall  make  more  par- 
ticular mention  amongst  the  artists  of  Romagna. 

The  landscapes  in  the  Apostolic  palace,  and  in  various 
places  of  Rome,  were  many  of  them  painted  by  Matteo  da 
Siena,  and  by  Gio.  Fiammingo,  with  whom  Taja  makes  us 
acquainted,  in  the  ducal  hall,  and  particularly  the  two  brothers 
Brilli,  of  flanders,  who  painted  both  in  fresco  and  oiL  Matteo 
always  retained  his  ultramontane  manner,  rather  dry,  and  not 
very  true  in  colour.  Paolo,  who  survived  him,  improved  his 
style,  from  the  study  of  Titian  and  the  Caracci,  and  was  an 
excellent  artist  in  every  department  of  landscape,  and  in  thm 
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][>ower  of  adapting  it  to  historical  subjects.  Italy  abounds 
with  his  pictures.  Two  other  landscape  painters  also  lived 
in  Rome  at  this  time,  Fabrizio  of  Parma,  who  may  be  ranked 
with  Matteo,  and  Cesare,  a  Piedmontese,  more  attached  to 
the  style  of  Paolo.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  Filippo  d'Angeli, 
who,  from  his  long  residence  in  Naples,  is  called  a  Neapolitan, 
though  he  was  bom  in  Rome,  where,  and  as  we  hare  observed 
in  Florence,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  His  works  are  gene- 
rally of  a  small  size ;  his  prospects  are  painted  with  great 
care,  and  ornamented  with  figures  admirably  introduced. 
There  are  also  some  battle-pieces  by  him. 

But  in  battles  and  in  hunting^pieoes,  none  in  these  times 
equalled  Antonio  Tempesti.  He  was  followed,  though  at  a 
considerable  interval,  by  Francesco  AUegrini,  a  name  not  new 
to  those  who  hare  read  the  preceding  pages.  To  these  we 
may  add  Marzio  di  Colantonio,  a  Roman,  though  he  has  left 
fewer  works  in  Rome  than  in  Turin,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Cardinal,  prince  of  Savoy.  He  was  also  accomplished 
in  arabesque  and  landscapes,  and  painted  small  frescos  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 

It  js  at  this  epoch  that  Vasari  describes  the  manufacture  of 
earthen  vases,  painted  with  a  variety  of  colours,  with  such 
exquisite  art,  that  they  seemed  to  rival  the  oil  pictures  of  the 
first  masters.  He  pretends  that  this  art  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  it  was  not  carried 
to  such  perfection  by  them.  Signer  Gio.  Batista  Passeri, 
who  composed  ^  Y  Istoria  delle  pitture  in  Majolica  fatte  in 
Pesaro  e  ne'  luoghi  circonvicini,"  derives  the  art  from  Luca. 
della  Robbia,  a  Florentine,  who  discovered  a  mode  of  giving 
to  the  clay  a  glazing  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time.  In  this 
manner  were  formed  the  bassi-relievi  and  altars  which  still 
exist,  and  the  pavements  which  are  denoribed  at  page  375. 
Others  derive  this  art  from  Cina,  whence  it  passed  to  the 
island  of  Majolica,  and  from  thence  into  Italy ;  and  this  in- 
vention was  particularly  cultivated  in  the  state  of  U rhino. 
The  coarse  manu&cture  had  been  Cor  a  long  time  in  use.  The 
floe  earthenware  commenced  there  about  1500,  and  was  ma- 
nufttctured  by  an  excdlent  artist,  of  whom  there  exists  in  the 
convent  of  Dominicans,  of  Gubbio,  a  statue  of  an  abbot,  S. 
Antonio,  well  modelled  and  painted,  and  many  services  in 
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various  noble  bouses  with  bis  name  ^'  M.  Giorgio  da  Ugabio."* 
The  year  is  also  inscribed,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  ma* 
nufacture  of  these  articles  began  in  1519,  and  ended  in  1537. 
At  this  time  Urbino  also  cultiyated  the  plastic  art,  and  the 
individual  of  his  day,  who  most  excelled,  was  Federigo  Bran- 
dani.  Whoever  thinks  that  I  exaggerate,  may  view  the  Na- 
tivity, which  he  left  at  S.  Joseph,  and  say,  whether,  except 
Begarelli  of  Modena,  there  is  any  one  that  can  be  compared 
with  him  for  liveliness  and  grace  in  his  figures,  for  variety  and 
propriety  of  attitude,  and  for  natural  expression  of  the  acces- 
sory parts ;  the  animals,  which  seem  alive ;  the  satchels  and 
a  key  suspended ;  the  humble  furniture,  and  other  things  ad- 
mirably appropriate,  and  all  wonderfully  represented:  the 
figure  of  the  divine  In&nt  is  not  so  highly  finished,  and  is 
perhaps  the  object  which  least  surprises  us.  Nor  in  the 
meanwhile  did  the  people  of  Urbino  neglect  to  advance  the 
art  of  painted  vases,  in  which  fabric  a  M.  Rovigo,  of  Urbino, 
is  much  celebrated.  The  subjects  which  were  first  painted  in 
porcelain  were  poor  in  design,  but  were  highly  valued  for 
the  colouring,  particularly  for  a  most  beautiful  red,  which  was 
subsequently  diBused,  either  because  the  secret  was  lost,  or 
because  it  did  not  amalgamate  with  the  other  colours. 

But  the  art  did  not  attain  the  perfection  which  Yasari 
describes  until  about  the  year  1540,  and  was  indebted  for  it 
to  Orazio  Fontana,  of  Urbino,  whose  vases,  for  the  polish  of 
the  varnish,  for  the  figures,  and  for  their  forms,  may  perhaps 
be  ranked  before  any  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity. He  practised  this  art  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  but 
more  especially  in  Gastel  Durante,  now  called  Urbania,  which 
possesses  a  light  clay,  extremely  well  adapted  for  every  thing 
of  this  nature.  His  brother,  Flamminio,  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  and  was  afterwards  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Tnscany,  and  introduced  there  a  beautifid 
manner  of  painting  vases.  This  information  is  given  us  hy 
the  Sig.  Lazzari,  and  for  which  tbe  Florentine  history  of  art 
ought  to  express  its  obligations  to  him.  The  establishment 
of  this  fine  taste  in  Urbino  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  duke  Guidobaldo,  who  was  a  prince  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  the  fine  arts,  and  who  established  a  manuiactoiy,  and 
supported  it  at  his  own  expense.     He  did  not  allow  the 
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painters  of  these  rases  to  copy  their  own  designs^  but  obliged 
them  to  execute  those  of  the  first  artists,  and  particularly  those 
of  Raffaello;  and  gare  them  for  subjects  many  designs  of  Sanzio, 
nerer  before  seen,  and  which  formed  part  of  his  rich  collection. 
Hence  these  articles  are  commonly  known  in  Italy  by  the  name 
of  Raffaello  ware,  and  from  thence  arose  certain  idle  traditions 
respecting  the  &ther  of  Rafiaello,  and  Raffaello  himself;  and 
tlie  appellation  of  ^^boccalajo  di  Urbino"  (the  potter  of  Ur- 
bino),  was  in  consequence  applied,  as  we  shall  mention,  to 
that  great  master.*     Some  designs  of  Michelangelo,   and 
many  of  Raffaello  del  Colle,  and  other  distinguished  masters, 
were  adopted  for  this  purpose.     In  the  life  of  Batista  Franco, 
we  are  informed  that  that  artist  made  an  infinite  number  oi 
designs  for  this  purpose,  and  in  that  of  Taddeo  Zuccaro  it  is 
related  that  all  the  designs  of  the  service  which  was  manu- 
factured for  Philip  II.  were  entrusted  to  him.     Services  of 
porcelain  were  also  prepared  there  for  Charles  Y.  and  other 
princes,  and  the  duke  ordered  not  a  few  for  his  own  court. 
Several  of  his  vases  were  transferred  to,  and  are  now  in  the 
S.  Casa  di  Loreto ;  and  the  queen  of  Sweden  was  so  much 
charmed  with  them,  that  she  offered  to  replace  them  with 
vases  of  silver.     A  large  collection  of  them  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  grand  duke  of  Florence,  in  common  with  other 
things  inherited  from  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  specimens  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ducal  gallery,  some  with  the  names 
of  the  places  where  they  were  manufactured.      There  are 
many,  too,  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 
The  art  was  in  its  highest  perfection  for  about  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  or  from  1540  to  1560;  and  the  specimens  of 
that  period  are  not  unworthy  a  place  in  any  collection  of  art. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Lazzari,  the  secret  of  the  art  died  with 
the  Fontani,  and  the  practice  daily  declined  until  it  ended  in 
a  common  manufactory  and  object  of  merchandise.    Whoever 
wishes  for  further  information  on  this  subject,  may  consult  the 

*  Another  probable  cavae  cf  tiuB  eppeUation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
name  of  Rai&ieUo  Ciarla,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of 
this  ware,  and  was  appointed  by  the  duke  to  convey  a  large  assortment  of 
H  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Hence  the  vulgar,  when  they  heard  the  name  of 
RaSaello,  might  attribute  them  to  Sanzio. 
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above  cited  Paeseri,  who  inserted  his  treatise  in  the  foarth 
volume  of  the  Calogeriani,  not  forgetting  the  Dizionario  Urbi- 
nate,  and  the  Cronaoa  Dorantina. 

The  art  of  painting  on  leather  deserves  little  attention ; 
nevertheless,  as  Baglione  mentions  it  with  commendation  in 
his  life  of  Vespasian  Strada,  a  fresco-painter  of  some  merit  iu 
Rome,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  pass  it  over  without  this 
slight  notice. 
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Restoration  of  the  Roman  School  by  Baroccl,  and  other  Artiste,  Sabjects 
of  the  Roman  State,  and  Foreigners. 

The  numerous  works  carried  on  by  the  pontiffs  Gregory  and 
Sixtus,  and  continued  under  Clement  Till.,  while  they  in  a 
manner  corrupted  the  pure  taste  of  the  Roman  school,  con- 
tributed, nevertheless^  at  the  same  time,  to  regenerate  it. 
Rome,  from  the  desire  of  possessing  the  best  specimens  of 
art,  became  by  degrees,  the  resort  of  the  beet  painters,  as  it 
had  formerly  been  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.     Every  place  sent 
thither  its  first  artiste,  as  the  cities  of  Greece  formerly  sent 
forth  the  most  valiant  of  their  citizens  to  contend  for  the 
palm  and  the  crown  at  Olympia.     Barocci,  of  Urbino,  was 
the  first  restorer  of  the  Roman  school.     He  had  formed  him- 
self on  the  style  of  Correggio,  a  style  the  best  calculated  to 
reform  an  age  which  had  neglected  the  true  principles  of  art, 
and  particularly  colouring  and  chiaroscuro.     Happy,  indeed, 
had  it  been  had  he  remained  in  Rome,  and  retained  the  di- 
rection of  the  works  which  were  intrusted  to  Nebbia,  Ricci, 
and  Circignani !     He  was  there,  indeed,  for  some  time,  and 
assisted  the  Zuccari  in  the  apajrtments  of  Pius  IV.,  but  was 
compelled  to  fly,  in  consequence  of  some  pretended  friends 
having,  in  an  execrable  manner,  administered  poison  to  him, 
through  jealousy  of  his  talente,  and  so  materially  injured  his 
health,  that  he  could  only  paint  at  intervals,  and  for  a  short 
space  of  time.     Forsaking  Rome,  therefore,  he  resided  for 
some  time  in  Perugia,  and  a  longer  period  in  Urbino,  from 
whence  he  despatched  his  pictures,  from  time  to  time,  to 
Rome  and  other  places.     By  means  of  these,  the  Tuscan 
School  derived  great  benefit  tbroQgh  Cigoli,  Passignano,  and 
Yanni,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
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thftt  Roncalli  and  Baglione  may  hare  profited  by  them,  if 
we  may  jadge  from  some  works  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  artists,  to  be  seen  in  various  pboes. 

However  this  might  be,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  17th 
century,  these  five  were  in  the  highest  repute  as  artists,  who 
were  not  corrupted  by  the  prevailing  taste.  An  idea  had 
subsisted  from  the  time  of  Clement  VIII.,  of  decorating  the 
church  of  the  Vatican  with  the  History  of  S.  Peter,  and  of 
employing  in  that  work  the  best  artists.  The  execution  of 
this  design  occupied  a  considerable  time,  the  pictures  being 
reduced  to  mosaic,  as  the  painting  on  wood  and  slate  did  not 
resist  the  humidity  of  the  church.  The  fire  befor»-mentioned 
artists  were  selected  to  paint  each  a  subject ;  and  Bernardo 
Castelli,  one  of  the  first  painters  of  the  Genoese  school,  was 
the  sixth,  and  the  least  celebrated.  These  artists  were  all 
liberally  paid,  and  the  five  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  dtw- 
lUri,  and  their  works  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  rising 
generation,  and  proved  that  the  reign  of  the  mannerists  was 
on  the  decline.  Caravaggio  gave  it  a  severe  shock  by  his 
powerful  and  natund  style,  and  Baglione  attests,  that  this 
young  artist,  by  the  great  applause  which  he  gained,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Federigo  Zucoaro,  then  advanced  in  yean, 
and  entered  into  competition  with  Cesare,  his  former  master. 
But  the  most  serious  olow  the  mannerists  received,  was  from 
the  Caracci  and  their  school.  Annibale  arrived  in  Rome, 
not  much  before  the  year  1600,  invited  by  the  Caidinal 
Famese,  to  paint  his  ^lery ;  a  work  which  occupied  him 
for  nearly  eight  years,  and  for  which  he  received  only  five 
hundred  scudi,  a  sum  so  inadequate,  that  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  to  be  correct.  He  also  decorated  several  churches. 
Lodovico,  his  cousin,  was  with  him  for  a  short  time ;  Agos- 
tino,  his  brother,  for  a  longer  period ;  and  he  had  his  schohirs 
with  him,  amongst  whom  we  may  enumerate  Domenichino, 
Guido,  Albano,  and  Lanfranc.  They  came  thither,  at  difie^ 
rent  periods,  matured  in  their  talents,  and  able  to  assist  their 
master  not  only  in  execution,  but  design. 

Rome  had  for  some  years  seen  only  the  two  extreme  s^es 
of  painting.  Curavaggio  and  his  followers  were  mere  natu- 
raluts;  Arpino  and  his  scholars  pure  idealists.  Annibale 
introduced  a  style  Connded  in  nature,  yet  ennobled  in  the 
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ideal,  and  supported  his  ideal  by  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
He  was  at  first  denounced  as  cold  and  insipid,  because  be 
was  not  effected  and  extrayagant,  or  rather,  because  fn'eat 
merit  was  never  unaooompanied  bj  enrj.  But  though  envy 
for  a  time,  by  her  insidious  suggestions  and  subterfuges,  may 
derive  a  mean  pleasure  in  persecuting  a  man  of  genius,  she 
can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  blinding  the  public,  who  ever 
decide  impartially  on  the  merits  of  individuals,  and  whose 
judgment  is  not  disregarded  even  by  princes.  The  Farnese 
gallery  was  opened,  and  Rome  beheld  in  it  a  grandeur  of 
style,  which  might  claim  a  place  after  the  Sistine  chapel,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  then  discovered,  that 
the  preceding  pontifis  had  only  lavished  their  wealth  for  the 
corruption  of  art,  and  that  the  true  secret  which  the  great 
ought  to  put  in  practice  lay  in  a  few  words :  a  judicious 
selection  of  masters,  and  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  time. 
Hence,  though  somewhat  tardy,  indeed,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Annibale,  came  the  order  from  Paul  Y.,  to  dis- 
tribute the  work  among  the  Bolognese ;  for  so  the  Garacci 
and  their  scholars  were  at  that  time  designated;  one  of 
whom,  Ottaviano  Masoherini,  was  the  pope's  architect*  A 
new  spirit  was  thus  introduced  into  the  Roman  school,  which, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  destroy  the  former  extravagance  of  style, 
still,  in  a  great  degree,  repressed  it.  The  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory XV.  (Lodovisi)  was  short,  but  still,  through  national 
partiality,  highly  favourable  to  the  Bolognese,  amongst  whom 
w«  may  reckon  Guercino  da  Cento,  although  a  follower  of 
Caravaggio,  rather  than  Annibale.  He  was  the  most  em- 
ployed in  St.  Peter's,  and  in  the  villa  Lodovisi.  This  reign 
was  followed  by  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  favourable 
bot^  to  poets  and  painters,  though,  perhaps,  more  so  to  the 
latter  than  the  former ;  since  it  embraced,  besides  the  Ga- 
racci and  their  school,  Poussin,  Pietro  da  Gortona,  and  the 
best  laodsQape  painters  that  the  world  had  seen.  The  lead- 
ing masters  then  all  found  employment,  either  from  the  Pope 
himself,  or  his  nephew,  the  cardinal,  or  other  branches  of 
that  family,  and  were  engaged  in  the  decoration  of  St.  Peters, 

*  He  excelled  cbiefly  in  architectare,  although  he  had  given  a  proof  of 
his  talents  in  painting  in  lome  tnbjects  in  the  gallery,  executed  under  Gre* 
gory  XIII* 
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or  thelf  own  palaces,  or  in  the  new  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
where  the  altar-pieces  were  distributed  among  Lanfranc, 
Goido,  Sacchi,  Berrettini,  and  other  considerable  artists. 
The  same  liberal  plan  was  followed  by  Alexander  YII.  a 
prince  of  great  taste,  and  by  his  successors.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  that  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
established  herself  in  Rome,  and  her  passion  for  the  fine 
artsdnspired  and  maintained  not  a  few  of  the  painters  whom 
we  shaU  mention.  It  must,  indeed,  be  premised,  that  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  our  notice  of  the  greatest 
names  of  this  epoch  to  another  place,  as  they  belong  of  right 
to  the  school  of  Bologna,  and  some  we  have  already  recorded 
in  the  Florentine  school.     But  to  proceed. 

Federigo  Barocci  might  from  the  time  of  his  birth  be 
placed  in  the  preceding  epoch,  but  his  merit  assigns  him  to 
this  period,  in  which  I  comprise  the  reformers  of  art.  He 
learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from  Batista  Franco,  a  Vene- 
tian by  birth,  but  a  Florentine  in  style.  This  artist,  going 
young  to  Borne  to  prosecnte  his  studies  there,  was  struck 
with  the  grand  style  of  Michelangelo,  and  copied,  both  there 
and  in  Florence,  ail  his  works,  as  well  his  paintings  and 
drawings  as  statues.  He  became  an  excellent  designer,  but 
was  not  equally  eminent  as  a  colourist,  having  turned  his 
attention  at  a  late  period  to  that  branch  of  the  art  In  Rome 
he  may  be  seen  in  some  evangelical  subjects  painted  in  fresco, 
in  a  chapel  in  the  Minerva,  and  preferred  by  Vasari  to  any 
other  of  his  works.  He  also  decorated  the  choir  of  the 
Metropolitan  church  of  Urbino  in  fresco,  and  there  left  a 
Madonna  in  oil,  placed  between  S.  Peter  and  8.  Paul,  in  the 
best  Florentine  style,  except  that  the  figure  of  S.  Paul  is 
somewhat  attenuated.  There  is  a  grand  picture  in  oil  by 
him  in  the  tribune  of  S.  Yenansio,  in  Fabriano,  containing 
the  Virgin,  with  the  titular  and  two  other  protecting 
Saints.  In  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Osimo,  I  saw 
many  small  pictures  representing  the  life  of  Christ,  painted 
by  him  in  the  year  1547,  as  we  learn  from  the  archives  of 
that  church,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  as  Franco  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  paint  pictures  of  this  class.  Under  this 
artist,  whilst  he  resided  in  Urbino,  Barocci  designed  and 
studied  from  the  antique.     He  then  went  to  Pesaro,  where 
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he  employed  himself  in  copying  after  Titian,  and  was  in- 
structed in  geometry  and  perspective  by  Bartolommeo  Genga, 
the  architect,  the  son  of  Girolamo  and  the  nncle  of  Baroeci. 
From  thence  he  passed  to  Rome,  and  acquired  a  more  correct 
style  of  design,  and  adopted  the  manner  of  Rafiaello,  in  which 
style  he  painted  the  S.  Cecilia  for  the  Duomo  of  Urbino,  and 
in  a  still  more  improved  and  original  manner,  the  S.  Sebastian, 
a  work  which  Mancini,  in  point  of  solid  taste,  sets  above  all 
the  works  of  Baroeci.  But  the  amenity  and  gracefulness  of 
his  style  led  him  almost  instinctively  to  the  imitation  of 
Correggio,  in  whose,  manner  he  painted  in  his  native  city  the 
delightful  picture  of  S.  Simon  and  S.  Judas,  in  the  church  of 
the  Conventuals. 

Nevertheless  this  was  not  the  style  which  he  permanently 
adopted  as  his  own,  but  as  a  free  imitation  of  that  great 
master.  In  the  heads  of  his  children  and  of  his  female 
figures,  he  approaches  nearly  to  him ;  also  in  the  easy  flow 
of  his  drapery,  in  the  pure  contour,  in  the  mode  of  foreshort* 
ening  his  figures ;  but  in  general  his  design  is  not  so  grand, 
and  his  chiaroscuro  less  ideal ;  his  tints  are  lucid  and  well 
arranged,  and  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  hues  of  Coiv 
^gg^^i  l^ut  they  have  neither  his  strength  nor  truth.  It  is 
however  delightful  to  see  the  great  vaijety  of  colours  he  has 
employed,  so  exquisitely  blended  by  his  pencil,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  music  more  finely  harmonized  to  the  ear,  than  his 
pictures  are  to  the  eye.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  the  effect 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  to  which  he  paid  great  attention,  and 
which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  schools  of  Lower 
Italy.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  chiaroscuro,  he  formed 
small  statues  of  earthenware,  or  wax,  in  which  art  he  did  not 
yield  the  palm  to  the  most  experienced  sculptors.  In  the 
composition  and  expression  of  every  figure,  he  consulted  the 
truth.  He  made  use  of  models,  too,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  striking  attitudes,  and  those  most  consonant  to  nature ; 
and  in  every  garment,  and  every  fold  of  it,  he  did  not  shew 
a  line  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  model.  Having  made 
his  design,  he  prepared  a  cartoon  the  sixe  of  his  intended 
picture,  from  which  he  traced  the  contours  on  his  canvas ; 
he  then  on  a  small  scale  tried  the  disposition  of  his  colours, 
and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  work.  Before  colouring, 
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however,  he  formed  his  chiaroscuro  very  accurately  after  the 
best  ancieat  masters  ($uprd^  p.  149),  of  which  method  he 
left  traces  in  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  which  I  saw  in  Rome 
in  the  Albani  palace,  a  pictare  which  I  imagine  the  artist 
was  prevented  by  death  from  finishing.  Another  ptctnre 
unfinished,  and  on  that  account  very  instructive  and  highly 
prized,  is  in  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Graziani  in 
Perugia.  To  conclude,  perfection  was  his  aim  in  every 
picture,  a  maxim  which  injures  excellence  to  artists  of 
genius. 

Bellori,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Barocci,  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue of  his  pictures.  Thtire  are  few  found  which  ^ire  not  of 
religious  subjects ;  some  portraits,  and  the  Burning  of  Troy, 
which  he  painted  in  two  pictures,  one  of  which  now  adorns 
the  Borghese  gallery.  Except  on  this  occasion  his  pencil 
may  be  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  religion ;  so  devout,  so 
tender,  and  so  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  piety,  are  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  pictures.  The  Minerva,  in  Rome, 
possesses  his  Institution  of  the  Sacrament,  a  picture  which 
Clement  X.  employed  him  to  paint ;  the  Yallicella  has  his 
two  pictures  of  the  Visitation  and  the  Presentation.  In  the 
Duomo  of  Genoa  i's  a  Crucifixion  by  him,  with  the  Yiigin 
and  S.  John,  and  S.  Sebastian ;  in  that  of  Perugia,  the  Depo- 
aition  from  the  Cross ;  in  that  of  Fermo,  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist; in  that  of  Urbino,  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
Another  Deposition,  and  a  picture  of  the  Rosario,  and  mys- 
tieries,  is  in  Sinigaglia;  and,  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Pesaro,  the  calling  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Ecstacy  of  S.  Michelina  on  Mount  Calvanr>  a  single  figure, 
which  fills  the  whole  picture,  and  esteemed,  it  is  said,  by  Simon 
Cantarini,  as  hia  master-piece.  Urbino,  besides  the  pictures 
already  noticed,  and  some  others,  possesses  a  S.  Francis  in 
prayer,  at  the  Capuchins;  and  at  the  Conventuals,  the  great 
picture  of  the  Perdono,  in  which  he  consumed  seven  years. 
The  perspective,  the  beautiful  play  of  light,  the  spring 
countenances,  the  colour  and  harmony  of  the  work,  cannot  bo 
imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  The  artist  himself 
was  delighted  with  it,  wrote  his  name  on  it,  and  etched  it 
His  Annunciation,  at  Loreto  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  tbe 
same  subject  at  Gubbio,  unfinished ;  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
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Yitale,  at  the  church  of  that  saint,  in  Ravenna,*  and  the 
picture  of  the  Misericordia,  painted  for  the  Dnomo  of  Arezso, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  dncal  gallery  of  Florence. 
The  same  subject  exists  also  in  the  hospital  of  Siniga^lia, 
copied  there  by  the  scholars  of  *Barocci,  who  have  repeated 
the  pictures  of  their  master  in  numerous  churches  of  the  state 
of  Urbino,  and  of  Umbria,  and  in  some  in  Piceno,  and  tbese 
are,  occasionally,  so  well  painted,  that  one  might  imagine  he 
had  finished  them  himself. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  his  cabinet  pictures, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  collections ;  such  is  the  Virgin  ador- 
ing the  In&nt  Christ,  which  I  remarked  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Casa  Bolognetti  in  Rome,  and  in  a 
noble  house  in  Cortona,  and  wbich  I  find  mentioned  also  in 
the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna.  A  head  of  the  ^*  Ecce  Homo" 
has  also  been  often  repeated,  and  some  Holy  Families,  which 
he  Taried  in  a  singular  manner ;  I  have  seen  a  S.  Joseph 
jBleeping,  and  another  S.  Joseph,  in  the  Casa  Zaccaria,  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  tapestry  ;  and  in  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  which 
was  transferred  from  the  sacristy  of  the  Jesuits  at  Perugia  to 
the  chamber  of  the  Pope,  he  is  represented  plucking  some 
cherries  for  the  In£Eknt  Christ,  a  picture,  which  seems  painted 
to  rivai  Correggio.  Bellori  remarks,  that  he  was  so  fond  of  it 
that  he  frequently  repeated  it 

The  school  of  Harocci  extended  itself  through  this  duchy 
and  the  neighbouring  places ;  although  his  best  imitator  was 
Vanni  of  Siena,  who  had  never  studied  in  Urbino.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Federigo  were  very  numerous,  but  remaining  in 
jgeneral  in  their  own  country,  they  did  not  disseminate  the 
principles^  and  few  of  them  inherited  the  true  spirit  of  their 
master's  style ;  the  most  confining  themselves  to  the  exterior 
of  the  art  of  colouring ;  and  even  this  was  deteriorated  by 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  cinnabar  and  azure,  colours 
which  their  master  had  employed  with  greater  moderation  ; 
and  they  were  not  unfrequently  condemned  for  this  practice, 
as  Bellori  and  Algarotti  remark.  The  flesh  tints  under  their 
pencil  often  became  livid,  and  the  contours  too  much  charged. 

*  This  picture,  to  which  the  author  aiSzed  hia  name,  forma  part  of 
the  oollection  appropriated  to  inatraeCion  in  the  R.  Palazzo  of  Sciences  and 
Alts  in  Milan. 
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.1  cannot  ^ve  an  accurate  catalogue  of  these  scliolara,  but 
independent  of  the  writers  on  the  works  in  Urbino,  and  other 
guides  and  traditions  in  yarious  parts,  I  am  certain,  that  if 
they  were  not  instructed  by  Barocd  himself  they  must  at  all 
events,  from  their  country,  and  from  the  period  at  which 
they  flourished,  have  formed  themselves  on  his  pictures. 
There  is  little  to  be  observed  respecting  Francesco  Baldelli, 
the  nephew  and  scholar  of  Federigo.  I  do  not  find  any  me- 
morial of  him,  except  a  picture  which  he  placed  in  the  Capella 
Danjsetta,  of  S.  Agostino,  in  Perugia,  and  which  is  mentioned 
by  Crispolti,  in  his  history  of  that  city,  at  page  133. 

Of  Bertuzzi  and  Porino  I  have  not  seen  any  works,  except 
copies  in  the  style  of  Barocci,  or  feeble  productions  of  their 
own.  An  excellent  copyist  was  found  in  Alessandro  Vitali 
of  Urbino,  in  which  city,  at  the  Suore  della  Torre,  is  fonnd 
the  Annunciation  of  Loreto,  copied  by  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  original  picture.  Barroci  was 
pleased  with  his  talent,  and  willingly  retouched  some  of  his 
pictures,  and  probably  favoured  him  in  this  way  in  the  S. 
Agnes  and  S.  Agostino,  placed  by  Vitali,  the  one  in  the 
Duomo,  the  other  in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  surpass  himself.  .  Antonio  Yiviani,  called  il 
8ordo  of  Urbino,  also  made  some  very  accurate  copies  of  his 
master,  which  are  still  preserved  by  his  noble  posterity.  He 
too  was  a  great  favourite  of  Federigo,  and  was  in  his  native 
city  called  his  nephew ;  although  Baglione,  who  wrote  his  life, 
is  silent  on  this  head.  He  left  some  pictures  in  Urbino,  in  the 
best  style  of  Barocci ;  particularly  the  S.  Donate,  in  a  sub- 
urban church  of  the  saint  of  that  name.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  called  his  own  style,  for  he  visited  Rome  at  rarious 
times,  where,  having  received  instructions  from  Mascherini, 
and  employed  himself  for  a  time  in  the  imitation  of  Cesari, 
and  of  the  rapid  manner  of  the  practicians  recorded  by  us,  he 
exhibited  in  that  metropolis  various  styles,  and  some  of  the 
most  feeble  which  he  adopted.  Assuredly  his  fresco  picturea, 
which  remain  in  various  places  in  Rome,  do  not  support  the 
opinion  which  is  inspired  by  a  view  of  the  vast  work  which 
he  conducted  in  the  church  de'  Filippini  at  Fano.  There,  in 
the  vault,  and  in  the  chapel,  are  executed  various  hiBtories  of 
the  chief  of  the  apostles  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  His 
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stjle  in  these  exhibits  a  beautiful  imitation  of  Barocci  and 
Rafi^ll<S  in  which  the  manner  of  the  latter  predominates. 
Laszari  maintains  that  this  Antonio  Viviani  repaired  to 
Genoa,  and  that  Soprani  changed  his  name  to  Antonio  Ante- 
niani ;  thus  giving  to  Barocci  a  scholar  who  never  existed. 
Of  this  supposition  we  shall  speak  with  more  propriety  in 
the  Genoese  School. ,  Another  Viviani  Lodovico  is  mentioned 
by  tradition  in  Urbino,  a  brother  or  cousin  of  the  preceding. 
This  painter  sometimes  imitates  Barocci,  as  in  the  S.  Giro- 
lam«  in  the  Duomo,  and  sometimes  approaches  the  Venetian 
style,  as  in  the  Epiphany  at  the  Monastery  della  Torre. 

Another  painter  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  art,  but 
of  singular  merit,  is  Filippo  Bellini  of  Urbino,  of  whom  I 
have  not  seen  any  works  in  his  native  place,  but  a  number  in 
oil  and  fresco  scattered  through  many  cities  of  the  March. 
He  is  in  general  an  imitator  of  Barocci,  as  in  the  picture  of 
the  Circumcision  in  the  church  of  Loreto,  in  the  Espousals  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Duomo  in  Ancona,  and  in  a  Madonna  be- 
longing to  the  Counts  Leopardi  at  Osimo.  He  affords,  how- 
ever, sometimes  an  example  of  a  vigorous  and  lively  style, 
and  exhibits  a  powerful  colouring,  and  a  grandeur  of  compo- 
sition. He  discovered  this  character  in  some  works  in  Fa- 
briano  in  his  best  time,  and  particularly  in  the  Opere  della 
M isericordia,  which  are  fourteen  subjects  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  represented  in  the  church  della  Carit^.*  They  are 
beheld  by  cultivated  foreigners  with  admiration,  and  it  appears 
strange  that  such  a  painter,  whose  life  and  works  are  alike 
worthy  of  remembrance,  should  not  have  found  a  place  in  the 
catalogues.  He  is  also  extolled  for  his  works  in  fresco,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Conventuals  in  Montalboddo,  where  he  has 
represented  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Gaudenzio,  and  which  is 
described  in  the  guide  book  of  that  city. 

We  nmy  next  notice  Antonio  Cimatori,  called  also  Antonio 
Visaoci,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  also  by  Girolamo  Bene- 
detti,  in  the  "  Relazione,"  which  in  the  lifetime  of  the  artist  he 
composed  on  the  festival  at  Urbino,  in  honour  of  Ginlia  de' 
Medici,  married  to  the  Prince  Federigo.     Cimatori  was  there 

*  In  the,  not  Tery  accurate,  catalogue  of  pictures  in  Fabriano,  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  fourteen,  seTen  mure  are  mentioned  by  the 
same  master. 
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engaged  to  paint  the  arches  and  pictnrea,  which  were  exhi- 
bited, in,  conjunction  with  the  younger  Yiyiani,  Masad,  and 
Urban i.  His  forte  lay  in  pen-drawing,  and  in  chiaroscuro ; 
as  may  be  seen  from  his  Prophets,  in  a  grand  s^le,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Duomo  to  the  Apostolic  palace.  He  did  not 
leave  many  works  in  his  native  place ;  but  amongst  them  is 
his  picture  of  S.  Monica,  at  S.  Agostino.  His  copies  from 
the  original  pictures  of  Barocci  are  to  Ino  found  in  Tarions 
places,  particularly  in  the  Duomo  of  Cagli.  He  resided  and 
worked  for  a  long  time  in  Fesaro,  where  he  instructed  Giulio 
Cesare  Begni,  a  bold  and  animated  artist,  a  good  perspectiire 
painter,  and  in  a  great  degree  a  follower  of  the  Venetian 
school,  in  which  he  studied  and  painted.  He  left  many 
works  in  Udine,  and  many  more  in  his  native  place,  in  a 
rapid  and  unfinished  style,  but  of  a  good  general  effect.  In 
the  ^'DcscrizioneodeporicadellaSpagna'*  (tom.  ii.  p.  130),  we 
find  Giovanni  and  Francesco  d'Urbino  mentioned,  who,  aboat 
the  year  1575,  it  seems,  were  both  engaged  by  the  court  to 
decorate  the  Escurial.  The  latter  came  early  in  life  to  Spain, 
and  being  endowed  with  a  noble  genius,  soon  became  an  ex- 
cellent artist,  and  is  extolled  by  his  contemporary  F.  Siguensa, 
and  by  all  who  have  seen  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  his 
other  pictures  in  a  choir  in  that  magnificent  place :  he  died 
young.  That  these  works  belong  to  the  pencil  of  Barooci 
might  be  suspected  from  their  era,  and  the  practice  of  that 
splendid  court,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in  its 
service  the  first  masters  of  Italy,  or  their  scholafs.  But  not 
possessing  positive  information,  nor  finding  any  indication  of 
their  style,  I  dare  not  assign  these  two  to  Barocci.  I  feel  a 
pleasure,  however,  in  restoring  them  to  the  glorious  eonntry 
from  which  tbey  had  been  separated. 

Fassing  from  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Barooci  to  foreigners, 
some  persons  have  imagined  Andrea  Lilio,  of  Anoona,  to  have 
been  his  disciple.  I  rather  consider  him  to  have  been  an  imitator 
of  him,  but  more  in  respect  to  colour  than  any  thing  else.  He 
had  a  share  in  the  works  which  were  carried  on  under  Sixtns., 
and  painted  for  the  churches,  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  sometimes 
in  partnership  with  Viviani  of  Urbino.  He  went  to  Rome 
when  young,  and  lived  there  until  the  reign  of  Fanl  V,,  bnt 
suffered  both  in  body  and  mind  from  domestic  misfortunes. 
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whioh  interrupted  not  a  little  his  progress  in  art  Ancona 
possesses  several  of  his  pictures  in  fresco,  yarying  in  their 
merit»  as  well  as  some  of  his  oil  pictures,  at  the  raolotti,  in  S. 
Agostino,  and  in  the  sacristy  some  pieces,  from  the  life  of  S. 
Nicholas,  highly  prized.  The  most  celebrated  is  his  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  many  ascribed  to  Barocci,  for  which  I 
refer  to  the  Guida  of  Montalboddo,  and  the  church  of  S.  Ca- 
therine, where  it  is  placed.  His  greatest  work  is  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  Duomo  at  Fano,  representing  all  the  saints,  con- 
taining a  vast  number  of  figures,  well  grouped  and  well  con- 
trasted, and  if  not  very  correctly  designed,  still  possessing^ 
Barooci's  tone  of  colour. 

CHorgio  Picchi,  of  Durante,  I  included  in  a  former  edition 
among  the  scholars  of  Barocci,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
opinion  prevalent  in  Pesaro  and  Rimini;  but  I  have  not 
found  this  confirmed  in  the  chronicle  of  Castel  Durante,  pub- 
lished by  Colucci,  which  contains  a  particular  account  of  this 
artist,  written  soon  after  his  death.  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  think  him  only  a  follower,  like  Lilio,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  Y.,  if  the  chronicle 
is  to  be  relied  on.  It  relates  that  he  worked  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  at  the  Scala  Santa^  and  at  the  Palazzo  di  S* 
Giovanni ;  and  it  appears  unaccountable  that  all  this  was'un* 
known  to  Baglione,  who  narrates  the  same  circumstances  of 
Lilio  and  others,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Picchi.  However 
this  may  be,  he  was  certainly  a  considerable  artist,  and  was 
attached  to  the  style  of  Barocci,  which  was  in  vogue  at  that 
period,  as  we  may  perceive  from  his  great  picture  of  the 
Cintura,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  in  Rimini,  and  still 
more  from  the  history  of  S.  Marino,  which  he  painted  in  the 
church  of  that  saint  in  the  same  city.  Others  of  his  works 
are  to  be  found,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  in  Urbiuo,  in  his  native 
place,  at  Cremona,  and  elsewhere;  and  although  on  a  vast  scale, 
embracing  whole  oratories  and  churches,  they  could  not  have 
cost  him  any  great  labour,  from  the  rapid  nuinner  which  he 
bad  acquirea  in  Rome. 

.  In  8.  Oinesio,  a  place  in  the  March,  Domenico  Malpiedi  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  Federigo's  school,  and  of  him  there 
are  preseryed  in  the  collegiate  church,  the  Martyrdoms  of  S* 
Ginesioand  S.  Eleuterio,  which  are  highly  commended*  From 
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Colucci  we  learn  that  there  also  remain  other  works  bj  kim ; 
and  from  the  prices  paid,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  es- 
teemed an  excellent  artist  He  was  living  in  1596,  and  abont 
the  same  time  there  flourished  also  another  Malpiedi,  who 
painted  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  8.  Francesco  di  Osimo, 
and  inscribed  on  it  JFraneiscus  Malpeditu  di  S,  GrinenOy  a 
picture  feeble  in  composition,  deficient  in  expression,  and 
little  resembling  the  school  of  Barocci,  except  in  a  distant 
approximation  of  colonr. 

The  Quida  of  Pesaro  ^ssigns  to  the  same  school  Terenzio 
TerenTJ,  called  il  Rondolino,  whom  it  characterises  as  an  emi* 
nent  painter,  and  of  whom  there  exist  fonr  specimens  in  public, 
and  many  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (page  60). 
It  is  also  mentioned  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Cardinal 
della  RoTore  in  Rome,  and  that  be  placed  a  picture  in  the 
church  of  8.  Silvestro.  The  picture  of  S.  Silvestro  m  capita 
which  represents  the  Madonna,  attended  by  8aint8,  is  ascribed 
by  Titi  to  a  Terenzio  of  Urbino,  who,  according  to  Bo^ 
Hone,  serred  the  Cardinal  Montalto.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  in  the  records  of  Pesaro  there  arose  some  equivoque 
on  the  name  of  the  cardinal,  and  that  these  two  painters 
might,  or  rather  ought  to,  be  merged  in  one.  Terenxio  Ron- 
dolino, it  appears  to  me,  is  the  same  as  Terensio  d' Urbino, 
and  very  probably  in  Rome  took  his  name  from  Urbino,  the 
capital  of  Pesaro.  But,  by  whatever  name  this  painter  may 
be  distinguished,  we  learn  from  Baglione  tbat  Terenzio 
d'Urbitto  was  a  noted  cheat :  and  that,  after  having  sold«  to 
inexperienced  persons,  many  of  his  own  pictures  for  those  of 
ancient  masters,  he  attempted  to  pass  the  same  deceit  apon 
the  Cardinal  Peretti,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  his  own 
patron,  offering  to  his  notice  one  of  his  own  pieces  as  a  Ra- 
phael :  but  the  fraud  was  detected,  and  Terensio,  in  oonee- 
quence,  banished  from  the  court ;  a  ciroumstance  which  he 
took  to  heart,  and  died  whilst  yet  young. 

Two  brothers,  Felice  and  Vincenzio  Pellegrini,  bom  and 
resident  in  Perugia,  are  recorded  by  Orlandi  and  Pasooii^  as 
Scholars  of  Barocci.  The  first  became  an  excellent  desij^^ner, 
and  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YIII.  wba  called  to  Romei, 
probably  to  assist  Cesari,  though  it  is  not  known  that  he  lefi 
any  work  in  his  own  name.    Some  copies  after  Barocci  by 
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him  exist  in  Perugia,  and  it  ie  well  known  that  his  master 
was  highly  satisfied  with  his  labours  in  that  line.  The  other 
brother  is  mentioned  by  Bottari  in  the  no^s  to  his  life  of 
Raffaello ;  and  I  recollect  baring  seen  in  Perugia  a  picture 
in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Philip,  in  rather  a  hard  manner,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  style  of  his  supposed  master*  It 
is  possible  that  these  two  artists  might  have  had  their  first 
instructions  from  Barocci,  and  that  they  afterwards  returned 
to  another  manner.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Ventura 
Marzi*  In  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Painters  of 
Urbino  he  is  given  to  the  school  of  Barocci.  His  manner, 
however,  is  diflerent,  and  I  should  say  bad,  if  all  his  pictures 
were  similar  to  that  of  S.  Uomobuono,  which  I  saw  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  metropolitan  church  ;  but  he  did  indeed  paint 
some  better,  and  it  is  an  ancient  maxim,  that  to  improve  we^ 
must  sometimes  err.  Benedetto  Bandiera,  of  Perugia,  who 
approaches  nearer  to  the  style  of  Barocci  than  most  others,  is  . 
said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  Vanni,  from  whom  he  derived, 
that  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Orlandi.  But  Pascoli,  both  on 
this  point,  and  on  the  period  in  which  he  flourished,  confutes- 
him,  and  considers  him  to  have  been  instructed  by  Barocci  inlJr-  - 
bino  for  many  years,  and  that  afterwards  he  became  a  diligent 
observer  ofall  his  pictures  which  he  could  discover  in  other  places: 

Whilst  Italy  was  filled  with  the  fame  of  Barocci,  there 
come  to  Urbino,  and  resided  in  his  house  for  some  time,Glaudio 
Ridolfi,  called  also  Glaudio  Veronese,  from  his  native  city,  of 
which  he  was  a  noble.  He  was  there  instructed  by  Dario 
Pozzo,  an  author  of  few  but  excellent  works,  and  after  these 
first  instructions  he  remained  many  years  without  further 
applying  himself.  Being  afterwards  compelled  by  necessity 
to  practise  the  art,  he  became  the  scholar  of  Paolo,  ^nd  the 
rival  of  the  Bassani;  and  not  finding  employment  in  his 
native  place,  which  then  abounded  with  painters,  he  removeil  < 
to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Urbino.  It  is  said  that  he- 
derived  from  Federigo  the  amenity  of  his  style,  and  the  beau*, 
tifttl  airs  of  his  heads.  He  married  in  Urbino,  and  afterwards 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  district  of  Corinaldo,  where,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  places,  he  left  a  great  number  of  pictures, 
which  yield  little  in  tone  to  the  best  colourists  of  liis  native 
school,  and  are  often  conducted  with  a  design,  a  sobriety,  and 
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m  delicacy  sufficient  to  excite  their  envy.  Ridolfi,  who  wiole 
m  brief  life  of  him,  enomerates  soaaxsely  one-half  of  his  woxka. 
There  are  som^  at  Foasombrone,  Cantiano,  and  Fabriano; 
and  Rimino  possesses  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  a  beau- 
tiful composition.  There  are  eeyeral  mentioned  in  the  ^^  Goida 
di  Monlalboddo,"  lately  edited.  Urbino  is  rich  in  them, 
where  the  Nascita  del  S.  Precursore  (the  Birth  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist),  at  S.  Lucia,  and  the  Presentation  of  the  Yitgin 
at  the  Spirito  Santo,  are  highly  valued.  Many  of  his  works 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Palazzo  Albani,  and  in  other  eoUeo- 
tions  of  the  nobility  in  Urbino.  He  there  indeed  fom^  a 
school,  which  gave  birth  to  Cialdieri,  of  whom  there  axe 
works  remaining,  both  public  and  private  ;  the  most  Botod 
of  which  is  a  Martyrdom  of  S.  John,  at  the  church  of  8. 
Bartholomew.  He  possessed  a  facility  and  elegance  of 
style,  was  highly  accomplished  in  landscape,  which  he 
often  introduced  into  his  pictures,  and  is  remarkable  for  his 
accurate  perspective.  Urbinelli,  of  Urbino,  and  Cesaie 
Maggieri,*  of  the  same  city,  lived  also  about  this  time. 
The  first  was  a  vigorous  painter,  an  excellent  colourist,  and 
partial  to  the  Venetian  style.  The  second  an  indostxions 
artist,  inclining  to  the  style  of  Barocci  and  the  Roman  sefaooL 
The  history  of  art  does  not  assign  either  of  these  to  the  aohool 
of  Ridolfi ;  but  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  the  first 
rather  than  the  second  belonging  to  it.  Another  painter  of 
uncertain  school,  but  who  partakes  more  of  Olaudio  than  of 
Barocci,  is  Patanazzi,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Galleiia  de' 
Pittori  Urbinati  (v.  Coluc.  torn,  xvi.),  and  poetic  inosoae  is 
bestowed  on  his  ^^  risentito  pennello  e  Tottima  invenaona.'*t 
I  have  seen  by  him  in  a  chapel  of  the  Duomo  a  Marriage  of 
the  Vjigin,  the  figures  not  large,  but  well  coloured  and  tor* 
rectly  drawn,  if  indeed  some  of  them  may  not  be  thought 
rather  attenuated  than  slender  and  elegant  A  oelebnisd 
sch<^r  of  Ridolfi,  Benedetto  Marini,  of  Urbino,  went  to  Fia- 
oenza,  where  he  left  some  highly  valued  pictures  in  seveial 
churches,  in  which  the  style  of  Barocci  is  mixed  with  the 
Lombard 'and  Venetian.   The  work  which  excites  our  greatest 

*  Mention  is  also  made  of  one  Basilio  Maggieri,  an  excellent  painter  of 
portraits, 
■f  His  rigorous  pendl  and^ooBsummate  inventicHi. 
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aAnimtion  is  the  HinuSe  <^  the  Loaves  in  the  Desert,  whidi 
hepaiiited  in  the  refectory  of  the  Conyentuals  in  1625.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  oompoakions  in  oil  which  is  to  be  seen, 
wall  grouped  and  well  contrasted,  and  displaying  nnoommon 
powers.*  I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  scholar  to  the 
master  in  grandenr  of  idea  aad  rigour  of  execution,  though  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  he  may  not  be  equal  to 
him.  The  history  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  works,  scattered 
in  timt  ndghbourhood  in  Pavia,  and  elsewhere,  were  deserr- 
ittg'of  commemoration;  yet  this  artist  as  well  as  Bellini 
nraains  nnnotioed  by  the  catalogues,  and  what  is  more,  he  is 
littla  known  in  his  natire  place,  which  has  no  other  specimen 
of  his  pencil  than  a  picture  ci  8.  Carlo  at  the  Trinitd,  with 
some  angels,  which  does  not  excite  the  same  admiration  as  his 
walks  in  Lombardy.t  Some  other  scholan  of  Claudio  are 
foand  in  Yerona,  to  which  eity  he  retaraed,  and  remained  for 
a  short  time ;  and  in  the  Bolognese  8diool  mention  will  be 
made  of  Cantarini,  amongst  the  masters  of  which  he  is  num- 
bered. In  themeantime  let  us  turn  from  these  proyincial 
schools^  which  were  the  first  that  felt  the  reviying  influence 
of  tiie  age,  to  the  capitaJI,  where  we  shall  find  Caiavaggio,  the 
Oaraeei,  and  other  reformers  of  the  art 

Michelangiolo  Amerighi,  or  Morigi  da  Carayaggio,  is 
memaraUe  in  this  epoch,  for  having  recalled  the  art  horn 
mannerism  to  truth,  as  well  in  his  forms,  which  he  alwa^ 
drew  from  nature,  as  in  his  colours^  baaishii^  the  cinnabar 
and  aaures,  and  composing  his  colours  of  lew  but  true  tints, 
after  the  manner  of  Giorgione.  Annifaale  Garacci  extolling 
him,  declares  that  he  did  not  paint,  but  grind  flesh,  and  both 
Ouercino  and  Guide  highly  admired  him,  and  profited  from 
his  example.  He  was  instmctod  in  the  art  in  Milan,  from 
whenee  he  went  to  Venice  to  study  Giorgione;  and  he 
adopted  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  that  subdued 
Btyie  of  shadow,  which  he  had  learnt  from  that  great  artist, 
and  in  which  some  of  the  most  highly  prised  works  of  Cara- 


«  v.  Le  PittarepabUklie  di  Piaoenaa,  p.  81. 

t  In  a  letter  of  the  Oretti  oonreapondenoe,  written  in  1777,  from  An- 
drea Zanoni  to  the  Prmoe  Eroolanl,  I  find  Marini  classed  in  the  school  of 
Enrrab  da  Faenza,  and  tiiere  still  remain  many  pictures  by  him  in  the 
style  of  that  master. 

2a2 
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Ta^gio  are  executed.  He'was  however  afterwards  led  away 
by  his  sombre  genius,  and  represented  objects  with  very  little 
light,  oTercharging  his  pictures  with  shade.  His  figures 
inhabit  dungeons,  illuminated  from  abore  by  only  a  single 
and  melancholy  ray.  His  backgrounds  are  always  dark,  auul 
the  actors  are  all  placed  in  the  same  line,  so  that  there  is 
little  perspective  in  his  pictures ;  yet  they  enchant  us,  £rom 
the  powerful  effect  which  results  from  the  strong  contrast  of 
light  and  shade.  We  must  not  look  in  him  for  correct 
design,  or  elegant  proportion,  as  he  ridiculed  all  artists  who 
attempted  a  noble  expression  of  countenance,  or  graceful  fold- 
ings of  drapery,  or  who  imitated  the  forms  of  the  antique,  as 
exhibited  in  sculpture,  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  being  all 
derived  from  visible  nature.  There  is  to  be  seen  by  him  in 
the  Spada  palace  a  S.  Anne,  with  the  Virgin  at  her  side, 
occupied  in  female  work.  Their  features  are  remarkable  only 
for  their  vulgarity,  and  they  are  both  attired  in  the  common 
dress  of  Rome,  and  are  doubtless  portraits,  taken  from  the 
first  elderly  and  young  women  that  offered  themselves  to  his 
observation.  This  was  his  usual  manner ;  and  he  appeared 
most  highly  pleased  when  he  could  load  his  pictures  with 
rusty  armour,  broken  vessels,  shreds  of  old  garments,  and 
attenuated  and  wasted  bodies.  On  this  account  some  of  his 
works  were  removed  from  the  altars,  and  one  in  particular  at 
the  Scala,  which  represented  the  Death  of  the  Yiigin,  in 
which  was  figured  a  corpse,  hideously  swelled. 

Few  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  and  amongst 
them  is  the  Madonna  of  Loretto,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  ;  but  the  best  is  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
church  of  the  Yallicella,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  gracefulness  of  Barocci,  and  the  seductive  style  of  Guido, 
exhibited  on  the  adjoining  altars.  He  generally  painted  lor 
collections.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  painted  flowers  and 
fruit :  afterwards  long  pictures  of  half  figures,  a  custom  much 
practised  after  his  time.  In  these  he  represented  subjects 
sacred  and  profane,  and  particularly  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes,  drinking  parties,  conjurers,  and  feast&  His  most 
admired  works  are  his  Supper  at  Emmaus,  in  the  Casa  Bor- 
ghese;  S.  Bastiano  in  Campidoglio;  Agar,  with  Ishmael 
D^iDg,  in  the  Panfili  collection  ;  and  the  picture  of  a  Fmit 
Girl,  which  exhibits  great  resemblance  of  nature,  both  in  the 
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figures  and  aocompaniments.  He  was  still  more  sucoessful  in 
representing  quarrels  and  nightly  broils,  to  whioh  he  was 
himself  no  stranger,  and  by  which  too  he  rendered  his  own 
life  scandalous.  He  fled  from  Rome  for  homicide,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  Naples ;  from  thence  he  passed  to  Malta, 
where,  after  haying  been  honoured  with  the  Cross  by  the 
Grand  Master,  for  his  talent  displayed  in  his  picture  of  the 
DeooUation  of  S.  John,  in  the  oratory  of  the  church  of  the 
Conyentuals,  he  quarrelled  with  a  cavalier  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Escaping  from  thence  with  difficulty,  he  resided 
for  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  wished  to  return  to  Rome ;  but 
had  not  proceeded  further  on  his  journey  than  Porto  Ercole, 
when  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  in  the  year  1609.  He 
left  numerous  works  in  these  different  countries,  as  we  learn 
from  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  who  wrote  his  life  at  considerable 
length.  Of  his  chief  scholars  we  shall  treat  in  the  following 
book.  At  present  we  will  enumerate  his  followers  in  Rome 
and  its  territories. 

His  school,  or  rather  the  crowd  of  his  imitators,  who  were 
greatly  increased  on  his  death,  does  not  afford  an  instance  of 
a  single  bad  colourist ;  it  has  nevertheless  been  accused  of 
neglect^  both  in  design  and  grace.  Bartolommeo  Manfredi, 
of  Mantua,  formerly  a  scholor  of  Roncali,  might  be  called  a 
second  Caravaggio,  except  that  he  was  rather  more  refined  in 
his  composition.  His  works  are  seldom  found  in  collections, 
although  he  painted  for  them,  as  he  died  young,  and  is  often 
supplanted  by  his  master,  as  I  believe  was  the  case  with 
some  pictures  painted  for  the  Casa  Medicea,  mentioned  by 
Baglione. 

Carlo  Saracino,  or  Saraceni,  also  called  Yeneziano,  wishing 
to  be  thought  a  second  Caravaggio,  affected  the  same  singular 
mode  of  dress  as  that  master,  and  provided  himself  with  a 
huge  shagged  dog,  to  which  he  gave  the  same  name  that  Ca- 
ravaggio had  attached  to  his  own.  He  left  many  works  in 
Rome^  both  in  fresco  and  oils.  He  too  was  a  naturalista^ 
but  possessed  a  more  clear  style  of  colour.  He  displayed  a 
Venetian  taste  in  his  figures,  dressing  them  richly  in  the 
Levant  fashion,  and  was  fond  of  introducing  into  his  compo- 
sitions corpulent  persons,  eunuchs,  and  shaven  heads.  His 
principal  frescos  are  in  a  hall  of  the  Quirinal ;  his  best  oil 
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pictures  are  thought  to  be  those  of  S.  Bonone,  asid  a  laartyred 
bishop  in  the  church  dell'Aiiiiiia.  He  is  seldom  found  in  col- 
leotions ;  but,  from  the  abore  pecnliarities,  I  hare  moiB  than 
once  recognised  his  works.  He  letomed  to  Yeniee,  and  soon 
afterwards  died  there ;  hence  he  was  omitted  b j  Bidolfi,  and 
scarcely  noticed  bj  Zanetti. 

Monsieur  Yalentino,  as  he  is  called  in  Italy,  who  was  bom 
at  Brie,  near  Paris,  and  studied  in  Rome,  beoEune  one  of  the 
most  judicious  followers  of  CaraTaggio.  He  painted  in  the 
Quirinal  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Sunts  Prooesso  and  Har- 
tiniano.  He  was  a  young  artist  of  great  promise,*  but  was 
out  off  by  a  premature  death.  His  euel  pictures  are  not  yeiy 
laxe  in  Rome.  The  Denial  of  &  Pete'r,  in  the  Palaao  Cor* 
ffini,  is  a  delightful  picture. 

Simone  V ovet,  the  restorer  of  the  French  school,  and  ike 
master  of  Le  Brun,  formed  his  style  from  the  pictures  of  €Sa- 
ThYaggio  and  Valentino.  In  Rome  there  are  some  diarmiiig 
productions  by  him  both  in  public  and  private,  partiolIlaI^f 
in  the  Barberini  gallery.  I  have  heard  them  prefemd  to 
many  others  that  he  painted  in  Fiance  in  his  noted  rapid 
style. 

Angiolo  Garoselli  was  a  Roman,  in  whose  works,  ooonstiag 
chiefly  of  portraits  and  small  figures,  if  we  except  tfaa  Sl 
Yinceslao  of  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  a  few  similar  pictsrai^ 
we  find  the  style  of  Caravaggio  improved  by  an  addi&n  of 
grace  and  delicacy.  He  was  remarkable  for  not  making  Us 
design  on  paper,  or  using  any  preparatory  study  for  his  oaa* 
vas.  He  is  lively  in  his  attitudes,  rich  in  his  tints,  and 
finished  and  refined  in  his  pictures,  which  are  highly  prisd^ 
but  few  in  number,  when  we  consider  the  term  of  hn  life. 
Besides  practising  the  style  of  Caravaggio,  in  which  he  fre- 
quently deceived  the  most  experienced,  he  imitated  other 
artists  in  a  wonderful  manner.  A.S.  Elena  by  him  was  eoB- 
sidered  as  a  production  of  Titian  even  by  his  rivals,  until  tiiey 
found  the  cipher  A.C.  marked  on  the  picture  in  small  letfcen^ 
and  Poussin  affirms,  that  he  should  have  taken  his  two  eopies 

«  TTioagh  prematurely  cut  off,  he  left  in  France  niffident  to  perpetuate 
Us  fame.  Thongh  few,  his  worlu  stand  the  test  of  bein|p  placed  hj  the 
side  of  those  of  Caravaggio. 
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of  Baffiiello  for  genoine  picturea,  if  lie  had  not  known  whers 
the  oiiginals  weie  deposited. 

Gherardo  Hundhorst  is  caJUed  Gheiaido  dalle  Notti,  from 
haying  painted  few  subjects  except  illuminated  night-pieceS| 
in  which  he  chiefly  excelled.  He  imitated  Garavaggio,  adopt- 
ing only  his  better  parts,  his  carnations,  his  vigorous  pencil, 
and  grand  masses  of  light  and  shade ;  but  he  aimed  also  at 
correctness  in  his  costume,  selection  in  his  forms,  gracefulness 
of  attitude,  and  represented  religious  subjects  with  great  pro* 
pnetj.  His  pictures  are  veij  numerous,  and  the  Prince 
Oiustiaiani  possesses  the  one  of  Christ  led  by  night  to  the 
Judgment  Seat,  which  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works. 

The  school  of  Caravaggio  flourished  for  a  considerable 
period,  but  its  foUoweis,  painting  chiefly  for  priyate  indi- 
yiduals,  have  in  a  great  degree  remained  unknown.  Baglione 
makee  particular  mention  of  Gio.  Serodine,  of  Ascon%  in 
Lombardy,  and  enumerates  many  works  by  him,  more  re- 
markable for  their  facility  of  execution  than  their  excellence* 
There  remains  no  public  specimen  of  him,  except  a  Decolla- 
tion of  S.  John  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuor  delle  Mura.  One  of  the 
latest  of  the  school  of  Caravag^o  was  Tommaso  Luini,  a 
Boman,  who,  from  his  quarrelsome  disposition  and  his  style^ 
was  called  II  Caravaggino.  He  worked  in  Rome,  and  ap» 
peaied  most  to  advantage  when  he  painted  the  designs  of  his 
master,  Sacchi,  as  at  S.  Maria  in  Via.  When  he  embodied 
his  own  ideas,  his  design  was  rather  diy  and  his  colouring 
dark.  About  the  same  time,  Gio.  Campino^  of  Camerino^ 
who  received  his  first  instructions  under  Gianson  in  Flander% 
resided  in  Rome  for  some  years,  and  increased  the  number  of 
this  school.  He  was  afterwards  painter  to  the  court  of  Ma* 
drid,  and  died  in  Spain.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not 
Gio.  Francesco  Guerrieri  di  Foasombrone  ever  studied  in 
Rome,  but  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Filippini  di  Fano» 
where  he  painted  in  a  chapel,  S.  Carlo  contemplating  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Passion,  with  two  lateral  pictures  &om  the 
life  of  that  saint ;  and  in  another  chapeL  where  he  represented 
the  Dream  of  S.  Joseph,  his  style  resembles  that  of  Caravag- 
gio, but  possesses  moie  softness  of  colour  and  more  graceful- 
ness of  form.  In  the  Duomo  of  Fabriano  is  also  a  S.  Joseph 
by^him.     He  has  left  in  his  native  place  an  abundance  of 
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V^ks,  which,  if  distribated  more  widely,  would  give  him  s 
telebritj  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  his  lot  to  receive.  I 
there  saw  in  a  church  a  night-piece  of  S.  Sebastian,  attended 
by  S.  Irene,  a  picture  of  most  beautiful  effect ;  a  Judith,  in 
possession  of  the  Franceschini  family;  other  works  in  the 
Casa  Passiouei  and  elsewhere,  yery  charming,  and  which  often 
shew  that  he  had  very  much  imitated  Guercino.  His  female 
forms  are  almost  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  are  co|Hed 
from  the  person  of  a  favourite  mistress. 

We  now  come  to  the  Caracci  and  their  school.  Befors 
Annibale  arrived  in  Rome,  he  had  already  formed  a  s^le 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  to  be  more  strongly 
imbued  with  the  antique.  Annibale  added  this  to  his^other 
noble  qualities  when  he  came  to  Rome ;  and  his  disciples,  who 
trod  in  his  steps,  and  continued  after  his  death  to  paint  in 
that  city,  are  particularly  distinguished  by  this  characteristic 
from  those  who  remained  in  Bologna  under  the  instruction  of 
his  cousin  Lodovico.  The  disciples  of  Annibale  left  scholars 
in  Rome;  but  no  one  except  Sacchi  approached  so  near -in 
merit  to  his  master,  as  they  had  done  to  Annibale,  nor  did 
there  appear,  like  them,  any  founder 'of  an  original  style. 
Still  they  were  sufficient  to  put  a  check  on  the  manneiista, 
and  the  followers  of  Caravaggio,  and  to  restore  the  Roman 
school  to  a  better  taste.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  enumenta 
their  scholars  in  their  various  classes. 

Domenichino  Zampieri,  to  his  talents  as  a  painter,  added 
commensurate  powers  of  instruction.  Besides  Alessandio 
Fortuua,  who  under  the  direction  of  his  master,  painted  some 
fables  from  Apollo,  in  the  villa  Aldobrandini  in  Frescati,  and 
died  young,  Zampieri  had  in  Rome,  two  scholars  of  great 
repute,  mentioned  only  by  Bellori ;  Antonio  Barbalunga,  of 
Messina^  and  Andrea  Camassei  of  Bevagna,  both  of  whom 
honoured  their  country  with  their  names  and  works,  althongk 
they  did  not  live  many  years.  The  first  was  a  happy  imita- 
tor of  his  master,  who  had  long  employed  him  in  copying  for 
himself.  In  the  church  of  the  P.  P.  Teatini,  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  is  his  picture  of  their  Founder,  and  of  S.  Andrea 
Avetikio,  attended  by  angels,  which  might  be  ascribed-  to 
Zampieri  himself,  whose  forms  in  this  class  of  subjects  were 
select,  and  his  attitudes  elegant,  and  most  engaging.     To 
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faim,  I  shall  return  in  the  fourth  book.  The  second,  who 
had  also  studied  in  the  school  of  Saochi,  lived  longer  in 
Rome ;  -and  whoever  wishes  justly  to  appreciate  him,  must 
not  judge  from  the  chapel  which  he  painted  whilst  yet  young 
in  Us  native  place,  but  must  inspect  his  works  in  the  capital. 
There,  in  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle,  is  the  S.  Gaetano,  painted  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  competition  with  the  S.  Andirea  of  Bar- 
balunga^  before  mentioned  with  commendation ;  the  Assump- 
tion, at  the  Rotonda,  and  the  Piet^  at  the  Gapucins ;  and 
^many  excellent  frescos  in  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  and 
in  the  church  of  S.  Peter ;  which  evince  that  he  had  almost 
an  equal  claim  to  fame  with  his  comrade.  If,  indeed,  he  was 
somewhat  less  bold  aindless  select,  yet  he  had  a  natural 
style,  a  grace,  and  a  tone  of  colour,  that  do  honour  to  the 
Roman  school,  to  which  he  contributed  Giovanni  Carbone, 
of  S.  Severino,  a  scholar  of  some  note.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  his  fftte  resembles  that  of  Domenichino,  as  his  merits 
were  undervalued,  and  himself  persecuted  by  his  relatives, 
and  he  was  also  prematurely  cut  off  by  domestic  afflictions. 

Francesco  Cozza  was  bom  in  Calabria,  but  settled  in  Rome.. 
He  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Domenichino,  during  the 
life  of  that  master,  and  after  his  death  completed  some  works 
left  unfinished  by  him,  and  executed  them  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  his  departed  friend,  as  may  be  seen  in  Titi.  He 
appears  to  have  inherited  from  his  teacher,  his  learning,  rar< 
ther  than  his  taste.  .  One  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures  is  the 
Virgin  del  Bidoatto,  ^at- S.  Francesca  Romana  a  Capo  alle 
Case.  Out  of  Rome,  there  are  few  public  or  private  works 
to  be  met  with  by  him.  He  was  c<HiBidered  exceedingly  ex- 
pert in  his  knowledge  of  the  hands  of  the  difibrent  masters, 
and  on  disputed  points,  which  often  arose  on  this  subject  in 
Rome,  his  opinion  was  always  asked  and  acted  on,  without 
any  appeal  from  his  judgment.  Of  Pietro  del  Po,  also  a 
disciple  of  Domenichino,  and  of  his  family,  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  in  the  fourth  book. 

Giannangiolo  Canini,  of  Rome,  was  first  instructed  by 
Domenichino,  and  Afterwards  by  Barbalunga,  and  would  have 
obtained  great  reputation  for  his  inventive  genius,  if,  seduced 
by  the  study  of  antiquities,  he  had  not  for  his  pleasure  taken 
a  short  way  to  the  art;  which  led  him  to  neglect  the  corn- 
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ponent  parts,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  geneiai  harmo* 
nioas  effect  He  possessed,  howeyer,  great  force  and  energy 
in  subjects  which  required  it,  as  ia  the  Afartjrdom  of  S.  Ste* 
phen  at  S.  Martino  a'  Monti.  The  works  which  he  executed 
with  the  greatest  hhont  and  care  were  some  sacred  and  pro- 
&ne  subjects,  which  he  was  oonunissioned  to  paint  for  the 
^ueen  of  Sweden.  But,  although,  he  was  appointed  painter 
to  that  court,  and  was  also  a  great  farourite  with  the  queen, 
it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  much  exercise  his  profession 
either  for  her  or  others,  as  his  great  pleasure  was  in  deaign- 
ing  from  the  antique.  He  filled  a  large  Yolume  with  a  col- 
le^on  of  portraits  of  illustrious  ancients,  and  heads  of  the 
heathen  deities,  from  gems  and  marbles.  This  book,  the 
Ckrdinal  Ghigi  having  carried  with  him  into  France,  pre- 
sented it  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  receiyed  a  collar  of  gold  aa  a 
remuneration  for  it  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  intend- 
ing to  eulogize  the  queen  in  yerse,  and  to  continue  in  proae^ 
the  liyes  of  the  painters,  which  he  had  in  part  prepared,  when 
he  died.  His  biographical  work,  probably,  afforded 
anoe  to  Passeri  or  to  Bellori,  his  intimate  friends. 

With  Canini  woriced  Giambatista  Passeri,  a  Roman,  a  i 
of  letters,  and  who  became  afterwards  a  secular  priest  It  is 
recorded  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  liyed  on  yeiy 
intimate  terms  with  Domenichino  at  Frescati,  and  he  ad- 
hered much  to  his  style.  There  exists  by  him  a  Cruoifixioa 
between  two  Saints  at  S.  Gioyanni  della  Malya,  but  no  other 
work  in  public,  as  most  of  his  pictures  are  in  priyate  eoUeo-- 
tions.  In  the  Palasso  Mattei  are  some  pictures  representiiig 
butcher's  meat,  birds,  and  game,  touched  with  a  masfceilj 
pencil;  to  these  are  added  some  half  figures,  and  also  aome 
sparrows  (pa$8eri)  in  allusion  to  his  name.  There  is  alse^  bj 
his  hand,  at  the  academy  of  S.  Luke,  the  portrait  of  DomeBi- 
chino,  painted  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral ;  on  which  ooea- 
don  Passeri,  and  not  Passerino,  as  Malyasia  states,  recited  m 
funeral  oration,  and  probably  paid  some  poetical  tribute  to 
his  memory,  since  he  was  accustomed  to  write  both  yerse  and 
prose  as  Bellori  did ;  and  his  silence  on  the  Lives  of  BeUon^ 
which  had  then  appeared,  and  which  he  had  numeroaa  op- 

E>rtunities  of  noticing,  probably  arose  from  feelings  of  J6»- 
osy.    He  is  esteem^  one  of  the  most  authentie  wriins  on 
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Italiaii  art;  and  if  Mariette  expressed  himself  dissatisfied 
with  him  (t.  Lett.  Pitt  tom.  yi.  p.  10),  it  probably  arose  from 
his  haying  seen  only  his  Life  of  Pietro  da  Gortona,  whidi 
iras  left  unfinished  by  the  author.  He  possessed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art,  was  just  in  his  criticiBms^ 
aeonrate  in  his  facts ;  i^  indeed,  as  has  been  pretended  by  a 
writer  in  the  Pitiariehs  LetUre,  he  did  not  in  some  degree 
depreciate  Lanfranc,  in  order  to  raise  his  own  master,  Zam* 
pieri.  His  work  contains  the  lives  of  manypainters,  at  that 
tune  deceased,  and  was  published  anonymously,  it  is  supposed, 
by  Bottari,  who  in  many  places  shortened  it,  and  in^rored 
the  style,  which  was  too  elaborate,  containing  usdess  pream- 
Ues,  and  was  occasionally  too  severe  against  Bemino  and 
others,  on  which  account  the  work  remained  unedited  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Yincensio  Manenti,  of  Sabma,  who  was  first  the  scholar  of 
Cesari,  and  afterwards  of  Domenichino,  left  many  works  ia 
his  native  place.  Some  pictures  by  him  are  to  be  seen  in 
Tivoli,  as  the  8.  Ste&no  in  the  Duomo,  and  the  S.  Saverio  at 
tlie  Gesu,  which  do  not  exhibit  him  as  an  artist  of  very  great 
genius,  but  assiduous  and  expert  in  colouring.  Of  Buggieri, 
of  Bologna^  we  shall  speak  elseiHiere. 

Guido  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  Re* 
man  school,  except  in  leaving  in  the  capital  a  great  number 
of  works  displaying  that  charm  of  style,  and  distinguished  by 
that  superhuman  beauty,  which  were  his  characteristics.  TVe 
STB  told  of  two  scholars  who  came  to  him  at  the  same  time 
ham,  Perugia,  Oiandomenico  Cerrini  and  Luigi,  the  son  of 
Giovanni  Antonio  Scaramuccia.  The  pictures  of  Cerrini 
(who  was  commonly  called  II  Cav.  Pemgino)  were  frequently 
touched  by  his  master  Guido,  and  passed  for  originals  of  that 
artist,  and  were  much  sought  after.  In  his  other  works  he 
varies,  having  sometimes  followed  the  elder  Scaramuccia. 
His  fbllow-disciple  is  more  consistent.  He  displays  grace  in 
every  part  of  his  work,  and  if  he  does  not  soar,  still  he  does 
not  fall  to  the  gnmnd.  There  are  many  of  his  paintings  in 
Perugia,  both  in  pubHo  and  private,  amongst  which  is  a  Pre- 
sentation at  the  Filippini,  £rom  all  accounts  a  beautiful  per* 
ibimance.  He  left  many  works  in  Milan,  where,  in  the 
cbnrch  of  S.  Marco,  is  a  S.  Barbera  by  him,  a  large  compo* 
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sition,  and  extremely  well  coloured.  He  published  a  book  in 
Payia,  in  1654,  which  he  entitled  ^  Le  Finezze  de'  Pennelli 
Italiaiii."  It  is  full,  says  the  Abbate  Bianconi,  di  buoim 
toUmtd  pittoricii.  It  possesses  nevertheless  some  interesting 
iremarks. 

Oio.  Batista  Michelini,  called  II  Folignate,  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  this  catalogue;  but  there  are  in  Qubbio  variona 
works  by  him,  and  particularly  a  Pietll,  worthy  of  the  school 
of  Cruido.  Macerata  possessed  a  noble  disciple  of  Quido,  in 
the  person  of  the  Cav.  Sforza  Compagnoni,  by  whose  hand 
there  is,  in  the  academy  de'  Catinati,  the  device  of  that  so- 
ciety, which  might  be  taken  for  a  design  of  Guide.  He  gave 
a  picture  to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio,  which  is  still  there,  and 
presented  a  still  more  beautiful  one  to  the  chureh  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni, which  was  long  to  be  seen  over  the  great  altar,  but  is 
how  in  the  possession  of  the  Conte  Cav.  Mario  Compagnoni. 
Malvasia  mentions  him  in  the  life  of  Viola,  but  makes  him  a 
scholar  of  Albano.  The  Ginesini  boast  of  Cesaro  Renn,  as 
a  respectable  scholar  of  Guido,  and,  in  the  chureh  of  S.  Tom- 
maso,  they  shew  a  picture  of  that  saint  by  his  hand.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  scholars  of  Guido,  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  I  shall  hero  beg  leave  to  add  an  imitator 
of  Guido,  who  from  the  time  in  which  he  iSourished,  and  from 
his  noble  style  of  colour,  probably  belonged  to  the  same 
school.  I  found  his  name  subscribed  Giorgio  Giuliani  da 
Civit^  Castellana,  161 .. ,  on  a  large  picturo  of  the  Mar^- 
dom  of  S.  Andrew,  which  Guido  painted  for  the  Camaldoiesi 
di  S.  Gregorio  at  Rome,  and  which  this  artist  copied  for  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  the  Camaldoiesi  all'  Avellana.  It  is 
exhibited  in  the  rofectory,  and  notwithstanding  the  dampness 
of  the  place,  maintains  a  freshness  of  colour  very  unnsoal  in 
pictures  of  that  antiquity. 

The  Cav.  Gio.  Lanfranco  came  to  Rome  whilst  yet  yonng, 
and  there  formed  that  free  and  noble  style  which  served  to 
decorate  many  cupolas  and  noble  edifices,  and  which  pleaaes 
also  in  his  cabinet  pictures  when  he  executed  them  with  oare. 
Giacinto  Brandi  di  Poli  was  his  most  celebrated  scholar  in 
Rome.  He  at  first  adopted  his  master's  moderate  tone  of 
colour,  the  variety  and  contrast  of  his  composition,  uid  his 
flowing  pencil ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  filling,  as  he  did. 
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Rome  and  the  state  with  Iiis  works,  he  neglected  oorrectneas 
of  design,  and  never  arrived  at  that  grandeur  of  style  which 
we  admire  in  Lanfranc.  He  sometimes  indeed  went  beyond 
himself,  as  in  the  S.  Bocco  of  the  Ripetta,  and  in  the  forty 
martyrs  of  the  Stigmata  in  Rome ;  but  his  inordinate  love  of 
gain  would  not  allow  him  to  finish  many  works  in  the  same 
good  style.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  connoisseur,  on  whose 
opinion  I  can  rely,  that  the  best  works  of  this  artist  are  at 
Gaeta,  where  he  painted  at  the  Nnnziata  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  Holy  Infant ;  and  where,  in  the  inferior 
part  of  the  Duomo,  he  painted  in  the  vault  three  recesses  and 
ten  angles,  adding  over  the  altar  the  picture  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Erasmus,  bishop  of  the  city,  who  was  buried  in 
that  church.  Brandi  did  not  perpetuate  the  taste  of  his 
school,  not  leaving  any  pupil  of  eminence  except  Felice  Ot- 
tini,  who  painted  in  his  youth  a  chapel  at  the  P.  P.  di  Qeaxi 
e  Maria,  and  did  not  long  survive  that  work.  Orlandi  also 
mentions  a  Carlo  Lamparelli  di  Spello,  who  left  in  Rome  a 
picture  at  the  church  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  but  nothing  further. 
An  Alessandro  Yaselli  also  left  some  works  in  another  church 
in  Rome. 

After  Brandi,  we  ought  to  commemorate  Giacomo  Gior- 
getti,  of  Assisi,  who  is  little  known  beyond  his  native  city 
and  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  is  said  to  have  first  studied 
the  art  of  design  in  Rome,  when  he  learned  colouring  from 
Lanfranc,  and  became  a  good  fresco  painter.  There  is  by  him 
in  a  chapel  of  the  Duomo  at  Assisi,  a  large  composition  in 
fresco,  and  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Conventuals  various  sub- 
jects from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  also  in  fresco ;  all  works 
coloured  in  a  fine  style,  and  much  more  finished  than  was 
usual  with  Lanfranc.  If  there  be  any  fault  to  be  found  with 
them,  it  is  the  proportions  of  the  figures,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  incline  to  awkwardness.  His  name  is  found  in  the 
'^  Descrizione  della  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco  di  Perugia,"  to- 
gether with  that  of  Girolamo  Marinelli,  his  fellow-citizen 
and  contemporary,  of  whom  I  never  found  any  other  notice. 

Lanfranc  instructed  in  Rome  a  noble  lady,  who  filled  the 
church  of  S.  Lucia  with  her  pictures.  These  were  designed 
by  her  master,  and  coloured  by  herself.  Her  name  was 
Caterina  Ginnasi.     There  were  also  with  Lanfranc  in  Rome, 
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Mjmgvted,  of  Peearo,  aad  othen,  vbo  afterwards  kfk  Rome^ 
and  will  be  mentioned  hy  va  elsewhere.  Some  have  added 
to  tbese  Beinaschi,  but  he  was  only  an  excellent  copyist  and 
imitator,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fourth  book.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  assert  that  none  of  the  Caiacci  school  had  a 
greater  number  of  followers  than  Lanfranc;  as  Pietro  di 
Cortona,  the  chief  of  a  nnmerons  family,  derived  much  of 
his  style  from  him,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  maohbuslfl 
adopted  him  as  their  leader,  and  still  regard  him  as  their 
prototype. 

Albano  too,  here  deserres  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  master 
of  the  Roman  scbooL  Giambatista  Sperann,  a  Roman, 
learned  from  him  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  became  a 
fresco  painter  of  the  best  taste  in  Rome.  If  we  inspect  his 
works  at  S.  Agostino,  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  in  other 
places  where  he  painted  religious  subjects,  we  immediately 
perceiye  that  his  age  is  not  that  of  Zuccari,  and  that  the  troe 
style  of  fresco  still  flourished.  From  Albano  too,  and  fvcMa 
Ouercino,  Pierfrancesco  Mola  di  Gomo  derived  that  charming 
sfyle  which  partook  of  the  exoellenoes  of  both  these  artists. 
He  renounced  the  principals  of  Cesari,  who  had  instracted 
him  for  many  years  ;  and  after  having  diligently  studied 
colouring  at  Venice,  he  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  the 
Caracci,  but  more  particularly  to  Albano.  He  never,  how- 
ever, equalled  his  master  in  grace,  although  he  had  a  boUer 
tone  of  colour,  greater  invention,  and  more  vigour  of  subject. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  whilst  preparing  for  his  journey 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  court  Rome 
possesses  many  of  his  pictures,  particularly  in  fresco,  in  the 
churches  ;  and  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  is  Joseph  found  br  his 
Brethren,  which  is  esteemed  a  most  beautiful  piece.  Tliere 
are  also  many  of  his  pictures  to  be  found  in  private  collections  ; 
and  in  his  landscapes,  in  which  he  excelled,  it  is  doubted 
whether  the  figures  are  by  hun  or  Albano.  He  had  in  Rene 
three  pupils,  who,  aspiring  to  be  good  colourists,  frequented 
the  same  fountains  of  art  as  their  master  had  done,  and 
traveUed  through  all  Italy.  They  were  Antonio  Ghenidi 
da  Rieti,  who  on  the  death  of  Mola  frequented  tiie  sdiool  of 
Cortona,  and  painted  in  many  churches  in  Rome  with  more 
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dospstch  than  elegance  ;*  Gio.  Batista  Boncaore,  of  Abnuio^ 
a  painter  in  a  grand  though  somewhat  heayj  stjle;t  and 
GioTanni  Bonnati,  of  Fenara^  whom  we  fihall  reserve  for  his 
native  school. 

Yirgilio  Dncci,  of  Cittk  di  Castello,  is  little  known  among 
the  scholars  of  Albano,  though  he  does  not  yield  to  many  of 
the  Bolognese  in  the  imitation  of  their  common  master. 
Two  pictures  of  Tobias,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Duomo,  in  his 
native  place,  are  painted  in  an  elegant  and  graceful  style. 
An  Antonio  Catalan],  of  Borne,  is  mentioned  to  us  by  Mal- 
▼ana>  and  with  him  Giarolamo  Bonini,  of  Anoona,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Albani.  These  artists  resided  in  Bologna^ 
and  were  employed  there,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  history  of 
that  school.  Of  the  second  we  are  told  that  he  painted  both 
in  Venice  and  in  Rome ;  and  Orlandi  praises  his  works  in 
the  Sala  Farnese,  which  either  no  longer  exist  or  are  neglected 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Guida  of  Titi. 

Lastly,  from  the  studio  of  Albani  issued  Andrea  Sacchi, 
alter  its  chief  the  best  colourist  of  the  Boman  school,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  design,  in  the  practice  of  which 
he  continued  until  his  death.  Profoundly  skilled  in  the 
theory  of  art,  he  was  yet  slow  in  the  execution.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him  that  the  merit  of  a  painter  does  not  consist 
in  giving  to  the  world  a  number  of  works  of  mediocrity,  but 
a  few  perfect  ones,  and  hence  his  pictures  are  rare.  His 
compositions  do  not  abound  with  figures,  but  every  figure 
i^pears  appropriate  to  its  place ;  and  the  attitudes  seem  not 
so  much  chosen  by  the  artist,  as  regulated  by  the  subject 
itself.     Sacchi  did  not,  indeed,  shun  the  elegant,  though  he 

*  PbwoU  has  restored  to  him  the  pictnra  of  S.  Rosalia  at  the  Madda- 
lena,  which  Titi  had  ascribed  to  Michele  Rocca,  called  II  Parmigianino, 
an  artist  of  repute,  and  proper  to  be  mentioned,  as  by  those  who  are  not 
aoqnsinted  witti  his  name  and  stjie,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  Mazsaoia 
or  psriiaps  ScagUa.  The  same  anthor,  soon  afterwards,  mentioned  Greco* 
lini,  and  thereby  renders  any  ftirtlier  notice  of  that  artist  on  my  part 
nnneoessary. 

t  We  ought  to  jndge  of  him  from  the  Visitation,  at  the  drareh  of  Ifae 
OifimeDi,  rather  than  fh>m  the  pictore  of  Tarioas  Sainii,  in  Ara  CaU. 
This  kind  of  observation  may  be  eitended  to  many  other  artists,  who  are 
commemorated  lor  the  sake  of  some  superior  work. 
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seems  born  for  the  grand  style — ^grave  miens,  majestie  at- 
titades,  draperies  folded  with  care  and  simplicity;  a  sober 
colouring,  and  a  general  tone,  which  gaye  to  all  objects  a 
pleasing  harmony  and  a  grateful  repose  to  the  eye.  He 
seems  to  haye  disdained  minuteness,  and,  after  the  example  of 
many  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  to  haye  left  some  part  always 
tmfinished  ;  so  at  least  his  admirers  assert.  Mengs  expresses 
himself  differently,  and  says,  that  Sacchi's  principle  was  to 
leave  his  pictures,  as  it  were,  merely  indicated,  and  to  take  bis 
ideas  from  natural  objects,  without  giving  tbem  any  determinate 
form  ;  on  this  matter  the  professors  of  the  art  must  decide.  His 
picture  of  S.  Romualdo  surrounded  by  his  monks,  is  ranked 
among  the  four  best  compositions  in  Rome ;  and  the  subject 
was  a  difficult  one  to  treat,  as  the  great  quantity  of  white  in 
the  yestares  tends  to  produce  a  sameness  of  colour.  The 
means  which  Sacchi  adopted  on  this  occasion  have  always 
been  justly  admired.  He  has  placed  a  large  tree  near  the 
foreground,  the  shade  of  which  serves  to  break  the  uniformity 
of  the  figures,  and  he  thus  introduced  a  pleasing  variety  in  the 
monotony  of  the  colours.  His  Transito  di  S.  Anna  at  S. 
Carlo  a'  Catinari,  his  S.  Andrea  in  the  Quirinal,  and  his 
S.  Joseph  at  Capo  alle  Case,  are  also  beautiful  pictures: 
Perugia,  Foligno,  and  Camerino,  possess  altar-pieces  by  hira 
which  are  the  boast  of  these  cities.  He  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  amiable  and  learned  instructor.  One  of  his  lec- 
tures, communicated  by  his  celebrated  scholar,  Francesco 
Lauri,  may  be  read  in  the  life  of  that  artist,  written  by  Pas- 
coH,  who,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  collected  the  greater 
part  of  his  information  from  the  old  painters  in  Rome.  He 
has  probably  engrafted  on  them  some  sentiments  either  of  his 
own  or  of  others,  as  often  happens  in  a  narrative  when  the 
facts  related  are  founded  more  in  probability  than  in  cer- 
tainty; but  the  maxims  there  inculcated  by  Sacchi  are  worthy 
of  an  artist  strongly  attached  to  the  true,  the  select,  and  the 
grand,  and  who,  to  give  dignity  to  his  figures,  seems  to  have 
had  his  eyes  on  the  precepts  of  Quintilian  respecting  tbe 
action  of  his  orator.  He  had  a  vast  number  of  scholars, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  Giuseppe  Sacchi,  his  son,  who 
became  a  conventual  monk,  and  painted  a  picture  in  tbe 
sacristy,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles.     But  his  most  illus- 
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trious  difloiple  was  Marstta,  of  whom  and  of  whoae  aeholan 
we  shall  speak  in  another  epoch. 

We  find  a  follower  of  the  Caracci,  though  we  know  not 
of  what  particular  master,  in  Giamhatista  Salvi,  called  from 
the  place  in  which  he  was  bom,  Sassoferrato,*  and  whom  we 
shall  notice  further  when  we  speak  of  Carlo  Dolci,  and  hia 
yery  deyotional  pictures.  This  artist  excelled  Dolci  in  the 
beauty  of  his  Madonnas,  but  yielded  to  him  in  the  fineness  of 
his  pencil.  Their  style  was  dissimilar,  Salyi  haying  formed 
himself  on  other  models ;  he  first  studied  in  his  natiye  place 
ander  Tarquinio,  his  fiEkther,t  then  in  Rome,  and  afterwards 
in  Naples ;  it  is  not  known  precisely  under  what  masters, 
except  that  in  his  MS.  Memoirs  we  read  of  one  Domenico« 
The  period  in  which  Salyi  studied  corresponds  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  the  time  in  which  Domenichino  was  em- 
ployed in  Naples,  and  his  manner  of  painting  shews  that  he 
adopted  the  style  of  that  master,  though  not  exclusiyely.  I 
haye  seen  in  the  possession  of  his  heirs  many  copies  from  the 
first  masters,  which  he  executed  for  his  own  pleasure.  I  ob- 
aeryed  seyerai  of  Albano,  Guide,  Barocci,  Raffaello,  reduced 
to  a  small  size,  and  painted,  as  one  may  say,  all  in  one 
breath.  There  are  also  some  landscapes  of  his  composition, 
and  a  yast  number  of  sacred  portraits ;  seyerai  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  but  more  than  all  of  the  Madonna.  Though  not 
possessing  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  Greeks,  he  has  yet  a  style 
of  countenance  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Virgin,  in  which 
an  air  of  humility  predominates,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
drees  and  the  attire  of  the  head  corresponds  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  features,  without  at  the  same  time  lessening  the 
dignity  of  her  character.  He  painted  with  a  flowing  pencil, 
was  yaried  in  his  colouring,  had  a  fine  relief  and  chiaroscuro; 
but  in  his  local  tints  he  was  somewhat  hard.     He  delighted 

*  Memoirs  oi  tnis  painter  have  been  long  a  deBideratunir  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  v.  p.  257.  I  give  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  in  his  native  place,  assisted  by  the  researches 
of  the  yery  obliging  Monsignore  Massajaoli,  bishop  of  Nocera.  Oio. 
Bstiata  was  bom  in  Sassoferrato  on  the  11th  July,  1605,  and  died  in 
Rome  on  the  8th  August,  1685.  And  I  may  here  correct  an  error  of  my 
first  edition,  where  it  is  printed  1635. 

t  There  is  a  picture  of  the  Rosario  in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani^ 
with  bis  name,  and  the  year  1573.    It  is  a  large  composition. 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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noeit  in  dengning  beads  with  a  part  of  tho  bust,  wbicb  fre- 
quently occar  in  collections ;  bis  portnuts  are  Teiy  often  of 
the  sice  of  life,  and  of  that  sise,  or  larger,  is  a  Madonna,  bj 
him,  with  the  infant  Christ,  in  the  Casali  palaoe  at  Rome. 
The  picture  of  the  Rosario,  that  he  painted  at  S.  Sabina,  is 
one  of  the  smallest  pictures  in  Rome.  It  is,  howerer,  well 
composed,  and  conducted  with  his  usual  spirit,  and  is  re||aided 
as  a  gem.  In  other  places  the  largest  picture  bj  him  which 
is  to  be  seen  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Montefias- 
cone. 

A  follower  of  the  Caracci  also,  thongh  of  an  ttncertiun  school, 
was  €KnsBeppino  da  Maoerata,  whom  a  dubious  tradition  ham 
assigned  to  Agostino.     His  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  two 
collegiate  churches  of  Fabriano ;  an  Annunciation,  in  oils,  in 
S.  Niccol6,  and  at  S.  Venanzio  two  chapels,  point^  in  fresco, 
in  one  of  which,  where  he  represented  the  miracles  of  ihe 
apostles,  he  surpassed  himself  in  the  beauty  of  the  heads  and 
in  the  general  composition ;  in  other  respects  he  is  somewhat 
basty  and  indecisive.     Two  of  his  works  remain  in  his  native 
place;  at  the  Carmelites  the  Madonna  in  Gloiy,  with  13. 
Nicola  and  8.   Girolamo   on   the  foreground;  and  at  the 
Capuchins,  8.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys.    Both  these  pictures 
are  in  the  Caracci  style,  but  the  second  is  most  so;  cor- 
responding in  a  singular  manner  with  one  of  the  same  subjecrt 
which  the  Filippini  of  Fano  have  in  their  church,  and  which 
is  an  authentic  and  historical  work  of  Guide  Reni.     The 
second,  therefore,  is  probably  a  copy.     There  is  written  on  it 
Jo$eph  Ma.fitciehai  1630,  but  the  figures  of  the  year  are  not 
very  legible.      Marcello  Gobbi,  and  Girolamo  Boniforti,*  s 
tolerable  good  imitator  of  Titian,  lived  at  this  time  in  Maee- 
rata.     Perugia  presents  us  with  two  scholars  of  the  Caraeei^ 
Giulio  Oesare  Angeli  and  Anton.  Maria  Fabrizzi,  the  one  tbe 
pupil  of  Annibale  in  Rome,  the  other  of  Lodovico  in  Bologna. 
They  were  attracted  by  the  fame   of  their  masters,  and 
secretly  leaving  their  native  place  for  about  the  space  of 


*  In  tiM  Oretti  Conneqpondenoe  tbera  b  a  letter  from  n  i 

wrker  to  IfalviflA  respecting  tbis  painter,  who  it  there  caUed  ] 
and  is  declared  to  be  Pittore  di  moiia  tiHrna,  He  then  painted  in  Anroaa, 
as  appears  from  letters  under  his  own  hand  to  MalTssia,  where  he  inTvi- 
ably  subscribes  himself  Francesco. 
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tvelve  jMurs,  tKej  obtained  admusion  for  Bone  tune  into  theit 
flokool,  if  we  may  rely  on  Pascoli.  Fabrizzi,  who  Ib  also  said 
io  haye  worked  under  Annibale,  does  not  shew  great  oorreot- 
AOH^  and  the  oaiue  may  be  aaoiibed  to  his  too  ardent  ton- 
jperamenty  and  the  want  of  more  matnre  instmotion;  for 
.Annihale  dying  aftor  three  years,  from  a  echohur  he  became  a 
master,  and  was  oelebrated  for  hiB  yigorouB  colonring,  hie 
eompoation,  and  the  freedom  of  hie  pencil.  Angeli  was  more 
mnarkable  for  ezpreseion  and  colour  than  dedgn,  and  ex«> 
celled  lather  in  the  draped  than  in  the  naked  figure.  There 
18  a  vaat  work  by  him  in  &eseo  in  the  oratory  of  the  churoh 
of  8.  Agoetino  in  Perugia,  and  in  part  of  it  a  limbo  of  sainte^ 
oertainly  not  designed  by  the  light  of  Lodovico's  lamp,  if 
indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  that  this  lunette  is  by 
another  hand.  This  braaeh  of  the  Bolognese  school,  whidk 
was  constantly  degenerating  from  the  excellence  of  its  origin, 
being  at  sfooh  a  dijBtanee  from  Bologna  ae  not  to  be  able  to  be 
leFivified  by  the  pictures  of  the  Garaooi,  still  survived  for  a 
long  time.  Angeli  instructed  Gesare  Franchi,  who  excelled, 
in  small  pictures,  which  were  highly  prised  in  collections ; 
and  Stefano  Amadei  also,  who  was  formed  more  on  the 
florentine  school  of  that  age  than  on  the  school  of  Bologna. 
Ste&tto  was  also  attached  to  letters,  and  opened  a  school,  and 
by  &eqnent  meeting  and  instructive  lectures  improved  the 
minds  cf  the  young  artists  who  frequented  it.  One  of  the 
most  assiduous  of  these  was  Fabio,  brother  <^  the  duke  of 
Com]%  of  whom  some  works  are  mentioned  in  the  Guida  di 
Boma,  and  who  entitled  himself  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
a  mere  dilettante. 

Besides  the  Bolognese,  a  number  of  Tuscans  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Paul  y.  in  the  two  churches  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  M« 
Maggiore,  also  contributed  to  the  melioration  of  the  Boman 
eehool ;  and  some  others  who,  deprived  of  that  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves,  are  yet  memorable  for  the 
scholars  they  left  behind  them.  Of  the  diocese  of  Yolterra 
was  Gristoforo  Roncalli,  called  II  Gav.  delle  Pomarance,  cur- 
aorily  noticed  by  us  among  the  Tuscans.  I  now  place  him  in 
this  school,  because  he  both  painted  and  taught  for  a  con- 
fflderable  time  in  Bome ;  and  I  assign  him  to  this  epoch,  not 
from  *the  generality  of  his  works,  but  from  his  best  having 
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l)eeii  executed  in  it.  He  was  tbe  scholar  of  Niccolb  delle 
Pomarance,  for  whom  he  worked  much  with  little  reward ; 
and  from  his  example  he  learnt  to  ayail  himself  of  the 
labour  of  others,  and  to  content  himself  with  mediooritj; 
Yet  there  are  several  pictures  by  him,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears excellent,  except  that  he  too  often  repeats  himself 
in  his  backgrounds,  his  foreshortened  heads,  and  fall 
and  rubicund  countenances.  His  style  of  design  is  a  mixtnze 
of  the  Florentine  and  Roman.  In  his  frescos  he  displayed 
fresh  and  brilliant  colours ;  in  his  oil  pictures,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  adopted  more  sober  tints,  harmonized  by  a  general 
tone  of  tranquillity  and  placidness.  He  frequently  decorated 
these  with  landscapes  gracefully  disposed.  Among  his  best 
labours  is  reckoned  the  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which 
is  at  the  Certosa,  and  which  wa«  copied  in  mosaic  in  S. 
Peter's.  Other  mosaics  also  in  the  same  church  were  ex- 
ecuted after  his  cartoons,  and  in  the  Lateranense  is  his 
Baptism  of  Constantino,  a  grand  historical  composition.  But 
his  most  celebrated  work  is  tbe  cupola  of  Loreto,  very  rich  in 
figures,  but  injured  by  time,  except  some  prophets,  which  are 
in  a  truly  grand  style.  He  painted  considerably  in  the 
treasury  of  that  church  ;  and  there  are  some  histories  of  the 
Madonna  not  conducted  with  equal  felicity,  particularly  in 
the  perspective.  He  obtained  this  vast  commission  through 
the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Crescenzi,  in  competition  with 
Caravaggio,  who,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  hired  an  assassin  to 
wound  him  in  the  face ;  and  in  rivalship  too  with  Gnido 
Beni,  who  retaliated  in  a  more  laudable  manner,  by  proving 
his  superiority  by  his  works.  Roncalli  from  this  time  was  in 
great  request  in  the  cities  of  Picenum,  which  in  consequence 
abound  with  his  pictures.  There  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Eremitani  at  8.  Severino,  a  Noli  me  tangere  ;  at  S.  Agostino 
in  Ancona,  a  S.  Francis  praying  ;  and  at  S.  Pah^ia  in 
Osimo,  a  picture  of  a  saint,  one  of  his  most  finished  produc* 
tions.  In  the  same  city,  in  the  Casa  Galli,  he  painted,  so  as 
to  be  viewed  from  below,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  fresco  that  he  ever  executed.  He 
could  vary  his  manner  at  will.  There  is  an  Epipliany  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  Mancinforti  in  Ancona,  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  Venetian  school. 
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There  were  two  artists  who  approached  this  master  in  style, 
the  Cay.  Gaspare  Celio,  a  Roman,  and  Antonio,  the  son  of 
Niccolb  Circignani.  Celio  was  the  pupil  of  Niccolo,  accord- 
ing to  Baglione,  but  of  Roncalli,  if  we  are  to  believe  Titi. 
He  designed  and  engraved  antique  statues,  and  painted  in  a 
commendable  manner  whilst  jonng,  after  the  design  of  P. 
Gio.  Bat.  Fianuneri,  at  the  Gesii,  and  at  a  more  mature  age 
after  his  own,  in  numerous  churches.  The  S.  Francis,  on  the 
altar  of  the  Ospizio,  at  Ponte  Sisto,  is  by  him ;  and  he  also 
painted  the  history  of  S.  Raimondo  at  the  Minerva,  and  the 
Moses  passing  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  vault  of  the  Mattei  gallery, 
where  he  competed  with  other  first-rate  artists.  Antonio  is 
not  well  known  in  Rome,  where  he  worked  with  his  father, 
after  whose  death  he  decorated  by  himself  a  chapel  at  the 
Traspontina,  another  at  the  Consolazione,  and  painted  also  in 
private  bouses.  Cittk  di  Cajstello,  where  he  passed  some  ot 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  possesses  many  of  his  pictures,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  that  of  the  Conception,  at  the  Conventuals, 
wfaicb  may  be  called  a  mixture  of  Barocci  and  Roncalli,  from 
wbom  be  probably  learned  to  improve  the  style  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father. 

The  Cav.  delle  Pomarance  instructed  the  Marchese  Gio. 
Batista  Crescenzi,  who  became  a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  who  was  so  much  skilled  in  them,  that  Paul  Y.  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  works  ^hich  he  was  carrying  on  in 
Rome ;  and  Philip  III.,  the  Catholic,  also  availed  himself  oi 
Lis  services  in  the  Escurial.  He  did  not  execute  many 
works,  and  his  chief  talent  lay  in  flower-painting.  His 
house  was  frequented  by  literary  men,  and  particularly  by 
Marino ;  he  formed  in  it  a  gallery  containing  an  extensive 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings,  of  which  he  himself  says, 
*'^  I  believe  I  may  indeed  safely  affirm  that  there  is  not  a 
prince  in  Europe  that  does  not  yield  to  me  in  this  respect." 
(Lett.  p.  89.)  There  the  artists  were  always  to  be  found, 
one  of  whom,  his  disciple,  was  called  Bartolommeo  del  Cres- 
cenzi, of  the  family  of  Cavarozzi  of  Yiterbo.  He  was  a  most 
correct  artist,  a  follower  first  of  Roncalli,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  anther  of  a  captivating  natural  style.  There  exist 
many  excellent  pictures  by  him  in  collections,  and  in  the 
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olturoh  of  8.  Anna  a  pictnze  of  that  sunt,  ezecated,  aays 
Ba^lione^  in  Iub  best  taste,  and  wiik  a  yigoroofl  penciL 

Among  the  scholars  of  Ronealli  may  aiso  be  ranked  Gio- 
vanni Antonio,  father  of  Luigi  Scaramuccia,  who  afae  nw 
and  imitated  the  Caracci.  His  works  aie  often  met  witii  in 
Perugia.  The  spirit  and  freedom  of  his  pencil  are  more 
commended  than  his  tints,  which  are  too  dark,  and  which  in 
the  churches  easily  distinguish  him  amidst  a  crowd  of  odier 
artists.  It  is  probable  that  he  used  too  great  a  quanCitj  of 
terra  ^omhra^  like  others  of  his  day.  Oirolamo  Bnistti, 
of  the  same  school,  painted  in  Asooli  the  beautiful  pustare  of 
the  Presepio  at  the  Caritit,  and  some  subjects  in  fresoa,  hig^J 
commended  by  Orsini.  Of  Alessandro  Gasolani,  wlio  Mongs 
to  this  master,  we  spoke  in  the  Sieneee  SchooL  WiOi  him, 
too,  waa  included  Cristoforo,  his  son,  who,  with  CKuaeppe 
Agellio  of  Sorrento,  may  be  ranked  with  the  iaferior 
artists. 

Francesco  Morelli,  a  Florentine,  demands  our  noiioe  only 
as  having  imparted  the  rudiments  of  the  art  to  the  Car.  Grio. 
Baglione  of  Rome.     His  pupil,  howeyer,  did  not  remain  with 
him  for  auy  length  of  time,  but  formed  a  style  for  biniBelf 
from  a  close  implication  to  the  wotks  of  ti&e  best  masters, 
and  wafl  employed  by  Paul  Y.,  by  the  duke  of  Mantoa,  and 
by  persons  of  distinction.     He  is  less  vigorous  in  design  and 
expression  than  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro.     We  meet  with 
his  works  not  only  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  much,  but 
also  in  several  provincial  towns,  as  the  Sw  Stephen  in  the 
Duomo  of  Perugia,   and  the  S.  Catherine  at  tiia  Basilica 
Loretana.     In  his  colours  he  resembled  Cigoli,  but  was  fax 
behind  him  in  other  respects.     The  picture  which  procued 
him  great  applause  in  the  Vatican,  tlw  Resnacitation  of  Tahi- 
tha,  is  deHoced  by  time ;  but  both  there  and  at  the  C^ppella 
della  Paolina  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  was  the  moet 
considerable  work  of  Paul  N.,  his  pieces  in  fresco  still  re- 
main, and  are  not  unworthy  of  tl^ir  age.     He  is  not  often 
found  in  collections,  but  in  that  of  the  Propaganda  I  saw  a 
S.  Rocco  painted  by  him  with  great  force  of  colour.      He 
lived  to  a  considerable  age,  and  left  behind  him  a  oompendimn 
oUthe  lives  of  professors  of  ^e  fine  arts,  who  had  been  his 
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contomponurieB  in  Boma  from  1572  to  1642.  He  wrote  in 
an  anostentaiions  manner,  and  free  from  party  spirit,  and 
was  on  all  occajsions  more  disposed  to  commend  the  good  than 
to  censnre  the  had.  Whenever  I  peruse  him,  I  seem  to  hear 
the  words  of  a  yenerable  teacher,  inclined  rather  to  inculcate 
precepts  of  moials  than  maxima  on  the  fine  arts.  Of  the 
ktter,  indeed,  he  is  yery  j^ring,  and  it  would  almost  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  profession  more 
from  a  natuial  bias,  and  a  talent  of  imitation,  than  from 
scientific  principles  and  sound  taste.  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  tied  to  treat  of  the  art  theoreti-^ 
cally,  and  to  write  profoundly,  that  he  distributed  hia  work 
in  nye  dialogues,  in  the  course  of  which  we  do  not  meet  with 
professors  of  art,  but  are  k&trodnced  to  a  foreigner  and  to  a 
Roman  gentleman,  who  act  the  respectiye  parts  of  master  and 
scholar.  Dialogues,  indeed,  were  neyer  composed  in  a  more 
simple  style,  in  any  language.  The  two  interlocutors  meet 
in  the  cloistezs  of  the  Minerra,  and  after  a  slight  salutation, 
one  of  them  recounts  the  liyes  of  the  masters  of  the  art^  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  which  are  commenced,  continued,  and 
ended  in  a  style  sufficiently  monotonous,  both  as  to  manner 
and  language ;  the  other  listens  to  this  long  narratiye,  with-^ 
oat  either  interruptiug  or  answering,  or  adding  a  word  in 
reply :  and  thus  the  dialogue,  or  rather  the  soliloquy,  con- 
cludes, without  the  slightest  expression  of  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  auditor,  or  even  the  ceremony  of  a  fEurewelL  We  siiall 
now  return  to  the  Tuscan  scholars. 

Paasignano  was  at  Rome  many  times,  without,  howeycr, 
leaving  there  any  schokrs,  at  least  of  much  name.  We  may 
indeed  mention  Yanni,  and  he  left  there,  too^  a  Gio.  Antonio, 
and  a  Qio.  Francesco  del  Yanni,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
*'-  Guida  di  Boma."  The  school  of  Cigoli  produced  two 
Roman  artists  of  considsEable  reputation  ;  Domenico  Feti, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  Mantua,  and  Gio.  Antonio  Lelli, 
who  never  left  his  native  place.  They  painted  more  fre- 
quently in  oil,  and  for  private  collections,  than  in  fresco,  or 
in  churches.  Of  the  firsts  no  public  work  remains  except  the 
two  Angels  at  8.  Lorenso  in  Damaso ;  of  the  second  some 
pictures,  and  some  histories  on  the  walls,  among  which  the 
Visitation  in  the  choir  of  the  Minerva  is  much  praised. 
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Comodi  and  Ciarpi  are  said  to  hare  been  the  saooessiTe 
masters  of  Pietro  di  Cortona ;  and  on  that  account,  and  from 
his  birthplace,  he  has  by  many  been  placed  in  the  school  of 
Florence  ;  although  others  have  assigned  him  to  that  of 
Rome.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  came  hither  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  bringing  with  him  from  Tuscany  little  more  than  a 
well-disposed  genius ;  and  he  here  formed  himself  into  an 
excellent  architect,  and  as  a  painter  became  the  head  of  a 
school  distinguished  for  a  free  and  vigorous  style,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  our  first  book.  Whoever  wishes  to  observe  how 
far  he  carried  this  style  in  fresco,  and  in  large  compositions, 
must  inspect  the  Sala  Barberina  in  Rome :  although  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  in  Florence,  presents  us  with  works  more  elegant, 
more  beautiful,  and  more  studied  in  parts.  Whoever,  too, 
wishes  to  see  how  far  he  carried  it  in  his  altar-pieces,  must 
inspect  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  at  the  Capuchins  in  Rome, 
which,  placed  opposite  the  S.  Michael  of  Guido,  is  neverthe- 
less, the  admiration  of  those  who  do  not  object  to  a  variety  of 
style  in  art :  nor  am  I  aware  that  we  should  reject  this 
principle  in  what  we  designate  the  fine  arts :  as  it  is  invaria- 
bly acknowledged  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  and  history,  where 
we  find  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
and  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  equally  esteemed,  though  all 
dissimilar  in  style. 

The  works  of  Pietro  in  Rome,  and  in  the  states  of  the 
Church,  are  not  at  all  rare.  They  are  to  be  found  also  in 
other  states  of  Italy,  and  those  pieces  are  the  most  attractive 
in  which  he  had  the  greatest  opportunity  of  indulging  his  love 
of  architecture.  His  largest  compositions,  which  might  dis- 
may the  boldest  copyist,  are  S.  Ivo  at  the  Sapienza  of  Rome, 
and  the  S.  Charles  in  the  church  of  that  saint,  at  Catinarl,  in 
the  act  of  relieving  the  infected.  The  Preaching  of  S.  James 
in  ImoU)  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  is  also  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  Virgin  attended  by  S.  Stephen,  the  Pope,  and 
other  saints  in  S.  Agostino,  in  Cortona,  is  a  picture  of  great 
research,  and  is  considered  one  of  his  best  performances. 
There  is  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  Quirinal  palace  ;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  at  8. 
Ambrogio,  in  Rome,  and  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint,  in  Venice^  are  most  beautiful  works. 
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superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  competitors  in  this  school,  in 
regard  to  composition,  and  equal  to  them  in  colour.  His 
historical  subjects  are  not  met  with  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  In  that  of  the  Campidoglio,  is  the  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  full  of  picturesque 
spirit ;  and  in  possession  of  the  Duke  Mattei,  is  the  Adultery, 
half-figures, '  more  studied  and  more  highly  finished  than  was 
customary  with  him.  This  brief  notice  of  him  may  suffice 
for  the  present.  Of  the  scholars  whom  he  formed  in  the 
Roman  school,  I  shall  speak  more  opportunely  in  the  sub- 
sequent epoch. 

At  this  period  we  find  three  Veronese  artists,  Ottini, 
Bassetti,  and  Turchi,  studying  in  Rome  ;  and  we  shall  speak 
of  them  more  at  length  in  the  Venetian  School.  The  first 
returned  home  without  executing  any  public  work.  The 
second  left,  in  the  church  dell'  Anima,  in  Rome,  two  pictures 
in  fresco,  the  Birth,  and  the  Circumcision  of  Christ  The 
third,  knoMrn  under  the  name  of  Orbetto,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, and  died  in  that  capital ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
left  there  any  disciples  of  merit,  except  some  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  returned  to  their  native  place.  This 
engaging  and  elegant  painter,  who  possessed  great  originality 
and  beauty  of  colour,  worked  still  more  in  Verona  than  in 
Rome,  and  we  ought  to  see  his  works  in  the  former  city,  in 
order  justly  to  appreciate  them.  But  he  is  not  on  that 
account  held  in  the  less  esteem  in  Rome  for  his  cabinet  pic- 
tures, which  are  highly  prized,  as  the  Sisara  de'  Colonnesi, 
and  for  his  scriptural  subjects,  as  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Romualdo,  and  the  S.  Felice  Cappuccino,  at 
the  Conception,  where,  as  we  before  observed,  the  Barberini 
family  employed  the  most  eminent  artists. 

Many  other  Italians  worked  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Caracci,  but  their  schools,  as  well  as  the  places  of  their  birth, 
are  uncertain ;  and  of  these,  in  a  city  so  abounding  in  pic- 
tures, a  slight  notice  will  suffice.  In  the  ^'  Guida  di  Roma,"  we 
lind  only  a  single  notice  of  Felice  Santelli,  a  Roman,  in  the 
church  of  the  P.  P.  Spagnuoli  del  Riscatto  Scalzi,  where  he 
painted  in  competition  with  Baglione  ;  he  is  a  painter  full  of 
truths  and  one  of  his  pictures  in  Viterbo,  in  the  church  of 
8.  Rosa,  is  inscribed  with  his  name.    In  Baglione,  we  read 
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of  Orack  Borgiamu,  a  Boman,  tbe  rival  of  CSeliOy  and  we 
find  pictures  and  portraits  by  him  in  a  good  natural  style. 
Gio.  Antonio  Spaikrino,  of  the  feunily  of  Oalli,  painted  in 
S.  Peter's  at  S.  Valeria^  with  such  talent,  that  Orlandi  eom^ 
phiinB  of  the  silence  of  biographers  respecting  him.  He  had 
a  £dllow-disQiple  in  Matteo  Piccione,  <^  the  March,  and  Titi 
mentions  their  peculiar  style.  Nor  is  Grappelli  much  known, 
whoee  proper  name  or  country  I  cannot  accurately  ascertain ; 
bnt  his  Joseph  Recognised,  which  is  painted  in  fresco,  in  the 
Casa  Mattel,  commands  our  admixation.  MaAtio  Salyuoci, 
who  obtained  some  reputation  in  Perugia,  came  to  Ronie»  and 
although  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  pope,  yet,  ficom 
his  inconstant  temper,  he  did  not  remain  there,  nor  doas 
Pascoli,  his  fellow-countryman  and  biegn^her,  mention  any 
authentic  pictures  by  him,  Domenioo  Bainaldi,  nephew  of 
the  architect  Car.  Carlo  Bainaldi,  who  was  employed  by 
Alexander  YII,,  is  mentioned  in  the  Boman  Guida,  as  also 
Giuseppe  Vascoaio,  praised  too  by  Orlandi.  In  the  sane 
description  of  books,  and  particularly  in  those  which  treat  of 
the  pictures  of  Perugia,  mention  is  madie  in  this  epoeh  of  the 
Car.  Bernardino  Gagliardi,  who  was  domiciled  for  many 
years  in  that  city,  thcwgh  born  in  Cittkdi  Castello.  Althongh 
a  scholar  of  Avanrino  Nuoci,  he  adopted  a  different  styles 
after  having  seen  in  his  travels  the  best  works  of  every  school 
of  Italy,  from  Rome  to  Turin.  In  lusterioal  composition  he 
particularly  followed  the  Caracci  and  Guido,  but  in  what 
I  have  seen  of  him,  both  in  his  own  and  his  adopted  city,  he 
appears  exceedingly  varioua  The  noUe  house  of  Odd^  in 
Perugia,  amongst  some  feeble  productions  of  his,  have  a  Con- 
versaaone  of  young  people,  half-fignre%  and  truly  beaatiful. 
In  the  Duomo  of  Castello  is  a  Martyrdein  of  S.  CiescenrittDO, 
a  picture  of  fine  effect,  though  inferior  in  other  respects,  lie 
there  appears  more  studied  and  more  select  in  the  two  piciues 
of  the  young  Tobias,  which  are  included  among  his  superior 
works.  His  best  is  perhaps  the  picture  of  8.  Pell^;rino,  with 
its  accompaniments,  in  the  church  of  &  Maroello  in  Bome. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  provincial  painters  of  this  p^iod 
whom  I  have  not  assigned  to  one  or  other  of  the  vaxioos 
masters. 
.    A  more  arduous  task  than  recording  the  names  of  the 
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Italan  lartuts  now  awaits  as  in  the  ennmemtion  of  strangors. 
About  the  b^;inniDg  of  the  oentaiy  Peter  Panl  Rubens  came 
joang  to  Rome)  ai^  left  some  oil-pietures  at  the  Yallioella, 
and  in  8.  Grooe  in  Qernsalemme.  Not  many  yeats  afterwards 
Antonio  Yandjok  arrired  there  also,  with  an  intention  of 
vemanung  for  a  long  period ;  but  many  of  Ids  fellow-ooantry- 
men,  who  were  there  studying,  became  offended  at  his  refusing 
to  join  ihem  in  their  oonyiyial  tavern  parties  and  dissipated 
mode  of  fife ;  he  in  consequence  left  Rome.  Qreat  numbers 
too  of  that  nation,  who  professed  the  lower  school  of  art,  re- 
mained in  Italy  for  a  considerable  period,  and  some  aro  men- 
tioned ia  their  classes.  Others  were  employed  in  the  churdies 
of  Rome  and  the  Eodesiastnal  State.  Themasler  is  unknown 
who  painted,  at  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  celebrated  Depo- 
sition, which  is  xeeonnnended  to  students  as  a  school  of  colour 
in  itself ;  by  some  he  is  called  Angiolo  Fiammingo.  Of  Y in- 
esnzio  Fiapmingo  tiieia  is  at  the  Yallicella  a  picture  of  the 
Pentecost;  of  Luigi  Qentile,  from  Brussels,  the  picture  of 
8.  Antonio  at  8.  Maroo,  and  othezs  in  yarious  churches  in 
Some ;  he  painted  also  at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  at 
Pesaro,  a  Nativity  and  a  8.  Stef^ien,  pictures  highly  finished 
and  of  a  beautiful  relief.  He  executed  others  at  Ancona, 
asid  in  various  cities^  witii  his  usual  taste,  which  is  still  more 
to  be  admired  in  his  easBl-pictnies.  He  excelled,  says  Pas- 
seri,  who  was  very  sparing  in  his  praise  of  artists,  in  small 
eon^positiens ;  mnoe  beeides  finishing  them  with  great  dili- 
gence, he  executed  them  in  an  engaging  style ;  and  he  con- 
eludes  with  the  further  encomium,  that  he  equalled,  if  not 
surpaSBsd,  most  asiistB  ia  portrait-painting. 

About  the  year  1630,  Diego  Yelaequez,  the  chief  ornament 
of  Spanish  art,  studied  in  Rome  and  remained  there  for  a 
jeax.  He  aftsErwanLs  returned  thither  under  the  pontificate 
of  Innoeent  X.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  in  a  style  which 
vras  said  to  be  derived  from  Domenico  Qreco,  instructed  by 
Titian,  at  the  court  cf  Spain.  Yelasquez  renewed  in  this 
portrait  the  wonders  which  are  reeoanted  of  those  of  Leo  X. 
by  Railkello,  and  of  Faol  III.  by  Titian ;  for  this  picture  so 
entirely  deceived  the  eye  as  to  be  taken  for  the  pope  himself. 
At  this  time  too  a  number  of  excellent  German  artists  were 
employed  in  Rome ;  as  Daniel  Saiter,  whom  I  shall  notice  in 
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the  school  of  Piedmont,  and  the  two  Scor,  Gio.  Paolo,  called 
by  Taja  Gian.  Paolo  Tedesco,  whose  Noah's  Ark,  painted  in 
the  Qnirinal  'palace,  has  excited  the  most  enthosiastic  enco- 
mioms;  and  Egidio,  his  brother,  who  worked  there  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  gallery  of  Alexander  YII.  There 
were  also  in  Rome  Yovet,  as  we  have  observed,  and  the  two 
Mignards,  Nicolas,  an  excellent  artist,  and  Pierre,  who  had 
the  surname  of  Romano,  and  who  left  some  beautiful  works 
at  S.  Carlino  and  other  places ;  and  a  master  who  claims 
more  than  a  brief  notice,  Nicolas  Poussin,  the  RafiaeUo  of 
Fiance. 

Bellori,  who  has  written  the  Life  of  Poussin,  introduces 
him  to  Rome  in  1624,  and  informs  ns  that  he  was  already  a 
painter,  and  had  formed  his  style  more  after  the  prints  of 
Rafiaello  than  the  instruction  of  his  masters.  At  Rome  he 
improved,  or  rather  changed  his  style,  and  acquired  another 
totally  different,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  chief. 
Poussin  *  has  left  directions  for  those  who  come  to  study  the 
art  in  Rome ;  the  remains  of  antiquity  afforded  him  instruc- 
tion which  he  could  not  expect  from  masters.  He  studied 
the  beautiful  in  the  Greek  statues,  and  from  the  Meleager  of 
the  Vatican  (now  ascertained  to  be  a  Mercury)  he  derived 
his  rule  of  proportions.  Arches,  columns,  antique  vases,  and 
urns,  were  rendered  tributary  to  the  decoration  of  his  pictures. 
As  a  model  of  composition,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Aldo- 
brandine  Marriage ;  and  from  that,  and  from  basso-relievos, 
he  acquired  that  elegant  contrast,  that  propriety  of -attitude, 
and  that  fear  of  crowding  his  picture,  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  being  accustomed  to  say,  that  a. half-figure  more 
than  requisite  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  a 
whole  composition. 

Leonardo  da  Yinci,  from  his  sober  and  refined  style  of 
colour,  could  not  fail  to  please  him ;  and  he  decorated  that 
master's  work  ^^  Su  la  Pittura"  with  figures  designed  in  his 
usual  fine  taste.  He  followed  him  in  theory  and  emulated 
him  in  practice.  He  adopted  Titian's  style  of  colour,  and 
the  famous  Dance  of  Boys,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Villa 

*  Poussin,  the  present  model  for  composition,  was  unable  to  take  roles 
from  the  **  Nozse  Aldobrandine/'  inasmuch  as  these  present  a  composi- 
tion adopted  rather  for  basso-relievo  than  for  paintings. 
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LodoTisi,  and  is  now  in  Madrid,  taught  him  to  invest  with 

superior  colours  the  engaging  forms  of  children,  in  which  he 

80  much  excelled.      It  should  seem  that  he  soon  abandoned 

his  application  to  colouring,  and  his  best-coloured  pictures  are 

those  which  he  painted  on  first  coming  to  Rome.     He  was 

apprehensiye  lest  his  anxiety  on  that  head  might  distract  his 

attention  from  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his  picture,  to 

which  he  was  singularly  attentive  ;  and  to   this  point   he 

directed  his  most  serious  and  assiduous  care.     Raffaello  was 

his  model  in  giving  animation  to  his  figures,  in  expressing  the 

passions  with  truth,  in  selecting  the  precise  moment  of  action, 

in  intimating  more  than  was  expressed,  and  in  furnishing 

materials  for  fresh  reflection  to  whoever  returns  a  second  and 

a  third  time  to  examine  his  well-conceived  and  profound 

compositions.*     He  carried  the  habit  of  philosophy  in  paint* 

ing  even  furdier  than  Raffaello,  and  often  executed  pictures, 

whose  claim  to  our  regard  is  the  poetical  manner  in  which 

their  moral  is  inculcated.     Thus,  in  that  at  Versailles,  which 

ia  called  ^'  Memoria  della  Morte,"  he  has  represented  a  group 

of  youths,  and   a  maid  visiting  the  tomb  of  an  Arcadian 

shepherd,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  simple  epitaph,  ^'  I  also 

was  an  Arcadian."  C    t^  /,  -A.r«^  *  Jj«  . 

He  did  not  owe  this  elegant  expression  of  sentiment  to  hia 
geniuB  alone,  but  was  indebted  for  it,  as  well  to  the  perusal  of 
the  first  classic  authors,  as  to  the  conversation  of  literary  men, 
and  his  intercourse  witii  scholars.  He  deferred  much  to  the 
Cav.  Marini,  and  might  do  so  with  advantage  where  poetry 
was][not  concerned.  In  the  art  of  modelling,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, he  accomplished  himself  under  Fiammingo ;  he  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  P.  Zaccolini  for  perspective ;  he  studied 
the  naked  figure  in  the  academy  of  Domenichino  and  in  that 
of  Saochi ;  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  anatomy ;  he 
exercised  himself  in  copying  the  most  beautiful  landscapes 
from  nature,  in  which  he  acquired  an  exquisite  taste,  which 
he  communicated  to  his  relative  Gaspar  Dughet,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  in  a  short  time.  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  with- 
out exaggeration,  that  the  Caracci  improved  the  art  of  land- 

*  Here,  indeed,  we  shoiild  be  placed  in  contradiction  with  the  stady  of 
the  "  Nozze  Aldobrandine.'' 
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■eape  painting,  and  tliat  PouBmn  broaglit  ii  to  ]^ 
His  genius  wna  lass  calcnlated  for  luge  tliaa  small  figne% 
and  he  baa  generally  painted  them  a  palm  and  a  hal^  as  im 
tiie  eelebimted  SaonunentBy  which  were  in  ihe  Can  BoocKfm- 
dnli :  sometimefl  of  two  or  three  palmflT  nie»  aa  in  the  pioten 
of  the  Plagoe  in  the  Golonna  gallery,  and  elaewhere.  Otker 
INctmeB  of  his  are  seen  in  Bome»  as  ^e  Death  of  QermaBieiis 
in  the  Barberini  palace,  the  Triumph  of  Flora  in  the  Oamp* 
doglio,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Eiasmns^  in  the  pope's  ooHecfaqi 
at  Monte  CaTallo,  afterwards  oopied  in  meoaie  in  S.  Peier'sL 
Although  he  had  established  hismlf  in  Borne,  he  afkarwuds 
laft  that  city  for  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  first  painter 
to  the  court ;  after  two  years'  tine,  however,  he  again  ae- 
tomed  to  Rome,  but  had  his  aj^intment  coofirmed,  and, 
though  absent,  enjoyed  the  same  place  and  stipend.  Ha 
zemained  in  Rome  for  twenty-three  yeaza^  and  there  eloeed 
his  days.  It  is  not  long  since  his  bust  in  marble,  with  an 
appropriate  eulogy,  was  pbced  in  the  diurch  of  the  Botunda, 
at  the  suggestion  and  general  expense  of  the  Sjg.  Oar* 
d'Agincourt 

In  the  claflB  of  portrait-painters,  we  find  at  the  hiymiiitf 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Autiveduto  Giammatic%  and 
Ottavio  Lioni  of  Padua,  who  engraved  the  portraits  of  the 
paantein;  and,  on  his  death,  Baldassare  Oalanino  was  pte- 
eminent  It  must  however  be  remarked,  that  these  artaste 
were  also  designers ;  and  that  even  those  ^o  were  held  the 
first  masters  in  composition  were  onpioyed  in  portrait-paiiit- 
ing,  as  Guide  for  example,  who  executed  for  the  ^^^^'■^"■J 
Spado  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  Rome. 

Thus  fax  of  historic^  painters.  We  may  now  leonr  to 
landscape  and  other  inferior  brandies  of  the  art,  wfaaaa 
brightest  era  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Uiban 
YUI.  Iandsc4^  indeed,  never  flourished  so  gieady  as 
at  that  period  A  little  time  before  this  pontificate,  died  in 
Rome,  Adam  £lxheimer,  or  Adam  of  Frankfort,  or  Tedeeoo, 
who  had  already,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  Y .,  estahlinhwd 

*  Fuseri,  «  Tite  de'  Fittori,"  page  363.  He  was  remarUble  for  being 
tSie  first  to  adopt  a  new  style  in  trees,  in  landscapes,  where,  bj  a  stroiMr 
character  of  troth  and  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  trunk,  fdliaBB^  anl 
branches,  he  denoted  the  particular  species  he  wished  to  iinsii 
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a  school  (in  -w^dA  Darid  Tenien  vma  instraeted)  ;  an  aitist 
of  an  admirable  haicy,  who  in  an  eyening  committed  to  the 
eanTBs,  with  eingnlar  fidelitTy  the  sceneiy  which  he  had 
ricnted  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and  he  bo  refined  his 
style  in  Rome,  that  his  pictnies,  which  generally  represented 
mght-soenes,  were  tiiere  held  in  the  greatest  request  Only 
a  short  time  too  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Gioranni 
Batista  Yiola  in  Rome,  one  of  the  first  artists  who,  profiting 
from  the  instnictions  of  Annibfd  Caracci,  reformed  the  ol<^ 
dry  style  of  the  Flemish,*  and  introduced  a  richer  mode  of 
touching  landscape.^  Yincenzio  Armanno  had  also  promoted 
this  branch  of  art,  adding  to  his  landscapes  a  simflitnde  to 
natnre,  which  without  much  selection  of  ground,  or  treee^ 
or  aoeompaniments,  charms  us  by  its  tmiS,  and  a  certain 
stillness  of  colour,  pleasingly  chequered  with  lights  and 
shades.  He  is  highly  to  be  commended,  too,  in  his  figures, 
and  is  copious  in  his  invention.  But  the  three  celebrated 
landscape-painters,  whose  works  are  so  much  sought  after  in 
the  collections  of  princes,  appeared  under  Urban ;  Salyator 
Rosa,  a  Neapolitan,  and  a  poet  of  talent ;  Claude  Gell6e,  of 
Lorraine ;  and  Qtuspar  Dughet,  also  called  Poussin,  the 
relatiye  of  Nicolas,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  That  kind 
of  fuBhion,t  which  often  aspires  to  give  a  tone  to  the  fine  arts^ 
alternately  exalted  one  or  other  of  these  three,  and  thus  also 
obliged  the  painters  in  Rome  to  copy  in  succession,  and  to 
follow  their  various  styles. 

Rosa  was  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  A  scholar  of  Spagnoletto,  and  the 
son,  as  one  may  say,  of  Oaravaggio,  as  in'  historical  composi- 
tion he  attached  himself  to  the  strong  natural  style  and  dark 
colouring  of  that  iiiaflter,^  so  in  landscape  he  seems  to  have 

*  The  former  drynesi  of  the  Flemings  proved  leu  pemicioiie  tban  the 
soft  manner  which  sabseqnentlj  prevailed.  The  first  led  the  way  to  truth, 
the  last  to  mannerism. 

t  If  this  can  be  called  fashion,  it  is  confessedly  one  that  has  maintained 
Itself  even  to  oor  own  times,  lliere  are  persons  who  now  prefer  Salvittor 
to  Poassm.    This  depends  upon  individnal  taste. 

X  These  three  great  heads  of  sdiools  observed  natnre  on  the  side  in 
which  they  felt  impelled  to  imitate  her.  Of  the  first,  it  might  be  aTcrred 
that  he  admired  nature  in  its  most  oonTulsed  and  terrific  aspect ;  the 
second  ezfailnted  her  smiUng;  the  last,  in  her  most  pompous  array. 
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adopted  his  sabject  witHoat  seleotaon,  or  rather  to  haye  se- 
lected the  least  pleasing  parts.  Le  $elt>e  sdvagge^  to  speak 
with  Dante,  savage  scenery,  Alps,  broken  rocks  and  caves, 
wild  thickets,  and  desert  plsdns,  are  the  kind  of  scenery  in 
which  he  chiefly  delighted ;  his  trees  are  shattered,  torn,  and 
dishevelled ;  and  in  the  atmosphere  itself  he  seldom  introdaoed 
a  cheerful  bne,  except  occasionally  a  solitary  snnbeam.  He 
observed  the  same  manner  too  in  his  sea-views.  His  style 
was  original,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  condacted  on  a 
principle  of  savage  beauty,  as  the  palate  of  some  persons  is 
gratified  with  austere  wines.  His  pictures  too  were  rendered 
more  acceptable  from  the  small  figures  of  shepherds,  mariners, 
or  banditti,  which  he  has  introduced  in  almost  all  his  oon^osi- 
tions ;  and  he  was  reproached  by  his  rivals  with  having  con- 
tinually repeated  the  same  ideas,  and  in  a  manner  copied 
himself. 

Owing  to  his  frequent  practice,  he  had  more  merit  in  his 
small  than  in  his  large  figures.  He  was  accustomed  to  insert  them 
in  his  landscapes,  and  composed  his  historical  pictures  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Begidus,  so  highly  praised  in  the  Colonna 
palace ;  or  fancy  subjects,  as  the  Witchcrafts,  which  we  see  in 
the  Campidoglio,  and  in  many  private  collections.  In  these 
he  is  never  select,  nor  always  correct,  but  displays  great 
spirit,  freedom  of  execution,  and  skill  and  harmony  of  colour. 
In  other  respects  he  has  proved,  more  than  once,  that  his 
genius  was  not  confined  to  small  compositions,  as  there  axe 
some  altar-pieces  well  conceived,  and  of  powerful  effect,  parti- 
cularly where  the  subject  demands  an  expression  of  terror,  as 
in  a  Martyrdom  of  Saints  at  S.  Gio.  de'  Fiorentini  at  Rome ; 
and  in  the  Purgatory,  which  I  saw  at  S.  Giovanni  delle  Case 
Rotte  in  Milan,  and  at  the  church  del  Suffragio  in  Matelica. 
We  have  also  some  profane  subjects  by  him,  finely  executed 
on  a  large  scale  ;  such  is  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  in  the 
possession  of  the  noble  £B.mily  of  Martelfi,  in  Florence,  men- 
tioned also  by  Bottari,  as  one  of  his  best  works.  Rosa  left 
Naples  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  established  himself  in  Rome, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  sixty.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  the  church  degli  Angeli,  with  his  portrait  and 
eulogy ;  and  another  portrait  of  him  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Chigi  gallery,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recogniaed  by 
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Pascoli;  the  pictnre  represents  a  savage  scene;  a  poet  is  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  attitude  (the  features  those  of  Salvator),  and 
before  him  stands  a  satjrr,  allusive  to  his  satiric  style  of  poetry  ; 
but  the  picture  is  described  by  the  biographer  as  the  god  Pan 
appearing  to  the  poet  Pindar.  He  had  a  scholar  in  Bartol- 
lommeo  Torregiani,  who  died  young,  and  who  excelled  in 
landscape,  but  was  not  accomplished  enough  to  add  the  figures. 
Giovanni  Ghisolfi,  of  Milan,  a  master  of  perspective,  adopted 
in  his  figures  the  style  of  Salvator. 

Caspar  Dughet,  or  Pouasin,  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Roman 
school,  did  not  much  resemble  Rosa,  except  in  despatch. 
Both  these  artists  were  accustomed  to  commence  and  finish  a 
landscape  and  decorate  it  with  figures  on  the  same  day. 
Poussin,  contrary  to  Salvator,  selected  the  most  enchanting 
scenes,  and  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  nature;  the  graceful 
poplar,  the  spreading  plane-trees,  limpid  fountains,  verdant 
meads,  gently  undulating  hills,  villas  delighfuUy  situated, 
calculated  to  dispel  the  cares  of  state,  and  to  add  to  the  de- 
lights of  retirement.  All  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the 
Tusculan  or  Tiburtine  territory,  and  of  Rome,  where,  as 
Martial  observes,  nature  has  combined  the  many  beauties 
which  she  has  scattered  singly  in  other  places,  was  copied  by 
this  artist  He  composed  also  ideal  landscapes,  in  the  same 
way  that  Torquato  Tasso,  in  describing  the  garden  of  Armida, 
concentrated  in  his  verses  all  the  recollections  of  the  beautiful 
which  he  had  observed  in  nature. 

Notwithstanding  Uiis  extreme  paesion  for  grace  and  beauty, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  name 
amongst  landscape  painters.  His  genius  had  a  natural  fer- 
vour, and  as  we  may  say,  a  language,  that  suggests  more  than 
it  expresses.  To  give  an  example,  in  some  of  his  larger 
landscapes,  similar  to  those  in  the  Panfili  palace,  we  may 
occasionally  observe  an  artful  winding  of  the  road,  which  in 
part  discovers  itself  to  the  eye,  but  in  other  parts  leaves 
itself  to  be  followed  by  the  mind.  Every  thing  that  Gaspar 
expresses  is  founded  in  nature.  In  his  leaves  he  is  as  varied 
as  the  trees  themselves,  and  is  only  accused  of  not  having 
sufiiciently  diversified  his  tints,  and  of  adhering  too  much  to  a 
j^eea  hue.  He  not  ouly  succeeded  in  representing  the  rosy 
tint  of  morning,  the  splendour  of  noon,  evening  twilight,  or  a 
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idcy  tempestuous  or  serene;  b«t  the  'jpnmg  breese  that 
whispers  through  the  leares,  etomis  that  tear  and  apfooi  tin 
trees  of  the  forest,  louring  akiea,  mad  douda  suiefaarged  with 
thunder  and  rent  with  lightnings  are  Tejweaented  hj  him  with 
equal  success.     Niooke,  who  had  taught  him  to  select  tin 
beauties  of  nature,  instructed  him  also  in  the  figures,  aad  tiM 
accessory  parts  of  the  corapositioB.     l^is  in   (hapn  evmj 
diing  displays  eleganoe  and  erudition,  the  edifices  have  all  tke 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  antique ;   and  to  these  mmj  be 
added  arohes  and  broken  columns^  when  the  scene  by  in  the 
plains  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  or,  if  in  Egypt,  pyramids^  ebe- 
lisks,  and  the  idols  of  the  country.     The  figures  whieh  he 
introduces  are  not  in  general  shepherds  and  their  floeka,  as  f 
the  Flemish  pictures,  but  are  derived  from  history,  ov  i ' 
fikbles,  hawkiug-parties^  poets  crowned  with  laurel,  and  i 
flnmilar  decorations,  generally  ne^,  and  finii^ed  in  » iMe 
almost  as  fine  as  miniature.     His  sehool  gave  Urth  to  Dot 
few  followers.     By  some  Crescenrio  di  Onofrio  is  aloae  eon- 
sidered  his  true  imitator,  of  whom  little  remaine  in  Room ; 
nor  indeed  is  he  much  known  in  Floiesee,  although  be  leaded 
there  many  years  in  the  serriee  of  the  duod  house.     It  m  eaad 
Hiat  he  executed  many  works  for  the  dueal  Tillu ;  aad  that 
he  painted  for  individuals  may  be  conjectured  fnm  aene 
beautiful  landscapes  which  the  Sig.  Cancelliere  Setilii  poe> 
sesses,  together  with  the  portrait  of  Sig.  Angelo^  hia  aaoaator, 
on  which  the  artist  has  inscribed  his  name  and  the  year  1712^ 
the  date  of  his  work.     After  him  we  may  record  C&.  I>oine- 
nico  Ferracuti,  of  Macerata,  in  whioh  city,  and  in  o^ena  of 
Piceno,  are  to  be  found  many  laadBoapes  painted  hj  bim^ 
chiefly  snow-pieces,  in  whidk  kind  of  landscape  he  wavamgu- 
larly  distinguished. 

Claude  Lormine  is  generally  esteemed  the  prinee  e£  huid^ 
scape  painters,  and  his  compositions  aie  indeed,  of  all  oAets. 
the  richest  and  the  most  studied.  A  short  time  suffieaa  to  noi 
through  a  landscape  of  Poussin  or  Rosa  from  one  end  to  tbe 
other,  when  compared  with  Claude,  though  on  a  muck  smaller 
surface.  His  landscapes  present  to  the  spectator  an  eiidle» 
variety ;  so  many  views  of  land  and  water,  so  many  inteveet- 
ing  objects,  that  like  an  astonished  traveller,  the  eye  is  obliged 
to  pause  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  prospect^  awi  his  db»- 
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tanoes  of  moantains  or  of  sw  axe  so  iUnaiTe,  that  tbe  spectator 
feels^  as  it  were,  &tigaed  by  gazing.  The  edifices  and  temples, 
whidi  so  finely  round  off  his  compositions,  the  lakes  peopled 
with  aquatic  birds,  the  foliage  diversified  in  eonfonnity  to  the 
different  kinds  of  trees,*  all  ia  nature  in  him ;  every  object 
arxests  the  attention  of  an  amateur,  every  thing  furnishes  in- 
struction to  a  professor,  particularly  when  he  painted  widi 
care,  as  in  the  pictuies  of  the  Altieri,  Colonna,  and  other 
palaces  of  Borne.  Theze  is  not  an  effect  of  light,  or  a  refleo- 
tioB  in  the  water,  or  in  the  sky  itself,  which  he  has  not  imi- 
tated ;  and  the  various  changes  of  the  day  are  nowhere  better 
refuresented  than  in  Claude.  In  a  word,  he  is  truly  the  painter 
who,  in  depicting  the  three  regions  of  air,  earth,  and  water, 
hAs  embraced  the  whole  universe.  His  atmosphere  almost 
always  bears  the  impress  of  the  sky  of  Bome^  whose  horizon 
Wy  from  its  situation,  rosj,  dewy,  and  warm.  He  did  not 
possess  any  peculiar  merit  in  his  figures,  which  are  insipid,  and 
generally  too  much  attenuated ;  hence  he  was  accustomed  to 
observe  to  the  purchasers  of  hifi  pictures,,  that  he  sold  them 
the  landscape,  and  presented  them  with  the  figures  gratis. 
The  figures  indeed  were  generally  added  by  another  hand, 
frequently  by  LaurL  A.  painter  of  the  name  of  Angiolo, 
who  died  young,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  scholar  of 
Claude,  as  well  as  Vandervert.  Claude  also  contributed  to 
the  instruction  of  Gaspar  Poussin. 

To  the  preceding  may  be  added  those  artists  who  particu- 
larly distinguished'  thmnselves  by  sea  views  and  snipping. 
Enrico  Comelio  Yroom  is  called  Enrioo  di  Spagn%  as  he  came 
to  Rome  immediately  from  Seville,  although  bom  in  Haerlem 
in  Hollaad.  He  was  »  pupil  of  the  Brills,  and  seems  rather 
to  have  aimed  at  imitating  the  national  art  of  ship-building, 
than  the  varying  appearances  of  the  sea  and  aky.  No  one  is 
more  diligent  or  more  minute  in  fitting  up  the  vessels  with 
every  requisite  for  sailing ;  and. some  persons  have  purchased 

• 
*  H9  painted  for  his  studio  a  landscape  enriched  with  ^iews  from  the 
Villa  of  Madama,  in  which  a  wonderful  variety  of  trees  was  introduced. 
This  he  preseryed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  himself,  as  from  nature, 
with  snbjecU  for  fass  various  pktitrea,  and  reftised  to  sell  it  to  the  mimift. 
cent  pontiff,  Clement  IX.,  althoni^  that  prince  offeied  to  cover  it  with 
picoeB  of  gold* 
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his  pictures  for  the  sole  purpose  of  instmcting  themaelyes  in 
the  knowledge  of  ships,  and  the  mode  of  arming  them.  Sand- 
rart  relates  that  he  returned  to  Spain^  and  there  punted  land- 
scapes, views  of  cities,  fishing>boats,  and  sea-fights.  He 
places  his  hirth  in  1566,  whence  he  must  have  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  Guarienti  makes  a  separate  article  of  Enrico 
Yron  of  Haerlem,'  as  if  he  had  been  a  different  artist. 
Another  article  is  occupied  upon  Enrico  delle  Marine,  and  on 
the  authority  of  Palomino,  he  says  that  that  artist  was  bom 
in  Cadiz,  and  coming  to  Rome,  there  acquired  that  name ;  and 
that,  without  wishing  ever  to  return  to  Spain,  he  employed 
himself  in  painting  in  that  city  shipping  and  sea  views  until 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  1680.  I  have  named  three 
writers,  whose  contradictions  I  have  frequently  adverted  to  in 
this  work,  and  whose  discordant  notices  require  much  ex- 
amination to  reconcile  or  refute.  What  I  have  advanced  re* 
spectiug  Enrico  was  the  result  of  my  observations  on  several 
pictures  in  the  Colonna  gallery,  six  in  number,  and  which,  as 
fiir  as  I  could  judge,  all  partake  of  a  hard  and  eariy  style, 
and  generally  of  a  peculiar  reddish  tone,  offcen  observed  in  the 
landscapes  of  Brill.  Any  other  Enrico  di  Spagna,  a  marine 
painter,  or  of  a  style  corresponding  with  that  of  him  who 
died  in  1680,  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  collection,  nor  is 
any  such  artist  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sig.  Conca,  as  any 
one  may  ascertain  by  referring  to  the  index  of  his  work. 
Hence,  at  present,  I  can  recognise  the  Dutch  artist  alone,  and 
shall  be  ready^to  admit  the  claims  of  the  Cadiz  painter  when- 
ever I  am  furnished  with  proofs  of  his  having  really  existed. 

Agostino  Tassi,  of  Perugia,  whose  real  name  was  Buona- 
mici,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  but  an  excellent  painter, 
was  the  scholar  of  Paul  Brill,  though  he  was  ambitious  of 
being  thought  a  pupil  of  the  Caraoci.  He  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  landscape  painter,  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  at  Leghorn,  where,  through  inteiesi, 
the  laborious  part  of  his  sentence^  was  remitted,  and  in  this 
situation  he  prosecuted  his  art  with  such  ardour,  that  he  soon 
obtained  the  first  rank  as  a  painter  of  sea  views,  representing 
ships,  storms,  fishing-parties,  and  the  dresses  of  mariners  ^ 
various  countries  with  great  spirit  and  propriety.  He  excelled 
too  in  perspective,  and  in  the  papal  palace  of  the  Quirinal  and 
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in  the  palace  de'  Lancellotti  displayed  an  excellent  style  of 
decoration,  which  his  followers  very  much  .overcharged.  He 
painted  many  pictures  in  Gknoa  in  conjunction  with  Salimbeni 
and  Gentileschi,  and  was  assisted  by  a  scholar  of  his  bom  in 
fiome,  and  domiciled  in  Genoa,  where  he  died.  This  scholar 
is  called  by  Rafiaello  Soprani,  Gio.  Batista  Primi,  and  he 
eulogizes  him  as  an  esteemed  painter  of  sea  views. 

Equal  to  Tassi  in  talent,  and  still  more  infiunous  in  his 
life,  was  Pietro  Mulier,  or  Pietro  de  Mulieribus,  of  HoUand, 
who,  from  his  surprising  pictures  of  storms,  was  called  II 
Tempesta.     His  compositions  inspire  a  real  terror,  presenting 
to  our  eyes  death,  devoted  ships  overtaken  by  tempests  and 
darkness,  fired  by  lightning,  or  driving  helpless  before  the 
demons  of  the  storm  ;  now  rising  on  the  mountain  waves,  and 
again  submerged  in  the  abyss  of  ocean.     His  works  are  more 
frequently  met  with  than  those  of  Tassi,  as  he  almost  always 
painted  in  oil.     He  was  assisted  in  Rome  by  a  young  man, 
who  in  consequence  obtained  the  name  of  Tempestino,  though 
be  often  exercised  his  genius  in  landscape  in  the  style  of  Pous- 
sin.     He  afterwards  married  a  sister  of  this  young  artist,  and 
subsequently  procured  her  assassination,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  Genoa,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted 
for  five  years'  imprisonment.     His  pictures  of  storms,  which 
he  painted  in  his  dungeon,  seem  to  have  acquired  an  addi- 
tional gloom  from  the  horrors  of   his  prison,   his  merited 
punishment,  and  his  guilty  conscience.     These  works  were 
very  numerous,  and  were  considered  his  best  performances. 
He  excelled  also  in  the  painting  of  animals,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  kept  a  great  variety  of  them  in  his  house.     Lastly, 
he  acquired  celebrity  from  his  landscapes,  in  some  of  which 
he  has  shewn  himself  not  an  unworthy  follower  of  Claude  in 
invention,  enriching  them  with  a  great  variety  of  scenery, 
hills,  lakes,  and  beautiful  edifices,  but  he  is  still  far  behind 
that  master  in  regard  to  tone  of  colour  and  finishing.     He 
was  however  superior  to  Claude  in  his  figures,  to  which  he 
gave  a  mixed  Italian  and  Flemish  character,  with  lively, 
varied,  and  expressive  countenances.     There  are  more  speci- 
mens of  his  talents  in  Milan  than  in  any  other  place,  as  he 
passed  his  latter  years  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  as 
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in  Bergamo,  and  particularly  in  Racensa.     Hm  epitaph  is 
given  in  the  **  Guida  di  Milano,"  page  129. 

II  Montagna,  another  artist  from   Holland,  was  idso  a 
painter  of  sea  views,  which  ntay  almost  indeed  be  called  the 
landscapes  of  the  Dutch.     He  left  many  works  in  Italy, 
more  particnlarly  in  Florence  and  in  Home,  where  he  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  Tempesta  in  the  galleries  and  in  pictaie 
sales ;  bnt  Montagna,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  more  serene  in 
his  skies,  and  darker  in  his  waves  and  the  appearance  of  tiie 
sea.     A  large  picture  of  the  Deluge,  which  is  at  8.  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Bergamo,  placed  there  in  1668,  in  whidi  the 
figures  are  by  the  Cav.  Liberi,  is  supposed  to  be  by  Montagna, 
from  the  tone  of  the  water.     This  however  is  an  error,  for 
the  Montagna  of  whom  we  speak,  called  by  Felibien  (torn, 
iii.  p.  339)  Montagna  di  Yenezia,  certainly  died  in  Padna  ; 
and  in  a  MS.  by  a  contemporary  author,  where  he  is  men- 
tioned as  a  distinguished  sea-painter,  he  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1644.     I  apprehend  this  is  the  same  artist  whom  Malvasm 
(tom.  ii.  p.  78)  calls  Mens.  RinaJdo  della  Montague,  and 
states  that  he  was  held  in  esteem  by  Guide  for  his  excellence 
in  sea  views.     I  also  find  a  Niccolo  de  Plate  Montague,  ia- 
vourably  mentioned  by  Felibien,  also  a  marine  painter,  wbo 
died  about  1665 ;  and  I  formerly  imagined  that  tbis  might 
be  the  artist  who  painted  so  much  in  Italy,  bnt  I  now  retract 
that  opinion. 

Tempesta  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  decorat- 
ing landscapes  with  battles  and  skirmishes.  A  Flemish  artist 
of  the  name  of  Jacopo  succeeded  to  him  in  this  branch,  bnt 
his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  his  own  scholar  Cerquoaai,  a  Roman, 
who,  from  his  singular  talent  in  this  respect,  was  called  Mi- 
chelangelo delle  Battaglie.  He  was  superior  to  Tempesta  in 
colouring,  but  inferior  to  him  in  designing  horses.  In  tbe 
human  figure,  too,  he  is  less  correct,  and  more  daring  in  tbe 
style  of  his  master  Cesari.  It  must  however  be  remem'bered, 
that  when  Cerquoszi  painted  battles  he  was  not  in  his  prinae. 
and  that  his  chief  merit  lay  in  subjects  on  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently make  some  remarks. 

Padre  Jacopo  Cortese,  a  Jesuit,  called  frcm  his    native 
country  II  Borgognone,  carried  this  branch  of  the  art  to  a 
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heii^  vakiiowB  beftwe  or  race.  M.  A.  Cerqnoui  disooyered 
his  goniiifl  for  this  departmeat,  and  persuaded  him  to  abandon 
the  other  hranohes  of  painting  which  he  cultiyated,  and  to 
eenfine  himself  to  this  alone.  The  Battle  of  Constantino,  bj 
Ginlio  Bomano,  in  the  Yatieaii,  was  the  model  on  which  he 
fewided  his  style.  His  joath  had  been  dedicated  to  arms, 
and  his  military  spirit  was  not  to  he  extinguished  by  the 
loznry  of  Rome,  or  the  indolence  of  the  cloister.  a»  im- 
parted a  wonderful  air  of  reality  to  his  compositions.  His 
oosdiatants  appear  before  us  oeaiageously  contending  for  ho- 
nour or  for  life,  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  neighiag  of  the  horses.  He 
was  indeed  au  inimitable  artist  in  his  line,  and  his  scholars 
veie  acoustomed  to  say  that  their  own  figures  seemed  to  fight 
•nly  in  jest,  while  those  of  Boigognone  were  the  real  occupants 
of  the  Md  of  battle.  He  painted  with  great  despatch,  and 
fcas  battle-pieces  are  in  eonseqn^ice  yery  frequent  in  collec- 
tians ;  his  touch  was  rapid,  in  strokes,  and  his  pencil  flowing, 
as  tl^t  the  effect  is  heightened  by  distance ;  and  this  style 
was  probably  the  result  of  his  study  of  Paolo  at  Venice,  and 
of  Guido  in  Bologna.  From  whateyer  cause  it  may  be,  his 
oolouing  is  yery  different  from  that  of  Guglielmo  Baur,  who 
is  considered  his  master,  and  of  whom  there  are  some  works 
in  the  Colonna  gallery.  There  also  may  be  seen  seyeral 
speeunens  of  his  scholars,  Bruni,  Grasiano,  and  Giannizexo, 
who  adopted  from  Borgognone  their  colouring,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  distant  point  of  yieir  for  their  subject.  Others  of 
his  aeholars  occur  in  yarioos  schools. 

It  was  also  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban,  about  the  year 
1626,  that  the  burlesque  style  was  first  brought  into  notice  in 
Aome.  It  had  been  practised  by  Ludius  in  the  time  of 
Angostus,  and  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  our  early  artists ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  had  exercised  this  branch  as 
a  profession,  or  on  so  small  a  scale  as  was  practised  by  Pietro 
Laar,  who  was  called  Bamboocio,  from  his  deformity,  as  well 
aa  from  the  subjects  of  his  pencil ;  and  the  appellation  of 
haimboceiate  is  generally  applied  to  these  small  pictures, 
which  represent  the  festiyities  of  the  yintage,  dances,  fights^ 
and  carnival  masquerades.  His  figures  are  usually  of  a  span 
in  size,  and  the  accompanying  landscape  and  the  animals  are 
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BO  vividly  coloured,  tbat  we  seem,  says  Passeri,  to  see  tlie 
very  objects  themselves  from  an  open  window,  rather  than 
the  representation  on  canvas.  The  great  painters  frequently 
parchased  the  pictures  of  Pietro,  in  order  to  study  his  natnml 
style  of  colour,  though  at  the  same  time  they  lamented  that 
so  much  talent  should  be  misapplied  to  such  low  subjects.* 
He  resided  many  years  in  Rome,  and  then  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  not  a  young  man,  as 
Passeri  has  imagined. 

His  place  and  his  employ  in  Rome  were  soon  611ed  op  by 
Cerquozzi,  who  had  for  some  time  past  exchanged  the  name  of 
M.  A.  delle  Battaglie,  for  that  of  M.  A.  delle  Bamboociate. 
Although  the  subjects  which  he  represents  are  humorous, 
like  those  of  Laar,  the  incidents  and  the  characters  are  for 
the  most  part  different.  The  first  adopted  the  Flemish  boors, 
the  other  the  peasantry  of  Italy.  They  had  both  great  force 
of  colour,  but  Bamboccio  excels  Cerquozzi  in  lands^pe,  while 
the  latter  discovers  more  spirit  in  his  figures.  One  of  Cer- 
quozzi's  largest  compositions  is  in  the  Spado  palace  at  Rome, 
in  which  he  represented  a  band  of  insurgent  Laszaroni 
applauding  Maso  Aniello. 

Laar  had  another  excellent  imitator  in  Gio.  Miel,  of 
Antwerp,  who  having  imbibed  a  good  style  of  colouring  from 
Vandyke,  came  to  Rome  and  frequented  the  school  of  Sacdii 
From  thence,  however,  he  was  soon  dismissed,  as  his  master 
wished  him  to  attempt  serious  subjects,  but  he  was  led  both 
by  interest  and  genius  to  the  burlesque.  His  pictures 
pleased  from  their  spirited  representations  and  their  exeeUent 
management  of  light  and  shade,  and  brought  high  prices  from 
collectors.  He  afterwards  painted  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
besides  some  altar-pieces  in  Rome,  he  left  considerable  works 
in  Piedmont,  where  we  shall  notice  him  again.  Theodore 
Hembreker,  of  Haerlem,  also  employed  himself  on  humorous 
subjects  and  scenes  of  common  life,  although  there  are  some 
religious  pieces  attributed  to  him  in  the  church  della  Pace  in 
Rome,  and  a  number  of  landscapes  in  private  coUectioiis. 
He  passed  many  years  in  Italy,  and  visited  most  of  the  great 

*  v.  Salvator  Rosa,  sat.  iii.  p.  79,  where  he  reprehends  not  onlj  the 
artists,  bat  also  the  great,  for  affording  snch  pictures  a  place  in  their 
collections. 
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oitiefl)  80  tbat  Us  works  are  freqaenily  found  not  only  in 
Rome^  where  he  had  established  himself,  but  in  Florence, 
Naples,  Venice,  and  elsewhere.  His  style  is  a  pleasing 
nnion  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian. 

Many  artists  of  this  period  attached  themselTes  to  the  paint- 
ing of  animals.  Castiglione  distingoished  himself  in  this  line, 
but  he  resided  for  the  most  part  of  his  time  in  another 
country.  M.  Gio.  Rosa,  of  Flanders,  is  the  most  known  in<- 
Bome  and  the  State,  for  the  great  number  of  his  paintings  of 
animals,  in  which  he  possessed  a  rare  talent  It  is  told  of 
him,  that  dogs  were  deceived  by  the  hares  he  painted,  thus 
reviving  the  wonderful  story  of  Zenxis,  so  much  boasted  of 
by  Pliny.  Two  of  his  largest  and  finest  pictures  are  in  the 
Bologoetti  collection,  and  there  is  attached  to  them  a  portrait, 
but  whether  of  the  painter  himself,  or  some  other  person,  is 
not  known.  We  must  not  confound  this  artist  with  Rosa  da 
Tivoli,  who  was  also  an  excellent  animal  painter,  but  not  so 
celebrated  in  Italy,  and  flourished  at  a  later  period,  and  whose< 
real  name  was  Philip  Peter  Roos.  He  was  son-in-law  of 
Brandi,  and  his  scholar  in  Rome,  and  rivalled  his  hasty 
method  in  many  pictures  which  I  have  seen  in  Rome  and  the 
states  of  the  Chureh ;  but  we  ought  not  to  rest  our  decision  of 
his  merits  on  these  works,  but  should  view  the  animals 
painted  by  him  at  his  leisure,  particularly  for  the  galleries  of 
princes.  These  are  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  Dresden,  Monaco, 
and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany ;  aild  London  possesses 
not  a  few  of  the  first  value  in  their  way.* 

After  Caravaggio  had  given  the  best  examples  of  flowers 
in  his  pictures,  the  Cav.  Tommaso  Salini,  of  Rome,  an  excel- 
lent artist,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  S.  Niccola  at  S.  Agostino,  was 
the  first  that  composed  vases  of  flowers,  accompanyiog  them 
with  beautiful  groups  of  corresponding  foliage,  and  other 

*  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Sig.  Gioseppe  Rosa,  director  of  the  impe-. . 
rial  gallery  in  Vienna,  who  has  given  ns  a  catalogue  of  the  Italian  and 
Fienuah  pictures  of  that  collection,  and  who  will,  we  hope,  add  the  Ger- 
man. Of  this  deserring  artist  he  possesses  a  portrait,  engraTed  in  1789, 
where  we  find  a  list  of  Ihe  various  academies  that  had  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber, and  these  are  numerous,  and  of  the  first  class  in  Europe.  We  find 
him  also  amongst  those  masters  whose  drawings  were  collected  by  Ma-  - 
riette ;  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  '*  Lessico  Universale  delle  Belle  Artl,^' 
edited  in  Zurich,  in  1763. 
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«legaiii  dwigns.  OAen  too  psrsned  thn  l>i«Heh9  and'tte 
moBt  oelebtrated  of  aU  was  Mario  Nwud  doUa  P^nn^  bettor 
known  by  the  name  of  l^Iario  da'  Fiori,  whose  prodiietioDS 
during  his  life  were  emnlooslj  sought  after,  and  porchaaad  at 
great  prices;  but  after  the  lapse  ol  some  years,  not  retaining 
their  original  ftieshness,  and  aoquirmg,  ixom  a  vicious  mode  d 
ooloiring,  a  black  and  squalid  appearance,  they  became  nmeh 
depieeiated  in  value.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  ioweN 
pieces  of  Laura  Bomasooni,  who  was  his  best  imitator^  and 
whose  works  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  ooUectioBs. 

Orsini  informs  us,  that  he  found  in  AjbooM  some  paintintgB 
of  flowers  by  anotiier  of  the  fair  sex,  to  whose  memsfy  the 
Academy  of  S.  Luke  in  Botne  erected  a  marble  monument  in 
their  church,  not  so  much  in  compliment  to  her  takata  in 
painting,  as  in  consequence  of  her  having  bequeathed  to  that 
aociety  all  her  property,  which  was  considerable.  In  her 
epitaph  she  is  commemorated  only  as  a  miniature  paint», 
and  Orlandi  describes  her  as  such,  adding,  that  she  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  Florence,  where  she  left  a  large  number  of 
portraits  in  miniature  of  the  Medici,  and  other  princes  of  that 
time,  about  the  year  1630.  She  also  painted  in  other  oapitafa 
of  Italy,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Borne,  in  1678. 

Micbelangiolo  di  Gampidc^lio,  of  Rome,  was  greatly  dia- 
tinguished  for  his  masterly  grouping  of  fruits.      Thongh 
almost  fallen  into  oblivion  from  the  lapse  of  years,  his  ptctoxes 
axe  still  to  be  met  with  in  Rome,  and  in  other  places.     The 
noble  family  of  Fossombroni  in  Areizo  possess  one  of  ika 
finest  specimens  of  him  that  I  have  ever  seen.     More  gene- 
rally known  is  Pietro  Paolo  Bonjsi,  called  by  Baglione,  H 
€K>bbo  di  Cortona,  which  was  his  native  place ;  by  othei8»  II 
Oobbo  de'  Caracci,  from  his  having  been  employed  in  ikueax 
school ;  and  by  the  vulgar,  II  Gci>bo  da'  Frutti,  from  ike 
natural  manner  of  his   painting  fruit.      He  did  not  pass 
the  bounds  of  mediocrity  in  historical  design,  as  we  may  aee 
from  his  S.  Thomas,  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  nor  in 
landscapes ;  but  he  was  unrivalled  in  painting  fruits,  and 
designing  festoons,  as  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Paiaiso  Mattel ; 
and  in  bis  elegant  grouping  of  fmft  in  dishes  and  basketa,  as 
I  have  seen  in  Cortona,  in  the  house  of  the  noble  family  of 
Yelluti,   in  the  Olivieri  gallery  in  Pesaro,  and  elsewkoie. 
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The  Marches!  Yennti,  in  Cortona,  have  a  portrait  of  him, 
painted,  it  is  believed,  by  one  of  the  Caracci,  or  some  one  of 
their  school,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  drawing  of  carica- 
tures was  a  favourite  amusement  of  that  academy. 

At  this  brilliant  epoch,  the  art  of  perspective  too  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  deeeivmg  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  had  made  great  advances  by  the  aid  of  P.  Zacco- 
lini,  a  Theatine  monk  of  Cesena,  in  whose  praise  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  Domenichino  and  Poussin  were 
instructed  by  him  in  this  art.  S.  Silvestro,  in  Montecavallo, 
possesses  the  finest  specimen  of  this  power  of  illusion,  in  a 
picture  of  feigned  columns,  and  cornices  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  His  original  drawings  remain  in  the 
Baiberini  library.  Gianfranoesco  Niceron  de'  P.  P.  Minimi 
added  to  this  science  by  bis  work  entitled  *'  Thaumaturgus 
opticus,"  1643 ;  and  in  a  gallery  of  his  convent  at  Trinitil  de' 
Monti,  he  painted  some  landscapes,  which,  on  being  viewed 
in  a  different  aspect,  are  converted  into  figures.  But  the  most 
practised  artist  in  the  Academy  of  Rome  was  Yiviano  Coda- 
gora,  who  drew  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  also 
painted  compositions  of  his  own  invention  in  perspective. 
He  engaged  Cerquozzi  and  Miel,  and  others  in  Rome,  to 
insert  the  figures  for  him,  but  he  was  most  partial  to  Gkir- 
giuoH  of  Naples,  as  we  shall  mention  in  our  account  of  that 
school.  Viviano  may  be  called  the  Vitmvius  of  this  class  of 
painters.  He  was  correct  in  bis  linear  perspective,  and  an 
accurate  observer  of  the  style  of  the  ancients.  He  gave  his 
representations  of  marble  the  peculiar  tint  it  acquires  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  his  general  tone  of  colour  was  vigorous. 
What  subtracts  the  most  from  his  excellence  is  a  certain 
hardness,  and  too  great  a  quantity  of  black,  by  which  his 
pictures  are  easily  distinguished  from  others  in  collections, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  renders  them  dark  and 
almost  worthless.  His  true  name  is  unknown  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  lovers  of  art,  by  whom  he  is  called  II  Viviani ; 
and  who  seem  to  have  confounded  him  with  Ottavio  Viviani 
of  Brescia,  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Dictionaries ;  a  per- 
spective painter  also,  but  in  another  branch,  and  in  a  different 
style,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
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The  Scholara  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  from  an  injadicioua  imitation  of  tbar 
Master,  deteriorate  the  art.    Maratta  and  others  support  it. 

It  may  with  equal  justice  be  aaaerted  of  the  fine  arts,  as  of 
the  belles  lettres,  that  they  never  long  remain  in  the  same 
state,  and  that  they  experience  often  great  changes  even  in 
the  common  period  assigned  to  the  life  of  man.  Many  eanaes 
contribute  to  this ;  public  calamities,  such  as  I  mentioned  to 
have  occurred  after  the  death  of  Baffaello ;  the  instability  of 
the  human  mind,  which  in  the  arts,  as  in  dress,  is  guided  by 
£whion  and  the  love  of  novelty ;  the  influence  of  partienlar 
artists ;  the  taste  of  the  great,  who,  from  their  sdection  or 
patronage  of  particular  masters,  silently  indicate  the  path  to 
those  artists  who  seek  the  gifts  of  fortune.  These  and  other 
causes  tended  to  produce  the  decline  of  painting  in  Rome 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  at  a  time  too  when 
literature  began  to  revive ;  a  clear  proof  that  they  are  not 
mutually  progressive.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  oc- 
casioned by  the  calamitous  events  which  afflicted  Rome  and 
the  state,  about  the  middle  of  that  century ;  by  the  feuda  of 
the  nobles,  the  flight  of  the  Barberini  £unily,  and  other  nn- 
fortunate  circumstances,  which,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.,  as  we  are  informed  by  Passeri  (p.  321)^  ren* 
dered  the  employment  of  artists  very  precarious ;  but  more 
than  all,  the  dreadful  plague  of  1655,  under  Alexander 
YII.  To  this  state  of  decay,  too,  the  evil  passions  of  maa- 
kind  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  and  these  indeed  in  all 
revolutions  are  among  the  most  active  and  predominant 
sources  of  evil,  and  often  even  in  a  prosperous  state  of  things 
sow  the  seeds  of  future  calamities. 
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The  Cay.  Bernini,  a  man  of  more  talents  as  an  architect 
than  as  a  sculptor,  was,  under  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X., 
and  also  until  the  year  1680,  in  which  he  died,  the  arbiter 
of  the  public  taste  in  Rome.  The  enemy  of  Sacchi  and  the 
benefactor  of  Cortona,  he  obtained  more  employ  for  his  friend 
than  for  his  rival ;  and  this  was  easily  accomplished,  as  Cor- 
tona was  rapid  as  well  as  laborious,  while  Sacchi  was  slow 
and  irresolute,  qualities  which  rendered  him  unacceptable 
eyen  to  his  own  patrons.  In  course  of  time  Bernini  began 
to  favour  Romanelli,  to  the  prejudice  of  Pietro ;  and,  in- 
atructing  that  artist  and  Baciccio  in  his  principles,  he  in- 
fluenced them  to  the  adoption  of  his  own  style  which,  though 
it  possessed  considerable  beauty,  was  nevertheless  mannered, 
particularly  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  way  being 
thus  opened  to  caprice,  they  abandoned  the  true,  and  substi- 
tuted false  precepts  of  art,  and  many  years  had  not  elapsed 
before  pernicious  principles  appeared  in  the  schools  of  the 
painters,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Cortona.  Some  went  so 
far  ajB  to  censure  the  imitation  of  Raffaello,  as  Bellori  attests 
in  the  ^^  Life  of  Carlo  Maratta"  (p.  102),  and  others  ridiculed, 
as  useless,  the  study  of  nature,  preferring  to  copy,  in  a  servile 
manner,  the  works  of  other  artists.  These  effects  are  visible 
in  the  pictures  of  the  time.  All  the  countenances,  although 
by  different  artists,  have  a  fulness  in  the  lips  and  nose  like 
those  of  Pietro,  and  have  all  a  sort. of  family  resemblance,  so 
much  are  they  alike ;  a  defect  which  Bottari  says  is  the  only 
fault  of  Pietro,  but  it  is  not  the  only  fault  of  his  school. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  labour  of  study,  and  to 
promote  facility  at  the  expense  of  correct  design  ;  the  errors 
in  which  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  overcharging  rather 
than  discriminating  the  contours.  No  one  can  be  desirous 
that  I  should  enter  into  further  particulars,  when  we  are 
treating  of  matters  so  very  near  our  own  times,  and  whoever 
is  free  from  prejudice  may  judge  for  himself.  I  now  return 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  school  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  back. 

The  schook  most  in  repute,  after  the  death  of  Sacchi,  in 
1661,  and  of  Berrettini,  in  1670,  when  the  best  scholars  of 
tlie  Caraoci  were  dead,  were  reduced  to  two,  that  of  Cortona, 
supported  by  Giro,  and  that  of  Sacchi,  by  Maratta.    The 
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fizat  of  these  expanded  the  ideas,  but  induced  negligence ; 
the  aeeend  enfbiced  eenectneaa,  but  fettered  the  ideaia.  Each 
adopted  aomething  from  the  other,  and  not  always  the  best 
part;  an  affected  eontiast  pleased  some  of  the  scholan  of 
Maratta^  and  the  drapery  of  Mamtta  was  adopted  bv  some 
of  the  followers  of  Giro.*  The  school  of  Cortona  exhibited 
a  grand  style  in  fresco ;  the  other  school  was  restricted  to 
oila  They  became  rivaJs,  each  snpperted  by  its  own  party, 
and  were  impartially  employed  by  Uie  pontiffs  until  the  death 
of  Cixo^  that  ia^  until  1689.  From  that  tune  a  new  tone  was 
given  to  art  by  Maratta,  who,  under  Clement  XI.,  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  numerous  works  which  that  pontiff 
was  carrying  on  in  Rome  and  in  Urbino.  Although  this 
master  had  many  able  rivals,  as  we  shall  see,  he  stUl  mam- 
tained  his  superiority,  and  on  his  death,  his  school  oontinned 
to  flourish  until  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIY.,  ultimately 
yielding  to  the  more  novel  style  of  SuUeyras^  Batoni,  and 
Mengs.  Thus  far  of  the  two  schools  in  general :  we  shall 
now  notice  their  followers. 

Besides  the  scholars  whom  Pietro  formed  in  Tuacany,  a^ 
Dandini  of  Florence,  Castelluoci  of  Areazo,  Palladina  of  Cor- 
tooa,  and  those  whom  he  formed  in  other  schools,  where  wv 
shall  see  them  as  masters^  he  educated  others  in  the  Banan 
state,  of  whom  it  is  now  time  to  speak.  The  number  of  hi^ 
scholars  is  beyond  belief.  They  were  enumerated  by  Sig. 
Cav.  Luzi,  a  nobleman  of  Cortona^  who  composed  a  life  of 
Berrettini  with  more  accuracy  than  had  been  before  done,  but 
his  death  prevented  the  publication  of  it.  Pietro  oentinued 
to  teach  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  the  picture  of  S.  Ivo. 
which  he  left  imperfect,  was  finished  by  Gio,  Ventura  Bof- 
ghesi,  of  Cittik  di  Castello.     Of  this  artist  there  are  also  at  ^^. 

*  With  regard  to  dnperjt  Winckelmaiin  oonjectnres  ("  StorU  deUe  Art* 
del  Di8eg;no/'  torn.  L  p.  450),  that  the  erroneons  opinion  that  the  ancieiit> 
did  not  drape  their  fignree  well,  and  were  soiparaed  in  that  depaitmcBt 
by  the  moderns,  was  at  that  time  coenum  among  the  artiiCs.  T1d» 
opinion  atill  subsists  among  some  sculptors,  who  disapprove  pavticalui} 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  moistening  the  drapery,  in  order  to  adapt  it  tbr 
better  to  the  form  of  the  figure.  The  andents,  they  say,  ought  to  bt 
esteemed,  not  idolized.  To  carry  nature  to  the  highest  degree  of  per> 
fcctioii  was  ahrayt  allowaUe,  b«t  not  se  to  degrade  her  by  aunner- 
ism.~&. 
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Nieeok,  imo  pictavM^  ike  Natmiy  and  die  AssoBptioii  of  ilio 
^iigin^  and  I  am  Boi  aoquaintod  with  aaj  oikter  public  speoi- 
mena  of  his  pencil  is  Borneo  Hit  naiire  place  pocsewea  nmoj 
of  lua  perforiuaiices,  and  the  most  ecteemed  are  four  ciiolee  of 
the  Hifltorj  of  S.  Qiterina^  Y.M.,  in  tbe  oiiureh  of  that  saint. 
Ifaaj  of  hia  works  are  to  be  found  also  in  Prague,  and  the 
cities  of  German  J.  He  follows  Pietro  with  sufficient  fidelity 
in  desigD,  but  does  not  display  so  muoh  yigour  of  colouc 
Oark)  Cesiy  of  Rieti,  or  rather  of  Antrodocoi  in  that  neigh* 
bourheed^  was  also  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Pietro.  He 
lived  in  Rome,  and  in  the  Quirinal  gallery,  where  the  best 
avtiats  of  the  age  psanted  under  Alexander  YII.,  he  haa  left 
a  large  pietofe  of  the  Ju^ment  of  Solomon.  He  worked 
also  in  other  places ;  as  at  S.  M.  Maggiore,  at  the  Rotunda, 
and  was  patronised  by  several  cardinals.  He  was  correct  in 
his  design,  and  of^ieeed,  both  in  person  and  by  his  precepts 
and  example,  the  fatal  and  prevailing  facility  of  his  time. 
PaasoK  has  preserved  aeme  of  his  axioms^  and  this  among 
ethers,  that  the  beaattful  should  not  be  crowded,  but  distributed 
with  judgment  in  the  composition  of  pictures  ;  otherwise  they 
■esemUe  a  written  style,  which,  by  the  redundancy  of  brilliant 
and  sententious  remadu^  fails  in  ita  effect.  Francesco  Boni- 
£Mio  was  of  Yiterbo,  and  horn  the  various  pictures  by  him, 
which  Orlaadi  saw  in  that  city,  I  do  not  hcoitate  to  rank  him 
among  the  succeasful  followers  of  Pietro.  We  may  mention 
Hiohelangelo  Riceioliiii,  a  Reman  by  birth,  althoagh  called 
of  Todi,  whose  portrait  ia  in  the  Medici  gallery,  where  is  alao 
thftt  o£  Niccok)  Blcciolini,  respecting  whom  Orlandi  is  silent. 
Both  were  employed  in  decorating  the  churches  of  Rome ;  the 
second  had  the  reputation  of  a  better  designer  than  the  first, 
and  in  the  cartoons  painted  far  some  mosaics  for  the  Yatican 
church,  he  competed  with  the  Cav.  Francesohini.  Paolo 
Qismondi,  called  also  Paolo  Pemgino,  became  a  good  fresco 
painter,  and  there  are  works  remaining  by  him  in  the  S. 
Agata,  in  the  Piasza  Nova,  and  at  S.  Agnes,  in  the  Piasaa 
Navona.  Pietro  Paolo  BaMini,  of  whose  native  place  I  am 
ignorant,  is  stated  by  Titi  to  have  been  of  the  school  of  Cor- 
tona.  Ten  pictures  by  him  are  counted  in  the  churches  of 
Borne,  and  ia  some  of  than,  as  in  the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Eustace, 
a  precision  of  style  derived  horn  another  school  ia  observable. 
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Bartolommeo  Palombo  has  onlj  two  pictures  in  the  capital. 
That  of  S.  Maria  Madalena  de'  Paszi,  which  is  placed  at  & 
Martino  a'  Monti,  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  best  of  his 
fellow-scholars,  the  picture  possesses  so  strong  a  colouring, 
and  the  figures  are  so  graceful  and  well  designed.     Pietro 
Lucatelli,  of  Rome,  was  a  distinguished  painter,  and  is  named 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Colonna  gallery,  as  the  scholar  of  Giro, 
and  in  Titi,  as  the  disciple  of  Cortona.  He  is  a  different  artist 
from  Andrea  Lucatelli,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  speak.  Gio. 
Batista  Lenardi,  whom,  in  a  former  edition,  I  hesitated  to 
place  in  the  list  of  the  pupils  of  Pietro,  I  now  consider  as  be- 
longing to  that  school,  though  he  was  instructed  also  by  Baldi. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  B.  Rita,  at.  S.  Agostino,  he  painted  two 
lateral  pictures  as  well  as  the  vault ;  he  also  ornamented  other 
churches  with  his  works,  and  particularly  that  of  Buonfmtelli, 
at  Trastevere,  where  he  painted  the  picture  o^  S.  Gio.  Galibita. 
That  of  the  great  altar  was  ascribed  to  him,  probably  from  a 
similarity  of  style;  but  is  by  Andrea  Generoli,  called  U 
Sabinese,  a  pupil  either  of  Pietro  himself,  or  of  one  of  hia 
followers. 

Thus  far  of  the  less  celebrated  of  this  school.  The  Uiree 
superior  artists,  whose  works  still  attract  us  in  the  gallerieB  of 
princes,  are  Cortesi,  and  the  two  elder  scholars  of  the  academy 
of  Pietro,  Romanelli  and  Ferri.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that, 
having  competitors  in  some  of  his  first  scholars,  he  became  in- 
disposed  to  instruct  others  with  the  same  degree  of  good-wiU, 
as  those  noble  minds  are  few  in  whom  the  seal  of  advancing 
the  art  exceeds  the  regret  at  having  produced  an  ingrate  or  a 
rival. 

Guglielmo  Cortesi,  the  brother  of  P.  Giacomo,  like  him 
named  II  Borgognone,  was  one  of  the  best  artists  of  this  period ; 
and  a  scholar  rather  than  an  imitator  of  Pietro.  Uia  ad- 
miration was  fixed  on  Maratta,  whom  he  followed  in  the 
studied  variety  of  his  heads,  and  in  the  sobriety  of  the  com- 
position, more  than  in  the  division  of  the  folds  of  his  drapery 
or  in  colour ;  in  which  latter  he  manifested  a  cleamesa  par- 
taking of  the  Flemish.  His  style  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  that  of  his  brother,  whose  assistant  he  was,  and  by  hit 
study  of  the  Caraoci.  He  often  appears  to  have  imitated  the 
strong  relief  and  axnre  grounds  of  Gueroino.   His  Crucifixion 
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of  S.  Andrea,  in  the  church  of  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Fight  of 
Joflhoa,  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  a  Madonna  attended  by 
aaint^  in  the  Trinitii  de'  Pell^frini,  merit  our  attention.  In 
these  works  there  is  a  happy  union  of  rarious  styles,  exempt 
uom  ^^fHinenff^- 

Francesco  Romanelli  was  horn  at  Yiterbo,  and,  aa  well  as 
Testa,  studied  some  time  under  Domenichino.      He  after- 
wards placed  himself  with  Pietro^  whose  manner  he  imitated 
so  suooessfnUy,  that  on  Pietro  going  on  a  journey  into  Lom- 
hardy,  he  left  him,  together  with  Bottalla  (called  Bortelli  by 
Bal£nuoci),  to  supply  his  place  in  decorating  the  Barberini 
palace.     It  is  reported  that  the  two  scholars,  in  the  absence 
of  their  master,  endeavoured  to  hare  the  work  transferred  to 
themselyes,  and  were  on  that  account  dismissed.     It  was  at 
this  time  that  Romanelli,  assisted  by  Bernini,  changed  his 
style^  and  adopted  by  degrees  a  more  elegant  and  a  seductive 
manner  in  his  figures,  but  possessing  less  grandeur  and  sci- 
ence than  that  of  Pietro.     He  used  more  slender  proportions^ 
clearer  tints,  and  a  more  minute  taste  in  folding  his  drapery. 
His  Deposition  in   S.  Ambrogio,  which  was  extolled  as  a 
pxodigy,  stimulated  Pietro  to  paint  opposite  to  it  that  won- 
derful picture  of  S.  Stephen,  on  seeing  which,  Bernini  ex- 
claimed, that  he  then  perceived  the  difference  between  the 
master  and  the  scholar.     Romanelli  was  twice  in  France,  hav- 
ing found  a  patron  in  the  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  had  fled 
to  Paris ;  and  he  participated  in  the  spirited  manner  of  that 
country,  which  gave  an  animation  before  unknown  to  his 
figures.     This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Pascoli.     He  de- 
corated a  portico  of  Cardinal  Mazarine  with  subjects  from 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  and  afterwards  adorned  some  of 
the  royal  saloons  with  passages  from  the  iBneid.     He  was 
preparmg  to  return  to  France,  with  his  family,  for  the  third 
time,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  death,  at  Yiterbo.     He 
left  in  that  city,  at  the  grand  altar  of  the  Duomo,  the  picture 
of  S^  Lorenzo,  and  in  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  nu- 
noierous  works  both  public  and  private,  although  he  died  at 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.     He  had  the  honour  of  painting 
in   the  church  of  the  Vatican.     The  Presentation  which  he 
placed  there  is  now  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa,  the  mosaic 
in  &.  Peter's.    He  did  not  leave  behind  him  any  scholars  who 
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inherited  his  reputation.  UrbaA^,  hi«  0011,  wms  edneaied  b^ 
Clio  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  is  known  fof  hm 
works  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Velletri  and  Yiteibo: 
those  in  Yiterbo  are  firom  ^e  life  of  S.  Lorenio,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  jfoiing 
man  of  considerable  promise,  bnt  he  was  cnt  off  prematardy. 

Giro  Ferri,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was,  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Cortona^  the  one  the  most  attached  in  person,  and  similar  to 
him  in  style ;  and  not  a  §ew  of  die  works  of  Pieirs  w«ie 
given  to  him  to  complete,  bo<h  in  Florence  and  in  Borne. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  pjctores  00  dnbions,  that  tlie  ex- 
perienced are  in  doubt  whether  to  assign  them  to  the  master 
or  the  scholar.     He  displays,  generally,  less  grace  in  dengn, 
a  less  expansive  genius,  and  dkuns  tlutt  breadth  of  diapery 
which  his^  master  affected.     The  nnraber  of  his  woika   in 
Home  is  not  proportioned  to  his  reeidence  there,  because  he 
lent  mnch  assistance  to  his  master.     There  is  a  S.  Ambiogio 
in  the  church  of  that  saint  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  toa&* 
stone  of  merit  for  whoever  wishes  to  compare  him  with  the 
best  of  his  fellow-scholars,  or  with  his  master  himself.     Hit 
works  in  the  Pitti  palace  have  been  already  mentioned  im 
another  place,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  anotner  grand  eom* 
position  by  him  in  8.  M.  Maggiore  in  Bergamo,  consisting  ef 
various  scriptural  histories  painted  in  fresco.     He  speaks  e£ 
them  himself,  in  some  letters  inserted  in  the  ^Pittoridi^* 
(tom.  ii.  p.  38),  from  which  we  gather,  that  he  had  been  repre- 
hended for  his  colouring,  and  contemplated  visiting  VenMe^ 
in  order  to  improve  himself.     He  did  not  leave  any  eoliolKr 
of  celebrity  in  Rome.      Corbellini,  who  finished  the  eopola 
of  S.  Agnes,   the   last  work   of  Giro,  which   has  been    en- 
graved, would  not  have  fonnd  a  place  in  Titi  and  Paseoli,  if 
it  had  not  been  to  afford  those  writers  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  regret  at  so  fine  a  composition  being  injnxed  by 
the  band  that  attempted  to  finidi  it. 

But  another  scion  of  the  same  stock  sprung  up  to  snpport 
the  name  and  credit  of  the  school  of  Giro,  transferred  froai 
Florence  to  Rome.  We  mentioned  in  the  first  book,  thai 
when  Giro  was  in  Florence,  he  formed  a  scholar  in  Onb- 
biani,  who  became  the  master  of  Benedetto  Luti.  Giro  uras 
only  just  dead,  when  Luti  arrived  in  Rene,  who  not  being 
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able  to  become  his  scholar,  as  he  had  designed,  when  he  left 
his  native  place,  applied  himself  to  studying  the  works  of 
CiiY),  and  those  of  other  good  masters,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked.     He  thus   formed   for  himself  an  original  style, 
and  enjoyed  in  Rome  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  artist 
in  the  time  of  Clement  XI.,  who  honoured  him  with  com- 
missions, and  decorated  him  with  the  cross.     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  attached  himself  so  much  to  crayons,  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  inundated  all  Europe.     He  was  in- 
tended by  nature   for  nobler  things.     He  pwnted  well  in 
fresco,  and  still  better  in  oils.     His  S.  Anthony  in  the  church 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Magdalen  in  that  of  the  Sisters  of 
Magnanapoli,  which  is  engraved,  are  highly  esteemed.     Nor 
would  it  add  a  little  to  his  reputation,  if  we  had  engravings 
ot  his  two  pictures  in   the  Duomo  of  Piacenza,  S.  Conrad 
penitent,   and   S.  Alexius    recognised   after   death ;   where, 
amidst  other  excellences,  a  fine  expression  of  the  pathetic 
predominates.     Of  his  profane    pieces,  his  Psyche,  in  the 
Capitoline  gallery,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  breathes  an 
elegant   and  refined  taste.      Of  the  few  productions  which 
Tuscany  possesses  by  him,  we  have  written  in  the  school  of 
Grabbiani.     We  shsdl    here  mention  a  few  of  his  scholars, 
who  remained  in  Kome,  noticing  others  in  various  schools. 

Placido  Costanzi  is  often  mentioned  with  approbation  in 
the  collections  of  Borne,  for  the  elegant  figures  he  inserted  iu 
the  landscapes  of  Orizzonte ;  he  also  painted  some  altar- 
pieces  in  a  refined  style.  In  the  church  of  the  Magdalen  is 
a  picture  of  S.  Camillo  attended  by  Angels,  so  gracefully 
painted,  that  he  seems  to  have  aspired  to  rival  Domenichino. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  in  fresco,  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
S.  Maria  in  Campo  Marzio,  where  the  ceiling  in  the  greater 
tribune  is  the  work  of  Costanzi. 

Pietro  Bianchi  resembled  Luti  more  than  any  of  his  scholars 
in  elegance  of  manner,  and  excelled  him  in  large  composi- 
tions^  which  he  derived  from  his  other  master,  Baciccio. 
His  extreme  fastidiousness  and  his  early  death  prevented  him 
from  leaving  many  works.  A  very  few  of  his  pictures  are 
found  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  At  Gubbio  is  his  picture 
of  S.  Chiara,  with  the  Angel  appearing,  a  piece  of  grand 
effect,  from  the  distribution  of  the  light.     The  sketch  of  this 
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picture  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  a  high 
price.  He  punted  for  the  church  of  S.  Peter  a  picture, 
which  was  executed  in  mosaic  in  the  altar  of  the  choir :  the 
original  is  in  the  Certosa,  in  which  the  Car.  Mancini  had 
the  greatest  share,  as  Bianchi  did  little  more  than  furnish 
the  c^etch. 

Francesco  Michelangeli,  called  1'  Aquilano,  is  known  to 
posterity  from  a  letter  written  by  Luti  himself  (Lett  Pitt 
tom.  yi.  p.  278),  where  the  annotator  informs  us,  that  his 
master  frequently  employed  him  in  copying  his  works,  and 
that  he  died  young.  This  notice  is  not  without  its  use,  as  it 
acquaints  us  with  the  origin  of  the  beautiful  copies  of  Luti 
which  are  so  frequently  met  with. 

We  may  lastly  notice  an  artist  of  mediocrity  of  this  school, 
who  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  the  painter  of  some  beautiful 
pictures ;  the  two  pictures  of  S.  Margaret,  in  Araceli ;  8. 
Ghllicano,  in  the  church  of  that  saint ;  and  the  Nativity,  in 
the  church  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  His  name  was  Filippo 
Evangelisti,  and  he  was  chamberlain  to  the  Cardinal  Cor- 
radini,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  many  commis- 
sions. Being  himself  incapable  of  executing  these  well  (if 
we  may  rely  on  a  letter  in  ike  "  Pittoriche"),  he  engaged  Bie- 
nefial,  whom  we  shall  shortly  notice,  to  assist  him.  They 
thus  painted  in  partnership,  the  gain  was  divided  between 
them,  but  the  celebrity  was  the  portion  of  the  principal ;  and 
if  any  piece  came  out  under  the  name  of  the  assistant,  it  was 
rather  censured  than  praised.  The  poor  artist  at  last  became 
impatient  of  this  treatment,  and  disdaining  any  longer  to 
support  a  character  which  did  him  no  honour,  he  left  his 
companion  to  work  by  himself ;  and  it  was  then  that  Evaji- 
gelisti,  in  his  picture  of  S.  Gregory,  in  the  church  of  the 
Saints  Peter  and  Marcellino,  appeared  in  his  true  colours,  and 
the  public  thus  discovered  that  he  was  indebted  to  Benefial 
for  genius  as  weU  as  labour. 

The  school  of  Sacchi  may  boast  of  one  of  the  first  artists 
of  the  age  in  Francesco  Lauri,  of  Rome,  in  whom  his 
master  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a  second  Raffibello. 
The  disciple  himself,  in  order  to  justify  the  high  expectation 
which  the  public  had  conceived  of  him,  before  opening^  a 
school  in  Rome,  travelled  through  Italy,  and  from  thence 
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visited  Oermanj,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  and  resided  for  t^he 
space  of  a  year  in  Paris ;  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  funds  of 
knowledge  and  experience  already  obtained  by  him  in  his 
native  place.  He  was,  however,  cut  off  very  early  in  life, 
leaving  behind  him,  in  the  Sala  de'  Crescenzi,  three  figures 
of  Goddesses  painted  in  the  vault  in  fresco ;  but  no  other 
considerable  work,  as  fox  as  my  knowledge  extends.  This 
artist  must  not  be  confounded  with  Filippo,  his  brother,  and 
scholar  in  his  early  years,  who  was  afterwards  instructed 
by  Caroselli,  who  espoused  his  sister.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  paint  large  compositions ;  and  the  Adam  and  £ve,  which 
are  seen  in  the  Pace,  it  should  seem,  he  represented  on  so 
much  larger  a  scale,  lest  any  one  should  despise  his  talent, 
as  only  capable  of  small  works,  on  which  he  was  always 
profitably  employed.  We  meet  with  cabinet  pictures  by  him 
m  the  Flemish  style,  touched  with  great  spirit,  and  coloured 
in  good  taste,  evincing  a  fund  of  lively  and  humorous  in- 
vention. He  sometimes  painted  sacred  subjects,  and  at  S. 
Saverio,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Monsignor  Goltz,  I  saw 
an  enchanting  picture  by  him,  a  perfect  gem,  and  greatly 
admired  by  Mengs.  He  painted  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese 
some  beautiful  landscapes  in  fresco,  in  which  branch  his  fcunily 
was  already  celebrated,  as  his  father,  Baldassare,  of  Flanders,, 
who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Brill,  and  lived  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sacchi,  was  ranked  among  the  eminent  landscape^ 
painters,  and  is  commemorated  by  Baldinucci. 

The  immature  death  of  Lauri  was  compensated  for  by  the 
lengthened  term  of  years  accorded  to  Luigi  Garzi  and  Carlo 
Maratta,  who  continued  to  paint  to  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century;  enemies  to  despatch,  correct  in  their  style,  and 
free  from  the  corrupt  prejudices  which  afterwards  usurped  the 
place  of  the  genuine  rules  of  art.  The  first,  who  is  called  a 
Koman  by  Orlandi,  was  born  in  Pistoja,  but  came  while  yet 
young  to  Rome.  He  studied  landscape  for  fifteen  years  under 
Boccali,  but  being  instructed  afterwards  by  Sacchi,  he  disco- 
Tered  such  remarkable  talents,  that  he  became  highly  cele- 
brated in  Naples  and  in  Rome  in  every  class  of  painting.  In 
the  former  city,  his  decoration  of  two  chambers  of  the  royal 
palace  is  greatly  extolled ;  and  in  the  latter,  where  he  orna- 
mented many  churches,  he  seemed  to  surpass  himself  in  the 
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PropBet  of  S.  Gioyanni  Laterano.  He  is  praised  in  general 
for  his  forms  and  attitades,  and  for  his  fertile  ioTention  and 
his  eompositiou.  He  understood  perspective,  and  was  a  good 
machinist,  though  in  refinement  of  taste  he  is  somewhat  behind 
Maratta.  In  his  adherence  to  the  school  of  Sacchi  we  may 
still  perceive  some  imitation  of  Cortona,  to  whom  some  have 
given  him  as  a  scholar,  as  well  in  many  pictures  remaining  in 
Kome,  as  in  others  sent  to  various  parts ;  among  which  is  his 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Fano,  which  is 
a  gallery  of  beautiful  productions.  But  on  no  occasion  does 
he  seem  more  a  follower  of  Cortpna,  or  rather  of  Lanfraaoo, 
than  in  the  Assumption  in  the  Duomo  of  Pescia,  an  immense 
composition,  and  which  is  considered  his  master -piece.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  '^  Catalogo  delle  migliori  Pitture  di  Yaldi- 
nievole,"  drawn  up  by  Sig.  Innocenzio  Ansaldi,  and  inserted 
in  the  recent  History  of  Pescia.  Mario,  the  son  of  Luigi 
Grarzi,  who  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  '*  Guida  di  Roma,"  died 
yoang.  We  may  here  also  mention  the  name  of  Agostino 
Scilla  of  Messina,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  notice  more  at 
length. 

Carlo  Maratta  was  bom  in  Camurano,  in  the  district  of  ^ 
Ancona,  and  enjoyed,  during  his  life,  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  painters  in  Europe.  Mengs,  in  a  letter  ^^  On  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Art  of  Design,"  assigns  to 
Maratta  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  sustained  the  art 
in  Rome^  where  it  did  not  degenerate  as  in  other  places.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  copying  the  works  of 
Rafiaello,  which  always  excited  his  admiration,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  was  employed  in  restoring  the  frescos  of 
that  great  master  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Farnesina,  and 
preserving  them  for  the  ejea  of  posterity ;  a  task  requiring 
both  infinite  care  and  judgment,  and  described  by  Belloii. 
He  was  not  a  machinist,  and  in  consequence  neither  he  nor 
his  scholars  distinguished  themselves  in  frescos,  or  in  large 
compositions.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  fear  of  engaging 
in  works  of  that  kind,  and  willingly  undertook  the  decoration 
of  the  Duomo  of  Urbino,  which  he  peopled  with  figures.  This 
work,  with  the  cupola  itself,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1782 ;  but  the  sketches  for  it  are  preserved  in  Urbino,  in 
four  pictures,  in  the  Albani  palace.     He  was  most  attached  by 
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indiBatimi  to  ihe  paintiiig  of  cahmet  {Mctuies  and  altar-pieces. 
Hifl  Hadonnas  poflseee  a  modest,  lively,  aild  dignified  air ;  his 
angels  are  graceful ;  and  his  saints  are  distinguished  bj  their 
Sne  heads,  a  character  of  devotion,  and  are  clothed  in  the 
anmptuoos  costume  of  the  church.  In  Borne  his  pictures  are 
ihe  more  prised  the  nearer  thej  approach  to  the  st jle  of  Sacchi, 
as  the  S.  Saveno  in  the  Oeeil,  a  Madonna  in  the  Panfili 
palaee,  and  several  others.  Some  are  found  beyond  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Church,  and  in  Genoa  is  his  Martvrdom  of  S. 
Bagio,  a  picture  as  to  the  date  of  which  I  do  not  inquire,  but 
only  to  assert  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  rival  of  SacchL 
He  afterwards  adopted  a  less  dignified  style,  but  which  for  its 
oonectness  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Though  he  had  devoted 
the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  style  of 
design,  he  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  accomplished  in  it, 
and  again  returned,  when  advanced  in  years,  to  the  study  of 
Bafiaello,  of  whose  excellences  he  possessed  himself^  without 
losing  sight  of  the  Caracci  and  Quido.  But  many  are  of  opi- 
nion that  he  fell  into  a  styl^  too  elaborate,  and  sacrificed  die 
spirit  of  his  compositions  to  minute  care.  His  principal  fault 
lay  in  the  folding  of  his  drapery,  when  through  a  desire  of 
copying  nature  he  too  frequently  separates  its  masses,  and 
neglects  too  mudi  the  naked  parts,  which  takes  away  from 
the  elegance  of  his  figures.  He  endeavoured  to  fix  his  prin- 
cifMd  light  on  the  most  important  part  of  his  composition,  sub- 
duing rather  more  than  was  right,  the  light  in  other  parts  of 
his  picture,  and  his  scholars  carried  this  principle  afterwards 
ao  far  as  to  produce  an  indistinctness  which  became  the  cha- 
saoteristic  mark  of  his  school. 

Though  not  often,  he  yet  painted  some  few  pictures  of  an 
ertraordinary  magnitude,  as  the  S.  Carlo  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  at  the  Corso,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
Certosa,  copied  in  mosaic  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter.  His 
other  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  smaller  scale  ; 
many  are  in  Rome,  and  amongst  them  the  charming  composi- 
tion of  S.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  at  the  altar  where  his  ashes 
repose ;  not  a  few  others  in  other  cities,  as  the  S.  Andrea 
Corsini  in  the  chapel  of  that  noUe  fsmily  in  Florence,  and 
the  S.  Francesco  di  Sales  at  the  Filippini  di  Forii,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  studied  works.     He  contributed  largely,  also. 
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to  the  galleries  of  sovereigns  and  priyate  indiyidaals.  There 
is  not  a  considerable  collection  in  Rome  without  a  speciaifflii 
of  his  pencil,  particularly  that  of  the  Albani,  to  which  family 
he  was  extremely  attached.  BLis  works  are  frequently  meit  with 
in  the  State.  There  is  a  ralnable  copy  of  the  Battle  of  Gon- 
stantine,  in  possession  of  the  Mancinforti  family  in  Anoona. 
It  is  related,  that,  being  requested  to  copy  that  picture,  lie 
proposed  the  task  to  one  of  his  best  scholars,  who  disdained 
the  commission.  He  therefore  undertook  the  work  himself^ 
and  on  finishing  it,  took  occasion  to  intimate  to  his  pupils, 
that  the  copying  such  productions  might  not  be  without  benefit 
to  the  most  accomplished  masters.  He  had  a  daughter  wh<nn 
he  instructed  in  his  own  art,  and  her  portrait,  executed  by 
herself^  in  a  painting  attitude,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  GorBim 
gallery  at  Rome. 

Maratta,  in  his  capacity  of  an  instructor,  is  extolled  by  has 
biographer,  Bellori  (p.  208)  ;  but  is  by  Pascoli  accused  of 
jealousy,  and  of  haying  condemned  a  youth  of  the  most  pro- 
mising talents  in  his  school,  Niccolo  Berrettoni  di  Montefeltro, 
to  the  preparation  of  colours.  This  artist,  however,  from  the 
principles  which  he  imbibed  from  Cantarini,  and  from  bis 
imitation  of  Guide  and  Correggio,  formed  for  himself  a  mixed 
style,  delicate,  free,  and  unconstrained,  and  the  more  studied, 
as  that  study  was  concealed  under  the  semblance  of  nature. 
He  died  young,  leaving  very  few  works  behind  him,  almost 
all  of  which  were  engraved,  in  consequence  of  his  high  repu- 
tation. The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  executed 
for  S.  Lorenzo  in  Borgo,  was  engraved  by  Pier  Santi  Barioli, 
a  very  distinguished  engraver  of  those  times,  an  excellent 
copyist,  and  himself  a  painter  of  some  merit.*  Another  of 
bis  pictures,  a  Madonna,  attended  by  saints,  at  S.  Maria  di 
Monte  Santo,  and  the  limettes  of  the  same  chapel,  wero  en- 

*  He  was  the  pupil  of  Niocolas  Pooasiny  and  from  him  acquired  hia 
taste  for  drawing  after  the  antique.  He  employed  this  talent  in  copying 
the  finest  bassi-rilieri,  and  the  noblest  remains  of  ancient  Rome.  Tliea* 
were  engraved  by  him,  and  circulated  through  Europe.  He  also  copied 
«  great  number  of  ancient  pictures  from  &s  Sotterranei,  which  passed 
into  private  hands  unpublished.  Pasooli  mentions  many  more  of  his 
works  in  engravings  the  pursuit  of  which  branch  of  the  art  led  him  gradu- 
ally to  forsake  painting.  Of  his  pictures  we  find  one  in  the  church  of 
Porto,  and  a  very  few  more  of  his  own  designing.    He  devoted  himself  to 
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grayed  bj  Fressa.    An  aoconnt  of  tbia  artist  may  be  found 
in  the  Letteie  Pitt.  torn.  y.  p.  277. 

Ginseppe  Chiari  of  Rome,  who  finished  some  pictures  of 
Benettoni  and  of  Maratta  bimseli^  was  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  easel-pictures  of  that  school.  Man  j  of  his  works 
found  their  way  to  England.  He  painted  some  pictures  for 
the  churches  of  Rome,  and  probably  the  best  is  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  in  tbe  churcb  of  tbe  Suffragio,  of  which  there  is 
an  engraying.  He  also  succeeded  in  fresco.  Those  works  in 
particular,  which  he  executed  in  the  Barberini  palace  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Bellori,  and  those  also  of  the 
Colonna  gallery,  will  always  do  him  credit ;  be  was  sober  in 
his  colours,  careful  and  judicious :  rare  qualities  in  a  fresco 
iminter.  He  did  not  inherit  great  talents  from  nature,  but 
by  force  of  application  became  one  of  the  first  artists  of  his 
age.  Tommaso  Chiari,  a  pupil  also  of  Maratta,  and  whose 
designs  he  sometimes  executed,  did  not  pass  the  bounds  of 
mediocrity.  The  same  may  be  obseryed  of  Sigismond  Rosa, 
a  scholar  of  Giuseppe  Chiari. 

To  Giuseppe  Chiari,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ma- 
ratta, we  may  add  two  others,  who  were,  according  to  Pascoli, 
the  only  scholars  whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  instructing; 
Giuseppe  Passeri,  the  nephew  of  Giambatista,  and  Giacinto 
Galandmcci  of  Palermo.  Both  were  distinguished  as  excel- 
lent imitators  of  their  master.  Passeri  worked  also  in  the 
State.  In  Pesaro  is  a  S.  Jerome  by  him,  meditating  on  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  may  be  enumerated  among  his  best 
works.  In  the  churcb  of  the  Vatican,  he  painted  a  pendant 
to  the  Baptism  of  Maratta,  S.  Peter  baptizing  the  Centurion, 
which,  after  being  copied  in  mosaic,  was  sent  to  the  church  of 
the  Conventuals  in  Urbino.  This  picture,  which  was  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Maratta,  is  well  coloured ;  but  in  many 
of  his  works  his  colouring  is  feeble,  as  in  the  Conception  at 
the  church  of  S.  Thomas  in  Parione,  and  in  other  places  in 
Rome.  Calandmcci,  after  having  given  proof  of  his  talents 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Antonino  de'  Portoghesi,  and  S.  Paolino 

the  copying  the  pictures  of  the  best  masters,  and  carried  his  imitation 
even  to  the  coonterfeiting  the  effects  of  time  on  the  colours ;  and  he  copied 
some  pictores  of  Poossin  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  with  difficidty 
the  painter  himself  oonld  distingiush  them. 
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della  Regola,  and  in  otber  ohnrehes  of  Rome,  and  afinr  Iat- 
ing  been  creditably  employed  by  many  noble  peraons,  and  by 
two  pontiffs,  returned  to  Palermo,  and  there,  in  the  chnrcn 
del  Salvatore,  placed  his  large  oomposition  of  the  Madonnas, 
attended  by  8.  Baail  and  other 'saints,  which  work  he  did  not 
long  survive.  He  left  behind  him  in  Rome  a  nephew,  who 
was  his  scholar,  called  Giambatista ;  and  he  had  also  a  brother 
there  of  the  name  of  Domenico,  a  disoiple  of  Maratta  and 
himself;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  their  works  remainiiig. 

Andrea  Procaocini  and  Pietro  de'  Petri  also  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  this  school,  although  their  fortunes  were 
rery  dissimilar.  Procaocini,  who  painted  in  &  Giovanni  La- 
ierano,  the  Daniel,  one  of  the  twelve  prophets  whidi  demant 
XI.  commanded  to  be  painted  as  a  trial  of  skill  by  the  adaats 
of  his  day,  obtained  great  fame,  and  ultimately  became  punter 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years,  and 
left  some  celebrated  works.  Petri  on  the  contrary  conthmod 
to  reside  in  Rome,  and  died  there  at  a  not  very  advanoed  age. 
He  was  employed  there  in  the  tribune  of  &  Clement,  and  in 
some  other  works.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  reputa- 
tion and  success  that  he  deserved,  in  consequence  of  his  infirm 
health  and  his  extreme  modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  who  en- 
grafted on  the  style  of  Maratta,  a  portion  of  the  BMUiner  of 
Cortona.  Orlandi  calls  him  a  Roman,  others  a  ^mniard,  bit 
his  native  place  in  fact  was  Premia,  a  district  of  Novaia. 
Paolo  Albertoni  and  Gio.  Paolo  Melchiorri,  both  Romans^ 
flourished  about  the  same  time ;  less  esteemed,  indeed,  than 
the  foregoing,  but  possessing  the  reputation  of  good  masteis, 
particularly  the  second. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  last  scholar  of  Maraiia, 
Agostino  Masucci,  presents  himself  to  oar  notice.  This  artast 
did  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  spirit,  confining  himself  to  pleas- 
ing and  devout  subjects.  In  his  representations  of  the  Virgin 
he  emulated  his  master,  who^  from  his  great  number  of  snb- 
jects  of  that  kind,  was  at  one  time  called  Carlo  dalle  Ma- 
don  ue  ;  as  he  himself  has  commemorated  in  his  own  epitaph. 
Like  Maratta^  he  imparted  to  them  an  expression  of  eereos 
majesty  rather  than  loveliness  and  affability.  In  some  of  his 
cabinet  pictures  I  am  awara  that  he  occasionally  renouncei 
this  manner,  but  it  was  only  throsgh  intexoession  and  < 
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talation.  He  was  a  good  fresco  painter,  and  decorated  for 
Pope  Benedict  XI V.  an  apartment  in  a  casino,  erected  in  the 
g&rden  of  the  Qairinal.  He  painted  many  altar-pieces,  and 
his  angels  and  children  are  designed  with  great  elegance  and 
nature,  and  in  a  novel  and  original  stjle.  His  8.  Anna,  at 
the  Nome  S.  S.  di  Maria,  is  one  of  the  hest  pictures  he  left  in 
Rome  ;  there  is  also  a  B.  Francis  in  the  church  of  the  Osser- 
vanti  di  Macerata,  a  Conception  at  8.  Benedetto  di  Guhhio, 
in  Urhino  a  8.  Bonayentora,  which  is  perhaps  his  noblest 
composition,  full  of  portraits  (in  which  he  was  long  considered 
the  most  celebrated  painter  in  Rome),  and  finished  with  ex- 
quisite care.  Lorenzo,  his  son  and  scholar,  was  reiy  inferior 
to  him.  • 

Btefano  Pozzi  received  his  first  instructions  &t>m  Maratta^ 
and  afterwards  became  a  scholar  of  Masucci.  He  had  a 
younger  brother,  Giuseppe,  who  died  before  him,  ere  his  fame 
was  matured.  Stefano  lived  long,  painting  in  Rome  with  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  best  masters  of  his  day ;  more  noble 
in  his  style  of  design  than  Masucci,  and  if  I  err  not,  more 
vigorous,  and  more  natural  in  his  colouring.  We  may  easily 
estimate  their  merits  in  Rome  in  the  church  just  mentioned, 
where  we  find  the  Transito  di  8.  Giuseppe  of  Pozzi,  near  the 
S.  Anna  of  Masucci.  Of  the  Cav.  Girolamo  Troppa,  I  have 
beard  from  oral  tradition  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Maratta. 
He  was  certainly  his  imitator,  and  a  successful  one,  too,  al- 
though he  did  not  live  long.  He  left  works  both  in  oil  and 
fresco  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  church  of  8.  Giacomo  delle 
Penitenti,  he  painted  in  competition  with  Rdmanelli.  I  have 
found  pictures  by  him  in  the  8tate ;  and  in  8.  8everino  is  a 
cHnrch  picture  very  well  conducted.  Girolamo  Odam,  a 
Roman  of  a  Lorena  family,  is  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of 
the  Cav.  Carlo,  and  is  eulogized  in  a  long  and  pompous  article 
by  Orlandi,  or  perhaps  by  some  friend  of  Odam,  who  supplied 
Orlandi  with  the  information.  He  is  there  described  as  a 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  engraver,  philosopher,  mathema- 
tician, and  poet,  and  accomplished  in  every  art  and  science. 
In  all  these  I  should  imagine  he  was  superficial,  as  nothing 
remains  of  him  except  some  engravings  and  a  very  slender 
reputation,  not  at  all  corresponding  to  such  unqualified  com- 
mendation. 
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Of  other  artists  who  are  little  known  in  Rome  and  its  terri- 
tories, such  as  Jacopo  Fiammingo,  Francesco  Pavesi,  Michele 
Semini,  there  is  little  information  that  can  be  relied  on.  Re- 
specting Subissati,  Conca  is  silent,  though  information  might 
possibly  be  obtained  of  him  in  Madrid,  at  which  court  he  died. 
In  Urbino,  which  was  his  native  place,  I  find  no  picture  of 
him  remaining,  except  the  head  of  a  Sibyl :  Antonio  Balestra, 
of  Verona,  and  Raffaellino  Bottalla,  will  be  found  in  their 
native  schools,  but  I  must  not  here  omit  one,  a  native  of  the 
State,  who,  after  being  educated  in  the  academy,  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  there  introduced  the  style  of  Carlo,  at 
that  time  so  much  in  vogue.  Orlandi  mentions  with  applause 
Giosefib  Landat%  of  Perugia,  as  having  contributed  to  restore 
the  art^  which,  after  the  support  it  had  found  in  Bassoiti  and 
others,  had  fallen  into  decay. 

Lodovico  Trasi,  of  Ascoll,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  fellow-disciple  of  Maratta  in  the 
school  of  Sacchi,  and  was  afterwards  desirous  of  becoming  hh 
scholar.  After  studying  some  time  in  his  academy,  he  re- 
turned to  Ascoli,  where  he  has  left  a  great  number  of  works^ 
both  public  and  private,  in  various  styles.  In  some  of  his 
smaller  pictures  he  discovers  a  good  Marattesque  style ;  but 
in  his  fresco  and  altar-pieces  he  is  negligent,  and  adheres  much 
to  Sacchi,  yet  in  a  manner  that  discovers  traces  of  Cortona. 
His  picture  of  S.  Niccolo  at  the  church  of  S.  Cristoforo  i& 
beautiful,  and  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  he  finished  with  more 
jthan  usual  care.  He  has  there  represented  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  slave,  at  the  moment  the  pious  youth  is  serving  at 
his  master's  table.  There  are  some  remarkable  pictures  of 
this  artist  in  the  cathedral,  painted  in  distemper,  particularly 
that  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Emidio. 

Trasi  was  the  instructor  of  D.  Tommaso  Nardini,  who  eon- 
tin  ued,  on  his  master  s  death,  the  decoration  of  the  churches  of 
the  city,  and  his  best  work  is  perhaps  in  S.  Angelo  Magno,  a 
church  of  the  Olivetani.  The  perspective  was  by  Agostino 
Collaceroni,  of  Bologna,  a  scholar  of  Pozzi.  Nardini  supplied 
the  figures,  representing  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
other  scriptural  events.  It  displays  great  spirit  and  hannouy. 
richness  of  colouring  and  facility,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  master,  and  are  perhaps  better  expressed 
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in  this  picture  than  in  any  other.  We  may  add  to  the  two 
before-mentioned  painters,  Silvestro  Mattei,  who  studied  nnder 
Maratta ;  Giuseppe  Angelini,  the  scholar  of  Trasi ;  and  Bia^^o 
Miniera,  also  of  Ascoli,  whom  Orsini  has  noticed  in  his 
«  Gnida." 

There  flourished  about  the  same  time  in  the  neighbouring 
oitj  of  Fermo,  two  Ricci,  scholars  of  Maratta,  who  were  proba- 
bly instructed  before  going  to  Rome  by  Loreuzino  di  Fermo,  a 
good  artist,  though  it  is  doubtful  of  what  school,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  painted  the  picture  of  S.  Catherine  at  the  church  of 
the  Conventuals,  and  other  pictures  in  the  adjoining  territories. 
The  one  was  named  Natale,  the  other  Ubaldo ;  the  latter  was 
s;:perior  to  the  former,  and  is  much  extolled  for  his  S.  Felice, 
which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  his  native 
place.  He  did  not  often  pass  the  bounds  of  mediocrity,  which 
is  frequently  the  case  with  artists  residing  at  a  distance  from 
a  capital,  and  who  hare  not  the  incitement  to  emulation  and 
an  opportunity  of  studying  good  examples.  The  same  obser- 
vation is,  I  think,  applicable  also  to  another  scholar  of  Maratta, 
Giuseppe  Oddi,  of  Pesaro,  where  one  of  his  pictures  remaius 
in  the  church  della  Caritii.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  me- 
tropolis. 

A  fresh  reinforcement,  to  support  the  style  of  the  Caracci 
in  Rome,  was  received  from  the  school  of  Bologna.  I  speak 
only  of  those  who  established  themselves  there.  Domenico 
Muratori  had  been  the  scholar  of  Pasinelli,  and  painted  the 
great  picture  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  altar-piece  in  Rome,  and  represents  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James.  The  grandeur  of  this  composition, 
its  judicious  disposition  and  felicity  of  chiaroscuro,  though  its 
colouring  was  not  entirely  perfect,  gave  him  considerable 
celebrity.  He  was  also  employed  in  many  smaller  works,  in 
which  he  always  evinced  an  equally  correct  design,  and 
perhaps  better  colouring.  He  was  chosen  to  paint  one  of  the 
prophets  in  the  Basilica  Lateranense,  and  was  employed  also 
in  other  cities.  In  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  painted  a  large 
picture  of  S.  Ranieri,  in  the  act  of  exorcising  a  demon,  which 
IS  esteemed  one  of  his  most  finished  works.  Francesco 
Mancini  di  S.  Angiolo  in  Yado,  and  Bonaventura  Lamberti 
di  Carpi,  had  better  fortune  in  Bologna,  in  having  for  their 
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xnaater  Gvrk)  Cignani.  Maucini,  when  he  came  to  Borne, 
did  not  adhere  excluaiyely  to  his  master  8  manner,  as  he  was 
rather  more  attached  to  the  facility  and  freedom  of  Franoes- 
chini,  his  fellow-scholar,  whom  he  somewhat  reaemUes  in 
style.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  less  despatch,  and 
certainly  painted  less.  He  was  chaste  in  his  invention,  and 
followed  the  example  of  Laszariui ;  he  designed  well, 
coloured  in  a  charming  manner,  and  was  numbered  among 
the  first  artists  of  his  age  in  Rome.  He  painted  the  Miracle 
of  S.  Peter  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  a  picture 
which  is  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  S.  Peter's.  This  picture,  which  is  a 
spirited  composition,  and  well  arranged  in  the  perspective,  is 
his  principal  work,  and  does  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with 
those  mentioned  in  the  '^  Guida  di  Roma,"  and  others  scat- 
tered through  the  dominions  of  the  Church.  Such  are  pictures 
with  various  saints  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuab  of 
Urbino,  and  iit  that  of  the  Camaldolesi  of  Fabriano;  the 
appearing  of  Christ  to  S.  Peter  in  that  of  the  Filippini,  in 
Cittil  di  CasteUo,  and  the  various  works  executed  in  oil  and 
in  fresco  at  Forli  and  at  Maceiuta.  He  painted  many  pictures 
for  foreign  collections,  and  was  commended  for  his  large  com- 
positions. From  his  studio  issued  the  Canonico  Laxiarini 
before  named,  whom,  as  he  lived  amongst  other  followers  of 
Ciguani,  I  shall  reserve  with  them  to  the  close  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school.  Niccola  Lapiccola,  of  Crotone,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  remained  in  Rome ;  and  a  cupola  of  a  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  painted  by  him,  was  copied  in  mosaic.  There  are 
some  pictures  by  him  in  other  churches;  the  best  are, 
perhaps,  in  the  State,  particularly  in  Yelletri.  I  have  heard 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Mancini,  though  in  his  colouring  he 
somewhat  adhered  to  his  native  school. 

Bonaventura  Lamberti  is  numbered  by  Mengs  among  the 
latest  of  the  successful  followers  of  the  school  of  Cignani, 
whose  style  he  preserved  more  carefully  than  Mancini  himself. 
He  did  not  give  many  works  to  the  world.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  honour  of  having  his  designs  copied  in  mosaio  by 
Giuseppe  Ottaviani,  in  S.  Peters,  and  one  of  his  pictures  en- 
graved by  Frey.  It  is  in  the  church  of  the  Spirito  Santo  de* 
Napolitani,  and  represents  a  miracle  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola. 
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The  Gttbrieli  family,  irliich  patronised  him  in  an  extraordi- 
nary miinner,  posseeaea  a  gxeat  number  of  historical  pictures 
by  him,  which  are  in  themselres  sufficient  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  an  amateur  for  aeveral  hoars.  Lamberti  had  the 
honour  of  giving  to  the  Roman  school  the  Cav.  Marco  Bene- 
fial,  bom  and  resident  in  Borne,  a  painter  of  great  genius^ 
thoi^  not  always  e^ual  to  himself,  rather  perhaps  from  neg- 
ligence, than  deficiency  of  powers. 

The  Marchese  Yenuti  *  extols  this  master  above  all  others 
of  his  time  for  his  accurate  design,  and  his  Caracciesqae  co^ 
louring.  His  monument  is  placed  in  the  Pantheon,  among 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  and  to  his  bust  is  at- 
tached the  eulogy  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Abate  Qiovenasso, 
where  he  is  particularly  commended  for  his  power  of  expres- 
sion. The  factions  to  which  he  gave  rise  still  subsist,  as  if  he 
were  yet  living.  His  admirers  not  being  able  to  defend  all 
his  works,  have  fixed  on  the  Flagellation  at  the  Stimmate^ 
painted  in  competition  with  Murator],t  and  S.  Seeondino  at 
the  PassioniBti,  as  the  subjects  of  their  unqualified  approba^ 
tion ;  pictures,  indeed,  of  such  science,  that  they  may  chal- 
lenge any  comparison.  To  these  may  be  added  his  S.  Lorenio 
and  S.  Stefano,  in  the  Duomo  of  Yiterbo,  and  a  few  others  of 
similar  merits  in  which  he  evidently  imitated  Domenichino 
and  his  school.  His  enemies  have  designated  him  as  an  in- 
ferior artist,  and  adduce  several  works  feeble  in  expression 
and  effect.  The  impartial  consider  him  an  eminent  artist^ 
but  his  productions  vary,  being  occasionally  in  a  grand  style, 
and  at  other  times  not  passing  the  bounds  of  mediocrity. 
This  ie  a  character  which  has  been  ascribed  to  many  poets 
also,  and  even  to  Petrarch  himself. 

Our  obligations  are  due  to  the  Sig.  Batista  Ponfredi,  his 
scholar,  for  the  memoirs  of  this  eminent  man.  They  were 
addressed  to  the  Count  Niccola  Soderini,  a  great  benefactor 
of  BenefiaJ,  and  more  rich  in  his  works  than  any  other  Ro- 
collector.     His  letter  is  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '^  Pit^ 


*  In  tbe  *'  Risposta  alle  Riflesdoni  Criticlie  di  Mods.  Argent." 
t  ThU  artist  had  painted  one  of  the  two  laterals  of  the  chapel,  asserting 
that  there  was  no  artist  liying  capable  of  painting  a  companion  to  it. 
Beneial  painted  one  yerj  superior,  and  represented  in  it  an  executioner 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  and  deriding  the  pietoie  of  Mvalori. 
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toriehe,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  instnictiye  in  the  collection, 
although  altered  by  the  editor  in  some  points.  I  shall  tnm- 
soribe  a  passage  from  it,  as  it  may  be  satisfiictory  to  see  the 
actual  state  of  the  art  at  that  tune>  and  the  way  in  wliicfa 
Marco  contributed  to  its  support  *^  He  was  so  anziooa  to 
revive  the  art,  and  so  grieved  to  see  it  &11  into  decay,  thai  he 
frequently  consumed  several  hours  in  the  day  in  declaiming 
against  the  prevailing  conception  of  style,  and  ni^ng  the 
necessiiy  of  shunning  mannerism,  and  adopting  a  stjie  founded 
in  truth,  which  few  did,  or  if  they  did,  attempted  not  to  imi- 
tate its  simplicity,  but  adapted  it  to  their  own  manner.  He 
directed  the  particular  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  diffezenoe 
between  the  production  of  a  mannerist,  and  one  which  was 
studied  and  simple,  and  founded  in  nature ;  that  the  first,  if 
it  were  well  designed,  and  had  a  good  chiaroscuro,  had  at  first 
sight  a  striking  effect  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  but 
gradually  lost  ground  at  every  succeeding  view,  while  the 
other  appeared  the  more  excellent  the  longer  it  was  inspected." 
-^These  and  other  precepts  of  the  same  kind  he  delivered  in 
terms  perhaps  too  cynical ;  not  only  in  private,  but  in  the 
school  of  design  at  the  Campidoglio,  at  the  time  that  he  pre- 
sided there;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  inferior  artists 
combined  against  him,  deprived  him  of  his  employment,  and 
suspended  him  from  the  u»demy.  Some  further  information 
respecting  Benefial  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
^^  Risposta  alle  Lett  Perugine,"  p.  48. 

From  a  scholar  also  of  Cignani  ^ranceschini),  Francesco 
Caccianiga  received  instructions  in  Bologna,  whence  he  came 
to  Rome,  where  he  perfected  his  style  and  established  himself. 
He  was  a  painter  to  whom  nothing  was  wanting,  except  that 
natural  spirit  and  vigour  which  are  not  to  be  supplied  by  in- 
dustry. He  was  employed  by  several  potentates,  and  two  of 
his  works  executed  for  the  kiog  of  Sardinia  were  engraved  by 
himself.  Ancona  possesses  four  of  his  altar-pieces,  among 
which  are  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Espousals 
of  the  Virgin ;  pictures  coloured  in  a  clear,  animated,  and  en- 
gaging style,  and  easily  distinguished  among  a  thousand. 
Rome  has  few  public  works  by  him.  In  the  Gavotti  palaee 
is  a  good  fresco,  and  there  are  others  in  the  palace  and  villa 
of  the  Borghesi,  who  generously  extended  to  him  a  permanent 
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und  fioitable  proyimoiiy   when   overtaken  by  poyerty  and 
age.* 

From  tlie  sobool  of  Ouercino  came  Sebastiano  Gbesxi  of. 
Comunanza,  not  far  from  Ascoli.  He  was  eminent  botb  in 
design  and  colouring,  and  at  the  charch  of  the  Agostiniani 
Scalzi  di  Monsammartino  is  a  S.  Francesco  bj  him,  which  ia . 
esteemed  an  exquisite  picture,  and  wants  only  the  finishing 
hand  of  the  artist  He  was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Giu- 
seppe Ghezzi,  who  studied  in  Rome,  and  was  abo  a  tolerable 
writer,  considering  the  period  at  which  he  wrote.  In  his 
painting  he  seemed  to  adopt  the  style  of  Cortona.  His  name 
is  frequently  'mentioned  in  the  ^^  Guida  di  Roma,"  and  more 
than  once  in  the  ^'  AntichitH  Picene,"  where  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  Clement  XI.,  and  that  he  died 
secretary  to  the  academy  of  S.  Luke  (tom.  xzy.  p.  11).  Pas- 
coli,  who  has  written  his  life,  extols  him  for  his  skill  in  re- 
storing pictures,  in  which  capacity  the  queen  of  Sweden  em- 
ployed him  exclusively  on  all  occasions. 

Pierleone,  his  son  and  scholar,  possessed  a  style  similar  to 
that  of  his  father,  but  less  hurried,  and  became  a  more  dis- 
tinguished artist.  He  was  selected  with  Lnti  and  Trevisani, 
and  other  eminent  masters,  to  paint  the  prophets  of  the  La- 
ieran,  as  well  as  other  commissions.  But  for  his  chief  reputa- 
tion he  is  indebted  to  the  singular  talent  he  possessed  in  de- 
signing caricatures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
Rome  and  other  places.  In  these  he  humorously  introduced 
persons  of  quality,  a  circumstance  particularly  gratifying  in  a 
conntiy  where  the  freedom  of  the  pencil  was  thought  a  desir- 
able addition  to  the  license  of  the  tongue. 

Other  schools  of  Italy  also  contributed  artists  to  the  Roman 
school,  who  however  did  not  produce  any  new  manner,  except 
that  in  respect  of  the  two  principal  masters  then  in  vogue, 
Cortona  and  Maratta,  they  have  afforded  an  occasional  modifi- 
cation of  those  two  styles. 

Gio.  Maria  Morandi  came  whilst  yet  a  youth  from  Florence, 
and  forsaking  the  manner  of  Bilivert,  his  first  instructor, 

*  See  <'  Memorie  per  le  Belle  Arti/'  tom.  ii.  p.  135,  where  Sig.  Gumffbe- 
rardo  de'  Rossi  gives  an  acoovnt  of  this  artist,  derived  prindpally  from 
information  famished  hj  Sig.  Cav.  Pnccim,  who  has  been  occasionally 
mentimed  with  approbation  in  this  work. 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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ftvmed  Ibr  Umself  %  new  stjle.  This  wu  a  mixtoie  of 
Biman  design  and  Venetian  colouring  (for  in  trayeHing 
ikcoagb  Italy,  be  leaded  some  tinie  at  Venice,  and  copied 
much  there),  while  wme  part  of  it  partakes  of  the  manner  of 
OortiBa,  and  was  esteemed  in  Rome.  He  established  himself 
in  this  latter  city,  in  the  Guida  of  which  he  is  often  mentioned, 
and  his  works  are  not  nnfreqnently  fonnd  in  oollectionsL  His 
Visitation  at  the  Madonna  del  Popolo  is  a  fine  compoaition  ; 
and  still  more  highly  finished,  and  fall  of  grand  efieoti  is  his 
picture  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  in  the  ehnndi  ddla 
Pace.  This  may  indeed  foe  considered  his  master-pieee,  and 
it  has  been  engraved  by  Pietro  Aqnila.  He  was  also  eale- 
hrated  for  his  historical  pictures,  which  he  sometimes  sont  into 
foreign  countries,  and  more  than  in  any  other  branch*  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  in  portraits,  in  which  he  was  constantly 
emploved  by  persons  of  quality  in  Rome  and  Morenos^  and 
was  also  odled  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor.  There,  besides 
the  imperial  fiunily,  he  painted  also  the  portraits  of  many  of 
the  lesser  pridoes  of  Qermany.  Odoardo  Vicinelli,  a  painter 
of  considerable  merit  in  these  latter  times,  in  yd.  vi  of  the 
Lett  Pitt  is  said  to  hare  been  a  scholar  of  Moraadi,  and 
Pascoli  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  conferred  greater 
honour  than  any  other  of  his  scholars  on  his  master  ;  I  be- 
lieve, in  Rome,  where  Pietro  Nelli  alone  oould  dispntd  pre- 
cedence with  him. 

Flraaceseo  Treviaani,  a  native  of  Trevigi,  was  educated  by 
Zanehi  in  Venice,  where,  in  order  to  distingu&rii  hkn  £rom 
Angiolo  Trevisani,  he  was  called  H  Tzovisani  Romano.  In 
Rome  he  abandoned  his  first  prindplee,  and  regulated  Ins 
taste  by  the  best  manner  then  in  vogue.  He  possaaaed  a 
happy  talent  of  imitating  every  manner,  and  at  one  tinoe  ap- 
pears a  follower  of  Oignani,  at  another  of  Guide ;  alike  auc- 
cessful  whichever  style  he  adopted.  The  Albiooini  funiljv  in 
Forli,  possess  many  of  his  pictures  in  various  styks,  and 
am<mg8t  them  a  small  Crucifixien,  most  spirited  wad  lughly 
finished,  which  the  master  esteemed  hss  best  woik,  and  offered 
a  huge  sum  to  obtain  back  again.  His  pictures  abovind  is 
Rome,  and  in  general  exhibit  an  elegance  of  dedgn,  a  fine 
pencil,  and  a  vigorous  tone  of  colour.  His  S.  Joseph  djing, 
in  the  church  of  the  Collegio  R^  is  a  remurkaUy  Bohlm  pro- 
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dnction.  A  aubjeot  painted  by  him  to  aocompuiy  one  hj 
Guido  in  the  Spadft  palace  ia  aLso  highly  eBteemed.  He  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  Clement  XI.,  by  whom  he  was  not 
only  commissioned  to  paint  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lateran, 
but  was  also  em'ployed  in  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  in  Urbino, 
in  which  he  painted  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  :  a  work 
truly  estimable  for  design,  &ncy,  and  colonring.  In  other 
cities  of  the  state  we  find  pictures  by  him  painted  with  more 
or  less  care,  in  Foligno,  at  Camerino,  in  Perugia,  at  Forli,  and 
one  of  S.  Antonio  at  S.  Bocco  in  Yenioe,  of  a  form  more 
elegant  than  robust 

Pasquale  Rossi,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Pasqnalino, 
was  bom  in  Yicenza,  and  from  long  copying  the  best  Yenetiaii 
and  Roman  pictures,  attained  without  the  instnietion  of  a 
master,  a  natural  mode  of  colour,  and  a  good  style  of  design. 
Few  of  his  public  works  remain  in  Rome  ;  Chnst  praying  in 
the  garden,  in  the  church  of  8.  Carlo  al  Corso,  the  Baptism 
also  of  our  Saviour  at  the  Madonna  del  Popolo.     The  BilTes- 
trini  of  Fabriano  have  several  pictures  by  him,  and  among 
them  a  Madonna,  truly  beautiful.     His  S.  Gregory,  in  the 
Duomo  of  Matelica,  in  the  act  of  liberating  soubi  m>m  pur- 
gatory, is  in  the  style  of  Guercino,  and  is  one  of  his  best 
works.     In  private  collections  we  find  his  cabinet  pictures  re- 
presenting gaming  parties,  conversations,  concerts,  and  similar 
subjects,  carefully  finished  on  a  small  scale,  and  little  inferior 
to  Flemish  pictures.     I  have  met  with  numerous  specimens  of 
them  in  various  places ;  but  in  no  place  have  I  admired  this 
artist  so  much  as  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin,  in  which  are 
some  ornaments  over  doors,  and  pictures  of  considerable  sise 
by  him,  chiefly  scriptural  subjects,  executed  in  an  animated 
and  Tigorotts  style,  and  with  so  much  imitation  of  the  Roman 
school,  that  we  should  think  them  to  be  by  some  other  master. 
Gianibatista  Gaulli,  commonly  called  Baciccio,  studied  first 
in  Grenoa.     Whilst  still  young  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Frenohman,  and  by  the  more  vaiuable  ud 
of  Bemino,  he  formed  himself  on  the  style  of  the  great  ma- 
chinists.    As  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  ready  genius 
and    a  dexterity  of    hand,   he  could  not  have  chosen  any 
branch  of  the  art  more  adapted  to  his  talent.     The  vault  of 
the  QeeH  is  his  most  conspicuous  vrork*    The  knowledge  of 
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foresliorteiiing  seen  from  below,  the  nnitj,  harmonj,  and 
correct  perspective  of  its  objects,  the  brilliancy  and  skilful 
gradation  of  the  light,  rank  it  among  the  best,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  his  best  picture  in  Rome.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  we  must  inspect  it  with  an  eye  to  the  general  effect, 
rather  than  to  the  local  tints,  or  the  drawing  of  the  figures, 
in  which  he  is  not  always  correct.  His  faults  in  his  easel 
pictures,  which  are  very  numerous  in  Italy  and  in  foreign 
countries,  are  less  obtrusive,  and  are  abundantly  atoned  for  by 
their  spirit,  freshness  of  tints,  and  engaging  countenances. 
He  varies  his  manner  with  his  subject,  assigning  to  each  a 
peculiar  style.  There  is  a  delightful  picture  in  his  best  man- 
ner, gracenilly  painted  in  the  church  of  8.  Francesco  a  Ripa, 
representing  the  Madonna  with  the  divine  Infant  in  her  arms, 
and  at  her  feet  S.  Anna  kneeling,  surrounded  by  Angels.  In 
a  grave  and  pathetic  style,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  S.  Saverio  dying  in  the  desert  island  of  Sanciano, 
which  is  placed  near  the  altar  of  S.  Andrea  at  Monte  Cavallo. 
His  figures  of  children  are  very  engaging  and  highly  finished, 
though  after  the  manner  of  Fiammingo,  more  fleshy  and  less 
elegant  than  those  of  Titian  or  the  Greeks.  He  painted 
seven  pontiffs,  and  many  persons  of  rank  of  his  day,  and  was 
considered  the  first  portrait  painter  in  Rome.  In  this  branch 
of  his  art  he  followed  a  custom  of  Bemino,  that  of  engaging 
the  person  he  painted  in  an  animated  conversation,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  striking  expression  of  which  the  subject 
was  susceptible. 

Giovanni  Odazzi,  his  first  scholar,  was  ambitious  of  emula- 
ting him  in  celerity,  but  not  possessing  equal  talent,  he  did 
not  attain  the  same  distinction.  He  is  the  most  feeble,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  least  eminent  of  the  painters  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Lateran,  where  his  Hosea  is  to  be  seen ;  and  indeed, 
in'every  comer  of  Rome,  his  pictures  are  to  be  met  with,  as 
he  never  refused  any  commission.  Fascoli  has  preserved  the 
memoiy  of  another  of  his  scholars,  a  native  of  Perugia,  in 
the  lives  of  the  painters  of  his  native  countnr.  This  was 
Francesco  Civalli,  initiated  in  the  art  by  Andrea  Carlone  ; 
he  was  a  youth  of  talent,  but  impatient  of  instruction.  He 
painted  in  Rome  and  other  places,  but  did  not  pass  the 
bounds  of  mediocrity.     The  Cav.  Lodovico  Mazzanti  was  the 
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scliolar  of  Gaulli,  and  emulated  his  manner  to  the  best  of  his 
ability ;  bat  his  talents  were  not  commanding,  nor  were  his 
powers  equal  to  his  ambition.  Gio.  Batista  Bmghi,  a  worker 
in  mosaic  rather  than  a  painter,  left  notwithstanding  some 
public  pictures  in  Rome.  He  is  called  in  the  Guida  sometimes 
Brughi,  and  sometimes  Gio.  Batista^  the  disciple  of  Baciocio, 
which  makes  it  there  appear  as  if  they  had  been  distinct 
individuals.  I  do  not  recoUect  any  other  artist  contributed 
by  Gaulli  to  the  Roman  school. 

The  Neapolitan  school,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  this 
age  supported  by  Solimene,  sent  some  scholars  to  Rome,  who 
adopted  a  Roman  style.  Sebastiano  Conca  was  the  first  that 
arrived  there  with  an  intention  of  seeing  it,  but  he  established 
himself  there,  together  with  Giovanni,  his  brother,  to  meliorate 
his  style  of  design.  Resigning  the  brush,  he  returned  at 
forty  years  of  age  to  the  pencil,  and  spent  five  years  in  draw- 
ing after  the  antique,  and  after  the  best  modem  productions. 
His  hand,  however,  had  become  the  slave  of  habit  in  Naples, 
and  would  not  answer  to  his  own  wishes ;  and  he  was  kept 
in  constant  vexation,  as  he  could  appreciate  excellence,  but 
found  himself  incapable  of  attaining  it.  The  celebrated 
sculptor  Le  Gros  advised  him  to  return  to  his  original  style, 
and  he  then  became  in  Rome  an  eminent  painter,  in  the  man- 
ner^of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  with  considerable  improvements  on 
his  early  manner.  He  possessed  a  fertile  invention,  great 
facility  of  execution,  and  a  colour  which  enchanted  by  its 
lucidness,  its  contrasts,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  tints. 
It  is  true,  that  on  examination  we  find  that  he  was  not  in 
reality  a  profound  colonrist,  and  that  to  obtain  a  grandeur  of 
tone,  he  adopted  in  the  shadows  a  green  tint,  which  produced 
a  mannerism.  He  distinguished  himself  in  frescos,  and  also 
in  pictures  in  the  churches,  decorating  them  with  choirs  of 
angels,  happily  disposed  in  a  style  of  composition  that  may 
be  called  his  own,  and  which  served  as  an  example  to  many 
of  the  machinist&  He  was  indefatigable  too  in  painting  for 
private  individuals,  and  in  the  states  oPthe  church  there  is 
scarcely  a  collection  without  its  Conca.  His  most  studied, 
finished,  and  beautiful  work  is  the  Probatica  at  the  hospital 
of  Siena.  Of  great  merit  in  Rome  is  the  Assumption  at  S» 
Martina,  md  the  Jonah  among  the  prophets  in  the  8.  Gio- 
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ransi  Laienuio.  Hia  woikt  were  in  bigb  esteem  in  tiie 
Ecdeamstioal  State ;  hia  best  appear  to  be  the  S.  Niccolo  at 
Loretto^  3.  Saverio  in  Ancona,  S.  Agostino  at  FoligiiOi,  S. 
Filippo  in  Fahriano,  and  S.  Girolamo  Emiliano  'at  VeUetri. 
€tioTanni,  his  brother,  assisted  Sebastiano  in  his  commisaonsy 
had  an  eqnal  facility,  a  similar  taste,  though  less  beantifnl  in 
his  headfl^  and  of  not  so  fine  a  pencil.  He  shewed  great 
talent  in  copying  the  pictures  of  the  best  masters.  In  the 
church  of  the  Dominicaas  of  Urbino  are  the  copies  which 
he  made  of  four  pictures  to  be  executed  in  mosaic;  they 
were  by  Musiani,  Guercino,  Lanfranco,  and  BomanellL 
Conoa  is  eulogised  by  Rossi  with  his  usual  intelligence  and 
discrimination  (y.  torn.  ii.  of  his  ^^  Memorie,"  p.  81). 

Meugs  perhaps  censures  him  too  seveiely  where  he  says, 
that  by  his  precepts  he  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  art 
He  had  his  followers,  but  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  to 
ooirupt  all  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  Every  school,  as  we 
bars  seen,  had  within  itself  the  aeeds  of  its  own  destmction, 
without  seeking  for  it  elsewhere.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
some  of  his  scholars  inherited  his  facility  and  his  oolour- 
ing,  and  left  many  injurious  examples  in  Italy.  Nor  shall 
I  give  myself  much  trouble  to  enumerate  his  diamples, 
but  diall  content  myself  with  the  names  of  the  most 
oslebrated.  Gaetaao  Lapis  di  Gagli  was  one  of  these,  and 
hrongfat  with  him  good  principles  of  design  when  he  came  to 
study  wider  Conca.  He  was  a  painter  of  an  original  taste, 
as  Rossi  describes,  not  very  spirited,  but  correct  Many  of 
his  works  are  found  in  the  churches  of  his  native  plaoe ;  and 
in  the  Dnomo  are  two  highly  prized  pieces  on  each  side  the 
altar,  a  Supper  of  our  Lord,  and  a  Nativity.  In  the  Taiious 
pictures  I  have  seen  of  him  at  S.  Pietro,  S.  Niccolo,  and  S. 
Francesco,  I  generally  found  the  same  composition  of  a  Ma- 
donna of  a  graceful  form,  attended  by  Sainte  in  the  act  of 
adoring  her  and  the  Holy  Infant  We  find  some  of  his  works 
also  in  Perugia  and  elsewhere.  The  Prince  Boigfaese,  in 
Rome,  has  a  Birth  of  Venus  by  him,  painted  on  a  ceiling, 
with  a  correctness  of  design,  and  a  grace  superior  to  any  thing 
that  remains  of  him,  and  no  one  can  justly  appreciate  his  ta- 
lents who  has  not  seen  this  work.  It  should  seem  that  a 
timidity  and  diffidence  of  his  own  powers  prevented  his  at- 
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iaining  that  higii  fitation  whiob  laa  genina  ooemod  to  Iub^b  in- 
tended for  lam.  Salyaitor  Monoeilio,  who  lended  muoh  in 
Bome^  was  of  Menna,  and  trod  eloaalj  in  the  footst^  of  his 
ttiaater.  In  a  ohapel  of  S.  Paolino  deUa  Begda^  where  Caloa- 
drooei  fiumidied  the  altar-piece,  he  painted  the  yanlt  in  freaee; 
and  others  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at  the  8.  S.  Qnaranta, 
tuid  at  the  chnxch  of  the  PokochL  In  PioenOy  where  GoBOa 
was  in  great  reputation,  Monoeilio  was  held  in  high  esteea, 
and  was  emplojed  both  in  public  and  in  priyate.  At  S.  Oi- 
nesio  is  a  8.  Barnabas  by  him,  in  the  chnrch  .of  that  saint, 
which  in  the  ^^  Memorie,"  so  often  quoted  by  ns,  is  designated 
as  an  excellent  work.  Conca  edacated  another  Sicilian  sta- 
dent,  the  Abbate  Gaapero  Serenari,  of  Palermo,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  young  man  of  talents  in  Borne,  and  painted  in  the 
ehnroii  of  S.  Teresa,  in  competition  with  the  Abate  Peroni  of 
PaoEDUk  On  his  return  to  Palermo  he  became  a  oelebrated 
master,  and  besides  his  oil  pictures  he  executed  some  vast 
works  in  fresco,  particularly  the  cupola  of  the  Qesii,  and  the 
ehapel  of  the  monastery  of  Oariti. 

Gregorio  Gnglielmi,  a  Boman,  is  not  much  known  in  liis 
Btttire  place,  al^ough  his  fresco  pictures  in  the  hospital  of 
the  S.  Bpirito  in  Sania,  entitle  him  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  most  eminent  young  artists  who  painted  in  Borne  in  the 
pontiicate  of  Benedict  XIY.  He  left  Borne  early  and  went 
to  Tvrin,  where,  in  the  church  of  8.  8.  8olutore  e  Oomp.  is  a 
small  picture  of  the  Tutehur  Saints.  He  was  afterwards  in 
Dresden,  Vienna,  and  8t  Petersburgh,  where  he  painted  in 
fresco  with  mvdk  applause,  for  the  respeetiTe  sovereigns  of 
those  eitieB.  He  was  &cile  in  composition,  pleasing  in  his 
eolour,  and  attached  to  the  Boman  style  of  design,  which,  like 
Lapi%  he  seemed  to  have  carried  from  some  other  school  into 
that  of  Conca.  Among  his  most  esteemed  works  is  a  ceiling, 
painted  in  the  university  of  Yienna,  and  another  in  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Schoenbmnn.  He  did  not  succeed  so  well  in 
oils,  in  which  his  efforts  are  mostly  feeble ;  a  proof  that  he 
belongs  more  to  the  school  of  Conca  than  that  of  Trevisani,  to 
which  some  have  assigned  him. 

Corrado  Giaquinto  was  another  scholar  of  SoUmene*  He 
came  from  Naples  to  Bome,  where  he  attached  himself  to 
Conca  to  learn  colouring,  in  which  he  chiefly  followed  his 
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nutftei^s  priDciples,  though  he  was  less  oorreofe  and  more  of  a 
mannerist,  and  was  accustomed  to  repeat  himself  in  the 
.  countenances  of  his  children,  which  resemble  the  natiyes  of 
his  own  country.  He  was  not,  howoTor,  without  merit,  as  he 
possessed  facility  as  well  as  vigour,  and  was  known  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  State  for  various  works  executed  in  Rome, 
Maoerata,  and  other  places.  He  went  afterwards  to  Pied- 
mont, as  we  shall  mention  at  the  proper  time ;  then  to  ^pain, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  court,  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  greater  part  of  the  native  artists.  The 
public  taste  in  Spain,  which  had  for  a  long  time  retained  the 
principles  of  the  school  founded  by  Titian,  had  been  changed 
within  a  few  years.  Luca  Giordano  was  become  the  favorite, 
and  they  admired  his  spirit,  his  freedom,  and  his  despatch ; 
qualities  which  were  combined  in  Oorrado.  This  partiality 
lasted  even  after  Mengs  had  introduced  his  style^  which 
in  consequence  appeared  at  first  meagre  and  cold,  to  many 
of  the  masters  and  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  when  compared 
with  that  of  Luca  Giordano ;  until  prejudice  there,  as  in 
Italy,  ultimately  yielded  to  truth. 

Some  other  artists  flourished  in  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment, and,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  some- 
what beyond,  who  may,  perhaps,  have  a  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered. Of  Francesco  Femandi,  called  L'Imperiali,  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Eustachio,  in  the  church  of  the  saint  of 
that  name,  is  well  conceived  and  scientifically  coloured. 
Antonio  Bicchierai,  a  fresco  painter,  is  more  particularly 
known  at  S.  Loreuzo  in  Panispema^  in  which  church  he 
painted  a  recess  which  did  him  honour.  Michelangiolo  Cer- 
ruti,  and  Biagio  Puccini,  a  Roman,  about  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  were  esteemed  artists  of  good 
execution.  Of  others  who  acquired  some  reputation  in  the 
following  pontificate,  I  shall  write  in  other  schools ;  or  if  I 
should  not  mention  them,  they  may  be  found  in  the  Guida  of 
the  city. 

I  shall  now  pass  from  native  to  foreign  artists,  and  shall 
take  a  brief  notice  of  them,  since  my  work  has  grown  upon 
me  with  so  muiy  new  Italian  names,  which  are  its  proper 
object,  that  I  have  not  much  spare  room  for  foreigners,  and  a 
sufficient  notice  of  them  may  be  found  in  their  own  country. 
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Not  a  few  oltr&montani  painted  at  this  period'  in  Rome,  cele- 
brated for  the  most  part  in  the  inferior  branches  of  painting, 
where  they  deserve  commemoration.  Some  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  churches,  as  Gio.  Batista  Yanloo  di  Aix,  a 
favorite  scholar  of  Lnti,  who  painted  the  picture  of  the  Fla- 
gellation at  S.  Maria  in  MonticellL  But  he  did  not  remain 
in*  Rome,  but  passed  to  Piedmont,  and  from  thence  to  Paris 
and  London,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  historical  composi- 
tions, and  highly  esteemed  in  portrait.  Some  years  after 
Yanloo,  Pietro  Subleyras  di  GiUes  settled  in  Rome,  and  con- 
ferred great  benefit  on  the  Roman  school ;  for  whilst  it  pro- 
duced only  followers  of  the  old  manner,  and  thus  fell  gra- 
duaQy  into  decay,  he  very  opportunely  appeared  and  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  style.  An  academy  had  been  founded 
in  Rome,  by  Louis  XI Y.,  about  the  year  1666.  Le  Bnin 
had  there  co-operated,  the  Giulio  Romano  of  France,  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  Carli,  who  were,  at  that  time, 
considered  the  supporters  of  the  art ;  the  others,  were  Oig- 
nani,  Maratta,  and  Loth.  It  had  already  produced  some 
artiste  of  celebrity,  as  Stefano  Parocel,  Gio.  Troy,  Carlo 
Natoire,  by  whom  many  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic edifices  in  Rome.  There  prevailed,  however,  in  the  style 
of  this  school  a  mannerism,  which  in  a  few  years  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  Mengs  designated  it  by  the  epithet  of 
spiritosOy  and  it  consisted,  according  to  him,  in  overstepping 
the  limits  of  beauty  and  propriety,  overcharging  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  aiming  at  fascinating  the  eyes  rather 
than  conciliating  the  judgment.  Subleyras,  educated  in  this 
academy,  reformed  this  taste,  retaining  the  good,  and  reject- 
ing the  feeble  part,  and  adding  from  his  own  genius  what 
was  wanting  to  form  a  truly  original  manner.  There  was  an 
engaging  variety  in  the  air  of  his  heads  and  in  his  attitudes, 
and  he  had  great  merit  in  the  distribution  of  his  chiaroscuro, 
-which  gives  his  pictures  a  fine  general  effect.  He  painted 
with  great  truth ;  but  the  figures  and  the  drapery,  under  his 
pencil,  took  a  certain  fulness  which  in  him  appears  easy,  be- 
cause it  is  natural ;  it  remained  his  own,  for  although  he  left 
some  scholars,  none  of  them  ever  emulated  the  grandeur  of 
style  which  distinguished  their  master. 

He  was  mature  in  talent,  when  he  left  the  academy,  and 
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ihe  portrait  wbioh  he,  in  piefeienoe  to  Matooci,  punied  of 
Benedict  XIY.,  establiidiea  hb  lepntstion  as  the  first  painter 
in  Rome.  He  was  soon  afiberwaras  <^08en  to  paint  Uio  his- 
tory of  8.  Badl,  for  the  pnrpose  of  being  copied  in  mosaic 
for  the  chnreh  of  the  Vatican.  The  original  is  in  the  ehnmh 
of  the  Carthnsians,  and  astonishes,  by  the  angnst  lepiMwi- 
tation  of  the  Sacrifice  solemnly  celebrated  by  the  saint,  in 
ihe  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  oJSers  bread  at  the  atar. 
The  oonntenances  are  yery  animated,  and  there  is  gnat 
tmih  in  the  drapery  and  acoompaoiments,  and  the  silks  in 
their  lucid  and  light  folds  s^pear  afosolntely  real.  From  thier 
production,  and  others  of  smaller  sise^  and  particulaiiy  the 
Saint  Benedict  at  the  church  of  the  Olivatani  di  Pero^a, 
which  is,  perhaps,  his  masteivpiece,  he  deserves  a  phM»  in  the 
first  coUections,  where,  indeed,  his  pictures  are  rare  and 
highly  prised.  Further  notices  of  this  artist  may  be  found  in 
the  second  yolume  of  the  ^^Giomaie  delle  belle  Arti." 

Egidio  Al^  of  Liege,  studied  in  Borne,  and  became  a  spi- 
rited, pleasing,  and  elegant  painter.  His  works  in  thesacrisfy 
dell'  Anima,  in  fresco  and  oil,  painted  in  competition  with 
Morandi,  Bonatti,  and  Bomanelli,  do  him  honour.  Ignaoo 
Stem  was  a  Bayarian,  who  was  instructed  by  Cignani  in  Bo- 
logna, and  worked  in  Lombardy.  An  Annunciation  in  Pia- 
oenza,  in  the  church  of  the  Nunoata,  exhibits  a  certain  grace 
and  degance,  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  as  is  obseryed  in  ihe 
description  of  the  public  pictures  in  that  cit^.  Stem  after- 
wards established  himself  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  in  fresco 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Paolino,  and  left  some  oil  pictures  in  tiie 
church  of  S.  Elizabetta,  and  in  other  churchea  He  was 
morB  particularly  attached  to  profone  history,  eenyersations, 
and  similar  subjects,  which  haye  a  place  eyen  in  royal  ooU 
lections.  Spain  possessed  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Mnratia^ 
in  Sebastiano  Mugnoz,  but  dying  young,  he  left  few  woib 
behind  him. 

In  this  place  I  ought  to  notice  an  establidiment  designed 
''  to  reyiye  the  art  in  that  quarter,  where  it  seemed  to  haswe 
so  much  declined,"  as  D.  Francesco  Preziado,  of  thateomitiy, 
says,  in  a  letter  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion with  commendation.  ^^  The  Royal  Academy  of  S.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  Madrid,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Philip  Y.,  and  was 
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completed  ftnd  en^wed  by  Ferdinand  YL,  sent  serenl  stn- 
denta  to  Rome,  and  proTided  for  their  maintenanoe."  They 
there  selected  the  maater  the  most  agreeable  to  their  geniua, 
and  had,  in  addition,  a  direetor,  who  waa  employed  to  super* 
intend  their  studies ;  as  I  am  informed  by  8ig.  Bonaventura 
Bennoci,  a  Roman  painter,  educated  in  that  aoidemy.  Bottari 
and  all  Rome  called  it  the  Spanish  academy,  and  I  myself,  in  a 
former  edition,  followed  the  common  report,  and  the  two  above* 
named  soyereigns  I  described  as  the  founders  of  the  academy. 
Having  been  censured  for  this  statement,  I  have  here  thought 
proper  to  specify  my  authorities.  It  may  without  dispute  be 
asserted,  that  the  Spanish  students  have  left  in  Rome  many 
noble  specimens  of  their  talents  and  taste.  D.  Francesco  Pre- 
ziado  was  for  many  years  the  director  of  this  academy,  and 
painted  a  Holy  Family  at  the  S.  S.  Quaranta,  in  a  good 
style.  He  made  also  a  valuable  communication  to  the  ^^  Lettere 
Pittoriche"  (tom.  vi.  p«  308),  on  the  artists  of  Spain,  veiy 
nsefttl  to  any  one  desiring  information  respecting  this  school, 
which  is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

An  institution  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  French  aca* 
demy  was  founded  in  Rome  a  few  years  ago,  by  his  most 
faithful  majesty,  for  Portuguese  students,  to  the  promotion  of 
which,  two  celebrated  Portuguese,  the  Cav.  de  Manique, 
intendant-general  of  the  police  in  Lisbon,  and  the  Count  of 
Sousa^  minister  of  that  court  in  'Rome,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
tributing their  assistance ;  the  one  having  projected,  and  the 
other  executed,  the  plan  in  the  year  1791.  The  government 
of  the  academy  was  entrusted  to  the  Sig.  Gio.  Gherardo  de' 
Rossi,  known  for  his  very  numerous  and  able  writings,  to 
which  he  has  recently  added  an  ingenious  little  work,  intitled, 
^^  Scheni  poetici  e  pittorioi,"  with  engravings  by  a  celebrated 
academician.  These  establishments  are  of  too  recent  a 
date  to  allow  me  to  speak  further  respecting  their  produc- 
tions. 

The  provincial  painters  have  been  occasionally  noticed  in 
connection  with  their  masters.  I  here  add  a  supplement, 
which  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  completion.  Foligno  pos- 
sessed a  FraUmile  Francescano,  a  good  fresco  painter,  engf^;ed 
in  Rome  by  Cardinal  Castaldi,to  ornament  the  tribune  of  S. 
Margaret^  while  Gaulli  and  Garsi  were  commanded  to  paint 
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the  pictures  for  it.  The  Ablmte  Dondoli  lired  at  Spdlo  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  was  more  to  be  commended 
for  his  design  than  for  his  colouring.  Marini  has  some  cele- 
brity in  S.  Severino,  his  native  place.  He  was  the  scholar  of 
Cipriano  Divini,  whom  he  surpassed  in  his  art  Marco  Ya- 
netti,  of  Loreto,  is  known  to  me  more  from  his  life  of  Cignani, 
who  was  his  master,  than  from  his  own  works.  Antonio 
Caldana,  of  Ancona,  painted  a  very  large  composition  in 
Rome,  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Niccola  da  Tolentino,  from  the  life 
of  that  saint.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  remain  any 
works  of  his  in  his  native  place ;  but  there  are  a  great  n am- 
ber by  a  respectable  artist,  one  Magatta,  whose  name  waa 
Domenico  Simonetti,  and  who  painted  the  gallery  of  the  Mar- 
ched Trionfi  ;  he  furnished  many  churches  with  his  paintings, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  that  of  the  church  of  the  Snffra- 
gio,  which  is  his  most  finished  production.  Anastasi  di 
Sinigaglia  was  a  painter  less  elegant  and  finished,  but  free 
and  spirited.  His  works  are  not  scarce  in  that  city,  and  his 
best  are  the  two  historical  subjects  in  the  church  della  Croce. 
Three  pictures  by  him  also  in  S.  Lucia  di  Monte  Alboddo 
are  highly  prized,  and  are  called  by  the  writer  of  the  ^'  Guida," 
^^  Capi  d  opera  dell'  Anastasi."  Camillo  Scacciani,  of  Pesaro, 
called  Carbone,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  we  are 
writing  on,  and  had  a  Caracciesque  style  dlied  to  the  modem. 
There  is  a  S.  Andrea  Avellino  by  him  in  the  Duomo  of 
Pesaro;  his  other  works  are  in  private  collections.  This 
notice  I  deem  sufficient,  always  excepting  the  living  artists, 
whom  I  of  course  omit* 

*  Francesco  Appiani,  of  Ancona,  a  scholar  of  Magatta,  and  not  long 
nnce  deceased,  did  not  find  a  place  in  my  former  eidition,  but  b  foUj 
entitled  to  one  in  this.  He  studied  a  considerable  time  in  Rome,  whilst 
Benefial,  Trerisani,  Conca,  and  Mansini,  flourished  there ;  and  througfa 
the  friendship  of  these  masters  (particularly  of  the  latter),  was  enabled  to 
form  an  agreeable  style,  of  which  he  there  left  a  specimen  at  S.  Sisto  Vecchio. 
It  is  the  death  of  S.  Domenico,  painted  in  fresco,  by  order  of  Benedict 
XIII.,  who  remunerated  him  with  a  gold  medal.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Perugia,  where  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  con* 
tinned  his  labours  there  with  unabated  ardour,  until  ninety  years  of  age, 
an  instance  of  vigour  unexampled,  except  in  the  case  of  Titian.  Perugia 
abounds  with  his  paintings  of  all  kinds,  and  his  best  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Pietro  de'  Cassmensi,  S.  Thomas,  and  Monte  Corona. 
He  also  decorated  the  church  of  S.  Francis,  and  the  vault  of  the  cathedrBl, 
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Three  majsters  who  died  successirely  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.  seem  to  require  from  me  more  thaji  a  transient 
notice,  and  with  them  I  shall  conclude  the  series  of  historical 
painters  of  the  fifth  epoch.  I  shall  first  commemorate  the 
Cay.  Raffaello  Mengs,  from  whom  our  posterity  may  perhaps 
date  a  new  and  more  happy  em  of  the  art.  He  was  bom  in 
Saxony,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  father  while  yet  a  boy, 
and  w&s  at  that  time  skilled  in  miniature,  and  was  a  careful 
and  correct  draughtsman.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  his  father 
employed  him  in  copying  the  works  of  Rafiaello,  and  chastised 
the  young  artist  for  every  fault  in  his  work,  with  an  incredible 
severity,  or  rather  inhumanity,  inflicting  on  him  even  corporeal 
punishment,  and  reducing  his  allowance  of  food.  Being  thus 
compelled  to  study  perfection,  and  endowed  with  a  genius  to 
appreciate  it  and  perceive  it,  he  acquired  a  consummate  taste 
ia  art;  he  communicated  to  Winckelmann  very  important 
materials  for  his  ^^Storia  delle  belle  arti,"  and  was  himself 
the  author  of  many  profound  and  valuable  essays  on  the  fine 
arts,  which  have  materially  contributed  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  present  age.  They  have  different  titles,  but  all  the 
same  aim,  the  discrimination  of  the  real  perfection  of  art.* 

The  artist,  as  characterized  by  Mengs,  may  be  compared  to 
the  orator  of  Cicero,  and  both  are  endued  by  their  authors 
with  an  ideal  perfection,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and 

where  he  rivaUed  the  freedom  of  style  and  composition  of  Carloni.  Both 
he  himself,  and  one  of  his  pictures,  placed  in  a  church  of  Masaocio,  are 
eulogised  in  the  **  Antich.  Pioene"  (torn.  zx.  p.  159).  He  painted  many 
pictures  also  for  England. 

*  For  the  more  particular  catalogue  of  these  works,  see  the  *'  Memorie 
delle  beUe  arti,''  1788,  in  which  year  they  were  republished  in  Rome, 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Sig.  Avrocato  Fea,  in  one  vol.  4 to.  and  2  vols* 
8vo.  The  most  celebrated  treatise  of  Mengs  is  the  '*  Riflessioni  sopra  i 
tre  gran  pittori,  Raffaello,  Tiziano,  e  Correggio,  e  sopra  gU  antichi."  On 
the  libTe  and  style  of  Correggio  he  wrote  a  separate  paper,  which  was  after- 
wards the  subject  of  a  controversy ;  for  as,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1781, 
appeared  the  *'  Notizie  storiche  del  Correggio''  of  Ratti,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  Mengs,  dated  Madrid,  1774,  in  which  he  entreats  Ratti  to 
collect  and  publish  them,  Ratti  was  by  several  writers  accused  of 
plagiarism,  and  of  haying  endeavoured,  by  a  change  of  style  and  the 
addition  of  some  trifling  matter,  to  appropriate  to  himself  what  in  reality 
belonged  to  Mengs.  Not  long  afterwards  there  appeared  an  anonymous 
Defence  of  Ratti,  without  date  or  place,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  next 
note. 
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will  probahlj'neyer  see ;  and  it  is  the  real  duty  of  an  instructor 
to  recommend  excellence,  that  in  striving  to  attain  it,  we  may 
at  least  acquire  a  commendable  portion  of  it  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  I  should  defend  several  of  his  writings, 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  he  seems  to  assume  »  dicta- 
torial tone  in  the  judgment  he  passes  on  Goido,  Domenichino, 
and  the  Caraoci ;  the  very  triumvirate  whom  he  proposes  as 
models  in  the  art  Mengs  assuredly  was  not  so  infatnated  as 
to  hope  to  suipass  these  great  men ;  hut  because  he  knew  that 
no  one  does  so  well  but  that  it  might  be  done  still  better,  he 
shews  where  they  attained  the  summit  of  art,  and  where  they 
failed.  The  artist,  therefore,  described  by  Mengs,  and  to 
whose  qualifications  he  also  aspired,  and  was  anxious  that  all 
should  do  the  same,  ought  to  unite  in  himself  the  deogn  and 
beauty  of  the  Greeks,  the  expression  and  composition  of 
Ra&ello,  the  chiaroscuro  and  grace  of  Correggio,  and,  to 
complete  all,  the  colouring  of  Titian.  This  miion  of  qnalitiee 
Mengs  has  analyzed  with  equal  elegance  and  perspicuity, 
teaching  the  artist  how  to  form  himsdf  on  that  ideal  beauty, 
which  is  itself  never  realised.  If,  on  some  occasions,  he 
appears  too  enthusiastic,  or  in  some  degree  obscure,  it  cannot 
exdte  our  surprise,  as  he  wrote  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
was  not  much  accustomed  to  composition.  His  ideas  there- 
fore stood  in  need  of  a  refined  schokr  to  render  them  dear 
and  intelligible  ;  and  this  advantage  he  would  have  procured, 
had  he  been  resolved  to  publish  them  ;  but  his  works  are  all 
posthumous,  and  were  given  to  the  world  by  his  excellency 
the  Sig.  Cav.  Azara.  Hence  it  frequently  happens  in  his 
works,  that  one  treatise  destroys  another^  as  Tiraboschi  has 
observed  in  regard  to  his  notice  of  Correggio,  in  his  ^*  Notizie 
degli  Artefici  Modenesi ;"  and  hence  concludes  that  the 
'^  Riflessioni  di  Mengs  su  i  tre  gran  Pittori,"  where  he  finds 
much  to  censure  in  Correggio,  were  written  by  him  before  he 
saw  the  works  of  that  master ;  and  that  his  '^  Memorie"  on 
the  life  of  the  same  master,  where  he  extols  Coreggio  to  the 
skies,  and  calls  him  the  Apelles  of  modern  painting,  were 
written  after  having  seen  and  studied  him.*  In  spite  howeyer 

*  In  the  «  Difesa  del  Ratti/'  accused  de  npeiundk,  tins  nrj  obvious 
contradictioii  is  adduced  aa  a  proof  that  the  **  Monorie"  were  naliy 
composed  by  that  author.    It  is  there  asserted  that  he  wrote  them  in  a 
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of  all  objeeftioiifl,  he  will  retain  a  distiiigaialied  place,  as  well 
among  Hate  tbeoristo  or  writers^  as  among  prof eaaors  themselves, 
aa  long  aa  the  art  endures. 

We  perhaps  should  not  saj  that  Mengs  was  a  whetstone 
which  gave  a  new  qnaiitf  to  the  steel,  which  it  coold  not 
otherwise  haye  aeqnired ;  hot  that  he  was  the  steel  itself, 
which  heoomes  brighter  and  finer  the  more  it  is  used.  He 
beoame  painter  to  the  court  of  Dresden ;  every  fresh  work 
gava  fresh  proof  of  his  progress  in  the  art  He  went  after- 
wards to  Madrid,  where  in  the  chamben  of  the  royal  palace 
he  painted  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  the  Seasons,  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  day,  in  an  enchanting  manner.  After 
repairing  a  second  time  to  Borne  to  renew  his  studies,  he 
again  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted  in  one  of  the 
saloons  the  Apotheosis  of  Trajan,  and  in  a  theatre,  Time  sub- 
duing Pleasure ;  pictures  much  superior  to  his  former  pieces. 
In  Rome  there  are  three  large  works  by  him  ;  the  painting 
in  the  vault  of  S.  Eusebio ;  the  Parnassus  in  the  cndoon  of 
the  Yilla  Albani,  £ur  superior  to  the  preceding  one  ;*  and 
lastly,  the  cabinet  of  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  was  painted 
by  him,  where  the  celestial  forms  of  the  angels,  the  majesty  of 
Moses,  and  the  dignified  character  of  S.  Peter,  the  enchanting 
colour,  the  relief,  and  the  harmony,  contribute  to  render  this 
chamber  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Rome  for  its  beautiful 

dMur  and  Binipls  ityle,  and  then  oommviucited  them  to  Meogt,  on  whooe 
death  thef  were  found  among  his  writings,  and  published  as  his.  Some 
other  things  are  indeed  said,  that  do  not  faTonr  the  cause  of  Ratti ;  as 
that  when  he  was  in  FSnna  he  consulted  Mengs  on  what  he  should  say  of 
tiie  works  of  Corrcggio  in  that  dty,  and  as  he  could  not  see  those  in 
Bresden,  he  had  from  him  a  minute  account  of  them ;  and  also  that 
Mengs  was  accustomed  to  add  remarks  to  the  MS.  on  which  his  friends 
consulted  him.  If,  therefore,  it  be  conceded  that  Mengs  had  such  a  share 
in  this  MS.  (which  would  appear  to  haTe  been  drawn  up  by  the  scholar 
under  the  direction  of  the  master,  as  to  opinions  on  art,  and  as  to  a  cata- 
logue of  the  best  pictures,  accompanied  too  with  remarks),  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  best  part  of  tiiat  work,  and  the  great  attraction  of  its 
matter  and  style,  is  due  to  Mengs  ? 

*  This  picture  is  one  of  the  most  finished  compositions  since  the  resto- 
ration of  art.  Each  muse  is  there  represented  with  her  peculiar  attri- 
bute, as  derived  ttwk  sntiquity ;  snd  the  artist  is  deservedly  eulogized 
by  the  Sig.  Ab.  Yiaoooti,  in  the  celebrated  "  Museo  Pio  Clementino,  ' 
torn.  i.  p.  57. 
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decorations.  This  constant  endearour  to  saipass  hinuelf 
would  be  evident  also  from  His  easel  pictures,  if  they  were 
not  so  rare  in  Italy ;  as  he  painted  many  of  this  description 
for  London  and  the  other  capitals  of  Europe.  In  Rome 
itself,  where  he  studied  young,  where  he  long  resided,  to 
which  he  always  returned,  and  where  at  last  he  died,  there 
are  few  of  his  works  to  be  found.  We  may  enumerate  the 
portrait  of  Clement  XIII.  and  his  nephew  Carlo,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  prince  Rezzonico;  that  of  Cardinal  Zelada, 
secretary  of  state ;  and  a  few  other  pieces,  in  the  possession  of 
private  gentlemen,  more  particularly  the  Sig.  Cav.  Asaia. 
Florence  has  some  large  compositions  by  him  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  and  his  own  portrait  in  the  cabinet  of  painters,  besides 
the  great  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  chiaroscuro,  for  the 
Marchese  Rinuccini,  which  he  was  prevented  by  death  horn. 
colouring ;  and  a  beautiful  Genius  in  fresco  in  a  chamber  of 
the  Sig.  Conte  Senatore  Orlando  Malevolti  del  Benino. 

Returning  from  the  consideration  of  his  works  to  Mengs 
himself,  I  leave  to  others  to  estimate  his  merit,  and  to  deter- 
mine how  far  his  principles  are  just.*  As  far  as  regards 
myself,  I  cannot  but  extol  that  inextinguishable  ardour  of 
improving  himself  by  which  he  was  particularly  distinguished, 
and  which  prompted  him,  even  while  he  enjoyed  the  reputa- 

*  This  eminent  man  was  not  without  his  enemies  and  calamniators, 
excited  by  his  criticisms  on  the  ^eat  masters,  and  still  more  by  his 
animadyersions  on  artists  of  inferior  fiune,  and  some  recently  deonsed. 
Cumberland  wrote  against  him  with  manifest  prejudice ;  and  the  anony- 
mous auUior  of  the  *'  Difesa  del  Cav.  Ratti/'  the  work  of  Ratti  bimadf, 
or  for  which  at  least  he  furnished  the  materials,  speaks  of  him  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner.     He  particularly  questions  his  literary  character  and 
his  discernment,  and  ascribes  to  his  confidential  firiend,  Winckelmann, 
the  merit  of  his  remarks.    In  point  of  art  he  estimates  Mengs  as  an 
ezoeUent,  but  by  no  means  an  unriralled  painter.    Descending  to  parti- 
culars, he  publishes  not  a  few  criticisms,  wluch  he  receired  either  in  MS.  or 
from  the  mouths  of  different  professors,  and  adds  others  of  his  own.     Of 
these  the  experienced  must  form  their  own  judgment.    With  regard  to 
his  colouring,  indeed,  with  which  his  riTsl  Baton!  found  great  fault,  the 
most  inexperienced  person  may  peroeiye  that  it  Is  not  faultless,  as  the 
flesh  tints  are  already  altered  by  time,  at  least  In  some  of  his  works. 
Lastly,  in  the  "  Difesa  "  are  some  personal  remarks  regarding  Mengs, 
which,  if  Ratti,  from  respect  to  his  late  deceased  friend,  thought  it  ri^t 
to  omit  them  in  his  life  of  him,  printed  in  1779,  might  with  still  greater 
propriety  have  been  spared  in  this  subsequent  work. 
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tion  of  a  first-rate  master,  to  proceed  in  every  work  as  if  he 
were  only  commenciog  his  career.  Troth  was  his  great  aim, 
and  he  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  first  luminaries  of 
the  art,  analyzed  their  colours,  and  examined  them  in  detail, 
tfll  he  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  and  design  of  those  great 
models.  Whilst  employed  in  the  ducal  gallery  in  Florence, 
he  did  not  touch  a  pencil  until  he  had  attentively  studied  the 
best  pieces  there,  and  particularly  the  Venus  of  Titian  in  the 
tribune.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  he  employed  himself  in  care- 
fully studying  the  fresco  pictures  of  the  best  masters  of  that 
school,  which  is  so  distinguished  in  this  art.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  the  same  by  every  work  of  celebrity  which  fell 
in  his  way,  whether  ancient  or  modem ;  all  contributed  to  his 
improvement,  and  to  carry  him  nearer  to  perfection  ;  he  was, 
in  short,  a  man  of  a  most  aspiring  mind,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  ancient,  who  declared  that  he  wished  ^^  to  die  learning." 
If  maxims  like  these  were  enforced,  what  rapid  strides  in  the 
art  might  we  not  expect !  But  the  greater  part  of  artists 
form  for  themselves  a  manner  which  may  attract  popularity, 
and  then  relax  their  efibrts,  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  ;  and  if  they  feel  the  necessity  of  improving,  it  is  not 
with  a  design  of  acquiring  a  just  reputation,  but  of  adding  to 
the  price  of  their  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  space  which  Mengs  has 
occupied  in  our  time,  he  has  nevertheless  left  room  for  the 
celebrity  of  Pompeo  Batoni,  of  Lucca.  The  Cav.  Boni,  who 
has  honoured  this  artist  with  an  elegant  eulogium,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  comparing  him  with  Mengs.  "  The  latter," 
he  says,  ^*  was  the  painter  of  philosophy,  the  former  of  nature. 
Batoni  had  a  natural  taste  which  led  him  to  the  beautiful 
without  effort ;  Mengs  attained  the  same  object  by  reflection 
and  study.  Grace  was  the  gift  of  nature  in  Batoni,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  in  Apelles;  while  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  art  were  allotted  to  Mengs  as  they  were  in  former  days  to 
Protogenes.  Perhaps  the  first  was  more  painter  than  philoso- 
pher, the  second  more  philosopher  than  painter.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  was  more  sublime,  but  more  studied ;  Batoni  less  pro- 
found, but  more  natural.  Not  that  I  would  insinuate  that 
nature  was  sparing  to  Mengs,  or  that  Batoni  was  devoid  of  the 
necessary  science  of  the  art,  &c."     If  it  were  ever  said  with 
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tmth  of  any  artist,  that  he  was  bom  a  painter,  this  diwtJBction 
must  be  allowed  to  Batoni.  He  learned  only  the  princi^ea  o£ 
ihe  art  in  his  natire  country,  and  of  the  two  oorrespondentB 
from  whom  I  have  reoeiyed  my  information,  the  one  oonoiderB 
him  to  hare  been  the  scholar  of  Brugieri,  ihe  other  of  Lombacdi, 
as  already  mentioned  (tic/prd,  p.  259),  and  probably  he  ma 
instmcted  by  both.  He  came  young  to  Rome,  and  did  not 
frequent  any  particular  school,  bnt  studied  and  copied  Ra&eUo 
ana  the  old  masters  with  unceasing  assiduity,  and  thus  leaxnt 
the  great  secret  of  copying  nature  with  ixuth.  and  judgmentL 

That  boundless  and  instructive  Tolume,  open  to  all,  bat 
cultiyated  by  few,  was  rightly  appreciated  by  Batoni,  and  it 
was  hence  that  he  deriyed  that  beautiful  variety  in  his  heads 
and  contours,  which  is  sometimes  wanting  even  in  the  great 
masters,  who  were  occasionally  too  much  addicted  to  the  ideaL 
Hence,  too,  he  derived  the  gestures  and  expressions  most  sp* 
propriate  to  each  subject.  Persuaded  that  a  vivid  imagini^ 
tion  was  not  alone  sufficient  to  depict  those  fine  traits  in  whidi 
the  sublimity  of  the  art  consists,  he  did  not  adopt  any  attitvdJes 
which  were  not  found  in  nature.  He  took  from  nature  tiie 
first  ideas,  copied  from  her  every  part  of  the  figufe,  and 
adapted  the  drapery  and  folds  from  models.  He  afterwards 
embellished  and  perfected  his  work  with  a  natural  taste,  and 
enlivened  all  with  a  style  of  colour  peculiarly  his  own ;  dear, 
engaging,  lucid,  and  preserving  after  the  lapse  of  many  jtiun, 
as  in  the  picture  of  various  saints  at  S.  Gregorlo,  all  its  ori- 
ginal freshness.  This  was  in  him  not  so  much  an  art  as  tiid 
natural  ebullition  of  his  genius.  He  sported  with  his  penisiL 
Every  path  was  open  to  him ;  painting  in  various  ways,  now 
with  great  force,  now  with  a  touch,  and  now  finishing  all  hj 
strokes.  Sometimes  he  destroyed  the  whole  work,  and  gave 
it  the  requisite  force  by  a  line.*  Although  he  was  not  a  man 
of  letters,  he  yet  shews  himself  a  poet  in  conception,  both  in 
a  sublime  and  playful  style.  One  example  from  a  pictue  in 
the  possession  of  his  heirs  will  suffice.  Wishing  to  express 
ihe  dreams  of  an  enamoured  girl,  he  has  represented   her 

*  See  the  <'  Blogio  di  Pompeo  Batoni/'  page  66,  where  the  ilutrioos 
author,  who,  to  his  other  aocompliahments,  i^ds  that  of  painting,  czpa- 
tiates  at  length,  and  in  the  style  of  aprofenor,  on  thiawondeiftd  tilentof 
Batoni.  /  r  f 
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wrapped  in  soft  slambera,  and  surrounded  by  loves^  two  of 
whom  present  to  her  splendid  robes  and  jewels,  and  a  third 
approaches  her  with  arrows  in  his  hand,  while  she,  eaptiyated 
by  the  vision,  smiles  in  her  sleep.  Many  of  these  poetical 
designs,  and  many  historical  subjects,  are  in  private  oollec- 
tions,  and  in  the  courts  of  £urope,  from  which  he  had  con^ 
stant  commissions. 

Baton!  possessed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  portrait 
painting,  and  had  the  honoor  of  being  employed  by  three 
pontiffs  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 
XIII.,  and  Pius  YI. ;  to  whom  may  be  added  the  emperor 
Joseph  IL,  and  his  august  brother  and  successor,  Leopold  II., 
the  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and  the  grand  duchess,  be- 
sides numerous  private  individuals.  He  for  some  time  painted 
miniatures,  and  transferred  that  care  and  precision  which  la 
essential  in  that  branch  to  his  larger  productions,  without 
attenuating  his  style  by  hardness.  We  find  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  this  in  his  altar-pieces,  spread  over  Italy,  and  men* 
tioned  by  us  in  many  cities,  particularly  in  Lucca.  Of  those 
that  remain  in  Rome,  Mengs  gave  the  preference  to  S.  Celso, 
which  is  over  the  great  altar  of  that  church.  Another  pio* 
ture,  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  is  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa. 
It  was  intended  to  have  been  copied  in  mosaic  for  the  Vati- 
can, and  to  have  been  substituted  for  a  picture  of  the  same 
subject  by  Yanni,  the  only  one  in  that  church  on  stone.  But 
the  mosaic,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  not  executed. 
Perhaps  the  subject  displeased,  from  not  being  evangelical, 
and  the  idea  of  removmg  the  picture  of  Yanni  not  being  re- 
sumed, the  subject  was  changed,  and  a  commission  given  to 
Mengs  to  paint  the  Government  of  the  Church  conferred  on 
S.  Peter.  He  made  a  sketch  for  it  in  chiaroscuro  with  great 
care,  which  is  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  but  did  not  live  to  finish 
it  in  colours.  This  sketch  evinces  a  design  and  composition 
superior  to  the  picture  of  Batoni,  but  the  subject  of  the  latter 
was  more  vigorously  conceived.  At  all  events^  however, 
Batoni  must  henceforth  be  considered  the  restorer  of  the 
Roman  school,  in  which  he  lived  until  his  79th  year,  and 
educated  many  pupils  in  his  profession. 

The  example  of  the  two  last  eminent  artists  was  not  lost 
on  Antonio  Cavallucci  J  a  Sermonets,  whose  name  when  I 
2m  2 
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began  to  print  this  yolnme,  I  did  not  expect  would  here  liave 
found  a  place.  But  having  recently  died,  some  notice  is  due 
to  his  celebrity,  as  he  is  already  ranked  with  the  first  artists 
of  his  day.  He  was  highly  esteemed  both  in  Rome  and  else- 
where. The  Primasiale  of  Pisa,  which  in  the  choice  of  its 
artists  consulted  no  recommendation  but  that  of  character, 
employed  him  on  a  considerable  work,  representing  S.  Bona 
of  that  city  taking  the  religious  habit.  It  breathes  a  sacred 
piety,  which  he  himself  both  felt  and  expressed  in  a  striking 
manner.  In  this  picture  he  wished  to  shew  that  the  examples 
of  Christian  humility,  such  as  burying  in  a  cloister  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  fortune,  are  susceptible  of  the  gayest  decora- 
tion.  This  he  effected  by  introducing  a  train  of  noble  men 
and  women,  who,  according  to  custom,  assisted  in  the  so- 
lemnity. In  this  composition,  in  which  he  follows  the  prin- 
ciples of  Batoni  rather  than  those  of  Mengs,  we  may  perceive 
both  his  study  of  nature  and  his  judgment  and  facility  in 
imitating  her.  Another  large  picture  of  the  saints  Placido 
and  Mauro,  he  sent  into  Catania,  and  another  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola  he  executed  for  the  church  of  Loreto,  and  which  was 
copied  in  mosaic.  In  Rome  are  his  S.  Elias  and  the  Purga- 
torio,  two  pictures  placed  at  S.  Martino  a'  Monti,  and  many 
works  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Gaetani,  who 
were  the  first  to  encourage  and  support  this  artist.  His  last 
work  was  the  Yenus  and  Ascanius,  in  the  Palazzo  Cesarini, 
which  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  beautiful  production  by 
the  Sig.  Gio.  Gherardo  de'  Rossi,  who  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  publishing  the  Life  of  CavaJlucci,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  done  in  his  usual  masterly  manner. 

The  Roman  school  has  recently  had  to  regret  the  loss  of 
two  accomplished  masters ;  Domenico  Coryi  of  Yiterbo,  and 
Giuseppe  Cades  of  Rome,  who  although  younger  than  Corvi, 
and  for  some  years  his  scholar,  died  before  him.  In  my  no- 
tice of  them  I  shall  begin  with  the  master,  who  has  been 
honoured  and  eulogized  more  than  once  in  the  respectable 
^^  Memorie  delle  belle  Arti,"  as  well  as  his  scholar,  and  also 
some  other  disciples ;  as  there  was  not  in  Rome  in  the  latter 
times  any  school  more  productive  in  talent.  He  was  tmly 
an  accomplished  artist,  and  there  were  few  to  compare  with 
him  in  anatomy,  perspective,  and  design ;  and  from  Mancini, 
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his  instructor,  be  acquired  something  of  the  style  of  the 
Caracci.  Hence,  bis  academy  drawings  are  highly  prized, 
and  I  may  say,  more  sought  after  thsm  his  pictures,  which 
indeed  want  that  fascination  of  grace  and  colour  which 
attracts  the  admiration  alike  of  the  learned  and  the  vulgar. 
He  maintained  an  universal  delicacy  of  colour,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  defend  the  practice  by  asserting,  with  what  justice 
I  cannot  say,  that  pictures  painted  in  that  manner  were  less 
liable  to  become  black.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  his 
night-pieces,  as  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  church  of 
the  Osservanti  at  Macerata,  which  is  perhaps  the  summit  of 
his  efforts.  Some  amateurs  went  thither  express  towards  the 
close  of  day;  a  lofty  window  opposite  favoured  the  illu- 
sion of  the  perspective  of  the  picture  ;  and  Corvi,  who  in 
other  pictures  is  .inferior  to  Gherardo  delle  Notti,  viewed  ia 
this  manner,  here  excels  him,  by  an  originality  of  perspective  ^ 
and  general  effect.  He  worked  much  both  for  his  own  coun-> 
trymen  and  foreigners,  besides  the  pictures  which  he  kept 
ready  by  him,  to  supply  the  daily  calls  of  purchasers,  and 
many  of  which  are  still  on  sale  in  the  house  of  his  widow. 

Cades  recommends  himself  to  our  notice  principally  by  a 
facility  of  imitation,  dangerous  to  the  art  when  it  is  not  go- 
verned by  correct  principles.  No  simulator  of  the  character 
of  another  handwriting  could  ever  rival  him  in  the  dexterity 
with  which  at  a  moment's  call  he  could  imitate  the  physiog- 
nomy, the  naked  figure,  the  drapery,  and  the  entire  character 
of  every  celebrated  designer.  The  most  experienced  persona 
would  sometimes  request  from  him  a  design  after  Michel- 
angelo or  Raffaello,  or  ^some  other  great  master,  which  he 
instantly  complied  with,  and  when  confronted  with  an  indis- 
putable  specimen  of  the  master,  and  these  persons  were  re-> 
quested  to  point  out  the  original,  as  Bonarruoti  for  example,, 
they  often  hesitated,  and  frequently  ^xed  on  the  design  of' 
Cades.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  extremely  honourable. 
He  made  on  one  occasion  a  large  design  in  the  style  of 
Sanzio,  to  deceive  the  director  of  a  foreign  cabinet^  who 
boasted  an  infallible  knowledge  of  the  touch  of  Raffaello ;  and 
employing  a  person  to  shew  it  to  him,  with  some  fictitious 
history  attached  to  it,  the  director  purchajsed  it  at  500  zee- 
chins.     Cades  wishing  to  return  the  money,  the  other  refused 
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to  receive  it,  insisting  on  retaining  the  dnwing,  and  disre- 
garding all  the  protestations  of  the  artist,  and  his  request  to 
be  remunerated  by  a  smaller  som ;  and  this  drawing  is  at  this 
moment  probably  considered  as  an  original,  in  one  of  the 
finest  cabinets  of  Europe.  He  iiras  confident  in  his  talents 
from  his  eariy  years,  and  on  a  public  occasion  he  made  a 
drawing  after  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  regardless  of  the 
directions  of  Corvi,  who  wished  it  to  be  done  in  another 
style,  and  he  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  that  school. 
This  drawing  obtained  the  first  premium,  and  now  exists  in 
the  academy  of  S.  Luke,  where  it  is  much  admired.  In  the 
art  of  colouring,  too,  he  owed  little  to  the  instruction  of  mas- 
ters, and  much  to  his  native  talent  of  imitation.  I  have  seen 
exhibited  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  a  picture  by 
him,  which  in  the  upper  part  represents  the  Madonna  witn 
the  Holy  Infant,  and  in  the  inferior  part  five  saints,  an  alle- 
gorical picture,  as  I  have  heard  suggested,  relating  to  the 
election  of  Clement  XIV.  That  pope  was  elected  by  ^e 
suf&uges  of  the  Cardinal  Carlo  Rezzonico  and  his  friends, 
and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  P.  Innocenzio'Buontempi, 
who  ordered  the  picture,  a^bd  who  after  this  election  was  pro- 
moted by  the  p(^  to  the  eminent  station  of  Maestro  nel  S. 
Ordine  Berafico,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  pope's  con- 
fessor. Hence  this  piece  represents  in  the  centre  S.  Clement 
reading  the  sacred  volume;  on  his  right  is  S.  Carlo,  who 
appears  to  admire  his  learning,  and  by  his  attitude  seems  to 
say,  ^  This  is  a  man  justly  entitled  to  the  pontificate ;"  and  in 
the  last  place  S.  Innocent  the  pope,  which  representing  the 
person  of  the  P.  Maestro,  must  here  for  the  sake  of  propriety 
yield  the  plaoe  to  the  Cardinal  S.  Carlo.  In  the  back-gronnd 
are  B.  Francis  and  S.  Anthony,  half-figures.  Cades  here 
took  for  his  model  the  picture  of  Titian  in  the  Quirinal, 
which  he  imitated  as  well  in  the  composition  as  in  the  colour. 
And  in  this,  indeed,  b^  proceeded  too  far,  giving  it  that  ob- 
scure tone  which  the  works  of  Titian  have  acquired  only  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Cades  here  defended  himself  by  saying 
that  this  piece  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  diuroh  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Fabriano  in  a  very  strong  light,  where  if  the 
colours  had  not  been  kept  low,  they  would  have  been  dis- 
pleasing to  the  spectator.     There  is  an  error  in  the  perspec- 
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trfB  iHiich  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  allegorical  figure  of 
P.  M.  Innocenzio,  who  stands  amand  at  the  sadden  pheno* 
menon,  appears  to  be  out  of  equilibrium,  and  would  fall  in 
real  life.  Other  fuilts  of  colour,  of  eoetume,  or  of  rulgaritj 
of  fonii,  are  noticed  in  others  of  his  pictures  by  the  author  oi 
the  **  Memorie,"  in  torn.  i.  and  iii.  But  as  he  advanced  in 
life  he  improved  his  st^e  from  study,  and  attending  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  pabHc.  In  torn.  iii.  just  referred  to,  we  find 
the  description  of  one  of  his  works  executed  for  the  Villa 
Pinciana,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  Boccaccio: 
Walter  Conte  di  Anguersa  recognised  in  London.  Let  us 
weigh  the  opinion  which  this  eminent  author  gives  of  this 
most  beautiful  composition,  or  let  us  compare  it  with  the  pic- 
ture of  S.  Joseph  of  Copertino,  which  he  painted  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  as  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the 
Apogee,  and  we  diall  perceire  the  rapid  strides  which  are 
made  by  genius.  Other  princely  families,  besides  the  Bor- 
ghesi,  availed  themselves  of  his  talents  to  ornament  their 
palaces  and  villas;  as  the  Ruspoli  and  the  Chigi,  and  he 
executed  several  works  for  the  empress  of  Russia.  He  died 
before  he  had  attained  bis  fiftieth  year,  and  not  long  after  he 
had  so  much  unproved  his  style.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  his 
execution  still  required  to  be  rendered  more  uniform,  since  he 
sometimes  dieplayed  as  many  different  manners  in  a  picture 
as  there  were  ngures.  But  in  that  he  might  plead  the 
example  of  Caraoci,  as  we  shall  notice  on  a  prc^r  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  other  branches  of  the  art,  and  shall 
commence  with  landscapes.  In  this  period  flourished  the 
scholars  of  the  three  famous  landscape  painters,  described  in 
their  proper  place,  besides  Grimaldi,  mentioned  in  the 
Bolognese  School,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Rome ; 
and  Paolo  Anesi,  of  whom  we  made  mention  in  speaking  of 
Zuccherelli.  With  Anesi  lived  Andrea  Lucatelli,  a  Roman, 
whose  talents  are  highly  celebrated  in  every  inferior  branch  of 
the  art.  In  the  archbishops  gallery  in  Milan  are  a  number  of 
bis  pictures,  historical,  architectural,  and  landscapes.  In 
these  he  often  appears  original  in  composition,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  masses ;  he  is  varied  in  his  touch,  delicate 
in  his  colouring,  and  elegant  in  his  figures,  which,  as  we  diall 
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see,  he  was  also  accustomed  to  paint  in  the  Flemish  style, 
separate  from  his  kndscapes. 

Francis  Van  Blomen  was  a  less  finished  artist,  and  from 
the  hot  and  vaporous  air  of  his  pictures,  obtained  the  name 
of  Orizzonte.  The  palaces  of  the  pope  and  nobilitjin  Rome 
abound  with  his  landscapes  in  fresco  and  oil.  In  the  character 
of  his  trees,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  landscapes,  he 
commonly  imitated  Poussin.  In  his  general  tone  there  pre- 
dominates a  greenish  hue  mixed  with  red.  His  pictores  are 
not  all  equally  finished,  but  they  rise  in  value  as  those  of 
older  artists  become  injured  by  time,  or  rare  from  being 
purchased  by  foreigners.  At  the  side  of  Van  Blomen  we 
often  find  the  works  of  some  of  his  best  scholars,  as  Giacciuoli 
and  Francis  Ignazio,  a  Bavarian. 

At  the  same  time  lived  in  Rome  Francesco  Wallint,  called 
M.  Studio,  who  painted  small  landscapes  and  sea  views, 
ornamented  with  very  beautiful  figures ;  devoid  however  of 
that  sentiment  which  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  that  delicacy 
which  charms  in  the  Italian  school.  He  imitated  Oande: 
Wallint  the  younger,  his  son,  attached  himself  to  the  same 
manner  with  success,  but  did  not  equal  his  father. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  epoch,  or  thereabouts,  there 
flourished  two  artirts  in  Perugia,  in  the  same  line :  Ercolano 
Ercolanetti,  and  Pietro  Montanini,  the  scholar  of  Giro  Fexii 
and  of  Rosa.  The  last  was  ambitious  of  the  higher  walks  of 
art,  and  attempted  the  decoration  of  a  church,  but  fiekiled  in 
the  attempt,  as  his  talent  was  restricted  to  landscape ;  and 
even  when  he  added  figures  to  these,  they  were  not  very 
correct,  and  possessed  more  spirit  than  accuracy  of  design. 
He  was  nevertheless  a  pleasing  painter,  and  his  pictures  were 
sought  after  by  foreigners.  In  Perugia  there  is  an  abundance 
of  his  works,  and  some  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Eremitani,  which  might  be  said  to  discover  a  Flemish  style. 

Alessio  de  Marchis,  a  Neapolitan,  is  not  much  known  in 
Rome,  although  in  the  Ruspoli  and  Albani  palaces^  some 
pleasing  pieces  by  him  are  pointed  out.  He  is  better  known 
in  Perugia  and  Urbino,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  It  is  said 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  study  for  a  picture  from  nature,  he 
set  fire  to  a  barn.  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  several  years,  and  was  liberated  under  the  pontifi- 
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cate  of  Clement  XI.,  whose  palace  in  Urbino  he  decorated 
with  architectuial  ornaments,  distant  views,  and  beantifol  sea- 
pieces,  more  in  the  style  of  Rosa  than  any  other  artist. 
There  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  picture  by  him  of  the  Burn- 
ing of  Troy,  in  the  collection  of  the  Semproni  family,  and 
some  landscapes  in  other  houses  in  Urbino,  in  which  he  has 
displa3red  all  his  genius,  and  extended  it  also  to  figures.  But 
in  general  there  is  little  more  to  praise  in  him  than  his  spirit, 
his  happy  touch,  and  natural  colouring,  particularly  in  fires, 
and  the  loaded  and  murky  air,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
piece,  as  the  detached  parts  are  negligent  and  imperfect. 
He  left  a  son,  also  a  landscape  painter,  but  not  of  much 
celebrity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Bernardino  Fergioni  dis- 
played in  Rome  an  extraordinary  talent  in  sea  views,  and 
harbours,  to  which  he  added  a  variety  of  humorous  figures. 
He  wa£  first  a  painter  of  animals,  and  afterwards  tried  this 
line  with  better  success ;  but  his  fame  was  a  few  years  after- 
wards eclipsed  by  two  Frenchmen,  Adrian  Manglard,  of  a 
solid,  natural,  and  correct  taste  ;  and  his  scholar,  Joseph 
Vernet,  who  surpassed  his  master  by  his  spirit  and  his 
charming  colouring.  The  first  seemed  to  paint  with  a  degree 
of  timidity  and  care,  the  latter  jn  the  full  confidence  of  genius ; 
the  one  seemed  to  aim  at  truth,  the  other  at  beauty.  Mang- 
lard was  many  years  in  Rome,  and  his  works  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Villa  Albaui,  and  in  many  other  palaces.  Yemet  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Rondanini  mansion,  and  in  a  few  other 
collections. 

There  were  not  many  painters  of  battles  during  this  epoch, 
except  the  scholars  of  Borgognone.  Cristiano  Reder,  called 
also  M.  Leandro,  who  came  to  Rome  about  1686,  the  year  of 
the  taking  of  Buda,  devoted  himself,  in  conformity  with  the 
feelings  of  the  times,  to  painting  battles  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Turks ;  but  his  pictures,  though  well  touched, 
were  soon  depreciated  from  the  great  number  of  them.  The 
best,  in  the  opinion  of  Pascoli,  was  that  in  the  gallery  de' 
Minimi ;  and  he  left  many  also  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility. 
He  was  also  expert  in  landscape  and  humorous  subjects,  and 
was  assisted  by  Peter  Van  Blomen,  caUed  also  Stendardo,  the 
brother  of  Francis  Orizzonte.  Stendflrdo  also  painted  battle- 
pieces,  but  he  was  more  attached  to  Bambocciate,   in  the 
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nemish  style,  wherein  he  delights  to  introdaoe  animals,  and 
paarticularlj  horses,  in  designing  which  he  was  rery  expert, 
and  almost  unrivalled.  His  distances  are  veiy  clear,  and 
sfford  a  fine  relief  to  his  figures. 

In  Borne,  and  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  we  find 
manj  pictures  of  this  sort  bj  that  Lucatelli  who  has  been 
mentioned  among  the  landscape  painters.  The  oonnoisseiirs 
attribute  to  him  two  different  manners ;  the  first  good,  the 
aecond  still  better,  and  exhibiting  great  taste,  both  in  odour- 
ing  and  inyention.  In  some  collections  we  find  Monaldi  near 
him,  who,  although  of  a  similar  taste,  yielded  to  him  in  eor- 
leotness  of  design,  in  colour,  and  in  that  natural  grace  which 
mar  be  called  the  Attic  salt  of  this  mute  poetry. 

I  haye  not  ascertained  who  was  the  instructor  of  Antonio 
Amorosi,  a  native  of  Comunanza,  and  a  fellow-countiyDuui  of 
Ohexzi,  and  his  co-disciple  also  in  the  school  of  the  CSar. 
CKuseppe  (Yemet).  I  only  know  that  he  is  in  his  way 
equally  &cetious,  and  sometimes  satirical.  Like  Ghoza  be 
painted  pictures  in  the  churches,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Guida  di  Roma ;"  he  did  not,  however,  succeed  so  well  in 
them  as  in  his  hamboeciate,  which  would  appear  loally 
Flemish  if  the  colours  were  more  lucid.  He  is  less  known  in 
the  metropolis  than  in  Pioeno,  where  he  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
collections,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  ^'  Guida  d'Ascoli."  He 
pleased  also  in  foreign  countries,  and  represented  subjects 
from  common  life,  as  drinking-parties  in  taverns  in  town  and 
country,  on  which  occasion  he  discovered  no  common  talent 
in  architecture,  landscape,  and  the  painting  of  animals. 

Arcangelo  Resani,  of  Rome,  the  *  sohohir  of  BoBcnore, 
painted  animals  in  a  sufficiently  good  taste,  accompanying 
them  with  large  and  small  figures,  in  which  he  had  an  equal 
talent.  In  the  Medici  gallery  is  his  portrait,  with  a  specimen 
attached  of  the  art  in  which  he  most  excelled,  the  repreoenta- 
tion  of  still  life.  In  the  same  way  Nuzzi  added  fiowexsy  and 
other  artiste  landscapes,  to  their  portraits. 

Carlo  Yogkr,  or  Carlo  da'  Fiori,  was  a  painter  of  fruit 
and  flowers  in  a  vety  natural  style,  and  was  also  distinguiahed 
in  painting  dead  game.  He  had  a  rival  in  this  s^e  ia 
Francesco  Yametam,  called  Deprait,  who  was  still  more 
ingenious  in  adding  glass  and  portraits,  and  composed  his 
pieces  in  the  noaniier  of  a  good  figurist.     This  artist,  alter 
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residing  sevexal  yean  in  Rome,  waa  appointed  painter  to  the 
imperial  court,  and  died  in  Vienna,  after  having  spread  his 
works  and  his  fame  through  all  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
the  two  preceding  artists,  Christian  Bemets  was  celehiated, 
who  on  the  death  of  the  first,  and  the  departure  of  the  second 
artist,  remained  in  Rome  the  chief  painter  in  this  style.  All 
the  three  were  known  to  Maratta,  and  employed  by  him  in 
ornamenting  his  pictures ;  and  he  enriched  theirs  in  return 
with  children  and  other  figures,  which  have  rendered  them 
invalnable.  The  last  was  also  a  friend  of  Garzi,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  he  painted  pictures,  each  taking  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  most  excelled.  Scipione  Angelini,  of 
Perugia,  improperly  called  Angeli  by  Guarienti,  was  cele- 
brated by  Pascoli  for  similar  talents.  His  fiowers  appear 
newly  plucked  and  sparkling  with  dew-drops.  In  the 
"  Memorie  Messinesi,"  I  find  that  Agostino  Scilla,  when  he 
was  exiled  from  Sicily,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 
Whilst  in  Rome,  he  seemed  to  shun  all  competition  with  the 
historical  painters,  and  occupied  himself  (with  a  certainty  of 
not  being  much  celebrated)  in  designing  animals,  and  in 
other  inferior  branches  of  the  art  In  this  line  both  he  and 
Giacinto,  his  younger  brother,  had  great  merit.  Saverio,  the 
son  of  Agostino,  who,  on  the  death  of  them  both,  continued  to 
reside  and  to  paint  in  Rome,  did  not  equal  them  in  reputa- 
tion. 

During  this  period  of  the  decline  of  the  art,  one  branch  of 
painting,  perspective,  made  an  extraordinary  progress  by  the 
talents  of  P.  Andrea  Pozso,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  native  of  Trent 
He  became  a  painter  and  architect  from  his  native  genius, 
rather  than  from  the  instruction  of  any  master.  His  habit  of 
copying  the  best  Venetian  and  Lombard  pictures  had  given 
him  a  good  style  of  colour,  and  a  sufficiently  correct  design, 
which  he  improved  in  Rome,  where  he  resided  many  years. 
He  painted  also  in  Genoa  and  Turin,  and  in  these  cities  and 
in  both  the  states,  we  find  some  beautiful  works,  the  more  so 
as  they  resemble  Rubens  in  tone,  to  whose  style  of  colour  he 
aspired.  There  are  not  many  of  his  oil  paintings  in  Italy, 
and  few  of  them  are  finished,  as  S.  Venanzio  in  Ascoli,  and  S. 
Borgia  at  S.  Remo.  Even  the  picture  of  S.  Ignatius  at  the 
CresS,  in   Rome,  is  not    equally^  rendered    in   every  part 
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Nerertlielefis,  he  appears  on  the  whole,  a  fine  painter,  his 
design  well  conoeiyed,  his  forms  beantifnl,  his  colours  fascinat- 
ing, and  the  touch  of  his  pencil  free  and  ready.  Even  fais 
less-finished  performances  evince  his  genius ;  and  of  the  last- 
mentioned  picture,  I  heard  from  P.  GiuHo  Cordara,  an 
eminent  writer  in  verse  and  prose,  an  anecdote  which 
deserves  preservation.  A  painter  of  celehritj  being  directed 
to  substitute  another  in  its  place,  declared  that  neither  himaelf 
nor  any  other  living  artist  could  execute  a  superior  work. 
His  despatch  was  such,  that  in  four  hours  he  began  and 
finished  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal,  who  was  departing  the 
same  day  for  Germany. 

He  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  ornamental 
painters,  but  his  works  in  this  way  would  be  more  perfect  if 
there  was  not  so  great  a  redundance  of  decoration,  as  vases, 
festoons,  and  figures  of  boys  in  the  cornices,  though  this 
indeed  was  the-  taste  of  the  age.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  of 
S.  Ignatius  is  his  greatest  work,  and  which  would  serve  to 
shew  his  powers,  if  he  had  left  nothing  else,  as  it  exhibits  a 
novelty  of  images,  an  amenity  of  colour,  and  a  picturesque 
spirit,  which  attracted  even  the  admiration  of  Maratta  and  Giro 
Ferri ;  the  last  of  whopi,  amazed  that  Andrea  had  in  so  few 
years,  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  peopled,  as  he  called  it, 
this  Piazza  Navona,  concluded  that  the  horses  of  other  arti:3ts 
went  at  a  common  pace,  but  those  of  Pozzo  on  the  gallop. 
He  is  the  most  eminent  of  perspective  painters,  and  even  in 
the  concaves  has  given  a  convex  appearance  to  the  pieces  of 
architecture  represented,  as  in  the  Tribune  of  Frascati,  where 
he  painted  the  Circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  a  corridor 
of  the  Gesu  at  Rome.  He  succeeded  too  in  a  surprising 
manner  Jn  deceiving  the  eye  with  fictitious  cupolas  in  many 
churches  of  his  order ;  in  Turin,  Modena,  M ondovi,  Arezzo, 
Montepulciano,  Rome,  and  Vienna,  to  which  city  he  was 
invited  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  He  also  painted  scenes 
for  the  theatres,  and  introduced  colonnades  and  pabces  with 
such  inimitable  art,  that  it  renders  more  credible  the  wonder- 
ful accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  of  the 
skill  of  the  ancients  in  this  art.  Although  well  grounded 
in  the  theory  of  optics,  as  his  two  volumes  of  perspective 
prove,  it  was  his  custom  never  to  draw  a  line  without  first 
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having  made  a  model,  and  thus  asceiHained  the  correct  dis- 
tribution of  the  light  and  shade.  When  he  painted  on 
canyas,  he  laid  on  a  light  coat  of  gum,  and  rejected  the  use 
of  chalk,  thinking  that  when  the  colours  were  applied,  the 
latter  prevented  the  softening  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  when 
requisite. 

He  had  many  scholars  who  imitated  him  in  perspective ; 
some  in  fresco ;  others  in  oil,  taking  their  designs  from  real 
buildings,  and  at  other  times  painting  from  their  own  inven- 
tions. One  of  these  was  Alberto  Carlieri,  a  Roman,  a 
painter  also  of  small  figures,  of  whom  Orlandi  makes  mention. 
Antonio  Colli,  another  of  his  scholars,  painted  the  great  altar 
at  S.  Pantaleo,  and  decorated  it  in  perspective  in  so  beautiful 
a  manner,  that  it  was  by  some  taken  for  the  work  of  his 
master.  Of  Agostino  Collaoeroni  of  Bologna,  considered  of 
the  same  school,  we  have  before  spoken. 

There  were  also  architectural  painters  in  other  branches. 
Pierfrancesco  Garoli,  of  Turin,  painted  the  interior  of 
churches,  and  Crarzi  supplied  the  figures.  Tiburzio  Yerzelli, 
of  Recanati,  is  little  known  beyond  Piceno,  his  birth-place. 
The  noble  family  of  Calamini,  of  Recanati,  possess  perhaps 
his  best  picture,  the  Elevation  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yaticano,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  largest  works  of  this  kind  that  ever 
I  saw,  which  occupied  this  master  several  years  in  finishing. 
Oaspare  YanviteUi,  of  Utrecht,  called  Dagli  Occhiali^  may 
be  called  the  painter  of  modem  Rome ;  his  pictures,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  represent  the  magnifi- 
cent edifices  of  that  city,  to  which  landscapes  are  added, 
when  the  subject  admits  of  it.  He  also  painted  views  of 
other  cities,  seaports,  villas,  and  fEirm-houses,  useful  alike  to 
painters  and  to  architects.  He  painted  some  large  pictures, 
though  most  of  his  works  are  of  a  small  size.  He  was  correct 
in  his  proportions,  lively  and  clear  in  his  tints,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  desire,  except  a  little  more  spirit  and  variety 
in  the  landscape  or  in  the  sky,  as  the  atmosphere  is  always 
of  a  pale  azure,  or  carelessly  broken  by  a  passing  cloud.  He 
was  the  father  of  Luigi  Yanvitelli,  a  painter,  who  owed  his 
great  name  to  architecture,  as  we  shall  see  was  the  case  also 
with  the  celebrated  Serlio. 

But  no  painter  of  perspective  has  found  more  admirers 
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tlian  the  Cay.  Gio.  Paolo  PanDini,  mentioned  elsewlieTe ;  not 
00  much  for  the  oorrectness  of  his  perapectiye,  in  whiek  he 
has  many  equals,  as  for  his  charming  laoidscape  and  spiiited 
figures.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  these  latter  are 
sometimes  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  buildings,  and  that 
also,  to  shun  the  dryness  of  ViTiani,  he  has  a  mannered  style 
of  mixing  a  reddish  hue  in  his  shadows.  For  the  first  defect 
there  is  no  remedy ;  but  the  second  will  be  alleviated  by  time, 
which  will  gradually  subdue  the  predominant  colour. 

Lastly,  to  this  epoch  the  art  of  mosaic  owes  the  great  per- 
fection which  it  attained,  in  imitating  painting,  not  only  by 
the  means  of  small  pieces  of  marble  selected  and  canentMl 
together,  but  by  a  composition  which  could  prodnce  eveiy 
colour,  emulate  every  tint,  represent  each  degree  of  shade, 
and  every  part,  equal  to  the  pencil  itself.  Baglione  attri- 
butes the  improvement  in  this  art  to  Muziani,  whom  he  calls 
the  inventor  of  working  mosaics  in  oil ;  and  that  which  he 
executed  for  the  Cappella  Gregoriana,  he  praises  as  the  meet 
beautiful  mosaic  that  has  been  formed  since  the  time  of  the 
ancients.  Paolo  Rossetti  of  Cento  was  employed  there  nnd^ 
Muziani,  and  instructed  Marcello  Provenzale,  his  fellow- 
countryman.  Both  left  many  works  beautifully  painted  in 
mosaic ;  and  the  second,  who  lived  till  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
painted  the  portrait  of  that  pope,  and  some  cabinet  pictnrea 
An  extensive  work,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  was  the  cause 
of  improving  this  art.  The  humidity  of  the  church  of  & 
.  Peter  was  so  detrimental  to  oil  paintings,  that  from  the  time 
of  Urban  YIIL  there  existed  an  idea  of  substituting  moeaics 
in  their  place.  The  first  altar-piece  was  executed  by  a 
scholar  of  Provenzale,  already  mentioned,  GiambatLsta  Calan- 
dra,  bom  in  Yercelli.  It  represents  S.  Michael,  and  is  of  a 
small  size,  copied  horn  a  picture  of  the  .Cav.  d'Arpino.  He 
afterwards  painted  other  subjects  in  the  small  cupolas,  and 
near  some  windows  of  the  church,  from  the  cartoons  of 
Bomanelli,  Lanfranco,  Sacchi,  and  Pellegrini;  but  tliinkiag 
his  talents  not  sufficiently  rewarded,  he  began  to  work  al^ 
for  individuals,  and  painted  portraits,  or  copied  the  best 
productions  of  the  old  masters.  Among  these,  Paaooli 
particularly  praises  a  Madonna  copied  fran  a  picture  oi' 
Baffaello,  in  possession  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  of  thl« 
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and  oiher  similar  vorka  he  judged  that  from  their  harmony 
of  colour  and  high  finisfiing,  they  were  deserving  of  cloae 
and  repeated  inspection. 

At  this  time  great  approaches  were  made  towards  the  mo- 
darn  style  of  mosaic ;  hat  this  art  was  afterwards  carried  to 
a  much  higher  pitch  hy  the  two  Cristofori,  Fabio,  and  his  son 
Pietro  Paolo.     These  artists  painted  the  S.  Petronilla,  copied 
£rom  the  great  pictuie  of  Gaercino,  the  S.  Qirolamo  of  D<v* 
menichino,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  Maratta.     For 
other  works  by  him  and  his  successors,  I  reler  the  reader  to 
the  ^^  Descrizione"  of  the  pictures  of  Rome  aboye  cited, 
.t:  Before  I  finish  this  portion  of  my  work,  I  would  willingly 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  numerous  living  professors,  who  have 
b^en  or  who  are  now  resident  in  Rome ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  notice  them  all,  and  to  omit  any  might  seem  invidious* 
We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  observe  that  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  art  of  kite  years  has  had 
its  origin  in  Rome.    'That  city  at  no  period  whoUy  lost  \tB 
good  taste,  and  even  in  the  decline  of  the  art  was  not  without 
connoisseurs  and  artists  of  the  first  merit.     Possessing  in 
itself  the  best  sources  of  taste  in  so  many  specimens  of  Gr^ 
oian  sculpture,  and  so  many  works  of  Kaffitello,  it  is  there 
always  easy  to  judge  how  near  the  artists  i^proaeh  to,  and 
how  far  they  recede  from,  their  great  prototypes  of  art.    Thia 
criterion  too  is  more  certain  in  the  present  age,  when  it  is  the 
custom  to  pay  less  respect  to  prejudices  and  more  to  reason  ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  abuse  of  this  useful  principle.     The 
works  too  of  Winckelmann  and  Mengs  have  contributed  to 
improye  the  general  taste ;  and  if  we  cannot  approve  every 
thing  we  there  find,  they  still  possess  matter  highly  valuable, 
and  »re  excellent  guides  of  genius  and  talent.     This  object 
has  also  been  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  pie* 
tores  in  Hercukneum,  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  of  the'  Yilla 
Adriana,  and  the  exquisite  vases  of  Nola,  and  similar  remains 
of  antiquity.     These  have  attracted  every  eye  to  the  antique  ; 
Mengs  and  Winckelmann  have  admirably  illustrated  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  art  of  painting  may  be 
more  advantageously  studied  from  the  valuable  engravings 
which  have  been  published,  than  from  any  book.     From  these 
extraordinary  advantages  the  fine  arts  have  extended  their 
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influence  to  circles  where  they  w^re  before  unknown,  and 
have  received  a  new  tone  from  emulation  as  weU  as  interest. 
The  custom  of  exhibiting  the  productions  of  art  to  a  public 
who  can  justly  appreciate  them,  and  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad ;  the  rewards  assigned  to  the  most  meritorious, 
of  whaterer  nation,  accompanied  by  the  productions  of  lite- 
rary men,  and  public  rejoicings  in  the  Campidoglio;  the 
splendour  of  the  sacred  edifices  peculiar  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  world,  which,  while  the  art  contributes  to  its 
decoration,  extends  its  protection  in  return  to  the  professors 
of  that  art ;  the  lucrative  commissions  from  abroad,  and  in 
the  city  itself,  from  the  munificence  and  unbounded  liberality 
of  Pius  YI.  and  that  of  many  private  individuals  ;*  the  cir- 
cumstance of  foreign  sovereigns  frequently  seeking  in  this 
emporium  for  masters,  or  directors  for  their  academies ;  all 
these  causes. maintain  both  the  artists  and  their  schools  in  per- 
petual motion,  and  in  a  generous  emulation,  and  by  degrees 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  art  restored  to  its  true  principles,  the 
imitation  of  nature  and  the  example  of  the  great  masters. 
There  is  not  a  branch,  not  only  of  painting,  but  even  of  the 
arts  depending  on  it,  as  miniature,  mosaic,  enamel,  and  the 
weaving  of  tapestry,  that  is  not  foUowed  there  in  a  laudable 
manner.  Whoever  desires  to  be  further  informed  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Roman  school,  and  of  the  foreign  artists 
resident  in  Rome,  should  peruse  the  four  volumes  entitled, 
*^  Memorie  per  le  belle  Arti,"  published  from  the  year  1785, 
and  continued  to  the  year  1788,  a  periodical  work  deserving 
a  place  in  every  library  of  the  fine  arts,  and  which  was,  I 
regret  to  add,  prematurely  discontinued. 

*  The  decoration  of  the  Villa  PinciaxiA,  in  which  the  pnnoe  Borgheu 
has  pven  eaooaragement  to  so  many  eminent  artists,  is  an  nndertakinj; 
that  deseires  to  be  Immortalized  in  the  history  of  art. 
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